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The Soviet Political System: 
Transformation or Degeneration: 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The essay below by Prof. Brzezinski represents a fundamental 
inquiry into the essential evolutionary processes of the Soviet political system. In 
our opimon, it deserves careful reading and discussion. Accordingly, we have asked 
a number of prominent scholars—historians, philosophers, sociologists, political 
analysts—to submit brief comments on Prof. Brzezinski’s essay, as well as on the 
articles in our recent symposium, “Progress and Ideology in the USSR” (Novem- 
ber-December 1965). Replies will appear in forthcoming issues of this journal. 


he Soviet Union will soon celebrate its 
50th anniversary. In this turbulent and rapidly 
changing world, for any political system to sur- 
vive half a century is an accomplishment in its 
own right and obvious testimony to its dura- 
bility. There are not many major political 
structures in the world today that can boast of 
such longevity. The approaching anniversary, 
however, provides an appropriate moment for 
a critical review of the changes that have taken 


Mr. Brzezinski is Director of the Research Insti- 
tute on Communist Affairs, Columbia Univer- 
sity. His books include The Soviet Bloc: Unity 
and Conflict (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960) and Alternative to Partition (New 
York, McGraw Hill, 1965). 


place in the Soviet system, particularly in re- 
gard to such critical matters as the character of 
its top leadership, the methods by which its 
leaders acquire power, and the relationship of 
the Communist Party to society. Furthermore, 
the time is also ripe to inquire into the implica- 
tions of these changes, especially in regard to 
the stability and vitality of the system. 


The Leaders 


Today Soviet spokesmen would have us be- 
lieve that the quality of the top Communist 
leadership in the USSR has been abysmal. Of 
the 45 years since Lenin, according to official 
Soviet history, power was exercised for ap- 
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proximately five years by leaders subsequently 
unmasked as traitors (although later the charge 
of treason was retroactively reduced to that of 
deviation); for almost 20 years it was wielded 
by a paranoiac mass-murderer who irrationally 
slew his best comrades and ignorantly guided 
Soviet war strategy by pointing his finger at a 
globe; and, most recently, for almost ten years, 
by a “harebrained” schemer given to tantrums 
and with a propensity for wild organizational 
experimentation. On the basis of that record, 
the present leadership lays claim to representing 
a remarkable departure from a historical pat- 
tern of singular depravity. 

While Soviet criticism of former party leaders 
is now abundant, little intellectual effort is ex- 
pended on analyzing the implications of the 
changes in leadership. Yet that, clearly, is the 
important question insofar as the political sys- 
tem is concerned. 

Lenin was a rare type of political leader, fus- 
ing in his person several functions of key impor- 
tance to the working of a political system: he 
acted as the chief ideologist of the system, the 
principal organizer of the party (indeed, the 
founder of the movement ), and the top adminis- 
trator of the state. It may be added that such 
personal fusion is typical of early revolutionary 
leaderships, and today it is exemplified by Mao 
Tse-tung. To his followers, Lenin was clearly a 
charismatic leader, and his power (like Hitler’s 
or Mao Tse-tung’s) depended less on institu- 
tions than on the force of his personality and in- 
tellect. Even after the Revolution, it was his 
personal authority that gave him enormous 
power, while the progressive institutionalization 
of Lenin’s rule (the Cheka, the appearance of 
the apparat, etc.) reflected more the transfor- 
mation of a revolutionary party into a ruling 
one than any significant change in the character 
of his leadership. 

Lenin’s biographers’ agree that here was a 
man characterized by total political commit- 
ment, by self-righteous conviction, by tenacious 
determination and by an outstanding ability to 
formulate intellectually appealing principles of 
political action as well as popular slogans suit- 


1 Angelica Balabanoff, Impressions of Lenin, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1964. Louis 
Fischer, Life of Lenin, New York, Harper, 1964. S. Pos- 
sony, Lenin, the Compulsive Revolutionary, Chicago, 
Regnery, 1964. Bertram D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a 
Revolution, New York, Dial Press, 1948. 
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able for mass consumption. He was a typically 
revolutionary figure, a man whose genius can be 
consummated only at that critical juncture in 
history when the new breaks off—and not just 
evolves—from the old. Had he lived a genera- 
tion earlier, he probably would have died in a 
Siberian taiga; a generation later, he probably 
would have been shot by Stalin. 


nder Stalin, the fusion of leadership func- 
tions was continued, but this was due less to his 
personal qualities as such than to the fact that, 
with the passage of time and the growing toll of 
victims, his power became nearly total and was 
gradually translated also into personal author- 
ity. Only a mediocre ideologist—and certainly 
inferior in that respect to his chief rivals for 
power—Stalin became institutionally the ideo- 
logue of the system. A dull speaker, he eventu- 
ally acquired the “routinized charisma” * which, 
after Lenin’s death, became invested in the 
Communist Party as a whole (much as the 
Pope at one time acquired the infallibility that 
for a long time had rested in the collective 
church). But his power was increasingly insti- 
tutionalized bureaucratically, with decision- 
making centralized at the apex within his own 
secretariat, and its exercise involved a subtle 
balancing of the principal institutions of the 
political system: the secret police, the party, 
the state, and the army (roughly in that order 
of importance). Even the ostensibly principal 
organ of power, the Politburo, was split into 
minor groups, “the sextets,” the “quartets,” etc., 
with Stalin personally deciding who should oe 
ticipate in which subgroup and personally pro- 
viding (and monopolizing) the function of 
integration. 

If historical parallels for Lenin are to be found 
among the revolutionary tribunes, for Stalin 
they are to be sought among the Oriental des- 
pots.’ Thriving on intrigue, shielded in mystery, 


2 For a discussion of “routinized charisma,” see Amitai 
Etzioni, 4 Comparative Analysis of Complex Organiza- 
tions, Glencoe, Ill., Glencoe Free Press, 1961, pp. 26 ff. 

8 Compare the types discussed by J. L. Talmon in his 
Political Messianism: the Romantic Phase, New York, 
Praeger, 1960, with Barrington Moore, Jr., Bcldical 
Power and Social Theory, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1958, especially Chapter 2 on “Totali- 
tarian Elements in Pre-Industrial Societies,’ or Karl 
Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 


and isolated from society, his immense power re- 
flected the immense tasks he succeeded in im- 
posing on his followers and subjects. Capitalizing 
on the revolutionary momentum and the ideo- 
logical impetus inherited from Leninism, and 
wedding it to a systematic institutionalization 
of bureaucratic rule, he could set in motion a 
social and political revolution which weakened 
all existing institutions save Stalin’s own secre- 
tariat and his chief executive arm, the secret 
police. His power grew in proportion to the de- 
gree to which the major established institutions 
declined in vitality and homogeneity.* 

The war, however, as well as the postwar re- 
construction, produced a paradox. While Stalin’s 
personal prestige and authority were further en- 
hanced, his institutional supremacy relatively 
declined. The military establishment naturally 
grew in importance; the enormous effort to 
transfer, reinstall, and later reconstruct the in- 
dustrial economy invigorated the state machin- 
ery; the party apparat began to perform again 
the key functions of social mobilization and 
political integration. But the aging tyrant was 
neither unaware of this development nor appar- 
ently resigned to it. The Byzantine intrigues 
resulting in the liquidation of the Leningrad 
leadership and Voznesenski, the “doctors’ plot” 
with its ominous implications for some top 
party, military and police chiefs, clearly augured 
an effort to weaken any institutional limits on 
Stalin’s personal supremacy. 


hrushchev came to power ostensibly to 
save Stalinism, which he defined as safeguarding 
the traditional priority of heavy industry and 
restoring the primacy of the party. In fact, he 
presided over the dismantling of Stalinism. He 
rode to power by restoring the predominant po- 
sition of the party apparat. But the complexi- 
ties of governing (as contrasted to the priorities 
of the power struggle) caused him to dilute the 
party’s position. While initially he succeeded in 
diminishing the political role of the secret police 
and in weakening the state machinery, the mili- 
tary establishment grew in importance with the 


*It seems that these considerations are as important to 
the understanding of the Stalinist system as the psycho- 
pathological traits of Stalin that Robert C. Tucker rightly 
emphasizes in his ‘““The Dictator and Totalitarianism,” 


W orld Politics, July 1965. 


How to Deal with a 
Minor Aberration 


Historical experience shows that the strat- 
egy of the Marxist-Leninist parties, worked 
out through the theoretical analysis of the 
principal social laws, corresponds most fully 
and exactly to the needs of world develop- 
ment. . . . The whole question is one of 
the nature and seriousness of the various 
mistakes and the timely exposure and cor- 
rection of them. 

For example, our party exposed and criti- 
cized the Stalin personality cult boldly and 
in the Leninist manner. Undoubtedly, the 
personality cult wrought considerable harm 
upon the cause of socialist construction in 


Yet 


individual spheres of society’s life. 
neither the personality cult itself nor its con- 
sequences were in any measure a logical 
outcome of the nature of the socialist system 
and did not and could not alter its character. 
Therefore, it is neither theoretically nor 


factually correct to portray life . . . only 
from the angle of phenomena of the per- 
sonality cult, thereby obscuring the heroic 
efforts of the Soviet people in building 
socialism. 


—From “Marxism - Leninism — Firm 
Foundation of Development of the 
Social Sciences,’ by S. Trapez- 
nikov, Head of the CPSU CC De- 
partment of Science and Educa- 
tional Institutions, Pravda, Oct. 8, 
1965. 


continuing tensions of the cold war.’ By the time 
Khrushchev was removed, the economic priori- 
ties had become blurred because of pressures in 
agriculture and the consumer sector, while his 
own reorganization of the party into two separ- 
ate industrial and rural hierarchies in November 
1962 went far toward undermining the party’s 
homogeneity of outlook, apart from splitting it 
institutionally. Consequently, the state bureau- 
cracy recouped, almost by default, some of its 


5 For a good treatment of Soviet military debates, see 


Thomas Wolfe, Soviet Strategy at the Crossroads, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1964. 


integrative and administrative functions. Khru- 
shchev thus, perhaps inadvertently, restored 
much of the institutional balance that had 
existed under Stalin, but without ever acquiring 
the full powers of the balancer. 

Khrushchev lacked the authority of Lenin to 
generate personal power, or the power of Stalin 
to create personal authority—and the Soviet 
leadership under him became increasingly dif- 
ferentiated. The top leader was no longer the 
top ideologist, in spite of occasional efforts to 
present Khrushchev’s elaborations as “a crea- 
tive contribution to Marxism-Leninism.” The 
ruling body now contained at least one profes- 
sional specialist in ideological matters, and it 
was no secret that the presence of the profes- 
sional ideologue was required because someone 
had to give professional ideological advice to the 
party’s top leader. Similarly, technical-adminis- 
trative specialization differentiated some top 
leaders from others. Increasingly Khrushchev’s 
function—and presumably the primary source 
of his still considerable power—was that of pro- 
viding political integration and impetus for new 
domestic or foreign initiatives in a political sys- 
tem otherwise too complex to be directed and 
administered by one man. 

The differentiation of functions also made it 
more difficult for the top leader to inherit even 
the “routinized charisma” that Stalin had even- 
tually transferred to himself from the party as 
a whole. Acquiring charisma was more difficult 
for a leader who (even apart from a personal 
style and vulgar appearance that did not lend 
themselves to “image building”) had neither the 
great “theoretical” flare valued by a movement 
that still prided itself on being the embodiment 
of a messianic ideology, nor the technical exper- 
tise highly regarded in a state which equated 
technological advance with human progress. 
Moreover, occupying the posts of First Secre- 
tary and Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
was not enough to develop a charismatic appeal 
since neither post has been sufficiently institu- 
tionalized to endow its occupant with the special 
prestige and aura that, for example, the Presi- 
dent of the United States automatically gains 
on assuming office. 

Trying to cope with this lack of charismatic 
appeal, Khrushchev replaced Stalin’s former 
colleagues. In the process, he gradually came to 
rely on a younger generation of bureaucratic 
leaders to whom orderliness of procedure was 
instinctively preferable to crash campaigns. Ad- 
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ministratively, however, Khrushchev was a true 
product of the Stalinist school, with its marked 
proclivity for just such campaigns at the cost of 
all other considerations. In striving to develop 
his own style of leadership, Khrushchev tried to 
emulate Lenin in stimulating new fervor, and 
Stalin in mobilizing energies, but without the 
personal and institutional assets that each had 
commanded. By the time he was removed, 
Khrushchev had become an anachronism in the 
new political context he himself had helped to 
create. 


rezhnev and Kosygin mark the coming to 
power of a new generation of leaders, irrespec- 
tive of whether they will for long retain their 
present positions.® Lenin’s, Stalin’s, and Khru- 
shchev’s formative experience was the unsettled 
period of conspiratorial activity, revolution, and 
—in Khrushchev’s case—civil war and the early 
phase of communism. The new leaders, bene- 
ficiaries of the revolution but no longer revolu- 
tionaries themselves, have matured in an 
established political setting in which the truly 
large issues of policy and leadership have been 
decided. Aspiring young bureaucrats, initially 
promoted during the purges, they could observe 
—but not suffer from—the debilitating conse- 
quences of political extremism and unpredic- 
table personal rule. To this new generation of 
clerks, bureaucratic stability—indeed, bureau- 
cratic dictatorship—must seem to be the only 
solid foundation for effective government. 


Differentiation of functions to these bureau- 
crats is a norm, while personal charisma 1s 
ground for suspicion. The new Soviet leadership, 
therefore, is both bureaucratic in style and es- 
sentially impersonal in form. The curious em- 
phasis on kollektivnost rukovodstva (collec- 
tivity of leadership) instead of the traditional 
kollektivnoe rukovodstvo (collective leader- 
ship )—a change in formulation used immedi- 
ately after Khrushchev’s fall—suggests a de- 
liberate effort at achieving not only a personal 
but also an institutional collective leadership, 
designed to prevent any one leader from using a 
particular institution as a vehicle for obtaining 
political supremacy. 


6 See S. Bialer, ‘An Unstable Leadership,” Problems of 
Communism, July-August 1965. 


The question arises, however, whether this 
kind of leadership can prove effective in guiding 
the destiny of a major state. The Soviet system 
is now led by a bureaucratic leadership from the 
very top to the bottom. In that respect, it is 
unique. Even political systems with highly de- 
veloped and skillful professional political bu- 
reaucracies, such as the British, the French, or 
that of the Catholic Church, have reserved some 
top policy-making and hence power-wielding 
positions for non-bureaucratic professional poli- 
ticians, presumably on the assumption that a 
free-wheeling, generalizing and competitive 
political experience is of decisive importance in 
shaping effective national leadership. 

To be sure, some top Soviet leaders do acquire 
such experience, even in the course of rising up 
the bureaucratic party ladder, especially when 
assigned to provincial or republican executive 
responsibilities. There they acquire the skills of 
initiative, direction, integration, as well as ac- 
commodation, compromise, and delegation of 
authority, which are the basic prerequisites for 
executive management of any complex organi- 
zation. 

Nonetheless, even when occupying territorial 
positions of responsibility, the apparatchiki are 
still part of an extremely centralized and rigidly 
hierarchical bureaucratic organization, increas- 
ingly set in its ways, politically corrupted by 
years of unchallenged power, and made even 
more confined in its outlook than is normally the 
case with a ruling body by its lingering and in- 
creasingly ritualized doctrinaire tradition. It is 
relevant to note here (from observations made 
in Soviet universities) that the young men who 
become active in the Komsomol organization 
and are presumably embarking on a professional 
political career are generally the dull conform- 
ists. Clearly, in a highly bureaucratized political 
setting, conformity, caution and currying favor 
with superiors count for more in advancing a 
political career than personal courage and indi- 
vidual initiative.’ 

Such a condition poses a long-range danger to 


? Writing about modern bureaucracy, V. A. Thompson 
(Modern Organization, New York, 1961, p. 91) observed : 
“In the formally structured group, ‘the idea man is doubly 
dangerous. He endangers the established distribution of 
power and status, and he is a competitive threat to his 
peers. Consequently, he has to be suppressed.” For a 
breezy treatment of some analogous experience, see also 
E. G. Hegarty, How to Succeed in Company Politics, New 
York, 1963. 


the vitality of any political system. Social evolu- 
tion, it has been noted, depends not only on the 
availability of creative individuals, but on the 
existence of clusters of creators who collectively 
promote social innovation. “The ability of any 
gifted individual to exert leverage within a so- 
ciety . . . is partly a function of the exact com- 
position of the group of those on whom he de- 
pends for day-to-day interaction and for the 
execution of his plans.”*® The revolutionary 
milieu of the 1920’s and even the fanatical 
Stalinist commitment of the 1930’s fostered such 
clusters of intellectual and political talent. It is 
doubtful that the CPSU party schools and the 
Central Committee personnel department en- 
courage, in Margaret Mead’s terms, the growth 
of clusters of creativity, and that is why the 
transition from Lenin to Stalin to Khrushchev 
to Brezhnev probably cannot be charted by an 
ascending line. 

This has serious implications for the Soviet 
system as a whole. It is doubtful that any or- 
ganization can long remain vital if it is so struc- 
tured that in its personnel policy it becomes, 
almost unknowingly, inimical to talent and 
hostile to political innovation. Decay is bound 
to set in, while the stability of the political sys- 
tem may be endangered, if other social institu- 
tions succeed in attracting the society’s talent 
and begin to chafe under the restraints imposed 
by the ruling but increasingly mediocre appa- 
ratchtkt. 


The Struggle for Power 


The struggle for power in the Soviet political 
system has-certainly become less violent. The 
question is, however: Has it become less debili- 
tating for the political system? Has it become a 
more regularized process, capable of infusing the 
leadership with fresh blood? A closer look at 
the changes in the character of the competition 
for power may guide us to the answer. 

Both Stalin and Khrushchev rode to power by 
skillfully manipulating issues as well as by tak- 
ing full advantage of the organizational oppor- 
tunities arising from their tenure of the post of 
party First Secretary. It must be stressed that 
the manipulation of issues was at least as im- 


8 Margaret Mead, Continuities in Cultural Evolution, 


New Haven, Yale University Press, 1964, p. 181. See also 
the introduction, especially p. xx. 


portant to their success as the organizational 
factor, which generally tends to receive priority 
in Western historical treatments. In Stalin’s 
time, the issues facing the party were, indeed, on 
a grand scale: world revolution vs. socialism in 
one country; domestic evolution vs. social revo- 
lution; a factionalized vs. a monolithic party. 
Stalin succeeded because he instinctively per- 
ceived that the new apparatchiki were not pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves in futile efforts to 
promote foreign revolutions but—being for the 
most part genuinely committed to revolutionary 
ideals—were becoming eager to get on with the 
job of creating a socialist society. (Moreover, 
had the NEP endured another ten years, would 
the Soviet Union be a Communist dictatorship 
today? ) 


Stalin’s choice of socialism in one country was 
a brilliant solution. It captivated, at least in 
part, the revolutionaries; and it satisfied, at 
least partially, the accommodators. It split the 
opposition, polarized it, and prepared the ground 
for the eventual liquidation of each segment 
with the other’s support. The violence, the ter- 
ror, and finally the Great Purges of 1936-1938 
followed logically. Imbued with the Leninist 
tradition of intolerance for dissent, engaged in 
a vast undertaking of social revolution that 
taxed both the resources and the nerves of party 
members, guided by an unscrupulous and para- 
noiac but also reassuringly calm leader, govern- 
ing a backward country surrounded by neigh- 
bors that were generally hostile to the Soviet 
experiment, and increasingly deriving its own 
membership strength from first-generation pro- 
letarians with all their susceptibility to simple 
explanations and dogmatic truths, the ruling 
party easily plunged down the path of increas- 
ing brutality. The leader both rode the crest of 
that violence and controlled it. The terror never 
degenerated into simple anarchy, and Stalin’s 
power grew immeasurably because he effectively 
practiced the art of leadership according to his 
own definition: 


The art of leadership is a serious matter. One 
must not lag behind the movement, because to 
do so 1s to become isolated from the masses. 
But neither must one rush ahead, for to rush 
ahead is to lose contact with the masses. He who 
wants to lead a movement and at the same time 
keep in touch with the vast masses must wage 
a fight on two fronts—against those who lag 
behind and those who run ahead.® 
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Khrushchev, too, succeeded in becoming the 
top leader because he perceived the elite’s pre- 
dominant interests. Restoration of the primary 
position of the party, decapitation of the secret 
police, reduction of the privileges of the state 
bureaucrats while maintaining the traditional 
emphasis on heavy industrial development 
(which pleased both the industrial elite and the 
military establishment )—these were the issues 
which Khrushchev successfully utilized in the 
mid-1950’s to mobilize the support of officials 
and accomplish the gradual isolation and even- 
tual defeat of Malenkov. 

But the analogy ends right there. The social 
and even the political system in which Khru- 
shchev came to rule was relatively settled. In- 
deed, in some respects, it was stagnating, and 
Khrushchev’s key problem, once he reached the 
political apex (but before he had had time to 
consolidate his position there) was how to get 
the country moving again. The effort to infuse 
new social and political dynamism into Soviet 
society, even while consolidating his power, led 
him to a public repudiation of Stalinism which 
certainly shocked some officials; to sweeping 
economic reforms which disgruntled many ad- 
ministrators; to a dramatic reorganization of 
the party which appalled the apparatchiki; and 
even to an attempt to circumvent the policy- 
making authority of the party Presidium by 
means of direct appeals to interested groups, 
which must have both outraged and frightened 
his colleagues. The elimination of violence as 
the decisive instrumentality of political compe- 
tition—a move that was perhaps prompted by 
the greater institutional maturity of Soviet so- 
ciety, and which was in any case made inevita- 
ble by the downgrading of the secret police and 
the public disavowals of Stalinism—meant that 
Khrushchev, unlike Stalin, could not achieve 
both social dynamism and. the stability of his 
power. Stalin magnified his power as he strove 
to change society; to change society Khrushchev 
had to risk his power. 


he range of domestic disagreement in- 
volved in the post-Stalin struggles has also nar- 
rowed with the maturing of social commitments 
made earlier. For the moment, the era of grand 


9 J. V. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1940, p. 
338. 


alternatives is over in Soviet society. Even 
though any struggle tends to exaggerate differ- 
ences, the issues that divided Khrushchev from 
his opponents, though of great import, appear 
pedestrian in comparison to those over which 
Stalin and his enemies crossed swords. In 
Khrushchev’s case, they pertained primarily to 
policy alternatives; in the case of Stalin, they in- 
volved basic conceptions of historical develop- 
ment. Compare the post-Stalin debates about 
the allocation of resources among different 
branches of the economy, for example, with the 
debates of the 1920’s about the character and 
pace of Soviet industrialization; or Khrushchev’s 
homilies on the merits of corn—and even his 
undeniably bold and controversial virgin lands 
campaign—with the dilemma of whether to col- 
lectivize a hundred million reticent peasants, at 
what pace, and with what intensity in terms of 
resort to violence. 

It is only in the realm of foreign affairs that 
one can perhaps argue that grand dilemmas still 
impose themselves on the Soviet political scene. 
The nuclear-war-or-peace debate of the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s is comparable in many respects 
to the earlier conflict over “permanent revolu- 
tion” or “socialism in one country.” Molotov’s 
removal and Kozlov’s political demise were to 
a large extent related to disagreements concern- 
ing foreign affairs; nonetheless, in spite of such 
occasional rumblings, it would appear that on 
the peace-or-war issue there is today more of a 
consensus among the Soviet elite than there was 
on the issue of permanent revolution in the 
1920’s. Although a wide spectrum of opinion 
does indeed exist in the international Commu- 
nist movement on the crucial questions of war 
and peace, this situation, as far as one can judge, 
obtains to a considerably lesser degree in the 
USSR itself. Bukharin vs. Trotsky can be com- 
pared to Togliatti vs. Mao Tse-tung, but hardly 
to Khrushchev vs. Kozlov. 

The narrowing of the range of disagreement 
is reflected in the changed character of the cast. 
In the earlier part of this discussion, some com- 
parative comments were made about Stalin, 
Khrushchev, and Brezhnev. It is even more 
revealing, however, to examine their principal 
rivals. Take the men who opposed Stalin: Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, and Bukharin. What a range of 
political, historical, economic, and intellectual 
creativity, what talent, what a diversity of per- 
sonal characteristics and backgrounds! Com- 
pare this diversity with the strikingly uniform 


personal training, narrowness of perspective, 
and poverty of intellect of Malenkov, Kozlov 
and Suslov."® A regime of the clerks cannot help 
but clash over clerical issues. 

The narrowing of the range of disagreement 
and the cooling of ideological passions mean also 
the wane of political violence. The struggle 
tends to become less a matter of life or death, 
and more one in which the price of defeat is 
simply retirement and some personal disgrace. 
In turn, with the routinization of conflict, the 
political system develops even a body of prece- 
dents for handling fallen leaders. By now there 
must be a regular procedure, probably even 
some office, for handling pensions and apart- 
ments for former Presidium members, as well 
as a developing social etiquette for dealing with 
them publicly and privately.” 


ore important is the apparent develop- 
ment in the Soviet system of something which 
might be described as a regularly available 
“counter-elite.” After Khrushchev’s fall, his suc- 
cessors moved quickly to restore to important 
positions a number of individuals whom Khru- 
shchev had purged,” while some of Khrushchev’s 
supporters were demoted and transferred. Al- 
ready for a number of years now, it has been 
fairly common practice to appoint party ofh- 
cials demoted from high office either to diplo- 
matic posts abroad or to some obscure, out-of- 
the-way assignments at home. The total effect 
of this has been to create a growing body of offi- 


10 One could hardly expect a historian to work up any 
enthusiasm for undertaking to write, say, Malenkov’s bi- 
ography: The Apparatchik Promoted, The Apparatchik 
Triumphant, The Apparatchik Pensioned! 

11Can Mikoyan, for example, invite Khrushchev to 
lunch? This is not a trivial question, for social mores and 
political style are interwoven. After all, Voroshilov, who 
had been publicly branded as a military idiot and a political 
sycophant, was subsequently invited to a Kremlin recep- 
tion. Zhukov, against whom the Bonapartist charge still 
stands, appeared in full regalia at the 20th anniversary 
celebration of the Soviet victory in World War II. 

12 F, D. Kulakov, apparently blamed by Khrushchev in 
1960 for agricultural failings in the RSFSR, was ap- 
pointed in 1965 to direct the Soviet Union’s new agricul- 
tural programs; V. V. Matskevich was restored as Min- 
ister of Agriculture and appointed Deputy Premier of the 
RSFSR in charge of agriculture; Marshal M. V. Za- 
kharov was reappointed as Chief-of-Staff of the Armed 
Forces; even L. G. Melnikov reemerged from total ob- 
scurity as chairman of the industrial work safety com- 


mittee of the RSFSR. 
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cial “outs” who are biding their time on the 
sidelines and presumably hoping someday to 
become the “ins” again. Moreover, they may 
not only hope; if sufficiently numerous, young, 
‘and vigorous, they may gradually begin to re- 
semble something of a political alternative to 
those in power, and eventually to think and even 
act as such. This could be the starting point of 
informal factional activity, of intrigues and 
conspiracies when things go badly for those in 
power, and of organized efforts to seduce some 
part of the ruling elite in order to stage an inter- 
nal change of guard."* In addition, the availa- 
bility of an increasingly secure “counter-elite” 
is likely to make it more difficult for a leader to 
consolidate his power. This in turn might tend 
to promote more frequent changes in the top 
leadership, with policy failures affecting the 
power of incumbents instead of affecting—only 
retroactively—the reputation of former leaders, 
as has hitherto been the case. 

The cumulative effect of these developments 
has been wide-ranging. First of all, the reduced 
importance of both ideological issues and per- 
sonalities and the increasing weight of institu- 
tional interests in the periodic struggles for 
power—a phenomenon which reflects the more 
structured quality of present-day Soviet life as 
compared with the situation under Stalin—tends 
to depersonalize political conflict and to make it 
a protracted bureaucratic struggle. Secondly, 
the curbing of violence makes it more likely that 
conflicts will be resolved by patched-up com- 
promises rather than by drastic institutional 
redistributions of power and the reappearance 
of personal tyranny. Finally, the increasingly 
bureaucratic character of the struggle for power 
tends to transform it into a contest among high- 
level clerks and is therefore not conducive to 
attracting creative and innovating talent into 
the top leadership. 

Khrushchev’s fall provides a good illustration 
of the points made above, as well as an impor- 
tant precedent for the future. For the first time 
in Soviet history, the First Secretary has been 
toppled from power by his associates. This was 
done not in order to replace him with an alter- 
native personal leader or to pursue genuinely al- 


18 Molotov’s letter to the Central Committee on the eve 
of the 22nd Party Congress of October 1961, which 
bluntly and directly charged Khrushchev’s program with 
revisionism, was presumably designed to stir up the ap- 
paratchiki against the First Secretary. It may be a portent 
of things to come. 
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ternative goals, but in order to depersonalize the 
leadership and to pursue more effectively many 
of the previous policies. In a word, the objec- 
tives were impersonal leadership and higher bu- 
reaucratic efficiency. Khrushchev’s removal, 
however, also means that personal intrigues and 
cabals can work, that subordinate members of 
the leadership—or possibly, someday, a group 
of ex-leaders—can effectively conspire against 
a principal leader, with the result that any fu- 
ture First Secretary is bound to feel far less se- 
cure than Khrushchev must have felt at the 
beginning of October 1964. 

The absence of an institutionalized top execu- 
tive officer in the Soviet political system, in con- 
junction with the increased difficulties in the 
way of achieving personal dictatorship and the 
decreased personal cost of defeat in a political 
conflict, create a ready-made situation for group 
pressures and institutional clashes. In fact, al- 
though the range of disagreement may have nar- 
rowed, the scope of elite participation in power 
conflicts has already widened. Much of Khru- 
shchev’s exercise of power was preoccupied 
with mediating the demands of key institutions 
such as the army, or with overcoming the oppo- 
sition of others, such as the objections of the 
administrators to economic decentralization or 
of the heavy industrial managers to non-indus- 
trial priorities. These interests were heavily in- 
volved in the Khrushchev-Malenkov conflict 
and in the “anti-party” episode of 1957. 

At the present time, these pressures and 
clashes take place in an almost entirely amor- 
phous context, without constitutional definition 
and established procedures. The somewhat 
greater role played by the Central Committee 
in recent years still does not suffice to give this 
process of bureaucratic conflict a stable institu- 
tional expression. As far as we know from exist- 
ing evidence, the Central Committee still acted 
during the 1957 and 1964 crises primarily as a 
ratifying body, giving formal sanction to deci- 
sions already fought out in the Kremlin’s corri- 
dors of power.'* It did not act as either the ar- 
biter or the supreme legislative body. 

The competition for power, then, is changing 
from a death struggle among the few into a con- 
test played by many more. But the decline of 
violence does not, as is often assumed, automati- 


14 Roger Pethybridge, 4 Key to Soviet Politics, New 


York, Praeger, 1962. See also Myron Rush, The Rise of 
Khrushchev, Washington, DC, Public Affairs Press, 1958. 


cally benefit the Soviet political system; some- 
thing more effective and stable has to take the 
place of violence. The “game” of politics that has 
replaced the former mafia-style struggles for 
power is no longer murderous, but it is still not 
a stable game played within an established 
arena, according to accepted rules, and involv- 
ing more or less formal teams. It resembles more 
the anarchistic free-for-all of the playground 
and therefore could become, in some respects, 
even more debilitating to the system. Stalin 
encouraged institutional conflict below him so 
that he could wield his power with less restraint. 
Institutional conflict combined with mediocre 
and unstable personal leadership makes for in- 
effective and precarious power. 


Party and Group Interests 


In a stimulating study of political develop- 
ment and decay, Samuel Huntington has argued 
that stable political growth requires a balance 
between political “institutionalization” and 
political “participation”: that merely increasing 
popular mobilization and participation in poli- 
tics without achieving a corresponding degree 
of “institutionalization of political organization 
and procedures” results not in political develop- 
ment but in political decay.** Commenting in 
passing on the Soviet system, he therefore noted 
that “a strong party is in the Soviet public in- 
terest” because it provides a stable institutional 
framework.*® 

The Soviet political system has certainly 
achieved a high index of institutionalization. 
For almost five decades the ruling party has 
maintained unquestioned supremacy over the 
society, imposing its ideology at will. Tradition- 
ally, the Communist system has combined its 
high institutionalization with high pseudo-par- 
ticipation of individuals.’” But a difficulty could 


15 Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Development and 
Political Decay,” World Politics (Princeton, N. J.) April 
1965. 

16 [bid., p. 414. 

17 The massive campaigns launching “public discussions” 
that involve millions of people, the periodic “elections” 
that decide nothing, were designed to develop participation 
without threat to the institutionalized political organiza- 
tion and procedures. The official theory held that as Com- 
munist consciousness developed and new forms of social 
and public relations took root, political participation would 
become more meaningful and the public would come to 
govern itself. 


arise if division within the top leadership of the 
political system weakened political “institution- 
alization” while simultaneously stimulating 
genuine public participation by groups and in- 
stitutions. Could this new condition be given 
an effective and stable institutional framework 
and, if so, with what implications for the 
“strong” party? 

Today the Soviet political system is again 
oligarchic, but its socio-economic setting is now 
quite different. Soviet society is far more de- 
veloped and stable, far less malleable and at- 
omized. In the past, the key groups that had 
to be considered as potential political partici- 
pants were relatively few. Today, in addition to 
the vastly more entrenched institutional inter- 
ests, such as the police, the military, and the 
state bureaucracy, the youth could become a 
source of ferment, the consumers could become 
more restless, the collective farmers more re- 
calcitrant, the scientists more outspoken, the 
non-Russian nationalities more demanding. Pro- 
longed competition among the oligarchs would 
certainly accelerate the assertiveness of such 
groups. 

By now some of these groups have a degree of 
institutional cohesion, and occasionally they act 
in concert on some issues.’* They certainly can 
lobby and, in turn, be courted by ambitious and 
opportunistic oligarchs. Some groups, because 
of institutional cohesion, advantageous location, 
easy access to the top leadership, and ability to 
articulate their goals and interests, can be quite 


18 A schematic distribution of these groups is indicated 


by the following approximate figures: (A) amorphous so- 
cial forces that in the main express passively broad social 
aspirations: workers and peasants, about 88 million; 
white collar and technical intelligentsia, about 21 million. 
(B) specific interest groups that promote their own partic- 
ular interests: the literary and artistic community, about 
75 thousand; higher-level scientists, about 150 thousand; 
physicians, about 380 thousand. (C) policy groups whose 
interests necessarily spill over into broad matters of na- 
tional policy: industrial managers, about 200 thousand; 
state and collective farm chairmen, about 45 thousand; 
commanding military personnel, about 80 thousand; 
higher-level state bureaucrats, about 250 thousand. These 
groups are integrated by the professional apparatchiki, 
who number about 150-200 thousand. All of these groups 
in turn could be broken down into sub-units; e.g., the 
literary community, institutionally built around several 
journals, can be divided into hard-liners, the centrists, and 
the progressives, etc. Similarly, the military. On some 
issues, there may be cross-interlocking of sub-groups, as 
well as more-or-less temporary coalitions of groups. See 
Z. Brzezinski and §. Huntington, Political Power: USA- 
USSR, New York, Viking Press, 1964, Ch. 4, for further 


discussion. 
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influential."° Taken together they represent a 
wide spectrum of opinion, and in the setting of 
oligarchical rule there is bound to be some cor- 
respondence between their respective stances 
and those of the top leaders. This spectrum is 
represented in simplified fashion by the chart 
on this page, which takes cumulative account of 
the principal divisions, both on external and on 
domestic issues, that have perplexed Soviet po- 
litical life during the last decade or so.*° Obvi- 
ously, the table is somewhat arbitrary and also 
highly speculative. Individuals and groups 


19 An obvious example is the military command, bureau- 
cratically cohesive and with a specific esprit de corps, lo- 
cated in Moscow, necessarily in frequent contact with 
the top leaders, and possessing its own journals of opinion 
(where strategic and hence also—indirectly—budgetary, 
foreign, and other issues can be discussed ). 

20 The categories “systemic left,” etc., are adapted from 
R. R. Levine’s book, The Arms Debate (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1963), which contains 
a suggestive chart of American opinion on international 
issues. By “systemic left” is meant here a radical reformist 
outlook, challenging the predominant values of the existing 
system; by “systemic right” is meant an almost reactionary 
return to past values; the other three categories designate 
differences of degree within a dominant “mainstream.” 

In the chart below (unlike Levine’s), the center position 
serves as a dividing line, and hence no one is listed directly 
under it. Malenkov is listed as “systemic left’ because his 
proposals represented at the time a drastic departure from 
established positions. Molotov is labeled “systemic right” 
because of his inclination to defend the essentials of the 
Stalinist system in a setting which had changed profoundly 
since Stalin’s death. 


cannot be categorized so simply, and some, 
clearly, could be shifted left or right with equal 
cause, as indeed they often shift themselves. 
Nonetheless, the chart illustrates the range of 
opinion that exists in the Soviet system and sug- 
gests the kind of alliances, group competition, 
and political courtship that probably prevail, 
cutting vertically through the party organiza- 
tion. 

Not just Western but also Communist (al- 
though not as yet Soviet) political thinkers are 
coming to recognize more and more openly the 
existence of group conflict even in a Communist- 
dominated society. A Slovak jurist recently ob- 
served: 


The social interest in our society can be demo- 
cratically formed only by the imtegration of 
group interests; in the process of this integra- 
tion, the interest groups protect their own eco- 
nomic and other social interests; this 1s im no 
way altered by the fact that everything appears 
on the surface as a unity of interests.™ 


The author went on to stress that the key polli- 
tical problem facing the Communist system is 


21M. Lakatos, “On Some Problems of the Structure of 
Our Political System,” Pravny obzor (Bratislava), No. 1, 
1965, as quoted in Gordon Skilling’s illuminating paper, 
“Interest Groups and Communist Politics,’ read to the 
Canadian Political Science Association in June 1965. 


Policy Spectrum USSR 


po eee Marginalis! —————_____________,, 


Systemic Systemic 
Left Left Centrist Right Right 
Malenkov Khrushchev Kosygin ‘Brezhnev Kozlov Molotov 
Podgorny Mikoyan | Shelepin Suzlov Kaganovich 
Voronov 
Regional Central Agitprop 
Consumer Apparat Apparat 
Goods Industry Light Heavy 
Industry Industry 
Military | Conventional 
Innovators Army 
Agronomists Ministerial Secret 
Scientists Bureaucrats Police 
Moscow- Economic Economic 
Leningrad Reformers Computators 
Intellectuals (Liberman) (Nemchinov ) 
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that of achieving integration of group interests. 

Traditionally, this function of integration has 
been monopolized by the party, resorting—since 
the discard of terror—to the means of bureau- 
cratic arbitration. In the words of the author 
just cited, “the party as the leading and direct- 
ing political force fulfills its functions by resolv- 
ing intra-class and inter-class interests.” In do- 
ing so, the party generally has preferred to deal 
with each group bilaterally, thereby preventing 
the formation of coalitions and informal group 
consensus. In this way the unity of political di- 
rection as well as the political supremacy of the 
ruling party have been maintained. The party 
has always been very jealous of its “integrative” 
prerogative, and the intrusion on the political 
scene of any other group has been strongly re- 
sented. The party’s institutional primacy has 
thus depended on limiting the real participation 
of other groups. 


If, for one reason or another, the party were 
to weaken in the performance of this function, 
the only alternative to anarchy would be some 
imstitutionalized process of mediation, replacing 
the party’s bureaucratic arbitration. Since, as 
noted, group participation has become more 
widespread, while the party’s effectiveness in 
achieving integration has been lessened by the 
decline in the vigor of Soviet leadership and by 
the persistent divisions in the top echelon, the 
creation and eventual formal institutionaliza- 
tion of some such process of mediation is gaining 
in urgency. Otherwise participation could out- 
run institutionalization and result in a challenge 
to the party’s integrative function. 


hrushchev’s practice of holding enlarged 
Central Committee plenums, with representa- 
tives of other groups present, seems to have 
been.a step towards formalizing a more regular 
consultative procedure. (It also had the politi- 
cally expedient effect of bypassing Khru- 
shchev’s opponents in the central leadership. ) 
Such enlarged plenums provided a consultative 
forum, where policies could be debated, views 
articulated, and even some contradictory in- 
terests resolved. Although the device still re- 
mained essentially non-institutionalized and 
only ad hoc, consultative and not legislative, 
still subject to domination by the party apparat, 
it was nonetheless a response to the new quest 
for real participation that Soviet society has 


manifested and which the Soviet system badly 
needs. It was also a compromise solution, at- 
tempting to wed the party’s primacy to a pro- 
cedure allowing group articulation. 

However, the problem has become much more 
complex and fundamental because of the organi- 
zational and ideological crisis in the party over 
its relevance to the evolving Soviet system. For 
many years the party’ s monopoly of power and 
hence its active intervention in all spheres of 
Soviet life could indeed be said to be “in the 
Soviet public interest.” The party provided 
social mobilization, leadership, and a dominant 
outlook for a rapidly changing and developing 
society. But, in the main, that society has now 
taken shape. It is no longer malleable, subject 
to simple mobilization, or susceptible to doctri- 
naire ideological manipulation. 

As a result, Soviet history in the last few years 
has been dominated by the spectacle of a party 
in search of a role. What is to be the function of 
an ideocratic party in a relatively complex and 
industrialized society, in which the structure of 
social relationships generally reflects the party’s 
ideological preferences? To be sure, like any 
large sociopolitical system, the Soviet system 
needs an integrative organ. But the question is, 
What is the most socially desirable way of 
achieving such integration? Is a “strong” party 
one that dominates and interferes in everything, 
and is this interference conducive to continued 
Soviet economic, political and_ intellectual 
growth? 

In 1962 Khrushchev tried to provide a solu- 
tion. The division of the party into two verti- 
cally parallel, functional organs was an attempt 
to make the party directly relevant to the econ- 
omy and to wed the party’s operations to pro- 
duction processes. It was a bold, dramatic and 
radical innovation, reflecting a recognition of 
the need to adapt the party’s role to a new state 
of Soviet social development. But it was also 
a dangerous initiative; it carried within itself 
the potential of political disunity as well as the 
possibility that the party would become so 
absorbed in economic affairs that it would lose 
its political and ideological identity. That it 
was rapidly repudiated by Khrushchev’s succes- 
sors is testimony to the repugnance that the re- 
organization must have stimulated among the 
professional party bureaucrats. 

His successors, having rejected Khrushchev’s 
reorganization “fs the party, have been attempt- 
ing a compromise solution—in effect, a policy of 
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“muddling through.” On the one hand, they 
recognize that the party can no longer direct 
the entire Soviet economy from the Kremlin 
and that major institutional reforms in the 
economic sphere, pointing towards more local 
autonomy and decision-making, are indis- 
pensable.*? (Similar tendencies are apparent 
elsewhere—e.g., the stress on professional self- 
management in the military establishment.) 
This constitutes a partial and implicit acknowl- 
edgment that in some respects a party of total 
control is today incompatible with the Soviet 
public interest. 

On the other hand, since obviously inherent 
in the trend towards decentralization is the 
danger that the party will be gradually trans- 
formed from a directing, ideologically-oriented 
organization to a merely instrumental and prag- 
matic body specializing in adjustment and com- 
promise of social group aspirations, the party 
functionaries, out of a sense of vested interest, 
have been attempting simultaneously to revive 
the ideological vitality of the CPSU. Hence the 
renewed stress on ideology and ideological train- 
ing; hence the new importance attached to the 
work of the ideological commissions; and hence 
the categorical reminders that “Marxist educa- 
tion, Marxist-Leninist training, and the ideolog- 
ical tempering of CPSU members and candidate 
members is the primary concern of every party 
organization and committee.” ** 


owever, it is far from certain that eco- 
nomic decentralization and ideological “re- 
tempering” can be pushed forward hand in hand. 
The present leadership appears oblivious to the 
fact that established ideology remains vital only 
when ideologically motivated power is applied 


22 See the report delivered by A. Kosygin to the CC 
Plenum on Sept. 27, 1965, proposing the reorganization of 
the Soviet economy. Also his speech at a meeting of the 
USSR State Planning Committee, Planovoe khoziaistvo 
(Moscow) April 1965; and the frank discussion by A. E. 
Lunev, “Democratic Centralism in Soviet State Adminis- 
tration,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), No. 
4, 1965. 

23 “Tdeological Hardening of Communists” (editorial), 
Pravda, June 28, 1965. There have been a whole series of 
articles in this vein, stressing the inseparability of ideologi- 
cal and organizational work. For details of a proposed 
large-scale indoctrination campaign, see V. Stepakov, head 
of the Department of Propaganda and Agitation of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, “Master the Great 
Teaching of Marxism-Leninism,” Pravda, Aug. 4, 1965. 
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to achieve ideological goals. A gradual reduc- 
tion in the directing role of the party cannot be 
compensated for by an increased emphasis on 
ideological semantics. Economic decentraliza- 
tion inescapably reduces the scope of the politi- 
cal-ideological and increases the realm of the 
pragmatic-instrumental. It strengthens the 
trend, publicly bemoaned by Soviet ideologists, 
toward depolitization of the Soviet elite.* A 
massive indoctrination campaign directed at the 
elite cannot operate in a “de-ideologized” socio- 
economic context, and major efforts to promote 
such a campaign could, indeed, prompt the 
social isolation of the party, making its dogmas 
even more irrelevant to the daily concerns of a 
Soviet scientist, factory director, or army gen- 
eral. That in turn would further reduce the abil- 
ity of the party to provide effective integration 
in Soviet society, while underscoring the party 
apparatchtk’s functional irrelevance to the 
workings of Soviet administration and tech- 
nology. 


If the party rejects a return to ideological 
dogmas and renewed dogmatic indoctrination, 
it unavoidably faces the prospect of further 
internal change. It will gradually become a loose 
body, combining a vast variety of specialists, 
engineers, scientists, administrators, profes- 
sional bureaucrats, agronomists, etc. Without a 
common dogma and without an active program, 
what will hold these people together? The party 
at this stage will face the same dilemma that the 
fascist and falange parties faced, and that cur- 
rently confronts the Yugoslav and Polish Com- 
munists: in the absence of a large-scale domestic 
program of change, in the execution of which 
other groups and institutions become subordi- 
nated to the party, the party’s domestic pri- 
macy declines and its ability to provide social- 
political integration is negated. 


Moreover, the Soviet party leaders would be 
wrong to assume complacently that the nar- 
rowed range of disagreement over domestic 
policy alternatives could not again widen. Per- 
sistent difficulties in agriculture could some day 
prompt a political aspirant to question the value 
of collectivization; or the dissatisfaction of some 


24 Stepakov, ibid., explicitly states that in recent years 


“many comrades” who have assumed leading posts in the 
“directive aktivs” of the party have inadequate ideological 
knowledge, even though they have excellent technical back- 
grounds; and he urges steps against the “replacement” of 
party training “by professional-technical education.” 


nationalities could impose a major strain on the 
Soviet constitutional structure; or foreign af- 
fairs could again become the source of bitter 
internal conflicts. The ability of the system to 
withstand the combined impact of such divisive 
issues and of greater group intrusion into pol- 
itics would much depend on the adaptations 
that it makes in its organization of leadership 
and in its processes of decision-making. Unless 
alternative mechanisms of integration are 
created, a situation could arise in which some 
group other than the top apparat—a group that 
had continued to attract talent into its top 
ranks and had not been beset by bureaucrat- 
ically debilitating conflict at the top—could 


step forth to seek power; invoking the Soviet 
public interest in the name of established Com- 
munist ideals, and offering itself (probably in 
coalition with some section of the party leader- 
ship) as the only alternative to chaos, it would 
attempt to provide a new balance between in- 
stitutionalization and participation. 


The Threat of Degeneration 


The Soviet leaders have recognized the need 
of institutional reforms in the economic sector 
in order to revitalize the national economy. The 
fact is that institutional reforms are just as 


Socialism in Russia and the World Revolution 


The socialist countries’ course of building 
socialism and communism, far from retarding 
the revolutionary initiative of the working 
people of the capitalist countries, is the most 
effective means for its all-round development. 

It is no easy task for the socialist countries 
to achieve superiority over the countries of 
capital in material production, considering that 
the latter have long-established experience in 
industrial and technical development. But it 
is nonetheless being steadily solved. The “eco- 
nomic challenge” of socialism to capitalism is 
becoming ever more powerful. Industrial pro- 
duction in the world of socialism has increased 
approximately ninefold as compared to the 
prewar level, and in the world of capitalism 
only 3.2 times. Solution of the task of the 
outstripping of the capitalist countries by the 
socialist ones, when the latter begin to produce 
more than half the world’s output, will still 
require a certain amount of time. But even our 
political adversaries are obliged to admit that 
such a prospect is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. 

The Soviet people, having achieved the con- 
struction and consolidation of socialism, have 
only one course—toward communism. The 
existence of imperialism cannot stop the crea- 
tion of communism in the USSR, as it did not 
at the time stop the victories of socialism in 
our country. This is all the more true now that 
there exists a world socialist system, which is 
successfully countering the plots of imperial- 


ism. Just as socialism was built in the USSR 
against the will of imperialism, so will com- 
munism be built in our country despite wishes 
tothe contrary. ... 

The socialist countries’ course of building 
socialism and communism has been tested in 
the 20 years of practical experience of postwar 
development. The successes of the socialist 
countries in building socialism and communism 
are in themselves an irrefutable confirmation 
of the correctness of this course. At the same 
time, the great revolutionary changes that 
have taken place in the world in the past 20 
years are to an enormous degree the result of 
the influence of the socialist system, which is 
becoming the decisive force of present-day 
world development. Further successes in the 
construction of socialism and communism in 
the socialist countries will create even more 
favorable conditions for all the revolutionary 
detachments of the present day, for their 
closest unification into a powerful, victorious 
anti-imperialist alliance, for the struggle of the 
working people of all countries for the aboli- 
tion of the obsolete system of capitalism, for 
the victory of world socialism. 


—From “‘The Supreme Internationalist 
Duty of the Socialist Country," Pravda, 
October 27, 1965. English text from 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
New York, November 17, 1965, pp. 
8-9. 
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badly needed—and even more overdue—in the 
political sector. Indeed, the effort to maintain 
a doctrinaire dictatorship over an increasingly 
modern and industrial society has already con- 
tributed to a reopening of the gap that existed in 
prerevolutionary Russia between the political 
system and the society, thereby posing the 
threat of the degeneration of the Soviet system. 

A political system can be said to degenerate 
when there is a perceptible decline in the quality 
of the social talent that the political leadership 
attracts to itself in competition with other 
groups; when there is persistent division within 
the ruling elite, accompanied by a decline in its 
commitment to shared beliefs; when there is 
protracted instability in the top leadership; 
when there is a decline in the capacity of the 
ruling elite to define the purposes of the political 
system in relationship to society and to express 
them in effective institutional terms; when there 
is a fuzzing of institutional and hierarchical 
lines of command, resulting in the uncontrolled 
and unchanneled intrusion into politics of hith- 
erto politically uninvolved groupings.” All of 
these indicators were discernible in the political 
systems of Tsarist Russia, the French Third 
Republic, Chiang Kai-Shek’s China and Ra- 
kosi’s Hungary. Today, as already noted, at 
least several are apparent in the Soviet political 
system. 

This is not to say, however, that the evolution 
of the Soviet system has inevitably turned into 
degeneration. Much still depends on how the 
ruling Soviet elite reacts. Policies of retrench- 
ment, increasing dogmatism, and even violence, 
which—if now applied—would follow almost a 
decade of loosening up, could bring about a 
grave situation of tension, and the possibility of 
revolutionary outbreaks could not be discounted 
entirely. “Terror is indispensable to any dicta- 
torship, but it cannot compensate for incom- 
petent leaders and a defective organization of 
authority,” observed a historian of the French 
revolution, writing of the Second Directory.” 
It is equally true of the Soviet political scene. 

The threat of degeneration could be lessened 
through several adaptations designed to adjust 
the Soviet political system to the changes that 


25 For a general discussion and a somewhat different 
formulation, see S. Huntington, “Political Development 
and Political Decay,” pp. 415-17. 

26 G. Lefebvre, The French Revolution, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1965, Vol. II, p. 205. 
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have taken place in the now more mature so- 
ciety. First of all, the top policy-making organ 
of the Soviet system has been traditionally the 
exclusive preserve of the professional politician, 
and in many respects this has assured the Soviet 
political system of able and experienced leader- 
ship. However, since a professional bureaucracy 
is not prone to produce broad “generalizing” 
talents, and since the inherent differentiation of 
functions within it increases the likelihood of 
leaders with relatively much narrower speciali- 
zation than hitherto was the case, the need for 
somewhat broader representation of social 
talent within the top political leadership, and 
not merely on secondary levels as hitherto, is 
becoming urgent. If several outstanding scien- 
tists, professional economists, industrial manag- 
ers, and others were to be co-opted by lateral 
entry into the ruling Presidium, the progressive 
transformation of the leadership into a regime 
of clerks could thereby be averted, and the 
alienation of other groups from the political 
system perhaps halted. 


Secondly, the Soviet leaders would have to 
institutionalize a chief executive office and 
strive to endow it with legitimacy and stability. 
This would eventually require the creation of a 
formal and open process of leadership selection, 
as well—probably—as a time limit on the ten- 
ure of the chief executive position. The time 
limit, if honored, would depersonalize power, 


. while an institutionalized process of selection 


geared to a specific date—and therefore also 
limited in time—would reduce the debilitating 
effects of unchecked and protracted conflict in 
the top echelons of power. 


he CPSU continues to be an ideocratic 
party with a strong tradition of dogmatic in- 
tolerance and organizational discipline. Today 
less militant and more bureaucratic in outlook, 
it still requires a top catalyst, though no longer 
a personal tyrant, for effective operations. The 
example of the papacy, or perhaps of Mexico, 
where a ruling party has created a reasonably 
effective system of presidential succession, offers 
a demonstration of how one-man rule can be 
combined with a formal office of the chief execu- 
tive, endowed with legitimacy, tenure and a for- 
mally established pattern of selection. 
Any real institutionalization of power would 
have significant implications for the party. If its 


Central Committee were to become in effect an 
electoral college, selecting a ruler whom no one 
could threaten during his tenure, the process of 
selection would have to be endowed with con- 
siderable respectability. It would have to be 
much more than a mere ratification of an a 
priori decision reached by some bureaucratic 
cabal. The process would require tolerance for 
the expression of diverse opinions in a spirit free 
of dogmatism, a certain amount of open com- 
petition among rivals for power, and perhaps 
even the formation of informal coalitions—at 
least temporary ones. In a word, it would mean 
a break with the Leninist past, with conse- 
quences that would unavoidably spill over from 
the party into the entire system and society. 

Thirdly, increased social participation in poli- 
tics unavoidably creates the need for an insti- 
tutionalized arena for the mediation of group 
interests, if tensions and conflicts, and eventu- 
ally perhaps even anarchy, are to be avoided. 
The enlarged plenums of the Central Commit- 
tee were a right beginning, but if the Committee 
is to mediate effectively among the variety of 
institutional and group interests that now exist 
in Soviet society, its membership will have to 
be made much more representative and the pre- 
dominance of party bureaucrats watered down. 
Alternatively, the Soviet leaders might con- 


sider following the Yugoslav course of creating 
a new institution for the explicit purpose of pro- 
viding group representation and reconciling dif- 
ferent interests. In either case, an effective 
organ of mediation could not be merely a front 
for the party’s continued bureaucratic arbitra- 
tion of social interests, as that would simply 
perpetuate the present dilemmas. 

Obviously, the implementation of such insti- 
tutional reforms would eventually lead to a pro- 
found transformation of the Soviet system. But 
it is the absence of basic institutional develop- 
ment in the Soviet political system that has 
posed the danger of the system’s degeneration. 
It is noteworthy that the Yugoslavs have been 
experimenting with political reforms, including 
new institutions, designed to meet precisely the 
problems and dangers discussed here. Indeed, 
in the long run, perhaps the ultimate contribu- 
tion to Soviet political and social development 
that the CPSU can make is to adjust gracefully 
to the desirability, and perhaps even inevitabil- 
ity, of its own gradual withering away. In the 
meantime, the progressive transformation of the 
bureaucratic Communist dictatorship into a 
more pluralistic and institutionalized political 
system—even though still a system of one-party 
rule—seems essential if its degeneration is to be 
averted. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Rumania: Uhe Fruits 


of Autonomy 


By George Gross 


future Toynbee, looking at the 1960's, 
may well conclude that the central event of the 
current decade was the disintegration of the 
Soviet empire. This historic development is 
already well under way, deriving its principal 
momentum from the great schism between 
Moscow and Peking. But Soviet hegemony in 
Eastern Europe is also fragmenting, though less 
abruptly, and this process is bound to continue. 

Stalin’s concept of a monolithic bloc, with 
Moscow as its Third Rome, was already 
thoroughly shaken by the rise of nationalism in 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary during the 
preceding decade. In the case of Yugoslavia, 
this challenge was successful, and the first “Na- 
tional Communist” state was born. Next came 
Albania, which made a decisive break in 1961, 
although it chose not to look westward because 
of its traditional antipathy toward Yugoslavia. 


George Gross 1s the pseudonym of an eminent 
student of Rumanian affairs who has recently 
returned from an extended visit to Rumania. 
He has chosen to remain anonymous 1n order to 
protect some of his contacts in that country. 
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More recently, Rumania has gradually but 
surely asserted its independence from Moscow. 
When, on April 22, 1964, the Central Commit- 
tee of the Rumanian Communist Party (RCP )* 
adopted its declaration on party and state rela- 
tions, and when the Soviet Union failed either 
to prevent or to respond effectively to this act, 
a new form of independent national communism 
came into being. What follows is an account of 
how and why this has been accomplished, and 
what this accomplishment means. 


The Roots of Alienation 


When reports of Rumania’s controversy with 
the Soviet Union over economic problems first 
appeared in the Western press in 1963, many 
observers were surprised, if not skeptical. Ru- 


1Until July 1965 the party was officially known as 
the Rumanian Workers’ Party (RWP) but, for the sake 
of convenience, will hereafter be referred to throughout, 
except in source references, as RCP. 


mania had long been regarded as one of Mos- 
cow’s most docile “satellites.” After all, it was 
noted, most of its leaders had occupied influen- 
tial posts ever since communism gained power 
in Rumania and had long been identified with 
Soviet interests. 

Actually, unmistakable signs of friction be- 
tween Bucharest and Moscow had appeared 
earlier. The clearest instance was the plenum 
of the RCP Central Committee in November- 
December 1961. The plenum’s main purpose 
was to review—and rewrite—the history of the 
RCP in a manner which was strongly national- 
istic and, implicitly, anti-Soviet. The tone of 
the debate suggested that the speakers were 
concerned not just with past grudges against 
the USSR, but with current disputes. 


In his speech to the plenum, the then Chair- 
man of the State Planning Committee, Gheorge 
Gaston Marin, put his finger on a specific 
source of discord: he criticized certain “errone- 
ous theories” which would deny each socialized 
country the right to build its own heavy indus- 
try and which “present in a distorted fashion 
the principles of specialization and cooperation 
within the framework of the socialist interna- 
tional division of labor.”* This was a clear 
attack on Soviet proposals, then under consid- 
eration, for the economic integration of the 
countries belonging to the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (usually referred to in the West 
as Comecon), the Communist counterpart of 
the West European Common Market. 


In trying to work out the precise order and 
interrelation of Rumania’s early moves away 
from Moscow, a Western observer has few hard 
facts to go on. Essentially he is faced with a 
choice between two theories. The most com- 
mon explanation holds that a conflict of eco- 
nomic interests was at the root of it all, and that 
the other facets of Rumania’s independent 
stand were added on, willy-nilly, as the eco- 
nomic controversy progressed. In point of time, 
this would place the beginning of Rumanian- 
Soviet differences as far back as 1961, or per- 
haps even the late 1950’s when Rumania 
evidently encountered some opposition from 
Moscow in drawing up its national economic 
plan for 1960-65. 

However, there is weighter evidence that the 
roots go deeper, and that the defiance of Mos- 


* Agerpres Supplement, December 1961. 


cow on economic matters was but the opening 
shot in a more ambitious campaign. The events 
which will be reviewed strongly indicate a co- 
ordinated and preconceived effort to gain in- 
dependence of action on a broad front—political 
as well as economic. This conclusion also finds 
some support in the history of the RCP. 

Although their regime was a creature of the 
Soviet postwar occupation, and though they 
shared in this creation, the RCP leaders 
grouped around Gheorghiu-Dej, the late party 
First Secretary and President of Rumania, were 
not “Moscow men” but home-grown Commu- 
nists, veterans of the Communist underground 
inside the country. As the Soviet Army ap- 
proached Rumania, Dej and his closest associ- 
ates were serving political sentences in Ru- 
manian jails, and unlike the Rumanian 
Communist émigrés in Moscow headed by Ana 
Pauker, who were little more than stooges of 
Stalin, Dej’s group had slight contact with or 
guidance from Moscow. In fact, they soon 
found themselves in a political struggle with the 
Moscovites. In April 1944, they succeeded in 
ousting the then leader of the RCP, Stefan 
Foris, who by their account was “a traitor” 
“imposed” on the party by Stalin. (Rumanian 
officials claim that the purge of Foris was car- 
ried out without Moscow’s knowledge.) The 
next round, however, went to the Pauker group 
of Moscovites. With the backing of Stalin, these 
“foreign elements” succeeded in “usurping” 
dominant posts in the party leadership in Sep- 
tember 1944. Even though Dej became and 
remained leader of the party in the period that 
followed, it was only in 1952, when Pauker and 
her associates were purged, that the native Ru- 
manian group gained full control. 


If this official Rumanian account of the early 
postwar struggle for the party leadership is 
accurate—and it probably is substantially so— 
Dej and his associates must have long harbored 
a sense of resentment and even alienation vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union. The bitterness of subse- 
quent attacks (in 1964) by Rumanian leaders 
on Soviet economic exploitation of Rumania in 
the 1940’s and 1950's suggests that this, too, was 
an early source of alienation. Thus, it seems 
entirely possible that, at some time during the 
latter half of the 1950’s, after they had consoli- 


3 Declaration of the RWP Central Committee Plenum, 


November-December 1961. Ibid. 
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dated their internal position by expelling the 
Moscovites, the Dej group gradually came to 
the conclusion that they should strike out on 
their own once certain preconditions were met 
and a suitable opportunity arose. 

Such circumstances were not long in coming. 
The most important precondition was the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Rumania, which 
occurred in 1958. Secondly, the Rumanian lead- 
ers needed to establish a firm economic base 
elsewhere in order to lessen their material de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union. They proceeded 
to do just that—though other purely economic 
conditions were also involved—by rapidly ex- 
panding Rumania’s trade with Western Europe. 
Finally, the opportunity came when the sim- 
mering differences between Moscow and Peking 
evolved, in the early 1960’s, into a deep and 
irrevocable split. This was indeed a windfall 
for Bucharest, as it afforded ideal terrain for 
political maneuver against the weakened cen- 
ter of world communism. 


The Economic Issues 


Perhaps the basic and most conspicuous ex- 
pression of Rumania’s resurgent nationalism 
has been Bucharest’s insistence on pursuing an 
independent economic policy involving full in- 
dustrial exploitation of the country’s raw ma- 
terials, development of a diversified modern 
industry, and heavy reliance on Western tech- 
nology and trade to accomplish these goals. 
This policy has conflicted with the Soviet cam- 
paign, launched in 1961-62, to strengthen 
Comecon organizationally and to deepen the 
“socialist international division of labor.” Mos- 
cow conceived of these schemes as a means of 
strengthening its political control over the East 
European members of Comecon by binding 
them to the USSR economically. The “have” 
countries of Comecon, such as East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, have 
nevertheless favored the Soviet plans as a 
means of raising industrial efficiency and meet- 
ing their agricultural deficits. Rumania, on the 
other hand, regards them as an encroachment 
on noronall sovereignty and as a device to make 
Rumania a permanent food and raw material 
base for the more developed Comecon countries. 

The concrete issues over which Moscow and 
Bucharest have disagreed can be briefly put as 
follows: 
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(1) Rumania has rejected Soviet proposals 
that it cut back plans for developing industries 
which Moscow thought were inefficient or du- 
plicated industries elsewhere in Comecon. It 
has also rejected the related Soviet proposal 
that Rumania concentrate its resources in agri- 
culture and in industries which fit in with bloc- 
wide needs. 

(2) Rumania has refused to alter its “food- 
for-industries” trade pattern with the West in 
order to bail out the food and raw-material 
deficits of the industrialized members of Come- 
con. 

(3) Given these substantive differences with 
the majority of Comecon members, Rumania 
has understandably opposed schemes to em- 
power Comecon central organs (such as the 
supranational planning agency proposed by 
Khrushchev) to prescribe the economic policies 
of individual members by majority rule. It has 
likewise rejected other forms of cooperation 
between two or more Comecon members—such 
as jointly-owned enterprises or interstate eco- 
nomic complexes—which would infringe on na- 
tional ownership or control. 

After bubbling near the surface for a year 
or so, these divergencies came to a head at a 
session of the Comecon Executive Committee 
which met in Moscow in February 1963. Ru- 
mania’s permanent representative, Vice-Pre- 
mier Alexandru Birladeanu, flatly affirmed Ru- 
mania’s opposition to Moscow’s integration 
schemes and refused to budge from this position. 
The RCP Central Committee promptly con- 
vened a plenum on March 5-8 to throw its 
weight behind the policy voiced by Birladeanu. 
It pointedly declared that the principal means 
of developing the division of labor was “the 
coordination of national economic plans” based 
on “respect for national independence and sov- 
ereignty, complete equal rights, comradely mu- 
tual aid and reciprocal advantage.” *( Emphasis 


added. ) 


y this act, Rumania passed the first signif- 
icant milestone of its campaign to gain national 
independence. To drive the point home, the 
RCP leaders held a series of closed meetings 
throughout the country to explain their new 


4 Scintea (Bucharest), March 9, 1963. 


policy. The discussions at these meetings, as at 
the plenum, were emotionally nationalistic and 
pointedly critical of Soviet policies. 


There followed several months of diplomatic 
exchanges in which Moscow attempted to pres- 
sure the Rumanians into line, but without 
success. When a second denouement was 
reached at the summit meeting of Comecon 
party and government heads in Moscow on 
July 24-26, 1963, it was Khrushchev, not 
Gheorghiu-Dej, who backed down. Khru- 
shchev’s plan for a central planning agency was 
quietly buried, and the Rumanians were told 
that Comecon would take no steps affecting 
the Rumanian economy without their consent. 
However, the modus vivendi was little more 
than an agreement to disagree. Gheorghiu-Dej 
restated Rumania’s determination to stick by 
its economic policies, while Khrushchev, UI- 
bricht, and others cautioned that Comecon 
would proceed to carry out various forms of 
bilateral and multilateral economic integration 
—without Rumania, if need be. 


Although the controversy over Comecon in- 
tegration has since undergone little change, the 
showdown at the July 1963 conference had 
significant and far-reaching consequences. For 
the Soviet Union, it meant the collapse of its 
scheme for a closely integrated economic struc- 
ture in the Comecon area. Moscow’s political 
hold, both present and potential, over Eastern 
Europe was weakened accordingly. 


For the other Comecon members (excluding 
Rumania), the Rumanian monkey wrench 
meant that they would have to look for alterna- 
tive solutions of their economic problems. Some 
of them, inspired no doubt by Rumania’s suc- 
cessful formula, have already shown signs of 
seeking increased economic ties with the West 
as a long-term remedy. 


As for Rumania, the conference has led to its 
increasing alienation from Comecon in a practi- 
cal as well as formal sense. In 1963-64, the 
USSR set up a new network of bilateral eco- 
nomic cooperation commissions with Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Bulgaria (a simi- 
lar agreement had been concluded earlier with 
East Germany). A parallel accord between 
the USSR and Rumania was not signed until 
September 1965, and its practical significance 
remains in doubt. Moreover, the idea of bilat- 
eral and multilateral specialization and _ joint- 
ownership ventures has been gaining increasing 
currency among the other East European mem- 


bers of Comecon. Several such groupings have 
been formed for the metallurgical, ball-bearing, 
and fertilizer industries, but Rumania is not a 
participant. 

Perhaps more importantly, the victory the 
Rumanians won at the Moscow conference un- 
doubtedly encouraged them to become even 
bolder in their quest for national identity. Their 
independent attitude rapidly infected other 
facets of their relations with the Soviet Union in 
the months that followed. 

Finally, the issues left unresolved by the 1963 
modus vivendi continued to exacerbate Ruma- 
nia’s relations with the Soviet Union and the 
other East European countries. During the 
latter half of 1963, the Rumanian press pub- 
lished a series of thinly veiled polemics against 
the Soviet position. By the spring of 1964, 
these jibes escalated into open and direct at- 
tacks. 


Bucharest Vis-a-vis 


Moscow and Peking 


While the controversy within Comecon gath- 
ered steam in early 1963, Bucharest began un- 
folding a policy of non-involvement, or quasi- 
neutrality, in the Sino-Soviet dispute. This 
neutral posture is “quasi” in the sense that the 
Rumanian policy of positive coexistence with 
the West is diametrically opposed to the mili- 
tant views of the Chinese Communists. How- 
ever, it is very real as regards the dispute itself, 
which is basically a power contest between 
Communist Rumania’s traditional master and 
the new Communist center in Asia. 

Rumania has manifested its neutral posture 
in several ways. For one thing it has doggedly 
refrained from any sweeping public condemna- 
tion of Communist China. Since the beginning 
of 1963, it is true, Rumanian spokesman have 
voiced some criticisms of Peking, but these 
have been perfunctory and concerned with spe- 
cific Chinese policies (e.g., towards the test-ban 
treaty and general disarmament, which the 
Rumanians favor). In contrast to the torrent of 
condemnation which has poured forth from 
Moscow and its supporters, there have been no 
Rumanian speeches, editorials, or Central Com- 
mittee resolutions directed against the Chinese. 
Also, Rumania has generally ignored the po- 
lemical broadsides issuing from both Moscow 
and Peking or, when it has chosen to acknowl- 
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edge them, has given them equal space in the 
Rumanian press. 

Actions as well as words have underscored 
Rumania’s policy of neutrality. The first such 
action was an indirect rebuff to Soviet efforts to 
isolate the Chinese and their friends: the Ru- 
manian Ambassador to Albania, who had been 
withdrawn along with other East European 
chiefs of mission in late 1961 following the break 
between Moscow and Tirana, was returned to 
his post in March 1963. Next, Gheorghiu-De} 
studiously avoided attending a series of in- 
formal meetings at which Moscow sought to 
rally bloc support against Communist China. 
Dej neglected to put in an appearance at the 
SED (East German) Party Congress in Janu- 
ary 1963; he boycotted the meeting of Come- 
con party chiefs held on the occasion of 
Ulbricht’s 70th birthday in June 1963; he delib- 
erately scheduled the April 1964 plenum of the 
RCP Central Committee so as to underscore 
his absence from a similar gathering for Khru- 
shchev’s 70th birthday festivities; and he failed 
to show up at the first meeting of Comecon 
party leaders with the new Soviet leadership in 
November 1964, shortly following Khrushchev’s 
removal. 

Finally, Rumania has on two occasions inter- 
vened on its own initiative in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute in an apparent effort to mediate. The 
first attempt was made by Premier Ion 
Gheorghe Maurer in March 1964 when he held 
talks with Mao in Peking and then met with 
Khrushchev on his way home. This intervention 
was reportedly prompted by Moscow’s decision 
(postponed for six weeks because of the Ru- 


A Plague on Both Your Houses 


It is inconceivable that, in relations 
between Communist states, reciprocal 
and deeply offensive accusations are 
levelled against the leaders of fraternal 
parties, calling them the “biggest revi- 
stonists of our time” in “collusion with 
r “Trotskyites” 


US imperialism” 


who “furiously attack world socialism.” 


—From April 1964 Declaration of the RCP 
Central Committee, Agerpres Supplement, 
April 1964. 
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manian intervention) to publish the February 
14 report of CPSU Secretary Mikhail Suslov 
violently attacking Peking. The second effort 
was an equally futile proposal that the Soviet, 
Chinese and Rumanian parties issue a tripartite 
appeal for Communist unity (drafted by the 
Rumanians ). 

Rumania’s course vis-a-vis Moscow and Pe- 
king is a classic example of a small country ex- 
ploiting a power conflict between two large 
rivals to serve its own interests. Indeed, the 
Sino-Soviet conflict has been the key factor 1 in 
Rumania’s assertion of independence from Mos- 
cow. With consummate timing and _ political 
sense, the Rumanian leaders have successfully 
exploited the conflict to show that they need 
not dance to the Soviet tune and to proclaim 
their right to act independently in pursuit of 
their own rather than Soviet national interests. 


Declaration of Independence 


The decisive step in Rumania’s drive for in- 
dependence was the issuance of the April 22, 
1964, Declaration of the RCP Central Commit- 
tee.» Adopted at the conclusion of an expanded 
plenum of unprecedented duration (April 15- 
22), this document was—and is—in fact a proc- 
lamation of Rumania’s right to national auton- 
omy and equality in the Communist world. 

On Comecon, the declaration amplified the 
standard Rumanian arguments against eco- 
nomic integration, explicitly rejecting measures 
“such as a joint plan and a single planning body 
for all member states, interstate technical-pro- 
duction mergers of branches of industry,” and 
other joint ventures. Such “suprastate” 
schemes, it maintained, “would turn sover- 
eignty into a notion devoid of any content.” As 
a counter to integration, the declaration elabo- 
rated upon Maurer’s proposal of November 
1963 to expand Comecon to include all 14 so- 
cialist states® and asserted Rumania’s “stead- 
fast” determination to strengthen cooperation 
with “all socialist countries”’—an implicit but 
clear defiance of Moscow’s excommunication of 


5 “Declaration on the Stand of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party Concerning the Problems of the World Communist 
and Working-class Movement, Endorsed by the Enlarged 
Plenum of the RWP Central Committee, April 1964,” 
Agerpres Supplement, April 1964. 

8 Scintea, Nov. 4, 1963. 


Albania. It also justified Rumanian policies and 
initiatives for developing trade relations with 
the West. 

Turning to the Sino-Soviet conflict, the dec- 
laration condemned Moscow and Peking with 
equal force for carrying on public polemics and 
for dragging “almost all” other parties into the 
quarrel. It appealed to the Soviet and Chinese 
parties to make “all efforts to bar the road to 
schism,” and called on all Communist parties to 
cease polemics and begin consultations looking 
to a new world Communist conference to rees- 
tablish unity. The conference must include 
“all” parties, since the inclusion of only “a part” 
of the parties would be “against the cause of 
unity and would lead to the aggravation of the 
situation, to the isolation of some fraternal par- 
ties, and to the consecration of a schism in the 
world Communist and workers’ movement.” 
Moscow was clearly the target of this sally as 
the declaration’s point of departure was the 
Soviet proposal to organize a conference as a 
“collective rebuff by Marxist-Leninist parties” 
to Communist China. 

By far the most significant and novel feature 
of the declaration—indeed, its primary message 
—was the repeated affirmation of the need, in all 
—and not just economic—relations between 
Communist states, to respect the “basic princi- 
ples” of equality and national sovereignty, and 
the explicit denial of the right of any party or 
state to be the center of communism. This 
thesis was developed as follows: 

Basic Principles. The principles of “national 
independence and sovereignty, equal rights, 
mutual advantage, comradely assistance, non- 
interference in internal affairs, observance of 
territorial integrity, socialist internationalism 
.. . form the immutable law . . . of the entire 
world socialist system” and the “only” basis 
of unity. 

Joint Formulation of General Line. Concern- 
ing “fundamental” problems common to all so- 
cialist states, joint positions should be reached, 
but only through mutual consultations and 
joint formulation of statements and “not by the 
stipulation of no-alternative solutions by some 
sort of superstate [1.e., Soviet] authority.” 
When agreement cannot be reached on basic 
matters of common interest, they should be put 
aside, and such differences should not be al- 
lowed to lead to “discriminatory” measures. 


Polycentrism and Self-Determination. The 
“general laws” of building socialism are applied 


to “concrete conditions of great diversity, in 
keeping with the level or stage of development 
of each socialist country and its historical pe- 
culiarities.” Strict observance of equal rights, of 
non-interference, and of “each party’s exclusive 
right to solve jts own political problems” is es- 
sential to unity and the resolution of disputes. 
“It is the exclusive right of each party inde- 
pendently to work out its political line, its con- 
crete objectives, and the ways and means of 
achieving them.” 

Rejection of Central Soviet Authority. Given 
this “diversity . . ., there are not and cannot 
be any no-alternative pattern and recipes; no 
one can decide what is and what is not correct 
for other countries and parties.” There are not 
and cannot be a “parent” party and a “son” 
party, a “superior” and a “subordinate” party. 
No party has a “privileged position, or can im- 
pose its line and opinions on other parties.” 

All in all, the Rumanian party’s declaration 
probably represents the most forthright and 
thoroughly reasoned rejection of Soviet suprem- 
acy ever made by an ostensible supporter of 
the USSR. By this act, Rumania has in fact 
staked out a claim to have its cake and eat it, 
too. It has served notice that whatever the out- 
come of the Sino-Soviet conflict, Rumania will 
take its own independent course. If the unity 
of the socialist camp is restored, it must be 
based on a “diverse” association of equal Com- 
munist states, with no supreme “center.” If 
Moscow and Peking irrevocably split, Rumania 
will stick to its policy of good relations with all 
Communist states and will not be obligated to 
join either side. 


Aftermath of the Declaration 


Khrushchev’s reaction to the Rumanian dec- 
laration must have been seething rage. But he 
probably received an even greater shock when, 
several weeks later, the Rumanian Communist 
leaders launched a campaign to explain the doc- 
ument to the Rumanian people. Though never 
publicized in the Rumanian press, indoctrina- 
tion meetings were held at virtually every place 
of work. Speakers at these meetings condemned 
Soviet domination and economic exploitation 
in explicit and outspoken terms. Moscow was 
accused of draining Rumania of its resources 
through the SOVROM joint stock companies, 
of exacting twenty times too much for war rep- 
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arations, and of selling goods to Rumania at 
inflated prices. The Soviet proposals in regard 
to Comecon were of course another object of 
attack. Khrushchev himself was criticized in 
the strongest terms. According to an account 
given this writer by a participant, one speaker 
accused the Soviet leader of having attempted 
to overthrow the Dej regime by soliciting— 
unsuccessfully—the support of malcontents 
within the RWP. Another speaker charged 
that Soviet agents had tried to penetrate the 
Rumanian police and army. 

The obvious purpose of the indoctrination 
campaign was to drive home the fact that Ru- 
mania had cut its ties of dependence on the 
Soviet Union and to rally public support for 
this new course. There is no question that the 
campaign was successful. Participants in the 
meetings (which sometimes lasted as long as 
ten hours) were stunned at the revelations they 
heard, but the general public response was 
strongly enthusiastic. 

How Moscow reacted to all this is not entirely 
clear. For one thing, however, it apparently 
sought to pressure Rumania indirectly through 
neighboring Hungary. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment had for some time been conducting a quiet 
diplomatic and propaganda campaign accusing 
Rumania of suppressing the Hungarian minor- 
ity of Transylvania. Then, in the late spring 
and early summer of 1964, scattered demonstra- 
tions against the Rumanian Government were 
staged by Hungarians in northern Transyl- 
vania. According to some Rumanian sources, 
supported by other collateral evidence, the 
demonstrations were instigated by Budapest 
with Moscow’s secret connivance. 

Meanwhile, Bucharest and Moscow engaged 
in a short but extremely sharp exchange of 
polemics. A culminating point was reached in 
mid-June when the Rumanian journal Viata 
Economica (Economic Life) published a violent 
diatribe against Soviet proposals for the estab- 
lishment of “interstate economic complexes,” 
in particular, a proposal advanced by a Soviet 
economist (E. B. Valev) to establish such a 
complex on the lower Danube.’ Intimating that 
this scheme was inspired by the Soviet govern- 
ment, the journal charged that it was nothing 
less than a “plan for the violation of the terri- 
torial integrity of Rumania, for the dismember- 


7 Viata economica, June 13, 1964. 
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ment of its national and state unity.” At this 
point, following an apparent warning from 
Khrushchev conveyed to Dej through Tito (the 
latter two met hurriedly on June 22), the Ru- 
manians decided to seek a cooling-off period, 
and Maurer was sent to Moscow to confer with 
Khrushchev in early July. The meeting was 
not entirely amicable because Maurer report- 
edly told the Soviet leaders that while Rumania 
did not wish to worsen its relations with the 
Soviet Union, it insisted on Soviet acceptance 
of the fact of its independence. However, the 
two leaders did agree to bring an end to open 
polemics between the two countries. Rumania 
also resumed publication of the Moscow-con- 
trolled international Communist journal, Prob- 
lems of Peace and Socialism, which it had sus- 
pended in May. 

This easing of tensions did not last long, 
however. After months of vacillation, Moscow 
formally proposed on July 30, 1964, that a pre- 
liminary conference of 26 Communist parties 
meet in Moscow on December 15 to prepare 
the way for a world conference with the obvious 
purpose of excommunicating Communist China. 
Three days earlier, Moscow’s trouble shooter, 
CPSU Secretary Nikolai Podgorny, had paid 
a hurried call to Gheorghiu-Dej at the latter’s 
summer home on the Black Sea in an effort to 
persuade the Rumanians to go along with the 
proposal. At some point—whether during Dej’s 
meeting with Podgorny or at a later time is not 
clear—the Rumanians formally rejected the 
invitation. 

Partly because of this action, the Soviet 
leaders postponed the preparatory conference 
until March 1, 1965, and renewed their efforts 
to persuade the Rumanians and other racalci- 
trants to attend by calling the conference a 
“consultative” meeting and limiting its scope 
of action. But this did not sway the Ruma- 
nians. Publicly they continued their purposeful 
silence on the Sino-Soviet dispute and on the 
March 1 conference itself. Privately they reit- 
erated their opposition to any conference de- 
signed to excommunicate the Chinese (knowing 
that they themselves could also become the 
eventual target of a Moscow-directed campaign 
against nationalism) and their refusal to be 
bound by the decisions of such a conference. 
Thus, when the “consultative” meeting finally 
convened last March, Rumania alone among 
the countries of the Warsaw Pact and Comecon 
was conspicuously absent. 


The Spread of Discord 


In the meantime, Rumanian opposition to 
Soviet domination of the international Com- 
munist movement had been spreading to other 
areas. In September 1964 Rumania reneged 
on a promise it had made just two months be- 
fore and again suspended publication of the 
Rumanian-language version of Problems of 
Peace and Socialism. (This publication has 
since been permitted to reappear but is subject 
to Rumanian censorship.) Next, at a confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) in Budapest on October 19-24, 1964, 
the Rumanian delegate openly opposed Soviet 
control of this front organization. The perform- 
ance was repeated shortly thereafter at meet- 
ings of two other front organizations—the In- 
ternational Students’ Union (IUS) and the In- 
ternational Federation of Democratic Women. 
Rumanian spokesmen charged that the Soviet- 
dominated leaderships of both these organiza- 
tions had violated the “equal rights—sover- 
eignty and autonomy of member organizations,” 
and they argued that the practice of i imposing 
decisions on all members by majority vote 
should give way to unanimity rule.® 


There have even been signs that Bucharest’s 
independent attitude has touched on the most 
sensitive nerve of all in its relations with Mos- 
cow—its commitment to the Warsaw Pact. By 
a decree of October 31, 1964, Rumania reduced 
the term of service of army conscripts from 24 
to 16 months, the shortest term of service in 
any Warsaw Pact country. This action was 
almost certainly taken unilaterally, and whether 
or not it had an important effect on bloc mili- 
tary capabilities, it was a breach of discipline 
which Moscow must have found intolerable. 
At about this time (from October 23 to Novem- 
ber 3) the Soviet Commander of Warsaw Pact 
forces, Marshal A. A. Grechko, was on an offi- 
cial visit to Rumania, and the atmosphere be- 
tween him and his hosts was reported as dis- 
tinctly cool, apparently because of Rumania’s 
unilateral action. 


Discord was also reported to have developed 
between the Rumanian and Soviet representa- 
tives at the Warsaw Pact conference held in 
January 1965. Though lacking confirmation, 


8 Scintea tineretului, Dec. 3, 1964. 


these reports were lent substance by certain 
facts: the Bucharest press made no comment 
on the meeting; the Rumanian representatives, 
headed by Gheorghiu-Dej, left Warsaw imme- 
diately after the conference closed; and they 
made the pointed gesture of inviting the am- 
bassadors of Albania, Communist China, and 
North Korea to greet them both on their de- 
parture from Bucharest and on their return 
home from Warsaw. 

There is no reason to believe that Rumania 
would contemplate so drastic a step as a sudden 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact since this 
could well trigger a dangerous Soviet response. 
It is, however, quite likely that the Rumanians, 
like the French in NATO (but under quite dif- 
ferent circumstances), have balked at accept- 
ing certain organizational arrangements which 
they maintain would be an infringement on 
their country’s sovereignty. 


Bridges to the West 


Rumania’s drive for independence has, of 
course, had its greatest impact on relations with 
the USSR, but it has also involved the develop- 
ment of closer ties with the West. This is in- 
deed almost an automatic corollary in view of 
Rumania’s need for moral and material support 
against pressures from the ex-imperial power to 
the East, as well as the country’s traditional 
ties with the West, particularly Western Europe. 

The development of closer economic relations 
has been by far the more important component 
of this gradual shift to the West. Indeed, as 
observed earlier, it was an important precon- 
dition for the reorientation of Rumania’s foreign 
relations. The dynamics of this development 
can be seen in the following figures: 


Geographic Distribution 
Of Rumanian Foreign Trade ° 


Free World “Sino-Soviet Bloc” * USSR 
1955 20% 80% 69% 
1958 25% 75% 50% 
1964 33% 67% 41% 


* Excludes Yugoslavia 


® Statistics taken from various volumes of Rumanian 


People’s Republic Statistical Handbook. 
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An even more telling indicator is the fact that 
whereas, in 1957, 84 percent of Rumania’s im- 
ports of industrial equipment came from Com- 
munist countries, particularly the USSR, the 
larger part of these imports now comes from the 
West. 

West European countries—t.e., West Ger- 
many, Italy, England, and France, in that order 
—claim the bulk of Rumania’s trade with the 
non-Communist world. West European exports 
to Rumania consist almost entirely of industrial 
plant and equipment essential to Rumania’s 
industrialization. In exchange, Rumania sends 
food and raw materials, particularly petroleum 
and wood products. 

This policy has led to sharp disagreement 
between Rumania and the already industrial- 
ized countries of Eastern Europe—particularly 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
—which would like to dispose of more of their 
industrial output on the Rumanian market in 
exchange for food and raw material, in which 
they have deficits. Rumania has successfully 
resisted pressures from these countries by argu- 
ing that their industrial goods are of inferior 
quality, and that this trade pattern would re- 
tard Rumania’s industrialization. 

The RCP’s April 1964 Declaration defended 
Rumania’s trade ties with the West by saying 
that they are “an extremely important means 
of advancing peaceful coexistence.” Premier 
Maurer reportedly put the case more bluntly 
when he was said to have asked: “Why should 
we send corn to Poland so that Poland can 
fatten its pigs to buy machinery from the West, 
when we can sell our corn to the West and buy 
the machinery we need ourselves?” 


Because of its earlier, more restrictive policies 
toward trade with Eastern Europe, the United 
States has been slow in entering the picture. 
However, a development of potentially great 
importance occurred when United States Un- 
dersecretary of State Averell Harriman and 
Vice-Premier Gheorghe Gaston Marin held 
talks in Washington in May-June 1964 on eco- 
nomic and other matters. The principal eco- 
nomic results of these discussions were as fol- 
lows: 


1) The United States agreed to establish 
a general licensing procedure under which most 
commodities may be exported to Rumania 
without requiring individual export licenses. 

2) The United States agreed to grant export 
licenses for a number of particular industrial 
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facilities in which the Rumanian delegation ex- 
pressed special interest. 

3) Under a presidential decision made in 
June 1964, the United States agreed that its 
Export-Import Bank could grant guarantees 
for medium-term commercial credits used to 
finance the purchase of industrial goods. 

4) Rumania agreed to guarantees guarding 
against the re-export of United States goods 
and technology without the prior consent of 
the U.S. Government and providing for the 
protection of industrial property rights. 

All of the provisions listed above have since 
been acted upon. 

In addition, the Washington talks produced 
two principal results of political rather than 
economic significance. The two countries agreed 
to elevate their diplomatic missions from lega- 
tions to embassies, and Rumania reafhirmed 
its intention to permit the emigration of Ru- 
manians with close relatives living in the United 
States. According to Washington sources, some 
hundreds of such persons, including dual na- 
tionals and their families, have come to the 
United States over the past two years. 


umania’s independent course has in fact 
had an ever-widening effect on its political 
relations with the West. One evidence of this 
is the fact that the Rumanian interpretation 
of “peaceful coexistence” has generally been 
much more positive than the Soviet, as well 
as largely devoid of the strident anti-Western 
formulas and threats which Moscow uses to 
balance its peaceful protestations. 

A particularly striking example is the state- 
ment by Premier Maurer quoted in a box on 
the page opposite. This statement illustrates, 
in doctrinal language, the basic Rumanian atti- 
tude toward relations with the West and the 
relative position of this attitude in the Com- 
munist policy spectrum. It differs from the 
Soviet position on coexistence in rejecting the 
contention that there can be no coexistence 
of ideas. It stands still farther apart from the 
militant Chinese position which denies the pos- 
sibility of any form of positive cooperation with 
the Western “imperialist” powers. 

Rumania’s moderate viewpoint has made 
itself manifest in the stance taken by Bucharest 
on specific East-West issues. The Cuban mis- 
sile crisis of October 1962 provides a critical 


Coexistence a la Bucharest 


Peaceful coexistence is not, in our 
opinion, a reciprocal tolerance, an in- 
different and passive juxtaposition. We 
give this notion an essentially active 
meaning... . This live content implies 
the use of all resources, all opportunities, 


available to states to agree and to co- 
operate. It implies an unending circu- 
lation of material and spiritual values. 


—Premier lon Gheorghe Maurer, in interview 
with Agence France Presse, Aug. 2, 1964. 


example. In its public posture, Rumania echoed 
the Soviet Union initially in condemning the 
US naval blockade, but in much less strident 
tones and with considerable hesitancy and cau- 
tion The main emphasis of its official pro- 
nouncements was placed on the need for “wis- 
dom” and “negotiations” in resolving the crisis. 
Rumanian-Cuban relations, moreover, have 
since cooled. Trade between the two countries 
dropped from $20 million in 1963 to $6 million 
(all Rumanian exports) in 1964.° And in 
1965 Cuba angrily withdrew all its students 
from Rumania when the authorities did not let 
them stage anti-American demonstrations. 


Vietnam offers a more current example. While 
the Rumanian government does not approve 
of US military actions against North Vietnam 
and has made this position clear, there have 
been a number of indications that its only real 
concern is that the cold-war atmosphere gen- 
erated by the crisis will limit its maneuver- 
ability both within the Communist world and 
in its relations with the West. On many counts 
—e.g., relatively mild press reaction, less fre- 
quent official criticism, and containment of 
threatened student demonstrations against the 
US Embassy—Rumania’s reaction to Vietnam 
has been the most restrained among all the 
Communist countries. Bucharest has also re- 
frained from material support to North Viet- 
nam: trade between the two countries 
amounted to only $3.6 million in 1964, a con- 
siderable drop from the 1963 level of $10.8 


1° Tbid., 1964 and 1965. 


million.‘ Rumania seems torn between keep- 
ing the way clear for expanding economic and 
other relations with the US and fulfilling an 
obligation to North Viet-Nam, a fellow Com- 
munist state with which, however, it has few 
common interests. Its restraint suggests that 
the first consideration is perhaps uppermost 
in Bucharest’s mind. 

Since 1963, Rumania has also taken several 
actions within the United Nations demonstrat- 
ing its intent to pursue an independent foreign 
policy. The Rumanian delegation has broken 
ranks with the Soviet Union in three resolu- 
tions presented to the General Assembly. At 
the UN Conference on Trade and Development 
in 1964, the Rumanians voted against the So- 
viet bloc on a number of resolutions. 

Perhaps most significant are the numerous 
steps Rumania has taken to strengthen its bi- 
lateral political ties with Western powers. These 
include the Gaston Marin mission to the United 
States in May-June 1964, the visit of Premier 
Maurer to France in July 1964, and to Austria 
in November 1965, First Vice-Premier Gheorghe 
Apostol’s tour of Austria in the same month, 
several trips by Vice-Premier Gogo Radulescu 
to Italy, and delegations headed by Vice-Pre- 
mier Birladeanu to Japan in 1963 and France 
in late 1964. Though most of these missions 
were primarily of an economic nature, the Ru- 
manian leaders were undoubtedly aware of 
the political and psychological importance of 
establishing high-level contacts with the leaders 
of the West. 


Impact on the Home Front 


A review of Rumania’s independent course 
would be incomplete without a brief look at 
its impact on the domestic scene. Most directly, 
it has given rise to a wide-ranging campaign 
to de-emphasize Soviet cultural and political 
influence and refurbish Rumanian traditions. 

The first step was to purge Rumanian his- 
toriography of pro-Soviet distortions of the re- 
cent past. The initial guidelines were set by 
the November-December 1961 plenum of the 
RCP Central Committee, which rewrote the 
party’s history so as to stress the leading role 
of the Rumanian Communists—as opposed to 
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the Soviet Army—in overthrowing the pro- 
Nazi Antonescu regime in August 1944. More 
recently, Rumanian historians have rehabili- 
tated a number of past political leaders who 
championed Rumanian national interests. They 
have also rebuffed Hungarian claims regarding 
Transylvania and have even made tentative 
moves to resurrect Rumania’s historical claim 
to Bessarabia, occupied by the USSR in 1939. 

Another important step was the abolition 
of compulsory Russian-language studies in the 
elementary-secondary school system, beginning 
with the 1963-64 school year. Simultaneously, 
the influential “Maxim Gorki” Russian Lan- 
guage Institute was abolished, and Bucharest’s 
sole Russian-language bookstore was closed. 

Rumania also has sharply curtailed Soviet 
cultural and informational activities. Timpuri 
noi, the Rumanian-language version of the 
Soviet foreign affairs journal Novoe vremua, 
was abolished in the fall of 1963 and replaced 
by Lumea, a largely Westward-looking Ruman- 
ian foreign affairs weekly. The Institute of 
Rumanian-Soviet Studies was closed shortly 
thereafter, and the Rumania-USSR Friendship 
Society, ARLUS, which was once a dominant 
force in Rumanian cultural life, has gradually 
been reduced to a mere shred of its former 
influence. Soviet movies, plays, and musical 
offerings run a poor second to Western per- 
formances in Bucharest. Cultural presentations 
officially sponsored by Western countries fre- 
quently receive top billing over Soviet events. 
And “Soviet-Rumanian Friendship Month,” 
which for 16 years was celebrated with lavish 
demonstrations of cultural solidarity, was abol- 
ished in 1964. 

At the same time, there has been a remark- 
able new emphasis on Rumanian national tradi- 
tions, often with anti-Soviet overtones. This 


Iconoclasm in Artistic Policy 


We believe that a diversity of styles 
in art is necessary. ... Diversity in 
literary-artistic creation, the expression 
of reality in different forms, serves the 


great aims of socialism and peace. 


—From speech by RCP Secretary-General 
Nicolae Ceausescu, Scintea, May 20, 1965. 
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applies to the widest variety of fields: history, 
social sciences, literature, the Rumanian alpha- 
bet, even names of streets and commercial 
estabhahmente. In all of this, the party leaders 
have sought to rally popular support and rein- 
force their independent activities abroad by 
showing that they are Rumanians first, Com- 
munists second, and definitely not Soviet pawns. 


hile Bucharest’s new independence in 
foreign policy has been duly noted abroad, 
many Western observers cling to an image of 
the Rumanian leaders as unyielding practi- 
tioners of Stalinism at home. This image over- 
simplifies the present situation in Rumania and 
obscures significant changes in the direction 
of internal reform over the past several years. 
To begin with, there have been important 
changes in the party leadership in keeping 
with Rumania’s increasing independence and 
stress on economic growth. A significant de- 
velopment has been the rise to key positions 
of a group of “technocrats,” valued more for 
their skills than for their party lineage. Simi- 
larly, on the mass level, the party has made 
vigorous efforts to broaden its base of support. 
Searching for a national consensus, the party 
has adopted a line which in effect recognizes 
that “those who aren’t against us are with 


us.” 


The pattern of change appears with parti- 
cular clarity in the key domain of state secur- 
ity policy. In 1964 the regime completed the 
release of virtually all political prisoners, num- 
bering more than 11,000. This dramatic action 
has been reinforced by a decrease in the arbi- 
trary use of police powers, a relaxation of other 
security controls, and a purge of top-level ofh- 
cials of the Securitate, the secret police. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the change been 
greater—yet so little appreciated abroad—than 
in Rumanian intellectual life. In literature, 
this transformation has proceeded along several 
interlocking fronts: the rehabilitation of Ru- 
manian writers of the monarchist period who 
once were blacklisted; an energetic campaign 
to reopen the doors to modern Western litera- 
ture, including the works of authors diametri- 
cally opposed to socialist realism; and a direct 
and concentrated attack on socialist-realist re- 
strictions as applied to living Rumanian au- 
thors. Directed largely by the party itself, 


these efforts reached a climax at a conference 
of the Writers’ Union in February 1965, when 
the reactionary leadership of the Union was 
ousted. 

There have been related developments in 
other areas of Rumanian intellectual life—in 
music, art, science and scholarship. Perhaps 
most important, news from Western sources has 
become far more accessible to the Rumanian 
public. Jamming of foreign radio broadcasts 
has ceased, non-Communist newspapers are 
available to the public (though still in limited 
quantities), and the press has adopted a policy 
of more objective and extensive reporting of 
events in the non-Communist world. 

These and other reforms have been prompted 
by good and compelling internal reasons, for 
they represent a policy more closely attuned 
to the wishes and needs of the people. But 
they are also closely related to Rumanian for- 
eign policy moves. By “standing up to the 
Russians,” the Rumanian leaders have won 
greatly increased respect and support from the 
public. Thus armed, they doubtless feel more 
confident of their ability to introduce domestic 
reforms without running undue risks. Further- 
more, having cast off the protective mantle of 
the USSR, which in years past was the essence 
of the regime’s power, the Rumanian leaders 
must now base their power increasingly on 
popular support. This in turn means that they 
are under greater pressure to meet popular as- 
pirations for a freer and more affluent life. 


The Road Ahead 


The death last March of Gheorghe Gheorgiu- 
Dej marked the end of one era in Rumanian 
politics and the beginning of another. All sub- 
sequent signs, however, point to the continua- 
tion and further development of the policies of 
independence and gradual liberalization charted 
during the last several years of Dej’s leadership. 
Dej’s__ successors—Party Secretary-General 
Nicolae Ceausescu, Premier Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer, and President Chivu Stoica—were all 
closely associated with him and his policies. 
Their activities and statements since Dej’s 
death have clearly attested to their support of 
these policies and their determination to carry 
them forward. This was fuliy demonstrated 
at the Ninth Congress of the RCP last July, 


which squarely reafirmed Rumania’s intent to 


adhere to its independent course. Other recent 
indications—to cite just a few—have been 
Bucharest’s continued nonalignment with Mos- 
cow in the dispute with Peking, open Rumanian 
opposition to Soviet pressure at a meeting of 
the WFTU last October, and relative forbear- 
ance on Viet-Nam. As recently as November 7, 
Secretary-General Ceausescu and President 
Maurer took the unprecedented step of deliber- 
ately boycotting the October Revolution an- 
niversary festivities at the Soviet Embassy in 
Bucharest. 


There are also compelling reasons for the new 
leadership to hew to Rumania’s charted course. 
The independence drive has progressed so far 
that it would be virtually impossible—even if 
the new leaders were so inclined—to turn back 
the clock without causing deep divisions within 
the party and the public at large. And there are 
strong motives, as pointed out above, for con- 
tinuing the process of internal reform. 


Rumania’s independent course has already 
produced significant results in the world arena. 
It has directly weakened Soviet hegemony in 
Eastern Europe in a geopolitical sense. It has 
blocked economic integration within Comecon, 
which from Moscow’s viewpoint was a device 
to shore up Soviet political control of Eastern 
Europe. And it has given a powerful positive 
impetus to the spread of polycentrism else- 
where in the Communist world, especially in 
Eastern Europe. 


In elaboration of this last point, we must 
recall the earlier outbreaks of independent na- 
tionalism in this region. Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania successfully broke away from Soviet 
domination, but only at the cost of violent eco- 
nomic retribution and with the aid of geography. 
Hungary tried it, only to be crushed by Soviet 
armed force, ere the Polish October soon lost 
its vigor. Rumania, on the other hand, has 
shown that it is possible to gain independence 
under unfavorable geographic conditions with- 
out provoking either ruinous intervention or 
economic blockade. Deft maneuvering, cou- 
rageous diplomacy, and skillful timing have 
been the essential ingredients of this achieve- 
ment. At no point has the provocation been so 
great as to bring an overwhelming response from 
the great power to the East; at no point has 
Moscow’s response been sufficiently strong to 
alter Rumania’s course. The lesson this holds 
for other East European countries is abundantly 
clear. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Feonomies and Politics 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the September-October 1965 issue of this journal, we pre- 
sented two articles dealing with the “New Economic Model” in Czechoslovakia 
(“Out of Stalinism,” by Harry G. Shaffer; and “Problems and Prospects,” by 
Vaclav Holesousky). Mr. Tatu’s background report on the first steps towards a 
reform of economic management in the USSR, offered below, follows up these 
articles as part of a comprehensive series on economic transformations in both the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Future issues will present articles on economic 
reforms in East Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland. In particular, the series 
will focus attention on the political implications of the various economic changes, 


not only within each country but also for the Communist bloc as a whole. 


Soviet Reforms: 


The Debate Goes 


t the end of September 1965, the CPSU 
Central Committee approved a reform in eco- 
nomic management which had been debated in 
the Soviet Union for close to three years. No 


Mr. Tatu was for many years Moscow corre- 
spondent of Le Monde (Paris). He recently 
spent several months at the Research Institute 
on Commumst. Affairs, Columbia Umversity, 
where he prepared a study of Soviet history m 
the last years of the Khrushchev interregnum. 
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On 


By Michel Tatu 


one, not even in Moscow, would pretend that 
the measures adopted in the reform represent a 
definitive solution to the problems of the Soviet 
industrial establishment: rather, they reflect 
an effort to do what was possible or desirable 
under the political circumstances of the moment. 
The Central Committee decision is thus the 
product of a compromise; yet, to appreciate the 
importance of the new reform, it is necessary to 
place it in proper context and to reexamine the 
great debate that preceded its adoption. 


There had long been general agreement that 
“something had to be done” in order to remedy 
the serious administrative difficulties which had 
afflicted the Soviet economy ever since the 
1930’s. At the same time, however, whenever 
the question of serious reform had arisen, two 
sources of conservative opposition to any effort 
at reform had immediately become apparent: 
one obstacle was the economic administrators 
themselves; the other sprang from the special 
relationship between the latter and the Commu- 
nist Party. 


The men who run the Soviet economy have 
traditionally been divided between those who 
favor centralized management and administra- 
tive planning and those who advocate increased 
responsibility and autonomy at the enterprise 
level. This formula simplifies the terms of the 
debate, but it refers only to broad principles. 
For the economic planners in Moscow, however, 
the question was not just one of renouncing cer- 
tain important positions—the reform of 1957 
had already changed a great many things in this 
respect—but of giving up methods bequeathed 
by a quarter century of Stalinist administration. 
In any case, any move to replace the relatively 
simple administrative procedures of a command 
economy with the infinitely less “dependable” 
indirect levers of the market system (prices, in- 
terest, profits) is bound to be a long drawn-out 
process. 


Some more strictly political aspects of eco- 
nomic management have also hindered change. 
For example, one of the prerequisites of a more 
efficient planning system in the USSR is a ra- 
tionalization of industrial prices—an extremely 
difficult task not only because of its complexity 
but also because it inevitably calls into question 
such well-established priorities as the prefer- 
ential treatment accorded to heavy metallurgy, 
machine-building and coal production. 


he serious obstacles to the reform became 
readily apparent during the debate provoked in 
the fall of 1962 by the theses of Professor Ye. 
Liberman. Even when the discussion remained 
restricted to economic circles (as was the case 
with the debate launched toward the end of 
October 1962 by Ekonomicheskaia gazeta), the 
arguments of the centralizers—mainly represen- 
tatives of the large economic agencies of the 
state as well as certain economists—seemed to 


prevail. The more liberal tendencies were dis- 
played by a minority of until then relatively un- 
known economists, afew professors from Moscow 
and the provinces, and several enterprise man- 
agers; and even these—suffering from a com- 
plete lack of experience in planning under 
market conditions and believing that significant 
progress in that direction could not be expected 
anyway—were really more concerned with sim- 
plifying the existing bureaucratic tutelage 
rather than liquidating it completely. In this 
sense, the return to ministerial responsibility in 
national economic management could hardly be 
expected to displease anyone. 


The attitude of the top planners has been 
more variegated. Thus, ever since the end of 
1964, Premier Kosygin has given the impression 
of lending an attentive ear to the suggestions of 
the younger economists, while carefully assuring 
everyone that he supported centralized plan- 
ning. He has favored the natural tendency of 
Gosplan to maintain maximum control over in- 
dustry, but unlike the planning agency, he has 
also been critical of the methods of management 
practiced under the Soviet command system. 
Centralized but rationalized management, de- 
pending more strictly on the laws of the market, 
seems to have been his objective. Furthermore, 
having long advocated an expansion of the 
consumer goods industries, Kosygin has fewer 
reservations than others about reforming the 
price system. In his speech of March 19, 1965, 
he showed himself quite strict vis-a-vis his 
questioners, very hostile towards all dogmatism, 
but at the same time uncommitted on the sub- 
ject of enterprise autonomy.’ Nevertheless, his 
clear support (expressed earlier at the December 
1964 session of the Supreme Soviet) of a system 
of direct links between enterprises, even in 
heavy industry, represented a significant blow 
to the administrative totalitarianism of the 
planners of the old school. 


The resistance to the reform emanating from 
the party requires a more complex analysis. 
In principle, the party functionaries are not 
directly concerned with the dispute, while in 
fact they busily propagate the slogan “initiative 
from below.” Also, they can afford to be less 
“centralist” than the top planners in Moscow 
since a certain degree of local autonomy enables 
the regional party apparatus to exercise closer 
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control over the economy; only thus can one 
explain the support for the sovnarkhozes ex- 
pressed as late as December 1964 by such re- 
gional officials as G. I. Popov, the Leningrad 
party secretary, and N. G. Yegorychev, his 
counterpart in Moscow.? They are, however, 
determined not to allow the khoziaistvenniki 
(economic managers) to take upon themselves 
the role of leaders. This preoccupation is appa- 
rent at all levels of the party apparatus. 

The problem, in its essence, is the question of 
the extent to which the party functionaries 
should become involved in the practical affairs 
(konkretnost) of Soviet economic life. Theore- 
tically, the problem does not exist: the party 
does not inject itself into the work of the eco- 
nomic cadres, it merely lends its “assistance”; it 
does not give orders, only “recommendations”, 
it does not impose personnel changes, it merely 
“proposes” them. But if one remembers that 
precisely the same formulas presumably govern 
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the role of the party in other domains of public 
life from politics to literature, one soon realizes 
that in practice these subtle distinctions are of 
little effect. 


n effort has thus been made recently to 
define more closely the desirable equilibrium. 
In contrast to Khrushchevian practice, which 
had pushed the confusion of powers almost to 
the point of a complete takeover of economic 
functions by the party, one now encounters de- 
nunciations of attempts by party authorities to 
encroach upon the work of economic organs 
(podmena) or engage in “detailed supervision” 
(malochnaia opeka)—terms with which the 


‘Soviet public has been familiar for many years. 


Along with these exhortations, however, the 
press continues to reassert the old nostrums of 
Soviet management policy, which inevitably 
lead to the very excesses that are being so as- 
siduously denounced. A striking example of this 
occurred last year. On January 4, 1965, Pravda 
gleefully announced that kolkhozes had been 
given the authority to determine their own sow- 
ing plans, but at the same time it complained 
that “very important crops had been arbitrarily 
and without serious motive” reduced in acreage. 
Unabashedly the party paper continued: 


Organs of the party, the soviets and agriculture 
are called upon to direct this work (agricultural 
planning). Their immediate task is to help 
rural workers in examining, from the point of 
view of the state, their activity and elaborating 


the plan. (Emphasis added.) 


On June 29, 1965, Pravda returned to the attack. 
It was necessary, said the paper in an editorial, 
“to trust the specialists,” but such ‘ ‘confidence 
does not mean that one must allow things to 
go to ruin.” The “new” line was set forth as 
follows: 


Naturally, it is not a question of interfering at 
every turn in the daily work of the specialist or 
of replacing him. Such practices have been de- 
finitively condemned and will not be taken up 
again. What is necessary, however, is concrete 
help, daily and profound control of the imple- 
mentation of decisions. (Emphasis added.) 


In other words, the party has not given up its 


chronic tendency to say, in effect: You are free 
and on your own as long as you do as we please. 
Supplemented by the Khrushchevian motto, 
“Trust but verify” (dovierat no provierat ), this 
attitude leaves agricultural producers very little 
freedom of action, and the same applies in the 
industrial sector. What, indeed, would happen 
if industrial managers were subjected to no di- 
rect administrative controls and were to be 
guided only by the economic indicators of the 
market system? And does the concept of party 
“assistance,” which may be justified under the 
system of fommand planning, have any applica- 
tion when only economic criteria govern eco- 
nomic decision-making? Would not the man- 
agerial class then be tempted to ignore the 
leading role of the party not only in economic 
matters but also in the spheres of ideology and 
politics? And would not other strata of the 
population be justified in demanding similar 
enfranchisement?! 


ithin the party leadership, these same 
questions were discussed, albeit in somewhat 
more formal doctrinal terms. In the official view, 
of course, economic problems are only a part of 
the vast undertaking the party has assumed 
for the sake of “building communism,” and it 
would not do therefore to “lose sight of the for- 
est for the trees,” or succumb—to cite a particu- 
larly revealing Pravda article by V. P. Stepanov 
—“to a narrow-minded practicism disregarding 
the large horizons of the future.” * In other 
words, the economists and the managers are ex- 
pected to remain in a role strictly subordinate 
to the party leadership. Even the apparently 
irreproachable rule—enunciated on March 19, 
1965, by Kosygin—that economic plans must be 
formulated exclusively on the basis of economic 
realities and in consonance with economic aims 
is not unobjectionable according to Stepanov’s 
doctrine, since the large task is not just to de- 
velop an economy but to build communism. For 
communism “has not yet been accomplished 
and it still remains to a considerable degree in 
the realm of theory rather than reality.” One 
must therefore be concerned not only with the 
question of how to produce more and better, but 
also “by what means”: “not by capitalist meth 
ods, but by the conscientious, voluntary and 
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heroic labor of the workers.” * (Emphasis 


added.) 

All this shows that party officials as a group 
have shown themselves even less concerned with 
the need to change the methods of economic 
management than those charged with strictly 
economic responsibilities. Among the top lead- 
ers, the only exception appears to be Podgorny, 
who in some of his speeches has taken a strong 
position in favor of far-reaching reforms. Brezh- 
nev has always been much more vague and ap- 
pears to have dedicated himself mainly to 
preaching the “strengthening of the party role 
in all spheres.” Suslov, who even more clearly 
represents the traditional party apparatus, has 
not uttered a word on the subject of economic 
reforms, not even in his wide-ranging speech of 
June 2, 1965, in Sophia, in which he discussed 
most of the current problems before the Soviet 
leadership.* 


his double obstacle—the attachment of 
many planners to the prevailing administrative 
methods and the fears within the party over a 
possible weakening of its prerogatives—explains 
why it has been so difficult to launch a “liberal” 
reform of economic management and why it re- 
quired so much discussion before the compro- 
mise of last September could be reached. It is 
therefore justifiable to conclude that, partial 
and insufficient as the latest decisions are, they 
do represent a handsome victory for the re- 
formers. The results achieved are about all that 
could be hoped for in the existing political cir- 
cumstances. 

As a result of the September Plenum’s deci- 
sions, the advocates of managerial autonomy at 
the enterprise level have scored several gains. 
Certain centrally-planned indicators in the labor 
field (number of employees, average wages and 
productivity) are being abandoned, which may, 
among other things, make it easier in the future 
to discharge unproductive workers. Another 
change involves the replacement of global pro- 
duction indicators by indices relating to output 
actually sold; this measure is of course designed 
to improve quality. It should be pointed out, 
however, that enterprise managers have not won 
control over the disposition of their products, 
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which will continue to be distributed by the ad- 
ministrative network of “sales and supply cen- 
ters” (snabsbyty), now once again functioning 
under the central ministries in Moscow. Kosygin 
has thus been unable to realize his preference 
for “direct ties” (see his speech of December 
1964), and it is most probable that the highly 
bureaucratized snabsbyt system will cause seri- 
ous difficulties in the future. 


In another sector, advances have been 
achieved in the financial management of enter- 
prises: interest will be charged on state invest- 
ment funds and loans; the tax on profits is being 
replaced by a capital stock tax; and, above all, 
the portion of profit left for free disposal by the 
enterprise is being increased. On the other hand, 
the reorganization of the price system—a key 
step toward rationalization of economic man- 
agement—has been put off until “1967-68.” 


As far as central administrative planning is 
concerned, it remains in force mainly for the 
purpose of determining the “principal nomen- 
clature” of production, planning new productive 
capacity, and controlling technological innova- 
tion—three areas that involve most of the major 
decision-making in any economic system. In 
sum, economic reform in the Soviet Union is 
still far short not only of establishing a market 
economy, but even of coming close to the 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak economic models, 
which in principle renounce command planning. 


ne of the subordinate issues in the Soviet 
debate on reform was the argument between 
partisans of administrative recentralization of 
the economy under reconstituted economic min- 
istries in Moscow and those who continued to 
support the Khrushchevian sovnarkhoz system 
under which important authority rested with 
administrative bodies at the regional level. This 
argument was clearly won by the centralizers, 
even though the decision to liquidate the sov- 
narkhozes, which enjoyed strong favor with the 
regional bodies of the party, must have been 
politically difficult. On the other hand, the 
change was surely facilitated by the current gen- 
eral hostility toward all Khrushchevian institu- 
tions, as well as by the natural desire of the 
former high officials displaced by Khrushchev 
to regain their jobs (the appointment of N. K. 
Baibakov as chief of the new Gosplan is signifi- 
cant in this respect). 
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Finally, certain practical considerations also 
favored the decision to eliminate the sovnark- 
hozes. Once it was decided to retain a central- 
ized system of command planning, the logical 
thing to do was to revert to the three-tiered 
Stalinist administrative hierarchy—Gosplan, 
ministries, enterprises—which, given the basic 
choice, represents the simplest structure from 
the functional standpoint. It had been Khru- 
shchev’s mistake to cut up this apparatus with- 
out seriously dealing with the real problem—.e., 
the question of managerial autonomy at the 
enterprise level. In the main, the sovnarkhozes 
represented a superfluous bureaucratic addition 
to an already cumbersome administrative ap- 
paratus, and, to make things worse, they gave 
rise to the much maligned “localism” (mest- 
nichestvo) without putting an end to the old 
evil of “bureaucratic compartmentalism” (ve- 
domstvennost). It has now been apparently 
decided, and not without reason, to live with the 
latter disease rather than with both. 


A corollary effect of this administrative reor- 
ganization is the loss on the part of the union 
republics of certain rights that had been dele- 
gated to them by Khrushchev. In spite of all 
the soothing words spoken at the last Central 
Committee session by Kosygin and Brezhnev, 
it is hard to imagine how this result could be 
avoided. To begin with, the union republics are 
certain to lose control over the machine-building 
industry within their territories. Moreover, 
there are indications that it will not be “recom- 
mended” to them to establish union-republican 
ministries for any other major branches of in- 
dustry. It appears therefore that all that will be 
left under their control are the so-called “local” 
industries which Khrushchev in 1957 did not 
even transfer under sovnarkhoz authority, leav- 
ing them rather under the supervision of the 
local soviets. 


s to the apprehensions felt within the 
party that its role might be diminished as a 


-result of the reforms, these should by now have 


been attenuated, particularly insofar as the 
party’s position in the enterprises is concerned; 

moreover, the “narrow-minded © practicism” 

feared by some party officials is not all-pervasive 
reality. It is true, to be sure, that the liquida- 
tion of the sovnarkhozes eliminates a useful in- 
strument of control over the economy by the 


regional apparatus of the party, but it should 
be noted that this mechanism in fact ceased to 
be very effective in 1963, when the economic re- 
gions, with a few exceptions, were enlarged to 
cover several oblasts, which not only deprived 
the obkoms of parallel economic institutions but 
in fact submerged them, in the economic sphere, 
within vast new administrative structures. 
Moreover, the Stalinist system of economic min- 
istries, which is now being revived, is sufficiently 
familiar to everyone so as not to cause any 
alarm. And finally, at the September Plenum 
the party received new assurances from Kosygin 
that the new system of economic administration 
would “further enhance the guiding role of the 
party in the economy. The responsibility of the 
republican central committees, of the kraikoms 
and of the obkoms will increase considerably.” 

True, it is still hard to see how the party’s 
role can be reinforced at the regional level, but 
an article published in the October 4, 1965, issue 
of Pravda suggests that this could be achieved 
by officially delegating to the regional party 
committees the horizontal coordinating role 
which the sovnarkhozes once exercised. The 
fact is that there are no other bodies today that 
would be capable of combatting “bureaucratic 
compartmentalism” (vedomstvennost ). 

At the top echelons of party and state power, 
the situation is a little more delicate because 
the reconstitution of numerous and in some in- 
stances enormous ministries equipped with vast 
powers comes on the heels of the suppression— 
actually effected a year earlier—of the party 
“bureaus” through which the CPSU Central 
Committee and Secretariat supervised indus- 
try over the preceding years. A formidable 
army of captains of industry, this time enjoying 
effective command, is thus about to confront a 
political apparatus that lacks a_ recognized 
leader as well, probably, as solid unity. How 
many in the party are likely to enjoy this pros- 
pect? Reacting to the problem, Brezhnev in his 
speech before the Central Committee Plenum 
stressed the role of partkoms in the new minis- 
tries; he expects these party bodies to “inform 
the Central Committee of the CPSU periodi- 
cally on the progress of work” in the new admin- 
istrations.*° Yegorychey, in his Pravda article 
mentioned above, made a similar suggestion. 
But will such a safeguard be sufficient to assure 
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respect for party authority at this level, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that complaints are 
already being heard—from Brezhnev himself 
among others—that the party decisions of 
March 1965 on aid to agriculture have been 
ignored by the planning apparatus? 
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n sum, then, the reform measures announced 
last September do not entirely resolve the politi- 
cal problems that have dominated the economic 
debate of the past months, nor do they even 
begin to eliminate the fundamental deficiencies 
of Soviet economic management. Rather, the 
reformers have had to satisfy themselves with a 
certain streamlining of the existing system by 
eliminating superfluous administrative echelons 
and establishing a clearer division of functions. 
But the drawbacks of the system remain—even 
those which drove Khrushchev in 1957 to intro- 
duce Ais reform—and they may soon assume an 
aggravated form, since the Soviet economy has 
now reached a new and higher level of develop- 
ment and complexity. Under these circum- 
stances, “bureaucratic compartmentalism”’ is 
bound to have even more serious effects than 
before, particularly on the introduction of new 
technology. Furthermore, it is difficult to see 
how the new Gosplan will be able to avoid the 


Economics 


Politics is not the passive result of economics. 
It exerts an active counteraction on economics. 
Marxism-Leninism teaches that politics can 
act either in the direction of the economic de- 
velopment of society, accelerating it, or can 
set up definite obstacles to this development. 
The strength and vitality of the policy of the 
Communist Party, of our state lie in the fact 
that it is the concentrated expression of the 
socialist economy, its generalization and com- 
pletion. 

The active influence of policy on economics 
conditions a political approach to economic 
phenomena. It proves correct only if it is based 
on the teachings of Marxism-Leninism and 
reflects the vital interests of the working 
people, the fundamental needs of the develop- 
ment of society. A correct political approach 
presupposes a solution to economic questions 
that conforms to the Program of the Party, to 
its general line. 

The volume, content and forms of the eco- 
nomic and political activity of the party and 
the state and the weapons, methods and ways 
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errors, paralysis, and competing influences of 
various pressure groups which were so vigor- 
ously deplored in the past. 

It remains to be seen whether the enterprise 
managers will learn to utilize those limited rights 
that they have been granted; many have no- 
ticed and criticized the fact (see Kosygin’s 
speech of December 1964) that certain past 
measures liberalizing management procedures 
in both agriculture and industry have never 
been put into effect. This state of affairs can be 
traced to the equivocal role of the party, to its 
“ouidance” and the resulting politization of eco- 
nomic administration, and also to the attitude 
of the managers themselves, who under the 
present system equate prudence with the line of 
least resistance. To break this inertia, to make 
people truly believe in the possibility of change 
and the need for individual initiative, much 
more radical measures are required. What is 
needed is an “administrative destalinization” 
in fact and in spirit. Perhaps the next reform 
will bring such a breakthrough. 


and Politics 


of solving economic and political tasks na- 
turally do not remain unchanged. During the 
period of the full-scale construction of commu- 
nism the chief economic task, the foundation 
of the general line of our party, is the build- 
ing of the material and technical base of the 
Communist society. . . . 

The growth in the scale of transformations 
in all spheres of social production and life is 
raising even higher the Communist Party’s role 
as the guiding and directing force of Soviet 
society. 

The fundamental requirements of Com- 
munist construction dictate the need for a 
rise in the scientific level of guidance of all 
sectors of the national economy. This level 
depends on the degree of mastery of Marxist- 
Leninist theory on the part of our cadres and 
on their ability to apply its tenets creatively 
to practical reality. ... 


—From ‘‘Economics and Politics,’" Ekono- 
micheskaia gazeta (Moscow) No. 46, 
November 11, pp. 2-3. 
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Reviewed by James R. Townsend 


THE FIVE BOOKS under review are a small 
sample of the increasing flow of publications 
about the Communist revolution in China. 
Until a few years ago, the student of Commu- 
nist China had at his disposal only a handful of 
scholarly monographs, supplemented by numer- 
ous journalistic reports of very uneven quality. 
Like the Soviet field in the postwar years, how- 
ever, the Chinese Communist field is now ex- 
periencing a publication explosion that will soon 
transform the situation of scarcity into one of 
relative abundance. 

This development is entirely natural and 
welcome, for the Chinese Communist revolution 
is rich in themes that should engage the atten- 
tion of scholars and writers for decades to come. 
It has an individual leader whose activities span 
the whole course of the revolution, and whose 
successes may rival those of the greatest figures 
in history. It is a movement of unparalleled 
scope embracing over three decades of struggle 


against the old political order and linking up 
with a series of social, economic, and cultural 
changes that have made all of modern Chinese 
history a revolutionary process. And it now 
seems, in the light of the Sino-Soviet conflict, to 
have a mission that may profoundly affect 
world politics in the second half of the 20th 
century. These are the themes to which the 
books under review address themselves. 

What sort of man is Mao Tse-tung and how 
will history assess him? This challenging ques- 
tion has spurred Messrs. Cohen, Schram and 
Ch’en to engage in intensive explorations of 
Mao’s life and work. Mr. Cohen’s book is the 
most limited in scope. His purpose, as stated in 
the introduction, is to delineate Mao’s view of 
communism and to ascertain in what ways Mao 
is an innovator in the Marxist-Leninist tradi- 
tion. In his analysis of Mao’s originality as a 
political theorist, Cohen moves systematically 
through Mao’s major writings on dialectical ma- 
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terialism, revolution, the state, the “transition 
to socialism,” contradictions in socialist society, 
and the “transition to communism,” quoting 
liberally from the texts in question and con- 
stantly comparing what Mao has said with what 
other Marxist-Leninists said before him. The 
book is heavy going, but it is well-documented 
and generally offers persuasive evidence in sup- 
port of the author’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Cohen concludes that Mao is neither a 
philosopher nor an original political theorist, 
but rather a skillful political and military leader 
who has revised, improved, and on occasion 
departed from various Marxist-Leninist tenets 
in his adaptation of the original doctrine to 
Chinese conditions. Most Maoist innovations, 
he contends, are on “practical matters” and 
turn out, on closer examination (pp. 190-91), 
to be “additions” rather than “complete rein- 
terpretations,” or innovations from which Mao 
has since retreated. Mao’s genuinely creative 
contributions, in Mr. Cohen’s view, lie in the 
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realm of political strategy and leadership, prin- 
cipally his idea of protracted guerrilla warfare 
waged from self-sustaining rural bases, and the 
“political style” of tight control and indoctrina- 
tion within the party. The acknowledged im- 
portance of these contributions, however, does 
not alter the author’s conclusion that Mao lacks 
great theoretical originality or insight. 


IN ARRIVING at his negativistic assessment 
of Mao’s contribution to Communist doctrine, 
Mr. Cohen tries to draw a line between the 
Chinese leader’s talent as a practical revolu- 
tionary and his capacity as a political theorist. 
As the author himself acknowledges (p. 192), 
however, the distinction between theory and 
practice is sometimes blurred. For example, did 
Mao’s strategy of a peasant-based revolution in 
China constitute a creative addition to Marxist- 
Leninist theory, or was it simply an adaptation 
of an established Leninist concept? Cohen seeks 
to resolve this hoary controversy by a rigorous 
examination of what various Communist the- 
orists have said about the peasant’s revolution- 
ary role. By and large, he succeeds in demon- 
strating that Mao produced no basic ideas that 
had not been propounded earlier, chiefly by 
Lenin or Stalin; nevertheless, one wonders 
whether the problem here is not, rather, one of 
emphasis and intent. In their efforts to antici- 
pate the course of world revolutionary develop- 
ments and thus protect themselves against fu- 
ture criticism, Communist theoreticians have 
said a great many things that ought not to be 
regarded as integral parts of the doctrine. Did 
Lenin and Stalin really believe that their own 
doctrinal formulations prescribed a_peasant- 
based revolution in China? Lenin died too soon 
to provide a definitive answer, but Stalin’s ac- 
tions in China in 1926-27 indicate that he did 
not. Viewed in this light, Stalin’s statements 
about the priority of the peasant movement 
(e.g., the one cited by Cohen on p. 45) cannot 
be interpreted as a theoretical conviction, and 
it would seem historically naive to contend that 
his or Lenin’s views on the peasant question 
were the decisive sources of Mao’s conception 
of the peasant’s revolutionary role. 


Mr. Cohen also makes some questionable as- 
sertions about Mao as a person. We are told 
that Mao pretends to semidivine insight and 
total genius (p. 7); that personal vanity was 
his main motive in claiming that his treatises 


On Practice and On Contradictions were written 
in 1937, whereas Cohen maintains that they 
were actually written in 1950 and 1952, respec- 
tively (p. 28);' that Mao is a “fanatic” whose 
views of reality are sometimes blinded by con- 
ceit (pp. 29, 162-3); and that his “craving for 
adulation” is responsible for the “cult of Mao” 
(p. 202). These characterizations may possibly 
be accurate, but Mr. Cohen presents little if any 
hard evidence to corroborate them. They may, 
of course, be inferred simply from the existence 
of the cult of Mao; however, if we are to specu- 
late about the causes of the cult, it might be well 
to ponder also on the psychological as well as 
the solid political benefits that the Chinese 
Communist Party undoubtedly derives from 
picturing China’s national leader as an infallible 
figure who has won his place among the im- 
mortals of Communist history. In sum, The 
Communism of Mao Tse-tung is a well-docu- 
mented analysis of Mao’s doctrinal output 
which nevertheless leaves many questions about 
the man and his character unanswered. 


MR. SCHRAM’S STUDY of Mao’s political 
thought consists, for the most part, of extracts 
from Mao’s writings arranged under ten topical 
headings, with one brief selection on his “pre- 
Marxist” thought. Inevitably, this sort of treat- 
ment creates a certain amount of confusion, 
since extracts from the same work may appear 
under more than one topic and there is no index 
permitting quick location of all references to and 
extracts from a particular title. Nevertheless, 
the documentary materials selected by Mr. 
Schram provide an excellent introduction to 
Mao’s writings and include several items pre- 
viously untranslated or difficult to locate. These 
materials are accompanied by brief introductory 
comments and by bibliographical notes de- 
signed to assist those who wish to study Mao’s 
works in greater depth. 

Mr. Schram’s general introduction (pp. 3-89) 
is of particular interest since it invites a com- 
parison with Cohen’s book. Whereas the latter 
emphasizes the face value of Mao’s consciously 
doctrinal statements, Schram concentrates on 
the implications of all of Mao’s writings from 
the standpoint of determining the basic nature 


1Schram disputes Cohen’s contention that these two 
essays were written in 1950 and 1952 rather than in 1937. 
See The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, pp. 43-44. 


and sources of the Chinese leader’s political 
thought. Schram might well agree that Mao is 
not impressive as a Marxist theoretician in 
Cohen’s use of that term (see Schram’s com- 
ments on pp. 111-12); however, he makes it clear 
(pp. 80-81) that he is not overly concerned with 
the precise degree of Mao’s dependence on 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine as he is convinced 
that Mao is much more than a conscientious 
follower of his European Communist predeces- 
sors. He states at the outset that Mao’s thought 
is the composite product of the historical situa- 
tion in which he grew up, the intellectual cur- 
rents to which he was exposed, and his own 
strong personality (p. 3). The product em- 
braces Marxism-Leninism but also goes beyond 
it. 

Much of Mr. Schram’s introduction is a 
roughly chronological discussion of Mao’s life 
and writings designed to show how the Chinese 
leader’s personality and experiences led him 
to a course of action which could be justified 
within a loose Leninist framework, but which 
also represented his independent convictions. 
Specifically, Mao’s great reliance on the peas- 
ants, his nationalistic ambitions for the regen- 
eration of China, his populism, and his romantic 
belief in the power of the human will (or as 
Schram calls it, his “voluntarism”) derived 
from experiential rather than doctrinal in- 
fluences. To the extent that these character- 
istics of his thinking are compatible with Lenin- 
ism, they represent a form of “natural Lenin- 
ism” rather than conscious imitation. Mr. 
Schram skirts the question of whether or not 
they amount to creative additions to Marxism- 
Leninism, but he does express the view that 
Mao carried these ideas far beyond their doc- 
trinal antecedents. That they have had a pro- 
found impact on Chinese communism is cer- 
tainly indisputable. 

Mr. Schram’s failure to resolve the question 
of Mao’s “originality” does not detract from the 
value of his study. The Political Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung is not a definitive analysis and 
evaluation, but rather an immensely useful and 
suggestive interpretation of a complex man’s 
political ideas. Whether Mao is “original” or 
not, his brand of Marxism-Leninism, with its 
nationalistic, populistic and voluntaristic fea- 
tures, has succeeded in projecting the influence 
of communism into non-European revolution- 
ary situations in a way that could not have been 
anticipated forty years ago. Through his exami- 
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nation of the intellectual and political currents 
that shaped Mao’s thought, Mr. Schram has 
made a notable contribution to our understand- 
ing of this fact. 


THE DEBATE over Mao’s contribution to 
Communist doctrine has tended to obscure 
somewhat his political activities as the virtually 
unchallenged leader, since 1935, of the Chinese 
Communist movement. Although both Cohen 
and Schram are keenly aware of Mao’s stature 
in this respect, it is Professor Ch’en’s book that 
best reveals the drama and significance of 
Mao’s role in modern Chinese history. Ch’en’s 
thesis, as stated in his foreword, is that the 
study of “Maoism” must be related to “Mao’s 
personal experiences, the nature of Chinese so- 
ciety in the twenties and thirties, and the Chi- 
nese revolutionary wars.” He disclaims any at- 
tempt to judge Mao’s achievements or his place 
in history on the ground that the Chinese lead- 
er’s career is not yet ended. He further states 
that his study is meant to be not just a straight 
biography, since Mao’s career cannot be sepa- 
rated from Chinese politics, but rather a “dis- 
passionate analysis of Mao’s life and times.” 
This the author has accomplished superbly in 
what is undoubtedly the best available account 
of the Chinese Communist movement up to 
1949 as well as the best synthesis of what is now 
known about Mao’s life. Despite his disclaimer, 
he has also said a great deal about Mao’s con- 
tribution and role in the Chinese revolution. 

Professor Ch’en’s thoroughness in depicting 
the political background of Mao’s career may 
at first be somewhat irritating to his readers. 
The attention he gives to the details of the war- 
lord struggles in the 1910’s, for example, tends 
to hinder rather than help the reader’s grasp of 
the general situation, as does the later citation 
of the individual commanders and designations 
of every army unit. Nevertheless, the realiza- 
tion gradually grows that the course of the 
Chinese Communist movement is in itself a sig- 
nificant affirmation of Mao’s leadership and im- 
portance. This is certainly not to say that Mao 
alone can claim credit for the success of the 
Chinese Communist revolution; Ch’en observes 
only that no one else can claim greater credit 
(p.2213). 

The author shows that Mao’s policies from 
1928 on, and especially during 1937-45, were 
instrumental in bringing victory within the 
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grasp of the CCP. He shows, too, that Mao’s 
determination and superior political insight con- 
tributed vitally to his success in establishing 
and maintaining his party leadership, although 
his command of the loyalties of the Red Army 
and the existence of divisions within the party 
in the 1930’s also were important factors. Per- 
haps the Chinese Communists could not have 
won final victory without the Japanese invasion 
and the deficiencies of Kuomintang rule. Never- 
theless, their survival of the disasters of 1927-37 
and their effective exploitation of the opportuni- 
ties of 1937-45 revealed exceptional qualities 
which stemmed in no small part from the leader- 
ship of Mao Tse-tung. 


IT IS WORTH remembering that Mao’s span 
of dominance in his party already exceeds that 
of Stalin by several years, and that the time 
elapsed since 1937, when the CCP first began 
to administer significant areas of China and to 
develop its characteristic policies and political 
style, is the same as that from the October 
Revolution to the end of World War II. The 
Chinese Communist movement may thus be 
approaching middle, if not old, age and may 
soon cease to be a “movement” in the sense that 
the word connotes youthful dynamism and 
adaptability. 

The volume edited by Professor Lewis affords 
considerable insight into this process of matura- 
tion. It consists almost entirely of translated 
Chinese materials touching on all major doc- 
trines and policies of the CCP from 1949 
through 1963, with several pre-1949 selections 
thrown in. The editor has written a brief back- 
ground statement for each of the ten chapters, 
plus a short introduction pointing up the uses 
and limitations of Chinese documentary mate- 
rials. The selected materials of course include 
many excerpts from the works of Mao and 
other top Chinese Communist leaders as well 
as various basic laws and regulations. More im- 
portantly, they also draw on the vast store of 
middle-range articles and reports which not only 
mirror official policy but often fill it out with 
details and make it more meaningful. The col- 
lection is, perhaps, the most informative and 
up-to-date introductory text presently available 
on Communist China. 


The maturity of the CCP comes through 


strongly in a reading of the documents. Above 
all, they impress the reader with the party’s 


consciousness of its past record and its con- 
fidence in its ability to meet the challenges both 
of its Chinese environment and of its political 
opponents. There is, however, another side to 
this maturity, and that is the limitations which 
the party’s established methods and character- 
istics, shaped by revolutionary experience, may 
impose on its effectiveness in coping with vastly 
altered problems and conditions. The “mass 
line,” the habit of total reliance on the wisdom 
of a few aging leaders, the use of agitation and 
indoctrination to rally the people in support of 
national causes, and faith in the invincibility of 
a mobilized population—these have virtually 
become fixed attributes of the movement. It is 
not at all certain, however, that they are the 
most appropriate attributes for a party which 
now must focus its attention on the mundane 
tasks of development. A movement relies on a 
sense of mission, but the CCP’s initial mission of 
national independence, unification and _ recon- 
struction under a socialist system has been 
substantially fulfilled. One of the critical ques- 
tions of our time is whether the CCP has em- 
barked on a new mission or whether its current 
actions in the international arena simply repre- 
sent the final phase of its drive to fulfill the old 
one. 


ALTHOUGH ALL of the books under review 
except Ch’en’s deal, in some way, with China’s 
international ambitions, it is Mr. Wint’s that 
attacks the question most directly. Communist 
China’s Crusade is a new version of the author’s 
Dragon and Sickle (1959), expanded to cover 
the development and implications of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. The brevity of the book and 


the breadth of the subject (the CCP’s origins, 
road to power, and present international role) 
preclude detailed or exhaustive analysis. The 
book is actually a series of short, interpretive 
essays that range rather loosely over the entire 
history of the CCP. There are a few minor 
errors and some very sweeping generalizations, 
but the treatment as a whole is sound and sug- 
gestive. 

Wint believes that the CCP has a new mission 
which derives, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the old universalism of Chinese culture (p. 
110). He sees Communist China as a base for 
expansion (p. 67), and the only question is 
whether it is to be expansion of Chinese or of 
Communist power. The question, however, 
proves to be an intractable one, as Wint con- 
cedes when he says (p. 67) that China has 
“double aims, a double foreign policy, a double 
ambition.” The Chinese Communists look to 
the Sinification of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica just as the Hans looked to the Sinification 
of large areas of Asia, he remarks (p. 110), but 
“Sinification” in the modern context means “the 
adoption of the Chinese version of commu- 
nism.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of resolving 
the question, Wint does a good job of explaining 
the complex motives that underlie the present 
phase of China’s foreign policy. One only wishes, 
given the author’s talent for generalization, that 
he had said more about China’s prospects for 
expansion. Whatever China’s ambitions may 
be, and whatever the motivation of those ambi- 
tions, the material bases of Chinese power and 
the reaction of China’s neighbors will neces- 


sarily affect the extent to which they can be 
fulfilled. 
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Reviewed by Daniel Tretiak 


DURING THE PAST few years, several new 
books dealing with Cuba have appeared in print. 
Of these Theodore Draper’s second study of the 
Castro Revolution, Castroism: Theory and 
Practice, and Boris Goldenberg’s long work, The 
Cuban Revolution and Latin America, are par- 
ticularly valuable. Professor Draper’s book 1s 
a collection of three essays on various aspects 
of the Cuban revolution. Mr. Goldenberg’s 
volume is a historical exposition of major de- 
velopments in Cuban internal and external 
policy during the time of Castro’s struggle 
against the Batista regime as well as during the 
years following the victory of the révolution. 

While he was in Moscow in mid-November 
1964, Ernesto Guevara remarked that Cuba 
was already a socialist country: “. . . we rep- 
resent a socialist country, we officially feel that 
we are socialists. . . .” Indeed, Cuba is a mem- 
ber of the Communist world system, pledging 
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fealty to Marxism-Leninism—but with a differ- 
ence. For while all the other Communist states 
are more or less closely allied with one or the 
other of the two great antagonists in the world 
Communist movement, Cuba has so far avoided 
exclusive commitment to either China or the 
Soviet Union. It has had better relations with 
the USSR than any pro-Chinese party state, 
and better relations with China than any pro- 
Soviet party state. Moreover, it has been more 
independent politically of Moscow than could 
normally be expected, given Cuba’s strong eco- 
nomic reliance on the Soviet Union. On many 
issues that have divided China and the USSR, 
the Cubans have avoided taking a clearcut Bost- 
tion, on some questions they have lined up with 
Moscow, on others, albeit less often, with 
Peking. 

This stance of independence within the Com- 
munist world has been conditioned by develop- 


ments within Cuba as well as by the interna- 
tional environment. With respect to the 
relation between internal Cuban politics and the 
Cuban attitude toward China on the one hand 
and the Soviet Union on the other, Professor 
Draper’s and Mr. Goldenberg’s books are very 
illuminating. Sefor Gilly’s pamphlet is also 
useful in this sense, despite its unsystematic 
organization. Senor Urrutia, however, provides 
little material about his native country’s politi- 
cal problems after 1959. While Mr. Dubois and 
Professor Poppino are concerned with Latin 
America as a whole, they also devote attention 
to Cuba specifically. 


MR. DRAPER’S BOOK is divided into three 
chapters. The first, entitled “What is Castro- 
ism?,” is less an essay dealing with Castro’s 
ideology than a description of the relations be- 
tween Fidel Castro and various Cuban political 
groups, especially the PSP (Partido Socialista 
Popular, the old Cuban Communist Party). 
Chapter Two, besides focusing on some of Ché 
Guevara’s writings, particularly on guerilla war- 
fare, is a stimulating attempt to describe the 
class origins of the Castro revolution. Draper 
notes the multi-class character of the revolu- 
tion, as well as Castro’s manipulation of the 
various classes of the Cuban society. This is an 
extremely well-written essay, and most helpful 
toward an understanding of the intellectual his- 
tory of the Castro regime. 


Chapter Three, “Castro’s Economics,” deals 
with the Soviet-Cuban dispute over the direc- 
tion of Cuba’s economic development. The 
Cubans, especially Guevara, wanted the Com- 
munist states, and especially the USSR, to 
underwrite the rapid industrialization of Cuba’s 
economy, naively believing that all that was 
needed to accomplish that goal was a rapid in- 
fusion of foreign assistance. 


However, since Cuba lacks both the raw- 
material base and an adequately trained labor 
force for purposes of rapid and extensive in- 
dustrialization, the Russians after 1961 began 
to encourage, then pressure, the Cubans into 
decelerating plans for any such conversion of 
the economy. Only after much acrimony did 
the Cubans tentatively accept Moscow’s advice. 
Thus in 1964, after much initial opposition, the 
industrialization drive was slowed in favor of 
increased concentration on sugar production. 
From all indications, this effort has proven 


reasonably successful: the Cubans claim that 
the zafra of 1965 has yielded more than 6 mil- 
lion tons of sugar, and with improved mechani- 
zation further increases are expected in the 
future. 


But, is the debate about “monoculture”—so 
brilliantly described by Draper—really over? 
Have the Soviets succeeded in imposing their 
will on Cuba’s economic development, causing 
the Castro regime to shelve indefinitely all in- 
dustrialization plans for the sake of a “socialist 
division of labor” that would turn Cuba into 
little more than the main sugar plantation of 
the Communist world? This reviewer would 
respond in the negative to both questions. 


As Draper notes, an increased flow of the 
Cuban population to the cities had begun even 
before 1959, and no Cuban leader with any pre- 
tense of revolutionary aspirations can disregard 
now the necessity of urban economic develop- 
ment. The recent emphasis on sugar production 
has already demonstrated the scarcity of rural 
labor as well as a surplus of urban workers who 
cannot find jobs. 


MR. GOLDENBERG’S volume represents an 
effort, partly successful, to write a comprehen- 
sive history of the Castro revolution. Castro’s 
rise to power and his regime are discussed in 
the context of Latin-American revolutionary 
tradition and against the background of Cuban- 
American relations since the beginning of this 
century. It is in these broad settings that Mr. 
Goldenberg demonstrates his best understand- 
ing of Cuban problems. Unfortunately, certain 
more specific questions, such as the important 
relationship between the Cuban Communist 
Party (PSP) and former President Batista 
(1952-58), he handles rather unsatisfactorily; 
the issue is treated disjointedly by only sporadic 


references scattered throughout the book (pp. 
113-119; 145; 160-162 and 165-170). 

One learns that during the 1950’s the PSP 
had developed a working relationship with 
Batista not unlike that which existed in the 
early 1940’s, though eventually, presumably by 
mid-1958, this cooperation “became impos- 
sible.” In any case, however, the Communists 
were “much less active in the fight against 
Batista than many other groups” (pp. 119 and 
165). Mr. Goldenberg also calls attention to 
the failure of the Castro-called general strike of 
March 1958—a strike that failed in spite of the 
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considerable strength of the PSP in the urban 
labor unions. The reasons? PSP Secretary- 
General Blas Roca himself described them sim- 
ply by references to “Mujalismo” in the unions 
(p. 145), a term derived from the name of the 
then Cuban trade union chief and descriptive 
of corrupt unionism subservient to Bastista. 


This reviewer would add that, besides illus- 
trating the link between the PSP and Bastista, 
the strike episode probably marked the begin- 
ning of Castro’s cooperation with the Commu- 
nists. After the collapse of the strike, Castro 
concluded that the PSP was strong enough in 
the unions to make or break the 26th of July 
movement, something the veteran Communist 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez admitted he wanted 
to prove to the rebel leader (p. 166). Castro 
then concluded that he needed PSP support, 
especially with respect to the urban workers, 
and began collaborating with the Communists. 
Since Mr. Goldenberg clearly believes that the 
PSP had important links with Batista, he would 
have done well to devote a whole separate chap- 
ter to this subject, for if Castro did indeed find 
himself at one time in a vise between Batista 
and the PSP, the issue is central to an under- 
standing of the Castro revolution. 


In spite of some deficiencies such as the 
one just mentioned, Mr. Goldenberg’s material 
dealing with Cuban internal developments, 
which constitutes the bulk of his book, is gen- 
erally well developed. But when he reaches into 
Cuba’s foreign relations, particularly Castro’s 
attitude toward Moscow and Peking, Mr. Gold- 
enberg’s comments appear occasionally careless 
and less than well founded. Thus, for example, 
his report on Castro’s visit to the Soviet Union 
in May 1963: The author states that following 
this visit, “Castro accepted in the main the 
Russian as against the Chinese line. . . .” But 
this conclusion is borne out neither by the 
Soviet-Cuban communiqué concluding the visit, 
nor by Castro’s comportment subsequent to 
the visit. The text of the communiqué shows 
little more than the amenities that could be ex- 
pected from a supplicant for Soviet aid; it 
certainly fails to give convincing evidence of 
support against Peking. Moreover, in his tele- 
vised report to the Cuban people after his re- 
turn, Castro pointedly exonerated the Chinese 
from one of the main Soviet charges against 
them—namely, that Peking is more interested 
in promoting war than maintaining peace. 
Finally, barely two months after he left Mos- 
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cow, Castro clearly asserted his independence 
by rere to sign the Moscow-cosponsored 
test-ban treaty. 

In another assertion, Mr. Goldenberg claims 
that “Cuba had to adapt itself more to the 
Eastern [Communist] countries than they did 
to her” (p. 200)—again an important judgment 
which the author fails to substantiate. In fact, 
neither the Soviets and their allies, nor the Chi- 
nese, have found working with the Cubans easy. 
The financial drain, especially on Moscow, has 
been heavy, even though the Cubans have often 
had to submit to disadvantageous terms of 
trade with the Communist countries. 


Moreover, Castro’s generally. noncommittal 
stance in the Sino-Soviet dispute has at different 
times deeply annoyed both protagonists. 


SENOR GILLY’S pamphlet is useful for sev- 
eral reasons. First, although written by an 
admitted sympathizer of the Cuban revolution 
and replete with excessive eulogies of the 
Castro regime, it is not altogether uncritical in 
approach. Second, it is the product of a Span- 
ish-speaking Bosenee (Senor Gilly is an Argen- 
tinian journalist) who recently visited Cuba for 
an extended period of time. Third, the author 
is reasonably well-informed about current trends 
in Marxist thought and - political practice 
throughout the Communist world. 


The pamphlet is therefore especially interest- 
ing in its treatment of problems such as the 
relationship between the PSP and the 26th of 
July movement and the effect of this relation- 
ship on the Cubans’ attitude toward the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. Also of interest are Sefior Gilly’s 
evaluations of Cuban popular views of the 
Castro revolution and government, and his 
critique of such internal shortcomings as exces- 
sive press control and the unwillingness of cer- 
tain leaders to accept honest criticism by the 
workers. Equally worthwhile is Gilly’s descrip- 
tion of Cuban reaction during the 1962 Cuban 
crisis, especially his impressions of popular re- 
sponse to Khrushchev’s behavior at that time. 
One feels that one of the wiser decisions the de- 
posed Soviet leader made was not to go to Cuba 
after Castro’s first visit to the USSR. While 
Fidel Castro diplomatically attempted to soften 
Cuban hostility toward Khrushchev from June 
1963 onward, Gilly gives the impression that 
the Cuban masses themselves have not forgot- 
ten Khrushchev’s “capitulationism.” 


FORMER PRESIDENT URRUTIA’S book is 
disappointing because his term of office was too 
brief and his relations with Premier Castro self- 
admittedly too circumscribed to enable him to 
impart much of significance even about the first 
seven months of the Fidelista regime. His com- 
ments on post-1959 developments in Cuba are 
too tinged with rancor to be very helpful toward 
an understanding of recent Cuban history. 

Since Dubois and Poppino are interested in 
communism in Latin America as a whole, it is 
a pity they do not discuss in their books the 
problems the Communist parties in the Ameri- 
cas have had to face over the past few years as 
well as the threat that communism poses there. 
It would have been useful, for example, to have 
described the effects of the Sino-Soviet rift upon 
the various Marxist parties. The authors could 
have also discussed the great difficulties Latin 
American Communists have had recently in 
defining their attitude toward the Cuban revo- 
lution and in evaluating its lessons with respect 
to their own internal struggle for power. These 
issues have been extremely divisive and have 
resulted in splits in the important Chilean and 
Brazilian parties as well as in some of the smaller 
parties. 

Despite the shortcomings of Mr. Dubois’ 
book, his report does produce interesting evi- 
dence of Cuban attempts at subversion in Latin 
America. Those who might feel that this volume 
is merely anti-Communist propaganda should 
turn to Senor Gilly, who produces unexpected 
support for Mr. Dubois. The Argentinian argues 
that the Cubans are emotionally involved with 
revolution in Latin America as a whole, which 
they conceive as necessary for the success of 
their own revolution. “Each advance of the 
forces of revolution in other countries, and espe- 


cially in Latin America,” says Senor Gilly, “is 
directly reflected in the island and is a direct 
support of the continuance of the Revolution” 
(78). Given this emotional involvement, the 
Cubans’ efforts to translate their sentiments 
into reality are readily understandable. 

In Professor Poppino’s book some positive 
features are heavily mixed with weaknesses. 
His 40-page chapter, “The Rise of the Commu- 
nist Parties,” is a synthesis of parts of Robert 
Alexander’s Communism in Latin America. 
Little new material is provided and there is an 
embarassing lack of documentation and source 
references. Mr. Poppino does not discuss the 
Cuban revolution at any length. Even Chap- 
ter 9, entitled “The Cuban Position and the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute,’ where one might expect 
to find material on Castroism, deals with such 
diverse matters as Chinese relations with Latin 
America; Sino-Soviet differences on policy to- 
ward Latin America; guerrilla warfare and 
Sino-Cuban relations; Cuban relations with 
Latin America; and Cuba’s role in the “peaceful 
way” versus “armed struggle” debate—all com- 
pressed within sixteen pages. The reader cannot 
help but wish that more space had been devoted 
to those important subjects. 

Nevertheless, there are several useful chap- 
ters in the book. One, entitled “The Political 
Heritage,” is unusually well conceived and exe- 
cuted, and another on the “Organization of the 
Party” is most useful in that it explains the 
structure and terminology of Latin American 
Communist parties. The chapters reviewing 
Soviet relations with Latin American nations 
and Communist parties are also well-presented, 
desirable summaries. The book has two ap- 
pendices, a bibliographical essay, and an ade- 
quate index. 
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Reviews in Briet 


Education in China 


STEWART FRASER (compiler and 
editor): Chinese Communist Edu- 
cation: Records of the First Dec- 
ade. Nashville, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. 


THIS BULKY BOOK put together 
by Dr. Fraser, currently Professor 
of International and Comparative 
Education at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, is the outgrowth of 
doctoral research conducted several 
years ago at the University of 
Colorado. Its more than 500 pages 
are divided into three major parts: 
a 66-page introductory essay by 
Professor Fraser, devoted primarily 
to a review of educational develop- 
ments in Communist China from 
1950 through 1960; a 336-page col- 
lection of speeches, articles, and 
other Chinese source materials on 
education published mainly _be- 
tween 1949 and the end of 1960; 
and an 83-page bibliography of 
writings on Chinese education in 
the Communist and earlier periods. 

Except for a few rather thin pages 
dealing with the pre-Communist 
Chinese educational system, Pro- 
fessor Fraser devotes the bulk of 
his introduction to a review of the 
highlights of educational develop- 
ment in Communist China during 
the first decade of the Mao re- 
gime. Unfortunately, this survey is 
marred by faulty organization, 
which makes the presentation dif- 
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ficult to follow either chronologi- 
cally or topically. For example, a 
subsection entitled “Higher Educa- 
tion in the Communist-held areas, 
1944-49” (pp. 6-10) ranges well 
beyond the topical scope of that 
heading and includes an abruptly 
interjected flashback paragraph re- 
capitulating political developments 
since 1927. Similarly, under the 
heading “The Great Leap _ For- 
ward,” the author launches into a 
discursive and _ disproportionately 
lengthy treatment of the Asia fang 
movement (pp. 50-54), which he 
interrupts with a brief discussion 
of the fiscal advantages of part- 
time study programs and then 
picks up again for further examina- 
tion in the succeeding subsection 
under a different heading. 
Specialists on contemporary 
China will also be somewhat 
puzzled by Professor Fraser’s ac- 
count of the ideological remolding 
campaigns of the early 1950’s and 
the “hundred flowers,” rectification, 
and anti-rightist movements of 
1956-57. For one thing, he includes 
the early campaigns under the label 
of cheng feng (rectification), al- 
though this term actually was not 
generally applied to the _ initial 
movements for the ideological re- 
molding or thought reform (ssu 
hsiang kai tsao) of intellectuals. 
Also, he refers at one point to these 
early movements as taking place in 
1950-51, and elsewhere as beginning 
only at the end of September 1951. 
Later on (p. 35) he gives the im- 
pression that a revived rectification 
campaign began in May 1956, 


simultaneously with the call for 
“blooming and contending” under 
the “hundred flowers” slogan. This 
chronology is somewhat confused. 
The author is closer to the mark 
when he says farther on (p. 39) 
that by June 1957 the new rectifica- 
tion movement was “submerged,” 
within seven weeks of its launching, 
beneath an active “anti-rightist” 
drive. 

If Professor Fraser’s introduction 
is lacking in clarity and precision, 
the collection of Chinese Commu- 
nist documents he offers is excep- 
tionally rich and valuable, affording 
the reader the opportunity to fa- 
miliarize himself with a wide variety 
of primary sources on Chinese Com- 
munist education. Most of the se- 
lections are accompanied by brief 
notes explaining the circumstances 
in which they originally appeared 
and their significance. One excep- 
tion is an important article by Min- 
ister of Education Yang Hsiu-feng 
published on the tenth anniversary 
of the Communist regime in Oc- 
tober 1959 (pp. 332-40), which 
appears without any comment 
whatever. Though generally com- 
prehensive, Fraser’s collection omits 
two important speeches by Yang 
Hsiu-feng and Lu Ting-yi in April 
1960, perhaps because both were 
reproduced in an earlier study of 
Chinese Communist education.* 


1 Chang-tu Hu, ed., Chinese Educa- 
tion under Communism, New York, 
Columbia University Teachers College, 
1962. 


Professor Fraser’s bibliography is 
also very extensive, listing several 
hundred books and articles dealing 
with education or related aspects 
of the cultural environment in 
Communist China. Although indi- 
vidual entries are not annotated, 
they are usefully arranged in 17 
topical sections and include writ- 
ings by non-Communist authors 
outside China as well as items from 
Chinese Communist sources. The 
compilation constitutes the most 
comprehensive bibliography on Chi- 
nese Communist education thus far 
published. 

In sum, Professor Fraser’s most 
important contribution lies in mak- 
ing available to Western students 
in easily accessible form a substan- 
tial collection of significant Chinese 
Communist educational documents 
and a voluminous bibliography on 
education under the Mao regime. 
His book is thus a valuable ref- 
erence work for all those who are 
seriously interested in educational 
development in Communist China. 


Robert D. Barendsen 


Eastern Europe 


Davin FLoyp: Rumania: Russia’s 
Dissident Ally. New York, Praeger, 
1965. 


WHAT HAS BECOME known as 
the Rumanian “national deviation” 
has already been the subject of 
numerous articles. Of these, that 
by J. M. Montias in the April 1964 
edition of Soviet Studies (Oxford ) 
is certainly the most authoritative. 
It was only a question of time be- 
fore books on the same topic began 
to roll from the presses. 

The first of many that no doubt 
are still to come is by David Floyd, 
the Communist Affairs correspon- 
dent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. It is a good introduction to 
a subject which is becoming in- 
creasingly more complex the more 
it is studied. As additional evidence 


is made available—and this will 
depend on whether the Rumanian 
authorities continue to be as helpful 
to visiting observers as they have 
been up to now—much of the ear- 
lier analyses may have to be drasti- 
cally revised. Mr. Floyd’s book 
will, however, remain useful for 
some time to come. It is a well 
written, sober narrative which 
soundly analyzes the overt evidence 
and, with one or two exceptions, 
avoids giving too much credence to 
many of the doubtful rumors— 
some of them emanating from of- 
ficial circles in Bucharest—pointing 
to the bitterness of the Soviet- 
Rumanian disputes and the almost 
prehistoric date of their origins. 

The book begins with a brief 
survey of Rumanian history and 
continues with two chapters on the 
early post-World War II period. 
These chapters are particularly im- 
portant in that they provide the 
background against which the later 
tension with the Soviet Union de- 
veloped. It is quite possible that 
further research will put back the 
origins of the Soviet-Rumanian 
dispute to this early postwar pe- 
riod or to the removal of the 
Pauker-Luca-Georgescu. trio in 
1952. Today’s visitors to Bucharest 
are constantly being told that 1952 
was indeed the turning point and 
that none other than Gheorghiu- 
Dej himself as much as admitted 
so (in his speech at the November- 
December 1961 plenum of the Ru- 
manian Central Committee, which 
took place just after the ‘22nd 
CPSU Congress). But neither 
Gheorghiu-Dej} nor Rumanian of- 
ficialdom are particularly reliable 
sources and, though Mr. Floyd 
leaves open the possibility of the 
dispute having begun much earlier 
than originally thought, he wisely 
does not attempt to prove some- 
thing which at present cannot be 
proved. 

The parts of the book which deal 
with the period from 1950 to the 
death of Gheorghiu-Dej cover well 
trodden ground. The way the 
dispute continued even after the 
Rumanian case on Comecon inte- 
gration had ended in victory in 
July 1963, how its political and 


intra-bloc ramifications began to 
predominate over the economic— 
all this is clearly described and well 
analyzed. 

Mr. Floyd’s book ends with the 
death of Gheorghiu-Dej. Yet it 
goes without saying that this is 
not the end of the story. The 
Rumanian party congress in July 
1965 and the visit of a strong Ru- 
manian delegation to Moscow in 
September, headed by the new 
party leader, Nicolae Ceausescu, 
constitute further landmarks in 
Soviet-Rumanian relations which 
will have to be analyzed in terms 
of all that happened before. In 
the meantime, Mr. Floyd’s book 
will be an informative guide to the 
turbulent events of the Gheorghiu- 
Dej era. 


Heinrich Kunn: Der Kommunis- 
mus in der Tschechoslowaket. Co- 
logne, Verlag Wissenschaft und 
Politik, 1965. 


IF MR. FLOYDS’ book was in- 
tended more for the general reader, 
that by Dr. Kuhn on communism 
in Czechoslovakia is very much 
for the specialist. Dr. Kuhn is 
Director of the Sudeten-Deutsches 
Archiv in Munich and is known as 
one of the most diligent researchers 
on Czechoslovak affairs in Western 
Europe. This book consists mainly 
of a collection of 17 key documents 
relating to the organization and 
regulations of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. The first is 
the organizational statute of the 
Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party (left) of September 
1920, and the last document is the 
new party statute, approved at the 
12th Congress of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party in December 
1962. 

The two most important dates 
in the history of the Czechoslovak 
CP are 1929 and 1948. The first 
saw the ascension to power inside 
the party of Klement Gottwald and 
his group, and marked the begin- 
ning of the party’s “bolsheviza- 
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tion”; the second marked the as- 
cension of the party to power with 
Gottwald still at its head. The 
three historical phases which are 
delineated by these two dates are 
apparent from the documents which 
Dr. Kuhn has selected, although the 
contrast between pre-and post-1929 
is much more striking than that 
between pre- and post-1948. The 
real turning point in the history of 
the party as far as character and 
attitudes are concerned was defi- 
nitely 1929 and not 1948. Whether 
the changes since 1962 in the policy 
and personnel of the top regime 
leadership will be sufficiently im- 
portant and lasting to be considered 
another turning point, and whether 
these changes will be reflected in 
the party’s organizational and stat- 
utory documents, remains to be 
seen. 

Dr. Kuhn has written an intro- 
duction of some 70 pages which is 
a model of conciseness. It is well 
balanced, objective and thoroughly 
documented. All in all, both author 
and publisher should be congratu- 
lated on what specialists will find 
a most valuable volume for their 
reference shelves. 


F. J. Brown 


The Left in 
Africa and Asia 


Wiriram H. FRIEDLAND AND CARL 
G. Rosser, JR., eds.: African So- 
cialism. Stanford University Press, 


1964. 


THESE ANALYSTS of an elusive 
subject have done their work both 
well and fairly. Anyone previously 
inclined to run African socialism 
down, as precept or practice, will 
find material for this in most of the 
chapters of the book. The sym- 
pathetic reader, on the other hand, 
will appreciate the sensitive way in 
which the essential idealism of the 
subject has been handled. 
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This is not to say that the ideal- 
ism is not contrasted with the real- 
ity. Indeed, the contrast between 
what Chandler Morse calls (in no 
defamatory sense) “socialist rhe- 
toric” and the actual policies and 
actions of African socialists pro- 
vides the unifying theme of the 
book. Colin Legum tells us 
that “Dr. Nkrumah is both a con- 
vinced idealist and a practical real- 
ist”. The lawgiver is his own philo- 
sopher. If he only legislates part of 
his own philosophy, the reproach of 
inconsistency can have at best only 
an academic foundation. What is 
interesting is not the exposure of 
inconsistencies, but the hesitations, 
compromises and “agonizing reap- 
praisals” that lie between idea and 
action. The most animated chap- 
ters in this book are those which 
describe the actual working out, in 
West and East African countries, of 
the antithesis between the inner 
credo of the select few and the pro- 
saic requirements of their human 
and economic environment. 


There are two questions which are 
not directly asked in this book (per- 
haps out of an excess of sensitiv- 
ity) but which most people taking 
a long look at African socialism can 
scarcely avoid asking themselves. 
The answers to these questions, 
however, can be reconstructed from 
the material here provided and the 
various writers’ comments on it. 


First, is African socialism to be 
taken seriously? That is to say, is 
it an authentic political philosophy; 
has it ideological coherence; and is 
there behind it an effective body of 
opinion? For the candid inquirer, 
the book provides ample substance 
for affirmative answers to these 
queries. It is true that the mythi- 
cal, rhetorical, eclectic and contra- 
dictory aspects of African socialism 
or socialisms are emphasized by 
many of the contributors. But the 
underlying intellectual attitudes are 
well brought out (particularly by 
Margaret Roberts in her judicious 
study, “A Socialist Looks at African 
Socialism”) and are such as to 
merit the attention and respect of 
all but the most anti-socialist of 
non-socialists. 


Secondly, can the West live with 
African socialism? If the “vanguard- 
ists” to the Left of authority in 
Ghana were indeed typical of the 
Africa of today or tomorrow, this 
question would have to be asked in 
a very somber tone of voice. As it 
is, today’s African socialists have 
established a modus vivendi with 
the non-socialist establishments in 
the West which at best reflects an 
aversion to dogmatism, and at 
worst amounts to a_ provisional 
compromise in their own best in- 
terests. 

As political analysis, African So- 
cialism is first-rate. Repetition of 
arguments and material, in a work 
where each chapter gives a different 
writer’s view on the same subject, 
is not too obtrusive—though one 
six-line quotation from Nkrumah 
appears three times. On a wider 
plane, what may be questioned is 
whether political analysis really 
gets to the heart of what is in many 
respects more a product of the 
spirit than of the intellect. African 
socialists are given their say in the 
texts of the appendix, but this is 
necessarily a dry and arbitrary sec- 
tion. Some relaxed interviews with 
Africa’s socialist statesmen would 
have rounded off this discussion of 
a humanist philosophy on a suitably 
human note. 


HELENE CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE AND 
STuART ScHRAM: Le Marxisme et 
Aste 1853-1964. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1965. 


THIS VOLUME is a collection 
of texts illustrating Marxist think- 
ing on the problems of revolution in 
Asia. With the exception of Marx, 
Engels and a few less important 
figures, the revolutionaries in these 
pages are, with a few important ex- 
ceptions, either Russians or Chinese. 
A number of the texts—some 70 of 
them—cover the post-1917 period. 
What gives the book its coherence 
and immediate relevance is that its 
texts deal with issues which peren- 
nially agitate the Communists of 


Asia and _ their 
munist mentors. 

The texts are prefaced by a co- 
gent and well-rounded historical 
sketch, in 135 pages, of the debate 
within the Communist movement 
on the tactics, strategy and what 
the authors call “the cultural as- 
pect” of the revolution in Asia. This 
“cultural aspect” is, above all, 
Asia’s rejection of Europe in the 
name of a European doctrine—the 
Communist-world variant of the 
anti-colonial struggle. 

As the authors admit, nothing 
very conclusive emerges from the 
writings of Marx and Engels about 
the strategy or even the prospects 
of revolution in Asia. The value of 
the Marx and Engels documents in- 
cluded in the book may be simply 
that they clearly illustrate this 
point. Indeed, a Soviet commenta- 
tor recently sought to justify a 
pragmatic attitude towards revolu- 
tions in Asian and African countries 
by the fact that a virtual carte 
blanche on this subject was be- 
queathed by the founding fathers. 
He quoted from the letter of Engels 
to Kautsky of September 12, 1882 
(reprinted in this collection): “As 
to what social and political phases 
these countries will then have to 
pass through before they likewise 
arrive at socialist organization, I 
think today we can advance only 
rather idle hypotheses.” 4 

If Marx’s interest in Asia was 
peripheral, Lenin’s was profound 
and abiding. After 1917, the texts 
and their exegesis move from the 
realm of theory into that of revolu- 
tionary strategy. Transferred to the 
Russian milieu, Communist think- 
ing had already altered radically; 
but could this new orthodoxy per- 
mit the inevitable innovations 
which went with the continuously 
eastward displacement and adapta- 
tion of the doctrine? From the Sec- 
ond Comintern Congress onwards, 
a single thread runs through this 


European Com- 


1K. Ivanov, “The National-Libera- 
tion Movement and Non-Capitalist 
Path of Development,” International 


Affairs, No. 12, 1964, p. 9. 


book: the resolve of eastern nations 
to make their own revolutions in 
their own way, and the anxiety of 
one nation, which in this context at 
least is a western one, to preside 
over the process. 

For this reason, the authors are 
quite right in saying that this, 
which they call “the cultural prob- 
lem,” is often the most fundamental 
and the most difficult to resolve. 
Often submerged in the arguments 
about strategy and tactics, this 
theme provides the underlying and 
unifying interest of the collection. 
As for the debates.about ends and 
means—the relative roles of work- 
ers and peasants, the proper class 
composition of national fronts, and 
so forth—they give good grounds 
for supposing that, if 45 years have 
not blunted the appetite of Com- 
munists for these exercises, or 
greatly enlarged their conceptual 
scope, they are likely to continue on 
more or less familiar lines for many 
years to come. But, more impor- 
tantly, the two Sovietologist and 
Sinologist collaborators, with their 
extended view over a whole cycle 
of inter-Communist debate, are able 
to suggest in the light of history 
that Peking’s stalwart Leninists of 
today will go the Trotskyite way of 
Moscow tomorrow, when “the ideol- 
ogists of Peking denounce the 
heresy of those who claim to be 
creating Communist Parties in the 
African bush.” Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose. 


David Morison 


Youth and Communism 


RICHARD CoRNELL: Youth and 
Communism. New York, Walker 
and Company, 1965. 


YOUTH AND STUDENTS have 
traditionally had close connections 
with leftwing political movements. 
Students helped to create the fer- 
ment that led to the Russian Revo- 


lution of 1917. Recently, students 
have toppled governments in Tur- 
key and Korea and have caused 
political crises in Japan, Vietnam, 
and other countries. Professor 
Richard Cornell has written a valu- 
able book in that it traces, perhaps 
for the first time, the history of the 
Communist youth movement. Be- 
cause the book attempts to cover 
the entire development of the move- 
ment, discussing both the interna- 
tional youth organizations and in- 
dividual national groups, it is more 
of a survey than an exhaustive 
analytical study. 


When viewed in historical con- 
text, the world-wide mobilization 
of Communist youth has been quite 
remarkable. In less than a half a 
century a movement has been es- 
tablished which encompasses many 
millions of young people in almost 
all nations. Equally remarkable is 
the fact that, prior to the break-up 
of the Communist monolith, the 
Soviet Union was able to exercise 
substantial control over youth and 
student organizations in diverse 
parts of the world. Yet in this same 
fact lay the weakness of the move- 
ment. While the Russian revolu- 
tion provided a powerful impetus 
to the early growth of the move- 
ment, when the fervor of revolu- 
tionary intensity wore thin and 
Stalinist authoritarianism made it- 
self felt, the movement lost much 
of its vitality. During the ideolog- 
ical twists and turns of the 1930's 
and 40’s, communist youth organi- 
zations passively followed the lead 
of the Comintern. 


In the post-World-War IT period, 
attempts were made to unite world 
youth under the Communist ban- 
ner. Though the International Un- 
ion of Students and World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth were 
originally formed by young people 
of differing political backgrounds, 
they were taken over by the Com- 
munists in short order and there- 
after used for political purposes. 
Since then, despite such embarrass- 
ments and difficulties as the events 
in Hungary in 1956 and the more 
recent Sino-Soviet split, the Com- 
munist youth movement has man- 
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aged to stay alive mainly through 
a continuing stress on anti-colo- 
nialism and world peace. 

Professor Cornell also considers 
the development of youth organi- 
zations within the Communist bloc, 
showing that they have ceased to 
play the militant political and edu- 
cational role they once enjoyed 
and have become part of the Com- 


munist “Establishment,” thereby 
losing the loyalty of many of the 
youth. 


The author has made one serious 
omission in his otherwise compre- 
hensive book. He has neglected 
almost entirely the role of Com- 
munist youth organizations in the 
developing areas. It is precisely in 
the new states that the Communist 
and other leftist student move- 
ments have their chief strength, for 
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it is in these areas that a student 
movement can still overthrow a 
government or cause severe politi- 
cal dislocation. While in the indus- 
trially advanced nations, student 
groups remain a key factor in edu- 
cational and propaganda efforts, 
and are occasionally of peripheral 
political use, in the Third World 
they are of critical importance in 
the Communists’ quest for power. 

The author has also paid only 
scant attention to the reasons be- 
hind the rise of the Communist 
youth movement, and to the under- 
lying factors which explain youth’s 
attraction to extreme revolutionary 
causes. 

Possibly the author considered 
this a subject too complex to in- 
vestigate within the scope of his 
survey; in any event he has at least 


provided a ‘starting point for a 
thorough consideration of the role 
and function of youth movements 
in the 20th century and it is to be 
hoped that someone will take up 
the challenge. 

The dependence of the Commu- 
nist youth movement on the dic- 
tates of the adult Communist ap- 
paratus should provide a warning 
to youth groups which proclaim 
their desire to maintain independ- 
ence from all elements in the Cold 


War. The fact that the Russians 
have practiced “neo-colonialism” 
within their own _ international 


youth movement and have used 
the movement for their own polit- 
ical ends is perhaps the most im- 
portant lesson which this book 
provides. 


Philip C. Althach 


: 


HISTORY _IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Zimmerwald: 


Some Contemporary Echoes 


By William Korey 


eflecting the curiously perverse manner in 

which the Muse of History works her will, 

the international Communist movement is 
celebrating a half-century of its existence by reca- 
pitulating the polemics which raged at its founding 
and which today threaten to rend it asunder. The 
38 delegates from 11 countries who assembled, under 
a blanket of tight secrecy, in the obscure Swiss 
mountain town of Zimmerwald, on September 5-8, 
1915, wrote a manifesto and created a movement 
that were to constitute the cornerstone of the Com- 
munist International, established four years later. 
In the process, the conferees had to resolve, at least 
temporarily, sharp differences over strategy and 
tactics—differences that find a clear echo in the 
current Soviet-Chinese dispute. 

Among the issues that were debated at Zimmer- 
wald, while “hot” war gripped most of Europe, were: 
What type of strategy should the left wing follow 
to succeed in its effort to end the war? Was peace 
—or revolution—the transcendent objective of so- 
cialists?, Had the old organizational form of inter- 


Mr. Korey is a long-time student of Soviet affairs 
whose articles have appeared in various American 
scholarly journals. 


national struggle become outdated and was a new 
one needed? Were compromise and the unity of the 
left wing essential for the conduct of an effective 
international struggle, or would splitting be more 
appropriate? Strikingly, even today’s throbbing 
issue of “wars of national liberation” was fleetingly 
touched upon in the preliminaries to the conference. 

The background to Zimmerwald was the collapse 
of the Second International upon the outbreak of 
World War I. When the major constituent socialist 
parties of the International rallied to the support 
of their respective national “bourgeois” govern- 
ments by voting war credits, participating in coali- 
tion cabinets, and demonstrating other forms of 
active patriotism, the fundamental socialist assump- 
tion that class allegiance transcended national alle- 
giance was violently shattered. Destroyed, too, was 
the basic socialist principle that had been adopted 
at the Stuttgart Congress of the Second Interna- 
tional in 1907 (and restated at later prewar inter- 
national meetings): that a new general war must 
be the occasion for the socialist parties to rally the 
working class against capitalism in general. 

The patriotism of leading socialists of the West 
at first stunned Lenin and other militants of the 
international working class movement. But the 
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initial shock soon turned to bitter anger, and in 
September 1914 Lenin gathered a few of his sup- 
porters in Berne to denounce “the treason to social- 
ism of the majority of the Second International.” * 
Two months later he called for “the transformation 
of the present imperialist war into a civil war” 
and demanded the establishment of a new Third 
International which, would undertake “the task of 
organizing the forces of the proletariat . . . for 
civil war against the bourgeoisie of all countries. ‘ 

Other anti-war socialists, far greater in number 
than the small group that surrounded Lenin, were 
less violent in their demands and hopes. Basically, 
they sought to restore the torn fabric of interna- 
tional socialism with the object of promoting an 
immediate peace without annexations and indemni- 
ties. The Italian Socialist Party provided the big- 
gest bulwark of support for this viewpoint. In 
April 1915 the Italian party, with the concurrence 
of the Swiss Socialist Party, sent its popular parlia- 
mentary deputy, Odino Morgari, to England, where 
he proposed to E. Vandervelde, the Belgian Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the non-func- 
tioning International Socialist Bureau, that a full 
session of the Bureau be called. The Bureau “should 
have been convoked the day after war was declared, 
in spite of the dissensions in the camp of the Inter- 
national,” Morgari chided the Executive Committee 
Chairman. But the latter told the Italian that “as 
long as German soldiers are billeted in the homes 
of Belgian workers, there can be no talk of conven- 
ing the Executive.” When Morgari asked whether 
“the International was a hostage in the hands of 
the Entente,” Vandervelde replied, “Yes, a hostage!” 
The Italian warned that his party would proceed 
without the Bureau to call an international confer- 
ence of all parties and groups faithful to socialism. 


hus profound dissatisfaction with the war 

policy of the belligerent governments and 

with the collaborationist actions of the patri- 
otic socialists provided the common ground for the 
Zimmerwald Conference. It was reflected in the 
enthusiasm which greeted the reading of a joint 
declaration of the French and German delegations 
at the opening session. The war is “not our war,” 
the joint declaration said, and a “struggle among 
our countrymen against this horrible calamity” 


1V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 3rd ed., Vol. XVIII, Moscow, 
1935, pp. 44-46. Other sources upon which this article 
draws are O. H. Gankin and H. H. Fisher, The Bol- 
sheviks and the World War, Stanford University Press, 
pp. 309-70; M. Fainsod, International Socialism and the 
W orld War, Harvard University Press, 1935, pp. 61-74; 
A. Balabanoff, My Life as a Rebel, fodder 1938, pp. 
152-56; J. Maxe, De Zimmerwald au Bolchévisme, Paris, 
1920; G. Shklovsky, “Tsimmervald,” Proletarskaia revo- 
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must commence. “Prolonged cheers” followed at 
the emotion-packed session. 

But almost immediately.a note of sharp discord 
erupted in the proceedings when a letter sent to 
the conference by the militant German leftist, Karl 
Liebknecht, was read. “Civil war, not civil peace,” 
Liebknecht demanded. Instead of “class harmony,” 
socialists must demand “class war” and “social rev- 
olution.” For Lenin and his supporters comprising 
the so-called Zimmerwald Left (which numbered 
eight delegates), the letter provided an effective 
device for promoting the objective of violent rey- 
olution. Over and over again he repeated the pas- 
sage—‘“civil war and not civil peace.” 

Prior to the conference Lenin had made clear, 
in a note to Alexandra Kollontai, that the “slogan 
of peace” must be denounced as “superconfused, 
pacifist, philistine, and an aid to governments. .. .” 
What was needed was a “program of revolutionary 
actions.” His advocacy of civil war followed logi- 
cally from his characterization of the “epoch” of 
imperialism: wars inevitably result from the com- 
petition of capitalist monopolies for markets and 
sources of raw materials. Thus, “the idea that demo- 
cratic peace is possible without a number of revolu- 
tions is profoundly erroneous,” he said. 

Consequently, Lenin argued at Zimmerwald that 
socialists must not only withdraw their ministers 
from war cabinets and vote against war credits; they 
must engage in a multi-faceted class struggle—the 
organization of economic strikes and demonstrations, 
the transformation of these strikes into political 
strikes, fraternization at the front lines and in the 
trenches, and finally, all-out revolutionary struggle 
for political power. 

The majority of the delegates at Zimmerwald 
(some 20 comprised the right wing of the conference 
while a group of five or six straddled the center) 
found Lenin’s arguments anathema to their orienta- 
tion and philosophy. If peace was the fundamental 
objective, it could hardly be achieved through ad- 
vocacy of further (albeit a different kind of) war. 
Morgari, himself the principal organizer of the con- 
ference, argued that violence had been rejected by 
the Second International as alien to the socialist 
tradition. It was hardly surprising that Zinoviev 
would later caustically observe that the conference 
was composed of too many “comrades who had not 
settled accounts with pacifism.” 


liutsiia, Moscow, No.9 (44), 1925, pp. 73-106; and “Lieb- 
knecht and die III Internationale,” Die Rote Fahne (Ber- 
lin), Jan. 15, 1925. pp. 1-2. 

For Lenin’ s views concerning Zimmerwald, see Lenin- 
skit sbornik, Vol. II, Leningrad, 1924, pp. 231-36, Vol. 
XIV, Moscow, 1930, pp. 161-87. The views of G. Zinoviev 
are in his Sochineniia, Vol. V, Leningrad, 1924, pp. 218-25, 
pp. 463-65. Lenin’s post-conference evaluation is in 
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y a curious irony, the successors of the Zim- 

merwald Left now in power in the Kremlin 

reject the Leninist notion that wars are “fatal- 
istically inevitable” under imperialism. Today they 
hold that wars may be “eliminated from the life of 
mankind” even before imperialism passes from the 
historical scene. The latter-day emphasis from 
Moscow has been upon “peaceful coexistence,” with 
the classical conflict between capitalism and social- 
ism reinterpreted in terms of economic competition. 
The international duty of the socialist countries 
is not immediate revolution but the building up 
of their domestic economies, with the end of estab- 
lishing models that will attract—and thereby “revo- 
lutionize”’—the working classes abroad. In the 
meantime, the “fight against war” must remain a 
basic objective, for “the nature of modern weapons” 
would make a world war “a monstrous calamity” 
(as Pravda observed, interestingly enough in an 
anniversary article on Zimmerwald.? ) 

The stress on “peaceful coexistence” has been 
accompanied by a downgrading of the role of vio- 
lence as a means to achieve social revolution. Since 
1956, the Soviets have accepted the formula that 
fundamental changes in class and power relations 
can be achieved in individual countries by “peace- 
ful” and “parliamentary” roads, not only by the 
resort to violence. 

In Peking, the views of the Zimmerwald Left 
still hold validity; the pronouncements from Mos- 
cow are considered “erroneous” and a “clear revision 
of Marxist-Leninist teachings.” As once the Zim- 
merwald Left characterized the moderate socialists, 
so today China charges that Soviet policy is but 
“compromise and capitulation” before “imperial- 
ism.” In a recent article the Chinese Defense 
Minister called support of revolutionary war the 
“touchstone for distinguishing genuine from fake 
revolutionaries” and characterized war as “a great 
school” to “temper the people and push history 
forward.” ® 

In their militant ideological posture, the Chinese 
have focused particularly upon urging maximum 
support for “wars of national liberation.” Since 
the “storm center of world revolution” and the 
“main focus of global contradictions” is no longer to 
be found in the capitalist world but rather in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, where “wars of national 
liberation” are emerging, support of such wars must 
be a “primary concern.” 

Interestingly, Lenin had initially wanted to have 
the issue of “national wars of liberation” raised at 
Zimmerwald. To a colleague he wrote, just prior to 
the conference, that it was essential to distinguish 


2 Pravda, Sept. 5, 1965. 
8’The text of Marshal Lin Piao’s article is in the New 
York Times, Sept. 4, 1965, p. 21. 


between various types of wars, adding that “na- 
tional wars of liberation” should be supported: 
“And in case of war in India, Persia, China against 
England and Russia? Would we not be in favor of 
India against England, etc.?” * Those who “reject 
war in general” are “not Marxians,” he emphasized. 
Lenin proceeded to include reference to the national 
liberation struggles in the draft manifesto that he 
offered to the Zimmerwald Left caucus, but the 
caucus decided to replace his draft with one pre- 
pared by Karl Radek that carried no such reference. 

Lenin’s reluctance to press the issue no doubt 
reflected the lower priority which he attached to 
revolutionary movements in colonial and semi-colo- 
nial countries. Not until the Second Congress of 
the Comintern in July 1920 did “national wars of 
liberation” become an important item on the agenda 
of the international Communist movement, and 
even then primary concern was focused upon the 
revolutionary activity of the Western proletariat. 

Moscow continues to give national-liberation wars 
a secondary priority, all the more so since it recog- 
nizes that the risks of escalation of such wars might 
not only jeopardize “peaceful coexistence” but un- 
leash thermonuclear war. A single spark in any 
part of the globe might touch off the nuclear con- 
flagration that could bring mankind’s destruction. 
In contrast, Peking, in its April 1960 documents, 
stressed that national-liberation wars must be sup- 
ported without regard to the risks of escalation. 
And the Soviet view is said to have “completely 
betrayed the Marxist-Leninist revolutionary theory 
of war.” 5 


nce the majority at Zimmerwald had con- 

cluded that the struggle for peace—and not 

civil war—was the principal objective of 
international socialism, its members were deter- 
mined to embrace as broad a movement as pos- 
sible, so that maximum public pressures might be 
exerted upon governments to bring them to the 
peace table. Consequently the majority of dele- 
gates were reluctant to advocate steps that might 
cause a further splintering of existing socialist parties 
and organizations. Even a proposal that the con- 
ference go on record demanding that socialists vote 
against war credits was rejected (at the urging 
especially of the German delegation, since such 
a demand would have immediately split the socialist 
parliamentary bloc as well as the party). Moreover, 
logic was buttressed by a sentiment that continued 
to cling to the traditions and institutions of the 
Second International. 


4 Leninskii sbornik, Vol. I1, pp. 235-36. 
5 New York Times, Sept. 4, 1965. 
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The postulates of Lenin concerning the need for 
social revolution led ineluctably in another direc- 
tion. Commenting upon the slogan of unity, he 
wrote: “Frankly, I am more afraid at the present 
time of such indiscriminate unity than of anything 
else.” He demanded a “ruthless struggle” against 
“social chauvinism,” an uncompromising split away 
from the patriotic socialists and centrists, and the 
creation of a new, Third International.® 


Today, it is Moscow that clamors for the unity of 
the international revolutionary movement which 
once the Zimmerwald majority championed. Re- 
jecting the tactics of splitting, the Soviets have even 
been willing to forego the role of doctrinal “leader- 
ship” in the world Communist movement in order 
to maintain a pragmatic unity of the contending 
national elements that comprise the movement. In 
a key editorial in Pravda last June, entitled appro- 
priately “Unity of Action Is an Imperative Require- 
ment of the Anti-Imperialist Struggle,” the Soviets 
appealed anxiously and repeatedly for a halt to 
ideological attacks by the Chinese and for a united 
effort, “even given the existence of disagreements 
concerning the political line and many important 
problems in theory and tactics. . . .7 In Pravda’s 
anniversary article on Zimmerwald, “unity of ac- 
tion” was again underscored, lest “atom bombs begin 
to fall.” ® 


But the appeal has fallen on deaf ears, as the 
Chinese have pursued a policy that does not stop 
at criticizing Soviet “revisionism” but attempts to 
lay the actual groundwork for a separate interna- 
tional. Since 1963, as the July “Open Letter” of 
the Soviet party then charged, the Chinese have 
been encouraging the splitting of Communist parties 
and the formation of anti-revisionist splinter groups 
in various countries.® Translations of the Peking 
Review in various languages and the appearance of 
a new monthly, Revolution, established in Paris with 
Chinese funds for mass distribution in underdevel- 
oped areas, have accompanied the use of Chinese 
diplomatic offices to foster the Chinese “line” among 
revolutionaries in underdeveloped countries as well 
as among established parties in the West. In Octo- 
ber 1963 the deputy head of the Chinese party’s 
propaganda department declared in a speech in 
Peking (published two months later) that the 
splitting of revisionist-led parties is an “inexorable 
law” of Marxism.?° 


6 Leninskii sbornik, Vol. II, pp. 231-32, 235-37; Lenin, 
Sochineniia, Vol. X XIX, Moscow, 1937, p. 189. 

7 Pravda, June 20, 1965. 

8 Tbid., Sept. 5, 1965. 

® Tbid., July 14, 1965. 

10 The details are presented in R. Lowenthal, “The 
Prospects for Pluralistic Communism,” Dissent (New 


York), Winter 1965, p. 116. 
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seven-man commission set up by the Zimmer- 
wald Conference to prepare a manifesto 
expressing the consensus considered three 
separate drafts—one prepared by Radek, on behalf 
of the Zimmerwald Left, another by Leon Trotsky, 
and a third by the German delegation. After ex- 
amining the various draft manifestos, the commis- 
sion requested Robert Grimm, the Swiss Social 
Democrat, and Leon Trotsky to prepare a final text. 
This text turned out to be almost identical with 
Trotsky’s draft. 

Trotsky’s centrist position, prior to and detinte 
the conference, uniquely qualified him for the as- 
signment. While agreeing with the Left on many 
points, he refused to endorse Lenin’s. revolutionary 
defeatism, as it was in the interest of socialism, he 
said, that the war should end “without victors or 
vanquished.” More pertinently, he maintained that 
the differences at the conference should be trans- 
cended so as to enable it to condemn the war unani- 
mously. At the same time, however, he would have 
liked the final text to demand a vote against war 
credits, and he and Mme. H. Roland-Holst sub- 
mitted a proposal along these lines. But when it 
became evident to him that this proposal “might 
endanger to some extent the success of the con- 
ference,” he and his Dutch colleague withdrew their 
proposal “under protest.” 11 

The Zimmerwald manifesto accepted the Leninist 
thesis that the war was the result or “imperialism, 
of the endeavors of the capitalist classes of every 
nation to satisfy the greed for profit by the exploita- 
tion of human labor.” When the capitalist govern- 
ments say that “the war is for national defense, 
democracy and the liberty of oppressed nationalities, 
they lie!” The socialist international had “disre- 
garded the obligations” that followed from its pre- 
war congresses in Stuttgart, Copenhagen and Basle. 
Instead, the socialist parties had “invited the 
workers to suspend the working class struggle,” 
voted “the ruling classes the credits for carrying on 
war,” and offered their governments socialist minis- 
ters “as hostages for the observance of the national 
truce... 

The solution offered by the manifesto was a mild 
one mirroring the majority view. The fundamental 
objective of the working class was to be the “fight for 
peace . . . a peace without annexations or war in- 
demnities.” No radical proposals were suggested, 
and the manifesto said nothing about civil war or 
intensified class struggle, in terms of either parlia- 
mentary action or strikes. And there was no 
reference to the creation of a new international; 
indeed, the manifesto spoke of the need “to join 
anew the broken ties” that had linked the workers 
together. 


11 Gankin and Fisher, of. cit., p. 334. 


Still, important concessions had been made to the 
Left. Aside from the adoption of Lenin’s charac- 
terization of the war, the manifesto made it clear 
that the socialist international had shirked its re- 
sponsibility, and it further specified the forms of 
irresponsible action taken by the various socialist 
parties (1.e., on war credits, coalition ministries, 
etc.). With this biting criticism, the manifesto paved 
the way for the later establishment of a more mili- 
tant international movement. Finally, by implica- 
tion, if not explicitly, it rejected civil peace in favor 
of an active struggle for the cessation of hostilities. 

If the Zimmerwald Left was partially appeased, 
it was far from completely satisfied. In a declara- 
tion, the group pointed out that the manifesto was 
marked by “opportunism covered up by radical 
phrases.” And, more significantly, it contained “no 
clear characterization of the means of combatting the 
war.” 1? Nonetheless, the Left agreed to support 
the manifesto, making the vote for it unanimous (ex- 
cept for an abstention by the Socialist Revolutionary 
V. Chernov on the ground that it made no reference 
to his favorite subject, agrarian socialism). 

Lenin’s explanation for the favorable vote of the 
Zimmerwald Left makes instructive reading. Aware 
that his group was yet in a minority, it would be, 
he said, “bad military tactics to refuse to move to- 
gether with the growing international movement of 
protest against social chauvinism because this 
movement is slow. . . .”” Clearly, he was anxious to 
avoid becoming isolated from a peace movement just 
beginning to develop. The manifesto, he observed, 
with all its weaknesses, is nonetheless a “step for- 
ward,” and it would be “sectarianism for us to refuse 
to take this step forward together” with the other 
delegates, especially since “we retain full freedom 

. of criticizing inconsistency and of endeavoring 


12 Sotsial-Demokrat, Oct. 13, 1915, p. 2. 


to achieve greater results.” ?* Given this freedom, 
the Left would work “patiently,” his alter ego 
Zinoviev explained, until “all honest socialists will 
exclaim with us: The Second International has died, 
riddled by opportumsm. Hail the Third Interna- 


tional purged of opportunism.” 4 


he Chinese, too, have thus far avoided the 

formal establishment of a new Maoist Inter- 

national. Like the Zimmerwald Left, they 
have accepted the present common framework of 
the international Communist movement, noting that 
they themselves are at present a “temporary minor- 
ity.”?® But that they intend to continue their 
challenge to Soviet “revisionism” until their views 
acquire majority acceptance has been made crystal 
clear. The Soviet-dominated Communist movement 
has responded by characterizing as “radically fal- 
lacious” the Chinese view that the majority of the 
world Communist movement is wrong and that there 
exists a minority who are the bearers of Marxist- 
Leninist truth who eventually will become the ma- 
jority. 

The vigor of the reaction no doubt reflects 
Moscow’s recollection that representatives of the 
minority Zimmerwald Left would ultimately—in 
March 1919—declare that the Zimmerwald alliance 
had “outlived itself,” and therewith permit its dis- 
solution and absorption into the Third International. 
Hints that Peking is striving to become the new 
doctrinal center of world revolution strike the chords 
of memory ever more resoundingly. 


13 Tbid., Oct. 11, 1915. p. 2. 

14 G, Zinoviev, Sochineniia, Vol. V, p. 225. 

15 The concept is elaborated in People’s Daily (Peking), 
Dec. 15, 1962. The pro-Soviet criticism of the concept is 
in World Marxist Review (Prague) No. 2, 1963, p. 3. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


A Traveler in China 


left London on Tuesday morn- 
ing and arrived Thursday 
afternoon in Moscow where I 
had to spend one night in a hotel. 
Memories of my stay in Moscow 
several years earlier immediately 
became vivid when I entered the 


cathedral-like hall of the Ukraina 


Hotel, filled with hundreds of for- ‘ 


eigners in different stages of frenzy, 
all struggling to get some sense out 
of officials of the hotel and of In- 
tourist. To sort out a minor un- 
certainty in my arrangements took 
me one hour’s strenuous arguing. 
By then I was hungry. Entering the 
dining room, I inquired where I 
might sit. With dreadful glee, a 
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By Michael Futrell 


lugubrious waiter deigned to tell me 
that just then the vast room was 
entirely reserved for groups. Ap- 
pealing to the seemingly most effec- 
tive of the officials with whom I had 
been dealing, I was advised to out- 
flank the dining room by means of 
one of the snack-bars on the upper 
floors. The attendant on the floor 
where my room was located prom- 
ised that the snack-bar there would 
open soon. 

Time passed. Eventually the door 
was opened by a waitress. Was the 
snack-bar open now, I asked. Yes, 
she replied. I went in and sat down. 
The waitress stared at me. I stared 
back. Could I please have some- 
thing to eat, I asked. No, she re- 
plied. But you are open, I pointed 
out. Yes, she agreed. But you have 
no food to serve, I asked again. No, 
no food at all, she repeated. When 
might the food be delivered, I asked. 
She really couldn’t say, but of 
course, she insisted brightly, the 
snack-bar was open. 

By now I felt I was indeed in 
Russia. Leaving the waitress with 
a merry quip, I eventually suc- 


ceeded in tracking down a snack- 
bar on another floor that not only 
was open but even had some food. 
Perhaps I was unlucky. The hotel 
was exceptionally crowded. Enor- 
mous groups of Italian sports fans 
had just arrived for some interna- 
tional match; they could be seen 
wandering everywhere with enthusi- 
asm and incredulity, and the hotel 
organization was under heavy 
strain. 

However, a good deal of the 
clumsiness and improvisation of 
former years persists. For example, 
the absurd system of coupons for 
meals, each coupon worth an arbi- 
trary sum, so that one always has 
to be adding up the cost of what 
one eats and fiddling with money as 
well as coupons. Then, just before 
leaving for the station, as a final 
check I showed my train ticket to 
a girl who seemed one of the more 
efficient of the lot. She was horrified. 
“But that’s not a ticket at all!” she 
exclaimed. This was too much, and 
as the only alternative to saying 
something rude I burst out laugh- 
ing. But this was serious, for the 


- . 


Peking train would leave in an hour. 
So I made a scene, denouncing bu- 
reaucracy and appealing with emo- 
tion to the wisdom and initiative of 
the Intourist staff present (eight or 
ten young women). They swung 
into vigorous action, pooling their 
experience as a kind of committee 
to elucidate the matter of my ticket 
(or non-ticket), and ignoring the 
imminent apoplexy of several ur- 
gent Italians. It took only a few 
minutes to establish that certain de- 
tails of ticket-issuing procedure and 
ticket format had recently been 
changed. My ticket was indeed a 
ticket, and soon I was on the plat- 
form of the Yaroslav station, noting 
with approval and anticipation the 
MOSCOW-PEKING sign outside 
my car and the loudspeaker an- 
nouncements of the train’s impend- 
ing departure successively in Rus- 
‘sian, Chinese and Korean. 


he train journey from Mos- 

cow to Peking takes one 

week, Friday afternoon to 
Friday afternoon. The cars are air- 
conditioned. Besides first and sec- 
ond class, there is a superior first 
class called SV, which I had and 
recommend. An SV compartment 
has two berths (I had a compart- 
ment to myself), a table and an 
armchair, and—between every two 
compartments—a washroom with 
large washbasin, hot water, and 
shower. The fare is about $120, 
cheap compared with the air fare. 
This does not include food. One can 
pay for meals beforehand, but it is 
probably simpler to pay as one eats. 
The dining-car functions all day, 
and though there is not much choice 
of dishes, as Soviet Russian food 
goes I thought it very reasonable in 
both edibility and price, a substan- 
tial meal costing one to one and a 
half roubles. The service is certainly 
far better than in Moscow hotels. 
And tea is provided by the sleeping- 
car attendant at any hour. 

For anyone interested in Russia, 
the journey is fascinating. Many of 
us who are not expert geographers 
probably imagine it as passing 
through dénse monotonous fir for- 


ests, but it is not so. The country 
along the line consists more of 
mixed fir and birch woods, scattered 
rather than dense, and of plains or 
hills either open or with intermit- 
tent woodland. The traveller’s im- 
pression must be made up to a large 
extent of the natural scene, as even 
in the larger cities the train stops 
usually only for 15 minutes, time 
just to stroll up and down the plat- 
form a few times. 

Over the thousands of miles of 
Siberia, I felt monotony more in 
the human than in the natural 
scene. Towns and settlements as 
seen from the train are higgledy- 
piggledy, with grey wooden cottages 
and shacks (to the Western eye 
drearily unpainted except for oc- 
casional blue window-frames) and 
gaunt barrack-like blocks. I remem- 
ber noticing village boys skating in 
one place, a file of smartly trousered 
and jerseyed teen-age girls on skis 
in another place; but at most sta- 
tions the same sights are repeated: 
local youths and often women 
throng excitedly into the dining-car 
to buy delicacies (such as apples, 
even at a price equivalent to more 
than a dollar a pound), while a 
truck drives down the platform, 
stopping by each car, and a couple 
of women, round like she-bears in 
padded winter working clothes, 
stand on the truck and toss up to 
the attendants in the doorways of 
the cars large square buckets of coal 
for the stoves. 

Such a sight often surprises and 
even distresses foreigners. Many, 
probably most, Russian women 
must become used to the heaviest 
physical labor from early life. 
Squads of laborers are often com- 
posed entirely of women. The scene 
at one small station remains in my 
mind. A dozen women swinging 
picks and shovels were smashing 
and scraping out the hard frozen 
mixture of ice and dirt packed be- 
tween line and platform. Chattering 
and grinning, blowing their noses 
with their fingers, waddling in their 
layers of clothing, they were as 
stout a gang of navvies as can be 
imagined. On the station building 
behind them were slogans: ON 


LENIN’S COURSE—FORWARD 
TO COMMUNISM! and ONLY 
ONE WHO BOUNDLESSLY 
LOVES LABOR IS WORTHY OF 
COMMUNISM. And somewhere, 
no doubt, the finest brains of the 
Soviet Union were devoting them- 
selves to preparing even more ex- 
traordinary antics in space. 


he weather in the third week 

of March was favorable, 

with frosty nights and sunny 
days, and much of the journey was 
unforgettably beautiful, with the 
snow sparkling beneath a bright 
sun in the blue sky, as when, ap- 
proaching Omsk on the Sunday 
morning, we rolled for hours across 
a plain of birch woods dazzlingly 
silver between snow and sky. 

As the train, after crossing the 
Kama, drew into Perm, I noticed 
on the platform an imposing figure: 
a tall man, powerfully built but 
stooping, with a flowing graying 
beard, in black ecclesiastical dress. 
Accompanied by a young man in a 
neat lounge suit, he boarded the 
train and occupied the compartment 
next to mine. He proved to be the 
Archbishop of Perm, going with his 
deacon to Omsk to visit his friend 
the Archbishop of Omsk. It soon 
emerged that he and I had met 
several years before when I visited 
the great monastery at Zagorsk, 
where he then was. 

The Archbishop of Perm is a re- 
markable man, and it was a distinct 
pleasure to spend the evening and 
following morning in his company. 
Now in his early fifties, he had grad- 
uated as a doctor in the late 1930’s 
and had served during the war as a 
military surgeon. He had been in 
Leningrad throughout the German 
siege. Only after the war had he 
entered the Church. His reading 
for his journey was a large volume 
of a Russian theological journal of 
the 1890’s, but our conversation 
ranged far as he generously shared 
with me his Lenten food, a delicious 
homemade mushroom pie and 
home-grown apples. 

He gave an absorbing account of 
his flourishing province and _ its 
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churches filled with believers. Re- 
ligion was weak among young peo- 
ple—“They’re all at the sports 
stadium,” he explained—but strong 
among the middle-aged. 

Most striking to me were stories 
about his travels through the vast 
area of the province, about country 
repasts with the local clergy, and 
particularly about idyllic summer 
journeys along the _forest-lined 
Kama on a steamship called (if I 
remember rightly) the “Meteor”. 
All these were precious glimpses of 
a little-known aspect of contempo- 
rary Russian life. 


* * 
* 


e reached the frontier on 
Wednesday evening. The 
stations are Zabaikalsk 


on the Soviet side, Manchouli on 
the Chinese. At Zabaikalsk, a girl 
interpreter led us from the train 
into the station building for various 
formalities. They took a long time; 
the style of work of the money- 
changing official (remaining Soviet 
money has to be changed into for- 
eign currency) could only be de- 
scribed as geological. At last they 
were over, and we were led back 
into the train, hopeful that soon we 
should cross into China. But the 
show was just beginning. 

In marched the chief customs 
official and the commander of the 
frontier guards and carried out the 
most rigorous search I have ever 
experienced—evidently routine, as 
the few other foreigners underwent 
the same. They did not search the 
body or examine buttons, but short 
of this it was thorough. Every ob- 
ject I had was carefully scrutinized. 
The dozen books with me were all 
Japanese dictionaries and gram- 
mars, and these were just glanced 
through. But every scrap of written 
paper was taken away for examina- 
tion. Personal letters, notebooks, 
my pocket diary, as well as a file 
of teaching and research notes on 
Russian literature—all were taken. 
I was thankful that, envisaging such 
a situation, I had not brought my 
file of notes on Soviet history. The 
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papers were returned after about an 
hour. 


The customs chief seemed to en- 
joy his work. Before, in the station 
building, a French-Swiss woman 
had suffered an unpleasant time 
with him. There was some slight 
discrepancy in the form recording 
her foreign moneys. She knew but 
little English; the English-speaking 
girl interpreter knew no French; 
the customs chief had roared in 
Russian and banged the table with 
his ham-like fist. I had tried to 
help but had been unable to refrain 
from observing to the boss that 
when another person did not under- 
stand one’s language, banging and 
shouting was not helpful. He had 
scowled and banged and roared 
some more. So now, while he rum- 
maged and prodded in my shirts 
and slippers beneath the apprecia- 
tive eye of the guard commander, 
appraising knowledgeably the thick 
soles of my ski-boots, they began 
asking if I had not been thrilled by 
the wonderful Soviet achievements 
in space, and I forced myself to 
make polite replies. 


In retrospect, however, it must be 
said that though this man’s bluster 
was unnecessary and a disappoint- 
ing send-off from the Soviet Union, 
his job on the Soviet-Chinese fron- 
tier might have worn anyone’s 
nerves very thin during the last few 
years. 


Both Soviet and Chinese frontier 
officials inquired with particular 
care about photographic and sound- 
recording equipment. At some sta- 
tions I had regretted not having a 
camera to photograph the gangs of 
splendid female navvies; now at 
the frontier I was thankful to be 
able to say that I had no photo- 
graphic or recording apparatus or 
materials. In other respects the 
Chinese frontier examination dif- 
fered from the Russian, being short 
and comparatively superficial. 


Then I went into the hall of the 
Chinese station to change checks 
into Chinese currency. Waiting 
while the clerk calculated, I glanced 
round the hall. A large bronze bust 
of Mao stood in one corner. I 
turned and looked in the other di- 


rection. In real life as distinct from 
novels, people scarcely ever gasp 
or reel in horror. I don’t know, but 
I think I must have shown most 
symptoms of shock at the moment. 
Just a few yards from me, smiling 
sinisterly, was an enormous, glitter- 
ing bronze bust of Stalin. 

In the thousands of miles I had 
travelled through Eastern Europe 
and Siberia, I had seen no represen- 
tation of Stalin, neither seen nor 
heard his name. This sharp warning 
that China was different was rein- 
forced by the headlines of the prop- 
aganda magazines in many lan- 
guages displayed in the hall: 
“Worldwide protests against Soviet 
persecution of anti-American stu- 
dent demonstrations. Injured Chi- 
nese students flown to Peking.” 


he extreme flatness and bare- 

ness of the Manchurtan plain 

through which the next day’s 
journey lay, to Harbin and beyond, 
provided the only scenically dull 
day of the journey. Yet at the sta- 
tions one felt that, compared with 
the Soviet Union, as the Swiss 
woman said: “C’est un peu plus 
animé”—despite the roughly equiv- 
alent starkness of the settlements 
(here largely treeless, with buildings 
of brick or other non-timber con- 
struction). Obviously the appear- 
ance and manner of the Chinese 
(gravely or smilingly attentive) 
and their clothing (usually blue 
tunics and trousers for both sexes) 
are different. But a chief reason for’ 
the aptness of the Swiss woman’s 
remark was simply the lavish use 
of red and other bright-colored 
paint at the stations, supported by 
attempts at decoration with stones 
and plants. 

The last morning, the train ap- 
proaches Peking through an intri- 
cately irrigated, intensively culti- 
vated landscape; a few trees line the 
tracks, otherwise every scrap of flat 
land is utilized. Early in the after- 
noon, two hours short of a week 
after leaving Moscow, I was met on 
the platform at Peking by a Chinese 


guide of Luxingshe (the Chinese 
equivalent of Intourist ). 

The arrangements for my six days 
in Peking and two in Canton were 
efficient. The guide, not a student 
but a full-time employee of Luxing- 
she, is concerned not merely with 
sightseeing but with the entire wel- 
fare of the tourist, in and out of the 
hotel. 

The cost is high, but indeed 
inclusive. Hotel and restaurant serv- 
ice is competent. Instead of tedious 
transactions with meal tickets, one 
orders what one wants, either a 
European or a Chinese meal (or 
the hotel may have two restaurants, 
one European and one Chinese), 
and whether one chooses two 
courses or five, it is necessary 
only to sign the bill—one has paid 
for the meal in the inclusive charge 
beforehand. This covers also drinks 
such as tea, coffee and beer; only 
spirits must be paid for extra. Also 
without extra payment, I attended 
three theatrical performances and 
had a special dinner at the famous 
Peking Roast Duck Restaurant. 
The tourist and his guide are driven 
everywhere by car. 

It was spring in Peking, cool but 
sunny. On anyone with a taste for 
art history, the direct impact of 
the palaces and temples of Peking 
and its surroundings must be power- 
ful, like the first impact of Italy or 
Greece. The effect is of course dif- 
ferent, but may be stronger; the 
remoteness (to a European) of the 
Chinese cultural tradition may be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
realization of its length and conti- 
nuity. And I cannot imagine any- 
one, with or without special interest 
or knowledge, failing to be pro- 
foundly impressed by such a build- 
ing as the Hall of Prayer of Good 
Harvests in the Temple of Heaven. 
Against a blue sky, this triple-tiered 
blue-roofed cone on a triple-tiered 
circular stone terrace seemed to me 
a pinnacle of achievement compara- 
ble to the Parthenon. 

Prodigies abound. The moated, 
labyrinthine Imperial Palace (or 
Forbidden City), with 9,000 rooms 
and courtyards, now a series of 
museums, in the very center of 


Peking; the Great Wall, winding 
over the mountains some 40 miles 
to the northwest, with an accessible 
section recently repaired, an ex- 
traordinary spectacle as thousands 
of Chinese on Sunday excursions 
scrambled up and down its some- 
times extremely steep stone-paved 
top—all these are memorable. But 
more impressive to many Europeans 
may be places distinguished by bal- 
ance and harmony, such as the pre- 
viously mentioned Temple of 
Heaven and a number of temples in 
the Western Hills. Particularly de- 
lightful, I thought, was the Temple 
of Azure Clouds, in a grove of cy- 
presses where a gentle valley steep- 
ened into the bare hills. My guide, 
too, liked the quiet of the country- 
side, and we spent a happy hour 
resting in the sunshine on the tem- 
ple’s topmost platform, with only 
an occasional sound from a nearby 
farm in the still air. The sculptures 
were Buddhist, but of high quality, 
and somehow they did not destroy 
but rather heightened the feeling 
created by the landscape that I was 
in Greece. 


fter a few days of this, I 
turned my attention to the 
other aspect of China that 

interested me—Chinese commu- 
nism, not so much the actual eco- 
nomic and social condition of China, 
but rather the general view of the 
world and international relations 
propagated there. (I do not mean 
that the gradual replacement of 
tiny huts and overcrowded boats by 
modern apartment blocks, for ex- 
ample, does not interest me. It was 
merely that I lacked previous expe- 
rience of China as a basis for com- 
parison. Naturally, I was glad to 
see the people of Peking looking 
reasonably well-fed, and to be 
shown a considerable variety of 
goods in the shops, remembering 
that only a few years ago, at the 
end of the 1950’s, China ‘was rav- 
aged by economic insanity and 
near-starvation; but overcoming 
that phase seems to have had more 


to do with common sense than with 
communism). 

If the monuments of past Chinese 
culture exceeded my expectations, 
so did the manifestations of present 
Chinese Communist ideology. For 
several years I have been concerned 
with the Soviet Union, have some 
knowledge of communism in gen- 
eral, and before this journey had 
read a good deal of varied literature 
about both old and new China. 
Nevertheless the realization on the 
spot and in person of the dynamic 
massiveness, of the global time- 
and-space scale, and in the last re- 
sort (as regards the survival of 
humanity, or at any rate of civili- 
zation) of the ghastly irresponsi- 
bility of the Chinese Communist 
concept of world revolution, was a 
shock. 

Among Peking’s huge new build- 
ings (architecturally just huge, 
though without the Gothic aberra- 
tions of Stalin’s last public works), 
the Museum of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion and the Cultural Palace of 
Nationalities focus a good deal of 
this ideology. The Museum of the 
Chinese Revolution covers the pe- 
riod from 1840 to the present. The 
chief themes are resistance to for- 
eign interference and the struggle of 
the poor against the rich. With the 
emergence of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in the 1920’s, the na- 
tional and social themes are fused. 

The last 40 years are demon- 
strated on a mammoth scale, with 
hall after hall of enormous photo- 
graphs, maps and models, cover- 
ing decades of guerrilla warfare and 
peasant organization, stemming 
from the titanic genius and dedi- 
cation of Chairman Mao and his 
lieutenants (but principally from 
Mao). 

Always, political and military 
principles and policy are devel- 
oped jointly, inseparably. Slowly, 
patiently, inexorably, the peasant 
armies grind to pieces the enemies 
of nation and class. They defeat the 
Japanese (“Oh yes,” said my guide 
in answer to my question, “of 
course, Soviet Russia defeated the 
Japanese, too, and maybe even the 
Americans also defeated them some 
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place else. . . . Atom bombs? But 
that was just a couple of towns, 
wasn’t it!”). They defeat Chiang 
Kai-shek and his American helpers 
and masters. ... 


he museum ends at last, but 

the ideology goes on. With 

the example of the Chinese 
Communist Party, above all with 
the political and military thought 
of Chairman Mao, explains my 
guide, the oppressed peoples all over 
the world will defeat imperialism, 
reaction and revisionism (by the 
last is meant the more flexible 
policy of the Soviet Union in recent 
years). In other words, by inflam- 
ing and, when possible, directing 
any national or social resentment 
anywhere, every state not accepting 
Chinese leadership will be eroded 
from without and within. 

All this is the common stuff of 
Chinese Communist propaganda, of 
which many people perhaps are 
more or less aware. What the 
Museum of the Chinese Revolution 
brought home to me was more than 
just this general conception of the 
world as a vast arena of actual or 
potential military and _ political 
guerrilla warfare; above all, it 
brought home to me the significance 
of the time scale. Where the Com- 
munist guerrilla war in China took 
two decades, the global guerrilla 
struggle can be envisaged in terms 
of many decades. 

Ultimately, the belief is presum- 
ably that expressed by Mao in a 
famous interview in 1946: “the 
outcome of a war is decided by the 
people ... the atom bomb is a 
paper tiger used by the American 
reactionaries to scare people.” But 
in the course of time, China is 
likely to develop industrially, and 
a morning’s traffic of the Chinese 
Air Line at Peking airport will no 
longer consist merely of an aged 
Viscount and an aged Ilyushin. 

The purpose of the Cultural Pal- 
ace of Nationalities is to show the 
former suffering and present well- 
being of Communist China’s many 
national minorities, for each of 
which the Palace has a separate ex- 
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hibit hall. I asked to be shown the 
hall of Tibet. The theme was a trav- 
esty of recent Tibetan history; but 
from the technical standpoint the 
selection and presentation of the 
exhibits, as in the Museum of the 
Revolution, were excellent. I no- 
ticed a letter from Nehru conveying 
friendly platitudes to the govern- 
ment of independent Tibet, dis- 
played as proof of diabolical Indian 
machinations. The last section of 
the Tibetan hall was devoted to 
denunciation of what was labelled 
the recent Indian attack on China. 
All in all, the attacks on Nehru and 
India were quite repellent. 


he exhibits of torture filled 

me with sad recollections of 

the Korean War and so-called 
brainwashing. What I saw in the 
museum, however, was trivial in 
comparison with the events I was 
to witness later that day. 

With my guide I went to one of 
the modern Chinese operas which 
—as he said—‘‘help to educate 
the people.” It was called “Raid on 
the White Tiger Regiment”. Ac- 
cording to the plot of the play, the 
Korean cease-fire in 1953 was 
treacherously broken by the South 
Koreans, so in retaliation a band 
of Chinese volunteers in disguise, 
called the Sharp Knife Squad, with 
the support of the Korean people, 
courageously penetrated the enemy 
forces and destroyed the headquar- 
ters of the crack White Tiger Regi- 
ment, occupied by a group of 
American officers. 

Technically, the opera was su- 
perb. Brilliant exploitation of a 
great variety of percussion instru- 
ments, the use of both dance move- 
ments and acrobatics (breathtaking 
multiple somersaults, with cloaks, 
helmets, and weapons, over barbed 
wire fences), startling lighting 
effects, faultless pace and timing— 
all helped to create mounting ten- 
sion. The fights were masterpieces 
of judo-like virtuosity. The atroc- 
ities performed by the Americans— 
the execution of a nobly defiant old 
man, the throwing of a baby onto a 
bonfire'—were truly terrifying. 


The only parts I found dull were 
the longer solo passages, for exam- 
ple the oft-repeated declaration of 
the leader of the Sharp Knife Squad 
before setting out on his dangerous 
mission that “I am a member of the 
Chinese Communist Party and I 
fear no difficulties. Under the guid- 
ance of the military thought of 
Chairman Mao, we shall accomplish 
the task.” 

The audience of about one thou- 
sand people was spellbound. De- 
spite the exciting action on stage, I 
had to keep peeping in all direc- 
tions; I could not tear my eyes from 
the entranced faces of the people 
being educated. 

I asked my guide to tell me more 
about the Korean war. At that 
time he had been a student of Eng- 
lish. Like all his friends, he had 
volunteered to help the Koreans, 
who were resisting American ag- 
gression. He had poor eyesight and 
had not been accepted (he felt this 
keenly, but was proud of now being 
a squad-leader in the people’s mi- 
litia, to which everyone belongs; 
any “imperialist aggression” against 
China would, he solemnly informed 
me, be met instantaneously by 650, 
000,000 Chinese in arms). How- 
ever, from many friends, students of 
English, who had been accepted and 
served as interpreters and intelli- 
gence officers, he had heard all 
about the Korean war and was 
happy to tell me what he knew. 

Many, many Chinese had been 
tortured by the Americans, he as- 
sured me (I omit the repulsive de- 
tails; to what extent my guide’s in- 
sensitivity—as it seemed to me— 
was individual or typically Chinese, 
I cannot say; when I told him I was 
interested in Chinese food, he gave 
me such disturbing descriptions of 
its preparation, while at the same 


lThis theme is not new in the Chinese 


response to the impact of the outside 
world. In the late 19th century, it 
was sometimes believed by Chinese that 
European missionary nuns boiled babies, 
and that a steam locomotive would 
not operate unless a living child was 
fed into it each day. Robert S. Elegant, 
The Center of the World, New York, 
1964, pp. 74, 94. 


: 


time chortling “delicious!”, that I 
succeeded in enjoying my Peking 
roast duck only by logically con- 
vincing myself that when eating a 
steak we do not brood on what may 
have happened previously in the 
slaughterhouse). The Chinese had 
been especially incensed and out- 
raged by these bestialities, he de- 
clared, because on their side, they 
had always taken the most scrupu- 
lous care of American, British and 
all other prisoners, pampered them, 
and gone to great lengths to provide 
for them, even when the Chinese 
and North Koreans had nothing to 
eat... 


o, on the flight to Canton, I 
had plenty to think about be- 
sides the artistic and histori- 

cal monuments of Peking, the dec- 
orous and courteous behavior of 
its citizens, and the roly-poly charm 
of many of their children. More- 
over, I began to feel deep respect 
for fhe majority of prisoners in 
Korea who had resisted Chinese 
brainwashing, and compassion for 
the few who had succumbed. Liv- 
ing in comfort for a few days in 
Peking, I had found distasteful, 
even at times harrowing, the sus- 
tained insistence that certain false- 
hoods were truths. 

Many elements in the Chinese 
Communist accounts of the Korean 
war, the conquest of Tibet, and the 
attack on India are utterly false. 
But when these falsities are pat- 
terned into a comprehensive web 
spun with a careful blend of vaguely 
positive (“freedom,” “the people”, 
etc.) and specifically Marxist words, 
angled towards the particular re- 
sentments or weaknesses (or, in 
other cases, the ideals) of the vic- 
tim, with the insistence that it is 
for his and everyone’s good to be- 
lieve and belong—all this accom- 
panied, if necessary and if possible, 
by starvation, ill-treatment and 
degradation—it is not hard to un- 
derstand that many people might in 
the end succumb. 

Expert psychologists have re- 
cently criticized some earlier ac- 
counts of brainwashing, pointing 


out that the fundamentals of per- 
sonality are formed very early in 
life, and that only essentially un- 
stable persons are likely to undergo 
transformation. This is comforting, 
but it again seems to ignore the 
time-scale of which the Chinese 
Communists are so conscious. After 
several years of appropriate treat- 
ment, it seems to me that even a 
very skeptical psychologist might 
be persuaded to embrace certain 
beliefs he would now reject. 

Comforting, too, is the observa- 
tion by many writers on Com- 
munist China that the very fre- 
quency of convulsive internal cam- 
paigns against error proves the lack 
of success of thought control. My 
concern, however, is with the Chi- 
nese propagation of a distorted 
myth of international affairs—and 
here I see little to be sanguine 
about. 


fter the bright spring weather 

of Peking, Canton was op- 

pressive. The temperature 
was nearly 80° F., and the humidity 
terrific. The climates in the two 
cities are, of course, quite different 
—Canton is about 1200 miles south 
of Peking. The natural scenery is 
radically different, too. After the 
dry barrenness of the Peking area, 
the lush greenery around Canton 
and the Pearl River seemed like the 
bottom of an aquarium. 

Architecturally, however, Canton 
is much more like a European city. 
In the past, it was one of the chief 
entrances for foreign trade, and the 
river-front district of the former 
foreign concessions, with large bal- 
conied houses and shady prome- 
nades, reminded me of several 
Mediterranean water-fronts. 

Two excursions were arranged in 
the neighborhood: to a commune 
and to a university. The commune, 
consisting of 45,000 people living 
and working together in various 
forms of cooperative organization, 
spread over a large area just outside 
the city, provided a pleasant after- 
noon’s ramble through its irrigated 


fields and orchards. [It was clearly 
prosperous, as indeed it should be, 
with richly fertile land producing a 
great variety of crops, fruits and 
vegetables for the nearby city, with 
its own workshop for making tools 
(mostly of a simple kind, as agricul- 
tural mechanization is only just be- 
ginning), its own boat-building 
yard, and its own profitable craft 
industry consisting of extensive em- 
broidery workshops. Given the 
abundance of labor and shortage of 
machinery in China, it is perhaps 
good economic sense at present to 
make tools in this local do-it-your- 
self way. 

This whole area, I was told, had 
formerly belonged to a high Kuo- 
mintang official. In a secluded spot 
heavily screened by trees and 
shrubs stood a large moated villa, 
said to have been the residence of 
one of the tyrant landowner’s con- 
cubines. A dainty summer-house 
standing in the moat was pointed 
out as her retreat for smoking 
opium. I half expected this story 
to be followed by an invitation to 
inspect some hair-raising museum 
of wickedness installed in the villa 
or summer-house, but it turned out 
that they were simply being used 
as living quarters for the workers. 

Finally we visited the commune 
hospital. I had the good fortune to 
be there at the same time as a 
couple of visiting German doctors, 
who confirmed my impression that 
the place, though cramped, was 
well-equipped with modern dental, 
X-ray and other apparatus. I was 
struck, and so were the Germans, 
by the extremely matter-of-fact and 
down-to-earth attitude evident 
throughout. In the maternity ward, 
for example, one wall was hung 
with gigantic colored illustrations 
of the womb at each stage of preg- 
nancy, and another with large, de- 
tailed diagrams of various contra- 
ceptive procedures. We were told 
that people are encouraged to have 
just one or two children. Posters 
proclaiming the benefits of family 
limitation are widely displayed, and 
in the Canton Park of Culture there 
was a special exihibition of contra- 
ceptives. 
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Altogether the commune was an 
agreeable place. It was good to see 
people carefully tending fruit trees 
and building stout boats (used 
mainly for transporting manure 
from the city and around the ir- 
rigation canals and ditches). The 
nightmare of the “Great Leap For- 
ward” of 1958, of the fantastic 
horrors of the first months of the 
communes, of the famine of 1960, 
seemed remote. But obviously this 
commune, with its advantageous 
situation, is hardly more likely to 
be typical of Chinese communes 
generally than the well-known 
“show” farms in the Soviet Union 


are typical of Soviet collective 
farms. 
ear the commune is 
Sun Yat-sen University. 


Founded in 1924, it is a 
general university of about 3,500 
students and boasts a spacious cam- 
pus laid out a few years ago, handy 
to the city with a bus terminus at 
the front and the Pearl River at the 
back. My visit was mainly to the 
department of foreign languages, 
which has 400 students, half of them 
studying English, the rest French 
or German. Russian is no longer 
taught asa principal subject. 

Students majoring in a foreign 
language take a five-year course 
which concentrates largely on inten- 
sive training in the contemporary 
language so as to give the. student 
practical command of it. Besides, 
every student undergoes rigorous 
training in Marxism-Leninism, not 
merely studying the writings of 
Lenin, Stalin and particularly of 
Chairman Mao, but also learning 
how to apply their teachings in the 
collective body to which he belongs. 
As seems common in contemporary 
China, emphasis is also placed on 
physical culture, such as a brisk run 
to start the day. 

A little foreign literature is read 
in the more advanced courses. A 
look at the English library showed 
a reasonably comprehensive collec- 
tion of books and a fair range of 
scholarly journals. The only news- 
papers in English, however, were 
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organs of Communist groups in 
Australia, New Zealand and North 
America which support the Chinese 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute. I asked 
if any students were doing research 
in English. One, I was told. He 
had thought of doing some research 
on English literature, but had ac- 
cepted the advice of his teacher to 
study contemporary English usage 
instead. 

I listened in on several English 
classes, spending the most time in 
a class where a tape-recorder was 
being used. The tape being played 
was a recorded outline of a mutual 
criticism and self-criticism session. 
The students in the class were 
drilled through the outline section 
by section, filling in the gaps in the 
tape discussion with the correct 
Marxist-Leninist links, sharpening 
and deepening the criticisms, and 
pouncing on evidence of inadequate 
repentance. For example, a certain 
girl student’s ideological virtues and 
shortcomings were dissected by her 
fellow students as follows: 


She is always cheerful and lwely 
and full of revolutionary optimism; 
but I have one criticism—she tends 
to work alone rather than im the 
collective. .. I move that she be 
asked to explain. . . During the last 
few months she has made a lot of 
progress. She has shortcomings, but 
she 1s working hard to overcome 
them, and her explanation 1s sincere 
and self-critical. 


This fragment of the discussion for- 
tunately had a happy ending. The 
suspicion of rotten individualism 
about this girl was dispelled, and 
the collective gathered her to its 
Marxist-Leninist bosom. I thought 
again of Korea and shuddered. 


n my last evening in China, 
I visited the Canton Park 
of Culture. There I found 
exhibits of photographs; of plants 
and flowers; of fish and marine crea- 
tures, alive and dead; roller-skating; 
net-ball; a film about astronomy; a 
storyteller reading from a revolu- 


tionary novel; puppets performing 
a revolutionary drama. A little was 
entertaining, much was instructive, 
and all was eminently hygienic and 
respectable. Only the contraceptive 
exhibit was closed: it was open only 
during daylight hours. 

My guide in Canton was cleverer 
but younger than the one in Peking, 
and I did succeed in rattling him 
once. In general, these products of 
five years’ concentrated training in 
practical English and Marxism- 
Leninism are ideologically imper- 
turbable, with every facet cut, 
ground and polished. Out of curios- 
ty, I frequently reconnoitered their 
line—sometimes, for example, with 
a semantic analysis of their Marxist 
jargon, sometimes with a factual re- 
buttal of Chinese Communist un- 
truths about India. As I expected, 
they would always trot out the 
stock Marxist replies, but with a 
practiced dexterity and conviction 
of being right that showed the 
thoroughness of their training. 

When the young man in Canton 
referred to Stalin, I asked him to 
tell me the Chinese Communist ver- 
sion of the last 30 years of Stalin’s 
career in detail. The Chinese stub- 
bornly cling to a good deal of non- 
sense about Stalin. The past decade 
of Soviet revaluation of Stalin they 
dismiss as pernicious revisionism. 
But having made a rather close 
study of some aspects of Stalin’s 
policy in the 1920’s, often from 
original contemporary Soviet pub- 
lications, I was able to demolish my 
guide’s twisted version and insist 
on the authenticity of my facts. 
When he retorted that I was im- 
plying that Chairman Mao was a 
liar, I stood firm on the Soviet docu- 
ments, pointing out that he was 
implying that the highest Soviet 
authorities of that time, including 
Stalin himself, were liars. In the 
end he became quite heated and 
took refuge in a purely emotional 
defense of what the Chinese believe 
about Stalin. 

The Chinese. viewpoint is readily 
comprehensible. For Stalin’s suc- 
cessors, it was probably necessary, 
for their own survival, to admit 
and reveal some of the truth about 
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the hated autocrat after his death; 
but however politically necessary, 


this admission of fallibility at the 
highest level and on the grandest 
scale was an ideological disaster for 
communism—a disaster which the 
Chinese campaign to capture the 
world Communist movement aims 
at transcending. And while many 
people in Europe remember Stalin 
only too well, to many in other 
parts of the world his name means 
little, or can be made to mean what 
the Chinese would have it mean. 

My two guides were models of 
efficiency—knowledgeable, tireless, 
painstaking, and scrupulously polite 
(except in the Stalin episode, which 
must have been extreme provoca- 
tion). I am deeply grateful for 
their conscientious efforts. I am also 
grateful in another way for the ex- 
perience of spending a few days 
with two such formidable products 
of recent Chinese education. It 
seems to me regrettable that Ameri- 
cans, both ordinary citizens and 
specialist students of China, are 
unable to share this stimulating 
and instructive experience. 


* * 
* 


o that was China—a quiet 

hour in the sunshine on the 

Temple of Azure Clouds as 
my guide and I told each other 
about our children, shared enjoy- 
ment of the peace of the country- 
side, and rested with the Buddhas; 
and, on the other hand, the mes- 
Sianic, apocalyptic scowls of the 
Sharp Knife Squad as they ad- 
vanced to carve up the American 
baby-burners. The memories seem 
to come in pairs: the sublime blue 
skyward cone in the Temple of 
Heaven; the university classroom 
with its tape-recorded drill and its 
well-indoctrinated young men and 
women, amid wet greenery like the 
bottom of a breeding-tank. 

I do not imply a contrast of old 
and new, for I did not feel that. On 
the contrary, I felt a continuity. 
But I am not a historian of China 


and will not attempt to justify this 
feeling. 

From Canton to the frontier of 
the territory of Hong Kong is a 
train journey of three hours. The 
formalities there are not excessive. 
In due course, one is led to the 
famous bridge and walks across it; 
a British police officer checks one’s 
passport; and the traveller boards 
another train for about an hour’s 
journey across British territory to 
Kowloon and Hong Kong Island. 
The businessmen of many countries 
who have come from Canton relax, 
swap yarns about their experiences 
in Red China, and eye with appre- 
ciation the girls and women who, 
one suddenly notices with surprise, 
all seem to have different clothes 
and, indeed, different shapes, in con- 
trast to the universal blue tunic and 
trousers of mainland China. 

My thoughts were still on the 
other side of the frontier, and only 
gradually did they catch up with 
me. For some time I felt dazed 
amidst the booming, kaleidoscopic 
capitalism of Hong Kong, bewil- 
dered by the air-conditioned luxury 
of my hotel, ill at ease in the restau- 
rant nearly thirty floors up (with 
what the brochure called “an inti- 
mate a la carte for gourmets, with 
soft music”), where I sat gazing 
down at the rainbow of lights 
around the bay. Back in my room, 
I turned on the radio to hear a bark- 
ing salesman urging me to buy the 
brand of cigarettes smoked by suc- 
cessful people, after which a voice 
began to croon: “J cried like a baby 
all night, baby, because you said 
goodbye.” I went out to look at the 
shops stuffed with the goods of the 
world, but the first thing that 
caught my eye was a news vendor’s 
poster announcing “HONG KONG 
FOOTBALL CLUB ADMITS 
ASIANS.” 


This unease came not from any 
moralistic or puritanical notions, 
but partly from the realization— 
commonplace, but now vivid after 
my visit to China—of what ready 
material the motley non-Com- 
munist world provides for Com- 


munist propaganda. More disturb- 
ing was the realization of the wide- 
spread ignorance in much of the 
world about Chinese thought con- 
trol and historical falsification, and 
the dangerous implications of this 
ignorance in the present and prob- 
able future state of world affairs. I 
wished that a true account of what 
had happened in Korea, in Tibet, on 
the Indian frontier, could be pro- 
vided in every language to every 
person in every country of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. And 
then the same with other topics. 

In Hong Kong at least, I had ex- 
pected people to be well-informed 
about Communist China. No doubt 
many are, but I was unlucky in 
those I met. To my amazement, 
some asked me what the Chinese 
people I had met really thought 
about Viet-Nam—as though there 
could be in China at present any 
expression of political opinion other 
than the line of the party and 
Chairman Mao. I answered this 
strange question each time with my 
favorite quotation from Mao’s writ- 
ings, taken from his fascinating pre- 
Marxist article of 1917, “A Study of 
Physical Culture”: 


Today’s exercise 1s a continuation 
of yesterday's exercise and thus 
leads to tomorrow's exercise. . 
Perseverance im exercise can create 
pleasure. Exercise over a long time 
can produce great results and give 
rise to a feeling of personal value. 
As a result, we will be able to study 
with joy, and every day will see 
some progress in our virtue. Our 
heart is filled with boundless joy 
because we have persevered and ob- 
tained a result.” 


I was not joking. I had seen 
many joyful people in China, virtu- 
ous people, very  well-exercised 
people. 


2For text of this article, see Stuart 
R. Schram, The Political Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung, New York and London, 
1963, p. 101. 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, US /n- 
formation Agency, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania. Ave. NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. (Please note: Subscription 
orders or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed according to instructions on 
the front inside cover.) 


On Law and Peace 


To THE Epitors: Your splendid 
Special Issue (March-April 1965) 
on “Law and Legality in the USSR” 
raises anew the need for a re-evalua- 
tion of the relation between a Com- 
munist country’s domestic and 
foreign policies. 

There has been a relaxation of 
international tensions since 1962 be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Russia’s_ leaders 
seem genuinely afraid of a nuclear 
holocaust. There is a genuine de- 
sire for peace on the part of the 
Soviet people. 

Yet, as one article summarizes a 
significant Soviet domestic problem, 
“the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the rule of law is . . . the 
vested interest of the party appa- 
ratus in arbitrary _ illegality” 
(“Prospects for the Rule of Law,” 
by Leonard Schapiro, page 7). How 
much of this obstacle is related to 
international attitudes, present and 
future? Will Russia have to be 
more militant in the international 
Communist movement to compete 
with the romantic, revolutionary 
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appeal of Red China? Or, is the 
Soviet Union going to be considered 
a kind of social fascist state because 
it is considered to be run by a politi- 
cal party interested in keeping the 
peace and raising domestic living 
standards? 

As an amateur in the field of 
Communist studies, the undersigned 
has no answer. Perhaps some ex- 
perts will discuss this in a future 
issue. 


Wa ter R. STorREY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bibliographic Issues 


To THE Epirors: Perhaps I can 
clarify some of the points raised by 
the review in your journal (July- 
August 1965) of the volume which 
I edited, Soviet Foreign Relations 
and World Communmsm—a_ Se- 
lected, Annotated Bibliography of 
7,000 Books in 30 Languages. 

The reviewer mistakenly asserts 
that the contributing editors, almost 
without exception, gave their own 
works “A” ratings and described 
them in flattering terms. Maybe he 
overlooked the statement in the 
preface that the editor of a particu- 
lar section did not necessarily an- 
notate all of the works in his sec- 
tion. Many of the editors either 
refused to evaluate their own books 
or displayed excessive modesty in 
doing so, which meant that some- 
one else had to add the ratings or 
write the annotations. It seemed 
to me foolish and misleading to give 
a book a lower rating than it de- 
served simply because the author 


was the editor of that particular 
section. 

Wherever possible I selected 
editors who had written works of 
distinction on the topic with which 
they would be dealing. It should 
be no cause for surprise to find 
high ratings given to works by such 
editors as Robert J. Alexander, 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, Robert P. 
Browder, R. V. Burks, David T. 
Cattell, Raymond L. Garthoff, 
George F. Kennan, C. A. Macart- 
ney, Robert M. Slusser, or Gerhard 
L. Weinberg—to name just a few. 
While many of the other contribu- 
tors are not as well known, they 
are in many instances the authors 
of the best (or the only) scholarly 
studies of the subjects covered in 
their sections. 


The reviewer also questions the 
value of the system of ranking the 
most valuable works in each section 
with an “A” or a “B.” But many 
of the sections are quite long; for 
example, “China Since 1949” con- 
tains 209 titles. A student wishing 
to read (or a librarian wishing to 
buy) a few general works on Com- 
munist China might find this sec- 
tion overwhelming unless there were 
some quick and easy way to identify 
those works deserving top priority. 
The “A” and “B” rating system (al- 
though necessarily somewhat arbi- 
trary) was designed to make the 
bibliography easier to use, and sey- 
eral persons have informed me that 
they have found this to be the case. 


I made no attempt to include 
books on Soviet internal affairs for 
a reason which seemed to me so 
obvious that I did not bother to 
mention it in the preface—it would 


have made the book twice as large 
and twice as costly. The volume is 
already fat (1240 pages) and ex- 
pensive ($25). A bibliography of 
similar scope on Soviet internal de- 
velopments since 1917, even if it 
were limited to Russian and other 
major European languages, would 
comprise several thousand entries. 
Such a work would be tremendously 
valuable, and I very much hope that 
someone else will undertake the 
formidable task of compiling it. 


Tuomas T. HammMonp 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Mr. Larson REPLIES: Leaving aside 
Professor Hammond’s other objec- 
tions, I must point out that he 
seems to have completely misunder- 
stood my remarks on the coverage 
of internal affairs. The decision to 
exclude books on internal affairs is 
perfectly justifiable, but important 
works touching on both foreign and 
domestic affairs should have been 
included. Thus the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin and certain other 
general histories of the USSR were 
mentioned, but the reports of Com- 
munist Party meetings, the Bolshaia 
encyclopedia, and similar publica- 
tions were not. The logic of this 
escapes me. 


More on Khrushchev 


To tHE Eprrors: In his review 
of my book, Political Succession in 
the USSR _ (September-October, 
1965), Mr. Richard T. Davies criti- 
cizes me on a point of history. 
While it is not crucial for the argu- 
ment of my book (it appears in a 
footnote), the question has suffi- 
cient historical significance to war- 
rant comment. 

Mr. Davies attributes to me the 
view that the group opposed to 
Khrushchev in 1957 “intended only 
‘to restrict’ or ‘to pare’ the First 
Secretary’s power.” But I did not 
say that they “intended only” this; 
I said that in June 1957 this was 


what they attempted to bring 
about. There is no reason to doubt 
that they hoped ultimately to be rid 
of him. What is in question, how- 
ever, is not what Khrushchev’s op- 
ponents aspired to, but whether in 
June 1957 they believed they had 
the power to realize their aspira- 
tion and attempted to do so. 


My footnote reads: “While it has 
generally been assumed in the West 
that the so-called ‘anti-party group’ 
attempted to remove Khrushchev 
as First Secretary in June 1957, this 
has never been asserted in the 
Soviet press. It is contradicted by 
the testimony of those of its mem- 
bers who have been allowed to 
express themselves publicly.” Now, 
this is literally true. It might be 
argued, of course, that there is more 
to it, that available evidence per- 
mits the conclusion that Khru- 
shchev’s opponents, having “suc- 
ceeded in throwing together an 
arithmetical majority in the Presid- 
ium” (Khrushchev, Report to the 
22nd Party Congress), actually 
convened a meeting of the Presid- 
ium in order to oust Khrushchev. 
It might further be maintained, and 
frequently has been in the West, 
that the Presidium actually voted 
by a seven to four majority to re- 
move Khrushchev as First Secre- 
tary. Let me indicate briefly why I 
question these inferences. 


First, it is surely significant that 
the Soviet press never accused the 
opposition of having attempted to 
oust Khrushchev as First Secretary, 
despite its numerous revelations 
about the June days during subse- 
quent years and the many new 
charges leveled against Khru- 
shchev’s opponents. Second, some 
members of the alleged majority of 
seven have denied that they con- 
spired to remove Khrushchev. For 
example, in his statement to the 
21st Party Congress, M. Z. Saburov 
said that in the June meeting of the 
Presidium he broke with the “anti- 
party group” when he perceived its 
“real aim” (Vneocherednoi XXI 
Sezd: Stenografichesku otchet, Mos- 
cow, 1959, II, 291). M. G. Per- 
vukhin stated that “when the anti- 
party group openly put the question 


of changing the Central Committee 
leadership, I disagreed and did not 
support this demand” (Pravda, Feb. 
4, 1959). I do not think these men 
would have been permitted to ex- 
culpate themselves in this way if 
what they asserted was false. More- 
over, the 1959 edition of the /storiia 
KPSS (History of the CPSU, p 
656) seems to bear them out. It 
does not accuse Pervukhin and 
Saburov of trying to oust Khru- 
shchev, but only of taking “vacil- 
lating positions” during the strug- 
gle. Yet if they did not participate 
in a conspiracy to oust Khrushchev 
at the June meeting, then the 
Presidium could not have voted 
him out seven to four. One might 
conjecture that it was Khrushchev 
who raised the question of his con- 
tinued tenure as First Secretary; 
this is suggested by a remark of 
N. G. Ignatov to the 22nd Party 
Congress, in which he speaks of 
Khrushchev’s “having seen what 
this group was driving at... .” 
(Pravda, Oct. 25, 1961). If ante 
shchev did raise re issue, It was 
probably in order to split his op- 
ponents in the Presidium, which 
in fact he succeeded in doing. 


The historical question as to 
whether “the anti-party group” 
actually conspired in June 1957 to 
remove Khrushchev as First Secre- 
tary at that time cannot be wholly 
resolved on the basis of the evi- 
dence now available. However, it 
would be a mistake to suppose, as 
Mr. Davies does, that there is no 
difficulty in the version which the 
West has too readily credited. 


There are other errors in Mr. 
Davies’ review, some of which bear 
on the substance of my book. Let 
me mention one. I did not say that 
Khrushchev’s rule gave stability to 
the Soviet “polity,” and in fact 
argued the contrary throughout my 
book; what I said was that his rule 
gave a stability to Soviet politics 
that had not been present in the 


period of succession following 
Stalin’s death. 
A final remark. Mr. Davies be- 


lieves my characterization of Soviet 
leadership politics is “purely theo- 
retical.” Not so; however, does not 
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his contention that Presidium 
members after 1957 were not Khru- 
shchev’s “subordinates” but his 
“colleagues” smack of the theo- 
retical? Yet Mr. Davies’ common- 
sense understanding of Khru- 
shchev’s great powers in those years 
cannot wholly be obscured by his 
speculations; he speaks of “the 
Khrushchev era.” And so it was. 


Myron Rusu 
Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York. 


Mr. Davies REPLIES: Professor 
Rush and I are in full agreement 
that the period 1953-64 was the 
Khrushchev era. We differ on what 
happened during that period and 
how to interpret those events. 


A Correction 


To THE Epitors: I should like to 
draw your attention to a mistake in 
the article by Laszlo M. Tikos, “In 


Russia’s Insane Asylums” (Septem- 


ber-October 1965). On p. 67, f.n. 3, 
the author writes: “. .. Rosa 
Yakovlevna Alksins, whose brother, 
a Soviet air force officer, had been 
shot in the 1937 purges,” referring 
to Grani No. 57, 1965. The correct 
translation of the passage in Grant 
is as follows: “. . . Rosa Yakov- 
levna Alksnis [not Alksins]. Her 
father Yakov Alksnis, a Latvian, 
party member since 1903, whose 
brother was a commander of Soviet 
aviation and was shot in 1937 on the 
order of Stalin”. 


ALEKSANDRS KANBERGS 
Toronto, Canada 


A Matter of 


Disagreement 


To tHe Epirors: May I suggest 
that your reviewer of Conflict and 
Decision-Making in Soviet Russia 
(May-June 1965) missed the forest 
for the trees. In view of your maga- 
zine’s usually declarative articles on 
the role of “the leader” in the 


USSR, it is notable that D. Gale 
Johnson, Dean, Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago, has 
written about this volume: “This 
is a good book and, in many re- 
spects, an important book. I com- 
mend it to anyone who has an in- 
terest in the Soviet Union, whether 
that interest is in politics or eco- 
nomics or in steel or wheat. The 
book has many merits. It is well- 
written and very informative. It 
shows, in advance of Khrushchev’s — 
demise, that Khrushchev was sub- 
jected to continuous criticism and, 
on occasion, political defeat. The 
author indicates that on numerous 
issues Khrushchev was forced to 
compromise in order to obtain a de- 
cision” (The Annals, New York, 
September 1965). Similar comment 
was made by Arthur W. Wright of 
Oberlin College in a review written 
for Soviet Studies. Moreover, 
Herbert J. Ellison of the University 
of Kansas wrote for The Journal 
of Modern History that “This book 
is an important contribution to the 
literature of Soviet studies.” 


Sipney I. PLoss 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Economics and Politics: I 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Continuing our series on new economic trends in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe, we present, first of all, a survey of Soviet developments in 
automation and cybernetics, with special emphasis on their past and current polti- 
cal implications. The next two articles examine the proverbial “Achilles’ heel” of 
the Soviet economy—agriculture. Mr. Schwarz deals exclusively with an extra- 
ordinary Soviet document—the stenographic report of the special March 1965 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, while Mr. Laird offers an analysis of all 
major agricultural policies since Khrushchev’s removal in October 1964. What 
emerges clearly from both these articles is that the Soviet leaders are still not pre- 
pared to revise their basic approach to agricultural management and especially 
to the Soviet farmer—this despite the accumulated evidence of decades of abortive 
structural and admimstrative reforms. Finally, turning to East Europe, we pre- 
sent a report on the course of economic reform in the German Democratic Repub- 


lic. The next issue will feature reports on Bulgaria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 


Automation, Cybernetics, 
and Party Control 


or some time, it has been a fashionable 
Western view that whatever might be said 
against the Soviet system from the standpoint 
of political liberty, it could not be denied that 


Mr. Segal is a free-lance writer and journalist 
who has traveled extensively in the Soviet 
Umion, Eastern Europe, and the United States. 
Knowledgeable as much in scientific fields as in 
Soviet affairs, he is presently writing a book on 
the Soviet economy and another on Siberia. 


By Gerald Segal 


the USSR has coped successfully with the vast 
social problems—unemployment, depressions, 
and so on—that have accompanied the advance 
of technology in the West. 

In recent years, however, it has become ob- 
vious that some of the problems that have 
plagued “capitalist” societies have also been 
experienced by the “first socialist country in the 
world.” In particular, the introduction of auto- 
mation, even at the present stage of Soviet 
industrial development, has brought about a 
redundancy of labor and widespread unemploy- 


ment. This is acknowledged by Soviet sources. 
For example, the Soviet economist Ye. Mane- 
vich admitted in a recent article that “at the 
beginning of the Seven-Year Plan unemployed 
labor was to be found in Leningrad, Odessa, 
Moscow and other large cities of the USSR.” * 
Two other economists, V. Yagodkin and I. 
Maslova reported that “due to the introduction 
of new techniques and technology, in various 
industrial branches of the Moscow Economic 
Region 7,225 workers were made redundant in 
1962 and 8,007 in 1963”; in addition, they felt 
there was much concealed redundancy.’ There 
has also been evidence from other regions of the 
country—the Caucasus, Belorussia, Central 
Black Earth, Moldavia and Lithuania—that 
various categories of workers have become 
redundant. 

As significant as the admission of this prob- 
lem is the fact that the authors quoted see it as 
the other side of the coin of technical, and there- 
fore economic, progress. According to Mane- 
vich, “freeing enterprises of redundant workers 
will be of really tremendous significance for the 
further development of socialist production and 
will allow us more fully to utilize the advantages 
of the socialist economy.” * In effect, what was 
once deemed the curse of capitalism is now re- 
garded as the virtue of communism. Yagodkin 
and Maslova are even more emphatic in wel- 
coming redundancy as a measure of technical 
progress: “The process of making the working 
force redundant,” they state, “is one of the 
forms of the law of economizing labor time.” * 

The need to economize on labor time, or— 
what is another way of saying the same thing— 
the need to raise labor productivity by using 
the latest techniques in production and man- 
agement (automation and cybernetics being 
the symbols of this process in both East and 
West) is one of the most pressing of current 
Soviet problems. Unless this need can be met, 
there can be no hope of the USSR’s catching 
up with US production levels and offering the 
Soviet population a standard of living com- 
parable to that achieved under the American 
system of capitalism. Also involved in this 
problem is the Soviet hope of realizing the 


1 Ye Manevich, in Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow) No. 6, 
1965, p. 23. 

2V. Yagodkin and I. Maslova, in ibid., p. 31. 

3 Manevich, ibid., p. 30. 

4 Yagodkin and Maslova, ibid., p. 32. 
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Marxist dream of abolishing heavy manual 
labor and eradicating the difference between 
manual and mental work. 


The Politics of Progress 


It is the argument of this paper that in the 
Soviet system the problem of achieving tech- 
nological and therefore economic progress is— 
and always has been—as much political as 
economic and social in nature. Political issues 
may arise as differences within the Communist 
Party over future industrial and investment 
policy, as conflicts between the planner-ad- 
ministrative bureaucrats and the managers, or» 
as conflicts between the managers and the party 
secretaries in the factories. 

Underlying such political tensions are certain 
fundamental issues relating to the nature of the 
society which was born of the 1917 revolution, 
and to the role of the Communist Party in that 
society. Since the stated goals of the Commu- 
nist leadership are the maximization of economic 
growth and the ultimate creation of an abun- 
dance of material goods, the question of how 
best to achieve these goals is of course of pri- 
mary concern. 

A Communist state such as the Soviet Union 
can function effectively only if it has a system 
of coordinated planning based upon criteria 
which accurately measure the social costs of 
production at both the enterprise and state 
levels. Yet in its attempts to fashion this sys- 
tem, the ruling Communist Party has faced 
two difficulties: First, such criteria as have 
emerged have been “capitalist” in content. 
This problem can, however, be circumvented by 
the relatively simple expedient of making ad- 
justments in Communist theory. More bother- 
some is the second problem—namely, if the 
economy is rationalized, what function is left to 
the Communist Party? In brief, when it comes 
to the application of such criteria, the party— 
with its standard methods of exhortation and 
agitation—finds itself of little use, and its free- 
dom of maneuver severely limited. 


A Look Backward 


The essential conflict between party suprem- 
acy and economic-scientific rationality began to 
emerge in concrete outline during the 1930's. 


By the end of 1934, the First Five-Year Plan 
had been completed and—according to Soviet 
theory—the foundations of socialism had been 
laid. Industry had been nationalized, agricul- 
ture collectivized, and the class struggle was 
presumably over. The problem now was, or 
ought to have been, how best to secure the 
technical and economic progress of the socialist 
economy. 

On July 10, 1934, the Commission for Tele- 
mechanics and Automation was formed as part 
of the Technical Section of the Academy of 
Sciences. Its work was concerned mainly with 
electrical technology, with the control of power 
stations and of the drives and motive power 
of expanding heavy industry, and also with rail- 
way transportation. 

In 1935 the first All-Union Conference on 
Automation, Telemechanics and Dispatching 
was convened to lay down future trends for 
the development of automation in the USSR. 
So far as the writer has been able to check, the 
proceedings were never published. The reference 
to dispatching is of great interest because it 
must surely have involved the whole question 
of intrafactory organization, including produc- 
tion-scheduling and labor-utilization. It also 
would have involved the intrafactory mech- 
anization of dispatching operations, which is 
a direct investment problem and a very tricky 
one (even in recent years the Soviet press has 
been full of complaints that much of the invest- 
ment in automating the basic production 
processes is lost because little or no attention is 
paid to auxiliary processes). 

Probably around 1935, the new Commission 
was instructed by Academician G. M. Krzhi- 
zhanovski, Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission and Vice-President of the Academy 
of Sciences, to provide for the future develop- 
ment of automation and telemechanics in the 
Third Five-Year Plan. When the plan was later 
published, it did indeed declare that “the most 
important condition for the fulfillment of the 
production-growth program is the wide exten- 
sion of work on the introduction of the latest 
techniques and the scientific organization of 
production.” 

There was, however, another trend at work. 
According to a latter-day report by A. V. 
Khramoi, the historian of Soviet automation: 


Under the influence of the dogmatic approach 
to questions of the scientific organization of 


labor inherent in the period of the personality 
cult, adverse conditions arose impeding the de- 
velopment of research in this field. Indeed the 
Scientific Research Institute of Labor and the 
Central Institute for the Organization of Pro- 
duction were closed, and research on dispatching 
was excluded from the work of the Commission. 
Thus for a long period of time work ceased 
which could serve as a basis for research into 
such problems as man and the machine and the 
operational management of the production con- 
trol of large systems. Only in recent years have 
these problems been studied essentially from the 
beginning again.® 


It would seem to be a fair summary of the 
position around 1937 (the year Stalin pro- 
claimed, against all logic, that the class struggle 
intensifies with the advance to socialism) that 
while automation was welcomed as a scientific 
and industrial technique, the study of its wider 
implications for the economy and for labor was 
being very firmly discouraged. 


evertheless, about this time other develop- 
ments were taking place at both the factory 
and state planning levels—developments which 
may have been linked, and which involved a 
new approach to problems of production-or- 
ganization, planning and technical progress. At 
some point in the late 1930’s L. V. Kantorovich, 
then professor at the Leningrad University, was 
asked to calculate for the Leningrad Plywood 
Trust the best use of a range of machine tools 
operative in the factory. His solution was pub- 
lished by the university press in 1939 under the 
title, “Mathematical Methods for the Organiza- 
tion and Planning of Production.” He solved 
the problem—and in the process incidentally 
invented linear programming some years be- 
fore its subsequent introduction in the West. 
Yet his solution was even more meaningful, for 
it emerged that the criteria—or multipliers as 
Kantorovich called them—that arose in his solu- 
tion would universally determine optimum re- 
source utilization using, in effect, capitalist con- 
cepts of scarcity and marginal utility. 
On the face of it, this was a heresy which in 
Stalin’s time should have led to a Siberian labor 


5 Avtomatika i Telemekhanika (Moscow), No. 6, 1964. 
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camp, if not worse. The generally accepted 
view in the West is that Kantorovich survived 
precisely because the truly revolutionary na- 
ture of his work was concealed beneath his 
mathematical formulae, and his book in any 
case was not widely circulated.® 

Another possible interpretation would link 
Kantorovich’s work directly with Nikolai Voz- 
nesenski, who by 1939 was the chief Soviet 
planner and who, 11 years later, was executed 
on Stalin’s orders for reasons which have never 
been divulged—but which in the writer’s view 
may be connected with his plans for the Soviet 
economy. With regard to Kantorovich’s study, 
it is difficult to believe that a factory director 
in Stalin’s Russia would, off the cuff, have asked 
a local professor to act as his consultant on a 
problem concerning the work organization of 
his plant. At the least, the request must have 
come through or been arranged by the local 
Leningrad Planning Commission, which was 
headed until December 1937 by Voznesenski. 
Allowing time for Kantorovich to have done his 
work and get it published, it would seem rea- 
sonable to backdate the original commissioning 
of the project to the period of Voznesenski’s 
chairmanship. This hypothesis would seem to 
be supported by a remark of Voznesenski’s biog- 
raphers, who write that “he made a great 
contribution to the rational utilization of 
equipment and production capacities in the 
city’s [ Leningrad’s | industries.” ” 

Moreover, by Kantorovich’s own admission, 
he was aware from the start that his theories 
had broad implications. Writing in 1960, he 
remarked: 


Soon after starting this work it became clear 
that the methods developed for finding an 
optimal solution had a simple and obvious 
economic significance and had much wider ap- 
plication in the general questions of economic 
calculation and planning.® 


It was not long before his views were being 


6 See, e.g., Robert W. Campbell in The Soviet Economy, 
edited by Harry G. Shaffer, London, Methuen, 1964, pp. 
350 ff. 

7V. Kolotov and G. Petrovich, N.4. Voznesenski (bio- 
graficheskii ocherk), Moscow, 1963. 

8L. V. Kantorovich, Eknomicheski raschet nailuchshevo 
ispolzovaniia resursov (The Economic Calculation of the 
Best Use of Resources), Moscow, USSR Academy of 
Sciences, 1960, p. 12. 
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presented to a larger audience; a series of lec- 
tures in which he developed his multipliers into 
economic values or prices (or objectively deter- 
mined valuations, as he preferred to call them) 
was first given to the Institute of Mathematics 
in Kazan in 1942 and repeated the following 
year at the Institute of Economics of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Moscow. 

This was the very year that Voznesenski, by 
then the effective ruler of the whole of Soviet 
wartime industry, was himself elected acade- 
mician and began to arrange for the Institute 
of Economics (one of his sponsors) to take part 
in the postwar work of the State Planning Com- 
mission.” The same year saw the publication 
of the famous unsigned article which declared: 
“The law of value holds under socialism, but in 
transformed form.” *° The law of value in this 
context means the whole gamut of what are 
normally thought of as capitalist categories— 
profits, prices, incentives, differentials, bonuses, 
and commodity-exchange  relationships—and 
the implication is either that a new approach to 
planning was envisaged for the postwar period 
or that new methods had already been intro- 
duced into the running of the wartime economy, 
or both. In the writer’s view, the latter was 
the case. 

Naturally, the entire complex of problems in- 
volved in labor productivity, technical progress, 
and the economic means of securing both, arose 
with catastrophic urgency in World War Il— 
and no single person was confronted so pres- 
singly as Voznesenski, then still chairman, of 
Gosplan and also the member of the Supreme 
War Council responsible for the running of the 
economy. Nothing could be allowed to impede 
the expansion of war production, and Voznesen- 
ski revealed in a later study how by the wide- 
spread use of economic incentives, wage dif- 
ferentials and new technological methods this 
growth was achieved." He described the intro- 


® Kolotov and Petrovich, of. cit. 

10 “Nekotorye voprosy prepodavaniia politicheskoi eko- 
nomii” (Some Problems of the Teaching of Political 
Economy), Pod znamenem marksizma (Moscow), No. 6, 
1943, p. 75. The view that the Law of Value holds under 
socialism seems to have been adopted at some unpublicized 
conferences first held in 1940: see article by A. Birman in 
Novyi mir, No. 11, 1965, p. 197. This, plus other evidence 
cited in footnote 17, seems indicative of a trend in Soviet 
economic practice that was interrupted by the war. 

11N. A. Voznesenski, Economy of the USSR during 
World War II, (translation, Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1948, ch. 14. 


duction of continuous flow methods for aircraft 
and tank production, noting—among other fea- 
tures of planning and production-scheduling in 
wartime plants—the emphasis put on providing 
enterprises with stocks of raw materials, fuel and 
semi-manufactures for all stages of the produc- 
tion cycle. He also mentioned the need for prog- 
ress charts and general coordination to keep the 
assembly line moving efficiently, adding: “The 
smallest interruption in one or another stage of 
the production cycle affects the output and sub- 
sequent work of the whole enterprise.” Obvi- 
ously this approach implied a reconsideration of 
dispatching. 

On August 6, 1947, Voznesenski—predating 
Khrushchev and his 20-year-plan concept by 
more than a decade—initiated preparations for 
a 15-year plan which was to provide for the 
“technical re-equipping of Soviet industry and 
the overhauling of the leading capitalist coun- 
tries in production per head of population.” 
The details of the plan are not known, but that 
it must have been comprehensive is clear from 
the fact that Voznesenski set up 80 sub-com- 
missions comprising the country’s leading minis- 
terial, managerial and technical personnel (in- 
cluding Academician A. S. Kulebakin, then head 
of the Institute of Automation and Telemechan- 
ics; and A. I. Berg, now the USSR’s leading cy- 
bernetician, then a radar and electronics expert. 


The Stalinist Counterattack 


Voznesenski was dismissed from his posts in 
March 1949 and executed in July 1950. Pre- 
sumably the various commissions were termi- 
nated at about the same time. Yet it may have 
been their activities—and Voznesenski’s policies 
—which led to the construction in the Soviet 
Union of the world’s first automated factory. It 
is easy now, when automation by definition in- 
volves computer control, to disparage the im- 
portance of the Soviet Automated Aluminum 
Piston Manufacturing Plant, which was already 
operative in 1951. The truth is that at the time 
it represented the most advanced application 
of production-line automation—or integrated 


12 Kolotov and Petrovich, of. cit., p. 42. It is interesting 
that Voznesenski had made a similar proposal at the 18th 
CPSU Congress in 1938, without Stalin’s consent; two 
years later a renewed proposal to Stalin and Molotov was 
left unanswered. Jbid., pp. 23 and 25. 


mechanization, if one prefers—in the world. 
Raw materials went in at one end of the produc- 
tion line and emerged at the other end as fin- 
ished, packaged pistons. The same was true of 
the Automated Ball-Bearing Plant—a small 
section of the First State Ball-Bearing Factory 
in Moscow—which appears to have become op- 
erative about 1953. 

The economics of these projects apart, they 
could be regarded from the sociopolitical point 
of view as representing an advance towards 
communism, in the sense that workers in the 
automated plants were elevated from the status 
of ordinary on-line workers to that of skilled 
technicians servicing the machinery. Voznesen- 
ski himself had written on this: 


Basing ourselves on the growth of the material 
welfare of the people, . . . on the development 
of commodity production by means of electrifi- 
cation and automatization, we must progress 
another step in the direction of raising the cul- 
tural and techmcal level of the working class to 
the level of engineering and technical person- 
Mela? 


On the supposition that the use of the word 
“commodity” in this context was not a slip of 
the pen (Marx had described commodity pro- 
duction as being typical of capitalist society), 
this statement goes a long way toward confirm- 
ing what was implicit in the concept of the 
transformed law of value that Voznesenski was 
contemplating—namely, the use of capitalist 
criteria as a means of furthering the technical 
and economic progress of the socialist state. 
This interpretation would also make more 
comprehensible some of the allegations made 
against Voznesenski two years after his death, 
overtly by Suslov and covertly by Stalin. 
These charges center on two main points: first, 
that he fetishized the law of value, and that in 
arguing it applied to labor distribution, he was 
in fact abandoning the principle of the priority 
development of heavy industry because light 
industry would be more profitable; second, that 
he believed the law of the planned (propor- 
tional) development of the economy to be the 


18 Voznesenski, of. cit., p. 110 (in a discussion of the 
postwar socialist economy). Author’s italics. 

14 Suslov, in Pravda, Dec. 24, 1952; Stalin, in Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR (translation), Mos- 
cow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952, p. 27. 
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economic law of socialism (it is assumed here 
that Stalin was in fact attacking Voznesenski 
when he, Stalin, denied in his own work that the 
planning law was the economic law of social- 
ism). Such allegations, however, were a distor- 
tion of Voznesenski’s views; never for a moment 
did he deny the need for the priority develop- 
ment of heavy industry, and he treated the law 
of proportional development of the economy 
as only one of many socialist planning laws. 

What is more to the point is to consider what 
Stalin—having denied that the planning law 
was the law of socialism, and having asserted 
that the law of value applied only in the case 
of sales of farm produce by collective farmers 
and peasants (as well as in foreign trade)— 
himself offered as the economic law of socialism; 
it was “to assure the growing material and cul- 
tural requirements of all society through the 
steady growth and improvement of socialist 
production, employing the most advanced tech- 
nology.” *®> But Stalin gave no indication of how 
this goal was to be pursued or the most ad- 
vanced technology achieved. Voznesenski pre- 
sumably thought that by using the law of value 
and the planning law—+.e., by combining real- 
istic pricing, material incentives, profit and loss 
accounting (conceivably Kantorovich’s invest- 
ment criteria) with long term plans for technical 
advancement—he knew how."* 

The question arises why Stalin and Suslov 
should have objected to the Voznesenski ap- 
proach to the economy as it has been portrayed 
above. Leaving aside the possible political rea- 
sons for the liquidation of the Leningrad group 
as a whole (such as its association with Tito and 
with the Zhadanovite forward policy in foreign 
affairs), other answers may be suggested. First, 
the prospect of a society that would be economi- 
cally motivated and rigorously planned on the 
basis of rational economic criteria may have 
caused the leaders some due concern over what 
place there could be within the economy for 
the Communist party network. Second, there 
may well have been a quarrel not only about 
the future rate of growth of light industry but 
also about the direction of investment within 
heavy industry. 

On the first point, it may be relevant that 
the Voznesenski era in Soviet planning coin- 


15 Stalin, ibid., p. 45. 
16 Voznesenski, of. Cit., p. 87. 


cided roughly with Zhdanov’s reorganization of 
the Central Committee Secretariat *W—a change 
that transformed it from a production-branch 
organization, with sections directly responsible 
for the different branches of industry, into a 
functional set-up that provided for supervision 
of party cadres, propaganda and organizational 
work but not for direct control over the branches 
of industry. Upon Zhdanovy’s death on August 
31, 1948, G. M. Malenkov assumed command 
of the Secretariat and restored the production- 
branch principle. The intended effect was to 
“raise the leading role” of the party organiza- 
tions “and to strengthen their control over the 
activity of governmental, economic and public 
organizations.” ** Malenkov, incidentally, had 
long been a rival of Voznesenski, and Khru- 
shchev was later to accuse him of having been 
responsible for the “affair” in which Voznesenski 
perished. 

The second point—the issue of the direction 
of investment within heavy industry—merges 
into the new dimension given to technical prog- 
ress by the electronics and cybernetics revolu- 
tion which had taken place in the years between 
Voznesenski’s dismissal and Suslov’s attack. 


Enter Cybernetics 


The transistor had been invented in 1948, 
and within four years the consequence was be- 
ginning to be seen as a revolution in all previous 
electrical and electronic technology. In the same 
period, new instrumentation for control pur- 
poses—for example, radio-isotopic and nucleonic 
—was developed as a by-product of the atomic 
energy industry. The electronic digital com- 
puter had demonstrated its potentialities both 
in research and in management of business. 
Cybernetics, defined as the science of control 
in the animal and the machine, had been estab- 
lished as a separate discipline in 1948 by Norbert 
Wiener, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and was causing much excitement in 


17 See Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953, pp. 196-99. Another rele- 
vant bit of evidence was the appearance in Pravda, 
Sept. 10, 1940, of a letter from four Leningrad factory 
directors asking for increased managerial powers over the 
Wages Fund and Enterprise Fund (foreshadowing Ko- 
sygin’s reform of last September by some 15 years). 

18 Moskovskii Bolshevik (Moscow), Feb. 2, 1949; 
quoted in Fainsod, of. cit. 


the scientific world—although the word itself 
had not appeared publicly in Russia. What was 
involved in all this was a dynamic change in 
the existing methods and materials of produc- 
tion and organization, and the elaboration of 
new ones. 

The first mention of cybernetics in the USSR 
came about three months after Stalin’s death, 
with the publication of an article entitled 
“Whom Does Cybernetics Serve?” * The pro- 
vocative title and the article itself suggest that 
the author, who hid behind the pseudonym 
“Materialist,” was challenging certain groups in 
the Soviet Union who clearly must have been 
thinking that cybernetics would serve their 
work; *° in any event, he defined the subject as 
a “bourgeois pseudo-science serving the Ameri- 
can millionaires and imperialists, and destined 
to perish with the inevitable downfall of im- 
perialism itself.” 

On the face of it, it is difficult to see why 
the Soviets did not make the new science their 
own. The heart of cybernetics—the feedback 
concept of the continuous interchange of in- 
formation between man and his environment— 
might have been regarded as a dialectical pro- 
cess and Marx might have become the first social 
cybernetician. “Materialist,” however, chose by 
selective quotations from Western writers to 
indict the new discipline as an endeavor to re- 
duce the human brain to the level of a machine. 
Some Western cyberneticians did argue in this 
way, but it was open to Soviet Marxists to put 
them right. 

Quite possibly, the Soviet objection to cyber- 
netics on philosophical grounds was simply a 
cover for other considerations. At least two 
other reasons for their reaction seem possible: 
first, the investment necessary to pursue cyber- 
netics, which had become the gimmick-word for 
the new electronics and computers in all their 
manifold applications, could not be found out- 
side the military-space-defense network; second, 
cybernetics appeared to offer the option of a 
rigorous, economically rational means of plan- 
ning at both the enterprise and top administra- 
tive levels, which as in previous years might 
have beentseen as a threat to the freedom of 
action of the party. 


19 Voprosy filosofi (Moscow), No. 5, 1953, p. 210. 

20 For a somewhat different interpretation, see Lee 
Kerschner, “Cybernetics: Key to the Future?,” Problems 
of Communism, No. 5 (November-December), 1965. 


There is some evidence to suggest that the 
investment issue was the vital one, that it had in 
fact arisen in the period of Stalin’s rule, and that 
it may indeed explain Suslov’s attack on Voz- 
nesenski more than two years after the latter’s 
death. It is generally accepted in the West that 
Stalin was planning a sweeping purge focussed 
on the “Doctors” Plot” but taking in high-rank- 
ing party members (including Mikoyan and 
Molotov, according to Khrushchev in his “secret 
speech” of 1956) and also various economic 
ministers who had already been accused in 
Pravda of lack of vigilance." These latter were 
the Ministers of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, Ge- 
ology, Health and the State-Supply Organiza- 
tion (Gossnab). The British Sovietologist 
Robert Conquest also calls attention to other 
economic figures who have not been heard of 
since January-March 1953, including V. P. 
Pronin, former Minister of Labor Reserves and 
a member of the Central Committee, and G. V. 
Alekseenko, former Minister of the Communi- 
cations Equipment Industry.” 

Excluding the Minister of Health, who could 
be directly implicated in the doctors’ plot, all 
these men can be linked to a possible struggle 
over investment policy consequent upon the 
cybernetic revolution. The development of the 
transistor industry would have required invest- 
ment in a whole range of non-ferrous metals— 
arsenic, germanium, iridium, gallium—which 
were the concern of the Minister of Geology. As 
cybernetics in all its ramifications is directly 
concerned with improved methods of communi- 
cation, the involvement of the Minister of the 
Communications Industry is obvious. The 
State-Supply organization would also have been 
directly concerned in any investment switch of 
this kind, as would the Minister of Labor Re- 
serves, since labor retraining and productivity 
would have been involved.”* 


21 See Robert Conquest, Power and Policy in the USSR, 
London, MacMillan, 1961, p. 177. 

22 Thid. 

28’There is further evidence, dating back to 1946, to 
confirm the author’s thesis that the indictment of cyber- 
netics as a bourgeois pseudo-science in 1953 was also a 
retroactive condemnation of earlier trends in the Soviet 
Union that had led to controversy in the area of postwar 
technical policy and planning, and that were still viewed 
as a challenge by the Soviet leadership. This evidence is 
contained in the report of a technical conference held at 
the Krzhizhanovski Power Institute some time in 1946 to 
discuss plans for the next five years. L. I. Gutenmakher, 
head of the Electro-Simulation and Electrometry Labora- 
tory, stated that his lab was engaged on two kinds of 
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Whether or not these interpretations of the 
attack on cybernetics and the proposed purge 
of the economic ministers are correct, the fact 
remains that the necessary investment decisions 
which, if taken in time, could have raised the 
Soviet electronics industry to Western levels 
were not taken. As late as 1963, when Western 
research was reaching beyond the miniaturiza- 
tion (transistor) level towards microminiaturi- 
zation (integrated circuitry ), leading Soviet ex- 
perts (Academician A. I. Berg and Dr. M. 
Rozenblat) were calling for the use of the cold 
cathode tube and even magnetic amplifiers as 
computer components to make up for the dearth 
of transistors in the USSR. About the same 
time, some of the world’s leading experts in the 
field of automatic control, attached to the Insti- 
tute of Automation and Telemechanics in Mos- 
cow, were pressed by similar circumstances to 
work on pneumatics and pneumatic computers. 
They persuaded themselves—and sought to 
convince Soviet industry—that these devices 
might be used as substitutes for electronic com- 
puters in the control of chemical processes where 
the reaction times did not require electronic 
speeds.** 


The Pre-Khrushchev Interregnum 


During the three years that elapsed between 
the appearance of “Materialist’s” article and 


the 20th CPSU Congress (1956), the issue of 


projects: (1) developing new measuring techniques to 
meet the demands of telemechanics (remote control), 
automation, and the control of electric systems; and (2) 
creating methods for the analysis and synthesis of special 
electrical networks to reproduce complex physical phe- 
nomena. He continued: ‘These problems are intimately 
interwoven. The acceleration of all technical processes 
predetermines the successive exclusion of the labor of man, 
which is restricted in its speed, initially from the field of 
measuring techniques and then also from the field of the 
monitoring and control of a process. Measuring devices 
are endowed with the capacity to observe and record phe- 
nomena, and in this connection they play the part of our 
sensing organs. On the other hand, calculating machines 
are endowed with the properties and qualities necessary to 
compare the variables of the process and the performance 
of still more complex functions, in virtue of which they 
perform functions similar to that of the human brain.” 
(Vestnik Akademii Nauk, No. 2, 1947, p. 65. Author’s 
emphasis.) It is notable that this statement was made 
two years before Norbert Wiener defined cybernetics as 
a separate discipline. 

24 See, e.g., M. A. Aizerman, Avtomatizatsia proizvod- 
stvennykh protsessov (Automation of Production Pro- 
cesses), Moscow, Seria Nauka, 1961. 


automation and cybernetics seemed to recede 
into the background; most of the headlines of 
the period dealt with agricultural problems and 
the virgin-lands campaign. But with the publi- 
cation of the Draft Directives for the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan (1956-60), interest was again pub- 
licly focussed on automation. The document 
“set the task of introducing automation on a 
large scale, of proceeding more rapidly from the 
automation of machines and operations to the 
automation of factory departments and tech- 
nological processes and to the construction of 
fully automated plants.” In discussing the Draft 
Directives at the 20th CPSU Congress, N. A. 
Bulganin—then Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers—gave a clear statement of what was 
involved in industrial automation, including the 
use of computers; but he avoided mentioning 
cybernetics, in effect excluding the computer 
from what was to become one of its most im- 
portant growth areas—business data process- 
ing.” 

A month later the First All-Union Confer- 
ence of Scientists and Technicians on Com- 
puters was held in Moscow. The proceedings 
were never published, but excerpts from a speech 
by E. I. Mamonov appeared in the journal 
Priroda.** Noting that the conference was the 


25 .N. A. Bulganin, speech in Stenographic Report of the 
20th CPSU Congress, Moscow, State Publishing House 
for Political Literature, 1956. 

26 No. 7, 1956. 
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first in the USSR devoted to a “most pressing 
and rapidly growing branch of science and tech- 
nology,” Mamonov said the conferees’ task was 
to “sum up the results of work on computers 
and the future development of computer 
trends.” His conception of the range of com- 
puter applications—control of industrial plants, 
statistics and accounting, library retrieval sys- 
tems, and language translations—was consider- 
ably wider than that implied by Bulganin. At 
the same time, he expressed much dissatisfaction 
with the quality of the Soviet computers then 
available and stressed the need for new com- 
ponents—ferrite cores and semiconductors.” 

In the summer of 1956 Professor Yevsei 
Liberman first raised the issue of improving 
economic efficiency in the USSR by subjecting 
factory performance to a profit criterion mea- 
sured in relation to total enterprise funds and 
linked to material incentives. That his scheme 
was connected with the issue of technical and 
organizational progress is clear from the follow- 
ing passage of his article: 


The development of techniques results not only 
from the introduction of more or less large- 


27It may be noted here that semiconductor elements 
include transistors and that the pioneer work in this field 
had been done by Academician A. F. Joffe in Leningrad in 
the 1920’s. Yet even as late as 1956, little further progress 
had been made to satisfy the growing demands in this field, 
as may be seen from Mamonov’s remarks. 
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scale centralized planning measures, but from 
daily, persistent, painstaking work by enter- 
prises on the mastering of new methods, the 
modernization of equipment, and the carrying 
out of small-scale mechanization and automa- 
tion of labor processes.”* 


By the end of 1956, then, the door stood open 
to a reconsideration of the future direction of 
the Soviet economy in the light of the latest 
automation and cybernetic techniques, and to 
the introduction of a new set of economic cri- 
teria both for performance measurement and 
for motivation. These possibilities were swept 
aside, however, by the industrial reorganization 


effected by Khrushchev in May of 1957. 


The Khrushchev Era 


It is generally agreed—and indeed was as- 
serted by Khrushchev himself—that the main 
result of the 1957 reform, creating the Regional 
Economic Councils (Sovnarkhozes) and dis- 
solving the ministerial system, was to put the 
economy in the hands of the party organizations. 
Ideology—the moral code of the builders of 
communism—coupled with emotional appeals, 
exhortations and slogans (eé.g., overtake the 
Americans), again became the means most 
stressed for securing technical progress. But the 
simplest truth about this whole period is that 
Khrushchev’s persistence in maintaining the 
party’s direct control of the economy, and his 
refusal to countenance—except theoretically— 
the possibilities of rational costing and pricing 
and the linking of rewards and incentives to a 
profit criterion, had the effect of putting the 
USSR at a further disadvantage in the exploita- 
tion of the latest automation techniques. 

The economic regions set up in 1957 were 
roughly coextensive with the domains of the 
local party secretaries. The attempt to run in- 
dustry on this basis led to the affliction of local- 
ism— paying attention to the needs of one’s own 
locality and ignoring the needs of others. When 
the “specialization and cooperation” policy 
(without which automatic flow-line production 
would be inconceivable) was applied on a re- 
gional basis—that is, within each sovnarkoz— 
it adversely affected the potentialities for auto- 


28 Kgmmunist (Moscow), July 1956, p. 75. 
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mation and labor productivity in the country as 
a whole. 

The inadequacy of the Khrushchevian ap- 
proach can also be seen in the history of the 50 
trial-demonstration or model enterprises that 
were envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan (1959- 
65). The aim of this project was to achieve a 
high degree of automation in the production 
and management practices of 50 chosen plants, 
which would then be emulated by the remainder 
of Soviet industry—presumably in the course of 
a modernization drive which the party would 
take the lead in promoting. At the time of 
writing it appears that not one of the model 
factories has been completed. Yet this fiasco 
notwithstanding, a Soviet official recently made 
another announcement that 119 large-scale 
plants would be converted in the next two 
years to a system of automated-production 
management, using electronic computers.” 

The Likhachov Automobile Plant in Moscow 
was designated as one of the original 50 models 
and is also listed among the later 119 mentioned. 
In this plant, the attempt to use a computer for 
accounting and production control failed due to 
the inadequacy of the computer installation— 
one of the latest Soviet models, the Ural-4. The 
experiment showed that in order to solve eco- 
nomic problems, machines are required with a 
larger memory and higher data input-output 
speeds than the Ural.*° 

It was also planned to change two of the 
factory’s production lines, in the process intro- 
ducing improved technology, in order to manu- 
facture two new auto models, the ZIL-130 and 
the ZIL-131—it being a crying scandal that the 
factory had been turning out the same model 
for 15 years. The factory was allocated “scores 
of millions of rubles” to complete these conver- 
sions by 1964,** but by the middle of that year 
they had only begun to initiate the production 
of one line, the ZIL-130, and the factory had 
spent all its funds without finishing the recon- 
struction.*? On December 31, 1964, Pravda fea- 
tured a report from the factory announcing 


29’Tass report of an interview with V. Lebedev, for- 
merly Deputy Chairman of the USSR Sovnarkhoz, in the 
Times (London), March 11, 1965. 

30 Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 6, 1963, p. 116. 

31 See Pravda, Aug. 23, 1964, p. 2 (article by O. Volkov, 
an official of the Likhachov plant, who wrote in support 
of the Liberman-Trapeznikov profit proposals and called 
for the creation of a socialist market). 
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completion of the line and a letter of congratu- 
lations from the Central Committee and Council 
of Ministers. Yet Brezhnev, in his speech at the 
party plenum in September 1965, complained 
that while the ZIL-130 had a load capacity iden- 
tical to that of the Gorki-produced GAZ-53A, 
none of the parts were interchangeable—high- 
lighting the old problem of the need for efficient 
automation of the production of standardized 
parts. 


The Adoption of Cybernetics 


Part of Khrushchev’s case in forcing through 
the 1956-57 reorganization had been that it 
would cut out the bureaucratic planning-admin- 
istrative network associated with the ministerial 
system. However, the situation did not im- 
prove. The increasing load of administrative 
detail imposed by planning in an ever-more 
complex economy was underscored in a 1962 
study by Academician V. M. Glushkov, Direc- 
tor of the Kiev Institute of Cybernetics, who 
calculated on the basis of current practices that 
by 1980 the entire Soviet adult population would 
have to be engaged in the planning process.** 

To some, computers seemed to offer the way 
out; their problem was no longer that of the 
early 1950’s—official proscription of cybernetics 
—but rather the simple one of a shortage of 
computers and the question of how to use those 
available. The initial hope (expressed, among 
others, by Academician A. I. Berg in 1960 and 
by the economist Yu. Cherniak in 1961) was 
that the manifestly successful use of computers 
for intra-firm management and control purposes 
in the United States could be adapted to the 
state scale in the Soviet Union. This, they felt, 
would be particularly advantageous to the 
USSR, since in Soviet “business,” computers 
would not be wasted on the cruel competition of 
the capitalist market.** Writing again in 1963, 
Cherniak argued that although the Americans 
had 15,000 computers, the Soviets would need 
only one-tenth of that number—incidentally re- 
vealing that at the time they had less than 
1500** (and those that were available were 
known to be at least seven years out of date). 


88 Literaturnaia gazeta, Sept. 25, 1962, p. 1. 
84-Yu. Cherniak, Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 11, 1961. 
8° Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), No. 8, 1963, p. 52. 


Would it be possible to use a network of some 
1500 computers, assuming the appropriate al- 
gorithms (mathematical programs) could be 
devised, to manage an economy as diverse as 
that of the USSR? On the face of it, it seemed 
doubtful. A. I. Berg, Chairman of the Learned 
Council for Cybernetics of the Academy of 
Sciences, did propose a comprehensive three- 
stage plan for the cybernation of the Soviet 
economy, involving the creation of a network of 
computer centers located in the regional eco- 
nomic councils and the largest factories, but it 
was admittedly a very long-term program and 
could not have any immediate effect.°° 

In the end it was seen that the computer could 
not offer an easy way out of the deeper problems 
of the Soviet economy. In an article in Pravda 
which inaugurated the final attack on Khru- 
shchev’s economic policies, Academician V. A. 
Trapeznikoy, director of the Institute of Auto- 
mation and Telemechanics in Moscow, declared 
boldly that it was useless to talk of a computer- 
ized optimal system until the problems of the 
pricing system were tackled.** Soon after Khru- 
shchev’s fall, Dr. D. Belkin—who as director of 
the Laboratory of Information Transmission 
Systems was responsible for designing the data 
transmission links for Berg’s proposed network 
—wrote: “However perfect the electronic tech- 
nique, a system by which everything to the last 
nut is planned and directed from the center is 
an unreal phenomenon.” And again: “The nub 
of the computer problem is that we need eco- 
nomic premises, we need the reorganization of 
planning and management, the creation of eco- 
nomic incentives operative in the correct direc- 
tion. Only then will a single network of com- 
puter centers be of use.” *8 

A few weeks later, an article in Pravda by 
Academician N. Fedorenko finally dismissed 
the original sanguine notion of rescuing the 
economy with the computers on hand and 
obliquely admitted—albeit in optimistic terms 
—that the Soviets had a way to go in the race 
to reach US productivity and technical levels. 
American computer production had to be met, 
Fedorenko implied, but “with our planning 
system we can easily manufacture the 18,000 
computers currently needed to match the Ameri- 


36 Problemy kibernetiki (Moscow), No. 6, 1961. 
37 Pravda, Aug. 17, 1964. 
38 Tzvestia, Dec. 4, 1964. 
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can total” (he did not specify the economic uses 
to which they should be put ).*° 


* * ¥* 


Whether the changes introduced in the Soviet 
economy by the September 1965 plenum of the 
Communist Party will vouchsafe the economic 
premises Belkin mentions, result in further com- 
puterization at all levels a la Fedorenko, or 
enable the USSR in the future to avoid the 
costly and ineffective investment in automation 
recently deplored by Trapeznikov,*’ remains to 
be seen. 

At present the situation created by the newest 
reform program is confused. If the increased 
rights granted to plant managers, in particular 
the power over the wage fund," are to have any 


39 Pravda, Jan. 17, 1965. 
40 For Trapeznikov’s statement, see [zvestia, Sept. 25, 
1965. 


41 See the new statute on enterprises, in Ekonomich- 


eskaia gazeta (Moscow), Oct. 20, 1965. 


Agriculture: 


real effect, the managers must surely be free to 
sack workers where it is necessitated by produc- 
tion and profit optimization. This would cer- 
tainly emphasize the problem of redundant 
labor. On the other hand, both Kosygin and 
more especially Brezhnev have laid stress on 
the increased power of the party organizations 
under the new reforms *?—an emphasis that 
seems to portend the continued hampering of 
management and that underscores the essential 
and as yet unsolved dilemma of how to reconcile 
party rule with rational economic development 
and technological advance. At least some rami- 
fications of this problem seem likely to come up 
for discussion at the impending 23rd Congress 
of the CPSU. Until that time—or until there 
is further clarification and testing of the policies 
of the current regime—the future of the Soviet 
economy in general, and of automation and 
cybernetics in particular, is an open question. 


42 For their respective statements see Pravda, Sept. 25 
and 30, 1965. 


The Curtain is Lifted 


n March 1965, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party met in Moscow in order 
to discuss “urgent measures for the further de- 
velopment of Soviet agriculture.” For several 
months the only information available about the 


A distinguished veteran in the field of Soviet 
labor and industrial problems whose works, such 
as Labor in the Soviet Union (New York, Prae- 
ger, 1951), are considered classics by students of 
Soviet affairs, Mr. Schwarz has also been a fre- 
quent contributor to Problems of Communism. 
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By Solomon Schwarz 


plenum was the text of a report by Brezhnev 
and a brief resolution on this report.’ Not until 
September 1965 did the party issue a full steno- 
graphic account of the proceedings, revealing 
the debates, exchanges, and speeches that had 
taken place.2 Even this document seems in- 


1 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 
2 Plenum Tsentralnovo Komiteta Kommunisticheskot 
partii Sovetskovo Soiuza. 24-26 marta 1965 goda, Steno- 


graficheskii otchet, Izd. politicheskoi literatury, Moscow, 
1965. 


complete; yet it suffices to give us an extraordi- 
Mary picture of the current state of Soviet 
agriculture—a picture of failures, disastrous 
mistakes, and expensive fiascos, suggesting a 
crisis of near-catastrophic proportions. 

The situation was characterized most tren- 
chantly, perhaps, by G. S. Zolotukhin, First Sec- 
retary of the Tambov Oblast Party Committce: 


Letting matters remain as they are is dangerous 
and inadmissible. The year 1963 revealed all 
the evils stemming from the underestimation of 
agriculture. Had 1964 not been a good year, it 1s 
hard to conceive how we could have withstood 
the enormous difficulties. 


Zolotukhin went on to stress the need for fi- 
nancial and technical aid to agriculture: 


National economic plans must take into con- 
sideration the agricultural need for materal- 
technical resources, yielding priority only to the 
defense needs of the country. This is urgent, as 
otherwise industry itself may be hindered | and| 
may reach an impasse as a result of the present 
lag im the agricultural economy (pp. 52-53; 
emphasis here and hereafter supplied by 
author). 


Another speaker, First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Committee P. E. Shelest, 
remarked with feeling on the past massive 
blunders in agriculture: 


Only because of the faith of our people in a 
better future and their patience could they bear 
up under the various unreasonable experiments 
undertaken (p. 36). 


He was backed up by the First Secretary of the 
Latvian Central Committee, A. Y. Pelshe: 


Literally all farm workers in every republic, in 
every oblast, in fact the entire Soviet people, 
have suffered greatly as a result of the errors 
made (p. 135). 


“The current state of agriculture is cause for 
serious anxiety,” said the First Secretary of the 
Kostroma Oblast Party Committee, L. Ya. 
Florentiev: “Despite vast land resources output 
is low, and in recent years the rate of increase 
in agricultural production has even fallen below 
the annual population increase” (p. 175). He 


stressed the importance of incentives as the 
basic factor in raising agricultural output, and 
then offered some significant comments on peas- 
ant attitudes. “For centuries the peasants have 
fought for the land and, when necessary, given 
their lives for it”; but now: 


If one were to speak honestly and truthfully, 
one would, unfortunately, have to admit that 
during the time of the cult of personality and 
im recent years we have done much to reduce 
the love of the peasant for the land. /t is no 
secret that in many areas of our country, par- 
ticularly in the non-black-soil zone, the peasants 
have ceased to care for the land. They neglect 
it, ask us to write tt off, to reduce quotas, etc. 
The reason for this abnormal situation ts that 
the land feeds the peasant poorly, and does not 
provide him the living standard he could easily 
achieve if he were to leave the land and go to 
work in the city (p. 176). 


The Procurement Problem 


One of the main acts of the March plenum 
was to approve proposals put forward by the 
Presidium of the Central Committee for sub- 
stantial changes in the system of procuring 
agricultural produce. The commentary accom- 
panying these proposals clearly reflected the 
hope that they would somehow eliminate the 
obstacles to the healthy development of Soviet 
agriculture and that their adoption would result 
in a rapid agricultural upsurge. Yet the situa- 
tion is far more complex than this, and the rea- 
sons for the troubles’ in Soviet agriculture go 
far deeper. 

Without any doubt, the system of procure- 
ment and dispersal of farm products used in 
the Soviet Union has done great harm to Soviet 
agriculture. This was made clear, with consider- 
able asperity, at the plenum. Naturally, the 
system of state procurement as such could not 
be criticized, but dissatisfaction with the way 
it has operated—and in particular with the 
excessive demands it has imposed—was ex- 
pressed by many speakers. 

One of the most cogent and original comments 
in this respect was offered by Florentiev, who 
urged that the planning and implementation of 
procurements ought to “guarantee each farm 
a certain level of profitability, permitting ex- 
panded reproduction of livestock and a rise in 
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the living standards for the peasants.” And even 
more strongly: “The time has come to put the 
‘profit concept’ into kolkhoz production plan- 
ning, making profitability the main criterion of 
accuracy in the purchasing plan” (p. 178). The 
legitimization of the profit motive, thus far 
applicable only to industry, seems to have been 
suggested here for the first time as relevant to 
kolkhoz production. 

In the past, of course, profitability for “each 
farm” or even for agriculture as a whole simply 
was not considered in the drafting of procure- 
ment plans. A wide gap between not just the 
real, but often even the planned, quantities of 
agricultural production and the procurements 
figures became traditional. “The extent to 
which grain purchase plans were unrealistic and 
imperfect,” said Brezhnev in his report, “is re- 
flected in the fact that they were fulfilled only 
three times in ten years—1956, 1958 and 1964” 
(p. 10). And even in those years the achieve- 
ment of the plan was no proof of economic vi- 
ability, given the heavy pressure applied in the 
procurement process. 

Because of the “lack of realism” in procure- 
ment plans, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes have 
often been deprived even of the quantities of 
grain needed for seed, and the shortage has been 
made up—if at all—out of the general state seed 
stock. This disorganizes farm operations. “In 
some cases, kolkhozes and sovkhozes have 
turned to the government after the procure- 
ment program has been completed with requests 
for seed allocations,” Brezhnev noted in his 
report. “In 1962 the government sold the kol- 
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khozes and sovkhozes 1,373,000 tons of grain for 
seed. This year again [the farms] petitioned 
the state for about 2 million tons of seed” (pp. 
9-10). Not two million poods, but two million 
tons! This shows the scope of the disaster 
euphemistically suggested by Brezhnev’s phrase, 
“in some cases.” 

The First Secretary of the Oblast Party Com- 
mittee of the rather poor Pskov oblast, I. S. 
Gustov, provided a striking example of the “un- 
reality” of the procurement plans. Flax is the 
main crop in this district. “Flax yields in our 
oblast in the last 20 years,” Gustov said, “have 
been 169 kilograms per hectare,” or one and 
two-thirds centners. This “has not, however, 
prevented the planning organs from drafting 
flax plans calling for deliveries of 3 to 3.8 cent- 
ners per hectare” (p. 145). Under these cir- 
cumstances it is hardly astonishing that: 


.. 1m the last seven years, the able-bodied 
population of the kolkhozes in the oblast has 
dropped from approximately 200 thousand to 
110 thousand, i.e., by about half. . . If, under 
the prevailing circumstances, the drop im the 
able-bodied population of the villages continues 
at the same rate, there will be no able-bodied 
workers left in the kolkhozes in 10 years. 


Some Apposite Examples 


Very few speakers at the plenum failed to 
mention the backbreaking demands imposed by 
the procurement plans. Some of the most im- 
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portant of these statements are worth quoting. 
Said Shelest, First Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Central Committee: 


Many will remember how last year the plenum 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
various conferences made the unreasonable de- 
mand that the Ukraine deliver one billion poods 
of grain... . Had we yielded to such thinking 
and tried to accomplish this, we would have 
definitively ruined animal husbandry in the re- 
public and would have completely undermined 
the already strained production of livestock 
im the country (p. 38). 


Somewhat contradictorily, Shelest added that 
“we”—1.e., the Ukrainian party leadership— 
“did try to accomplish” the delivery through 
compulsory procurements and “voluntary” sales 
to the state, but were unable to do so, delivering 
only 703 million poods. 

In Belorussia, the disproportion between out- 
put and procurements was particularly extreme: 
during the first six years of the Seven-Year Plan, 
the meat production plan was only 70 percent 
fulfilled, while the meat procurement plan was 
overfulfilled by 8 percent. According to Mazu- 
rov, First Secretary of the Belorussian CC: 


To meet the plan requirements the kolkhozes 
had to slaughter young animals. Moreover, lack- 
ing fodder for their own livestock, they had to 
purchase hundreds of thousands of calves from 
the kolkhoz members every year, and resell them 
to the state. The kolkhozes suffered continued 
losses. This contradicts all laws of [livestock] 
reproduction, yet it went on (p. 74). 


Concerning Moldavia, First Secretary of the 
republican CC, Bodiul, had this to say: 


Gross kolkhoz production rose only 21 percent 
in six years, while procurements increased 70 
percent. The produce left to the farms was in- 
sufficient to cover expanded livestock reproduc- 
tion and normal remuneration of labor. The 
grain issued to the kolkhoz members in kind 
dropped from 580,000 tons in 1958 to 211,000 
tons in 1964. The livestock produce distributed 
dropped to a fraction of the earlier figures 


(p. 208). 


In Kazakhstan, according to CC First Sec- 
retary D. A. Kunaiev, “serious errors in agri- 


cultural procurement planning” were such that 
“for the republic as a whole, over a ten-year 
period, grain procurements averaged about 5 
centners per hectare, while actual yields av- 
eraged 7.2 centners”—1.e., procurements, includ- 
ing “voluntary” sales of grain to the state, 
totaled almost 70 percent of the grain output. 


Many farms were left with very little grain for 
farm use. This retarded the development of ani- 
mal husbandry. Many kolkhoxzes and sovkhozes 
were unable to replenish their insurance and 
seed funds, and could issue little grain in pay- 
ment for labor days. ... The high level of 
grain procurements forced the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes to plan exceptionally high yields. The 
unrealistic plans gave the rural workers a feeling 
of insecurity in their work, undermined material 
incentive ... and paralyzed initiative (p. 100). 


These are the major statements (but not all 
of them) made on behalf of the various re- 
publics. Representatives of many oblasts made 
similar and even more critical comments. 

Having finally recognized impending disaster, 
the Soviet leaders proposed two sets of mea- 
sures at the March plenum that were supposed 
to correct the “unreal” character of the procure- 
ment system: one dealt with reduction of pro- 
curement quantities and the other with a 
hike in procurement prices. Can the measures 
planned rescue Soviet agriculture from its pre- 
carious state? 


Reduction of Volume 


The previously approved 1965 plan called for 
compulsory grain deliveries totaling 4 billion 
poods. The plenum decided to reduce this by 
15 percent—to 3.4 billion poods, and—what is 
more—to establish this figure as a “fixed and 
unalterable [annual quota] for the entire forth- 
coming five-year plan period, including the year 
1970” (Brezhnev, p. 10). At first glance this 
latter action seemed to be a development of no- 
table significance. Yet, as Brezhnev added: 


. the planned volume of grain purchases 
called for will not completely meet the growing 
needs of the country, nor permit the creation of 
government reserves. Thus along with planned 
procurements, we must organize above-plan 
purchasing of basic comestible crops (p. 12). 
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Given the rather limited freedom of the kol- 
khozes in the matter of “voluntary” sales, this 
procedure means not so much keeping procure- 
ments on a “fixed and unalterable” level, then, 
as planning gradually to increase the median 
level of procurement prices as the volume of 
above-plan procurements increases. 

Moreover, while any reduction in compulsory 
deliveries was of course welcome, it was very 
apparent at the plenum that the revised grain 
procurement target was still considered high. 
The overall annual grain plan for the Union, 
totalling 3.4 billion poods, was broken down to 
deliveries of 2.1 billion poods for the RSFSR, 
617 million for the Ukraine, 586 million for 
Kazakhstan, etc. (p. 10). Reactions to these 
figures were anything but enthusiastic. For in- 
stance, Shelest declared: 


Of a gross grain harvest [in 1965] of 1.8 billion 
poods for the Ukraine, 617 poods will be sold 
to the state (we understand that it cannot be 
otherwise, and therefore accept the plan), 310 
million poods must be left for seed, and 324 
million for payment of labor days. Five hundred 
million poods will remain for fodder, though we 
will need considerably more than that (p. 40). 


Speaking for the RSFSR, K. G. Pysin cau- 
tiously protested the assigned quota: 


Since in the past four years, the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes of the Russian Federation have de- 
livered an average of 1.9 billion poods of grain 
per year, I would say that the optimum annual 
grain procurement plan for the Russian Fed- 
eration would be 2 billion poods (p. 51). 


More compliantly, Kunaiev “accepted” the 
quota assigned to Kazakhstan, calling it “a diffi- 
cult but realistic assignment” (p. 101). Yet 
since he had already protested strongly against 
the distorted grain delivery figures for the past 
decade, when procurements averaged 582 million 
poods a year, he could hardly have been happy 
about a new annual assignment of 586 million 
poods. 


Increase in Prices 


The second direction of reform—increasing 
procurement prices for farm produce—presented 
less serious problems, though still difficult 
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enough. The most important step taken was a 
considerable increase in the prices of grain. In 
his report, Brezhnev quoted new prices for wheat 
and tye, varying widely for the different eco- 
nomic regions. He noted that for Belorussia 
and the Baltic republics “grain prices would be 
raised between 50 and 100 percent,” and a sup- 
plementary 50 percent paid for above-plan 
wheat and rye deliveries (pp. 11-12); what he 
did not add was that these areas were assigned 
substantially higher price increases than the 
main grain areas. 

By the same process of emphasis and omission, 
the press has given the impression that the in- 
crease in grain prices means a more or less par- 
allel overall increase in procurement prices and 
thus will lead to a large boost in kolkhoz and 
sovkhoz income. This is only partially true. 
The increase in procurement prices for most 
farm products is considerably less than that for 
wheat and rye, and the prices for some products 
seem to have remained unchanged. Thus the 
rise in kolkhoz income will be far more modest 
than has been generally implied. Shelest prob- 
ably gave a truer idea of the general level of 
increase expected when he revealed—perhaps 
incautiously—a projection for the Ukraine: 


Rough estimates of the planned increases in the 
prices of wheat, rye, buckwheat, millet and some 
other crops and supplements to the current 
meat prices will mean an increase in the annual 
monetary income of the Ukrainian kolkhozes 
totaling 470 million rubles, or 10 percent (p. 38). 


Innovations planned in the procurement of 
livestock produce are more limited than the 
changes in grain procurement. There has been 
no talk here of establishing a “fixed and un- 
alterable” five- (or rather six-) year plan for 
1965-1970. Here again the procurement plans 
go up to 1970, but the procurement figures, 
though below previously planned levels, are to 
rise with every passing year: from 8.5 million 
tons of meat and poultry (live weight) in 1965 
to 11.4 million tons in 1970, with corresponding 
increases for milk and wool, and an especially 
large target for eggs—from 9.4 billion units in 
1965 to 15 billion in 1970, or almost 60 percent 
(p. 16). These goals were scaled high probably 
because the authors of the changes did not feel 
they could make a large increase in the pro- 
curement prices for above-plan “voluntary” 
deliveries. In this connection, it should be noted 


that despite the high retail prices of livestock 
products, limiting consumption for the broad 
strata of the people, livestock procurement 
prices, even prior to the reform, were costing 
the state more than it could collect from selling 
the produce to the population. Therefore the 
procurement of livestock produce was unprof- 
itable not only for the producers—the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes—but for the state as well. Min- 
ister of Finance Garbuzov spoke of this at 
the plenum, providing a rare glimpse into the 
strange financial mechanics of livestock market- 


ing in the USSR: 


It should be noted that even now, purchase 
prices for livestock produce are considerably 
higher than retail prices, so that the 1965 budget 
must provide a subsidy of 1.3 billion rubles to 
cover this difference. A supplement to the cur- 
rent purchase prices of livestock produce would 
mean an additional state expenditure of 1.9 bil- 
lion rubles per year, or a total state subsidy of 
over 3 billion rubles (pp. 130-31). 


Under such circumstances, a large increase in 
the procurement prices for above-plan delivery 
of livestock produce was regarded as impossible, 
and the authors of the reform fell back on the 
old method of trying to ensure ever-larger deliv- 
eries in annual procurement plans, thereby in- 
creasing direct pressure on the producers. 

One other discouraging factor ought to be 
mentioned. While the rise in procurement prices 
(including those for livestock produce) will 
mean a modest increase in kolkhoz income 
(judging by the 10 percent figure estimated 
for the Ukraine), this extra intake will be partly 
offset by a change in the system of taxing 
kolkhoz income. Brezhnev spoke briefly of the 
income tax in his speech, mentioning only that 
henceforth the tax would be levied “not on the 
gross but on the net product of farms” (p. 29). 
That much seemed to be good news. But how 
high was the tax to be? The subject remained 
taboo until the plenum was almost over. Then 
I. G. Kebin, First Secretary of the Estonian 
Central Committee, made a revealing comment: 


I would also like to mention the plans in regard 
to taxes. The small blue book distributed to 
all of us contains a draft decree which, it is true, 
no one has mentioned, but which calls for new 
taxation of the kolkhozes on a profitability basis. 
We have calculated the results for two kol- 


khozes. For example, the Rakhva Vyyt Kolkhoz 
in Khariuski Raton is a good kolkhoz with an 
excellent reputation, one which will go on ad- 
vancing. Under the current system, this kolkhoz 
would be taxed 17,000 rubles. Under the new 
system, it will have to pay approximately 41,- 
000 rubles. The | additional| income from higher 
purchase prices will amount to 28,000 rubles. In 
the final analysis, after all these measures, the 
kolkhoz will have four thousand rubles more in 
income. This 1s not much! (p. 205). 


great deal was said at the plenum about 
“subjectivism” in farm management, “subjec- 
tivist” solutions to farm problems by all kinds 
of authorities (“subjectivism” being a euphemis- 
tic phrase for arbitrariness), chaotic planning, 
sundry agronomical mistakes, the disastrous 
situation with regard to agricultural equipment 
and transportation facilities, the pitiful achieve- 
ments in rural electrification, the neglect of 
irrigation farming, and so on. The speakers 
stressed particularly the protracted crisis in ani- 
mal husbandry and, in that connection, the al- 
most catastrophic status of the grazing and 
pasture economy. All these isues are, of course, 
directly relevant to the future of Soviet agricul- 
ture as a whole, but even more important were 
two sets of proposals discussed at the plenum: 
First, measures aimed at raising the priority of 
agriculture in overall economic planning, and 
second, freeing agriculture from the bureau- 
cratic and authoritarian shackles that have so 
conspicuously hindered its progress thus far. 


The Question of Priorities 


Numerous speakers at the plenum admitted 
openly that in the process of drafting plans for 
the development of the Soviet economy, of al- 
locating material resources to its various sectors, 
agriculture has been grievously disregarded. 
Again and again its interests have been sacri- 
ficed in favor of industry—especially heavy 
industry. Thus Z. N. Nuryiev, First Secretary 
of the Bashkir Party Oblast Committee: 


It is high time to end the practice of solving 
all problems at the expense of agriculture... . 
In particular, the Gosplan must cease to under- 
estimate [the importance of| agriculture. We 
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often hear that there is no one in the Gosplan to 
defend agricultural interests. 


Apparently stung by this statement, Brezhnev 
interrupted the speaker, pointing out that “the 
key positions are still held by the Central Com- 
mittee and our government.” But Nuryiev was 
undaunted: 


Correct, Leonid Ilich. Agriculture 1s as much 
a branch of our national economy as industry 
and should be given equal consideration by these 
organs. Such major errors as have been com- 
mitted in [the failure to supply| kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes with basic farming machinery, trans- 
portation facilities, fertilizers and pesticides are 
intolerable. We understand that at present 1t 
is not so easy to cover fully all requirements of 
agriculture. Yet the Gosplan should not permit 
unexpected failures. We work, we work, and 
suddenly it appears that the country has no 
harrows. No sooner ts this problem solved than 
we are faced with the problem of grain seeders, 
and so forth ad infimtum. What kind of plan- 
ning 15 this! (pp. 97-98). 


The bitter experiences of recent years, partic- 
ularly the catastrophic harvest of 1963, have 
finally brought the seriousness of the situation 
home to the Communist leaders. No longer do 
we hear about grandiose vows to “overtake and 
outstrip” the capitalist countries. On the con- 
trary, these vows are now branded as “adven- 
turist,” and subjected to contemptuous barbs. 


Thus Shelest: 


We are all familiar with the slogans—over- 
take and surpass the United States of America 
in per capita meat and milk production as soon 
as possible—complete the Seven-Year Plan in 
three to four years—today we live well, but to- 
morrow we will live even better—and yet we 
have breadlines (pp. 37-38). 


Minister of Finance V. F. Garbuzov referred 
to the slogan “catch up and surpass” without 
quoting it directly: 


In 1963, basic production assets per worker im 
Soviet agriculture, on an annual average, to- 
talled about 2,000 rubles. The figure for the USA 
was 10,000 rubles, that is, five tumes our figure. 
The USA had almost four times as many trac- 
tors as we per 1,000 hectares of farmland, and 
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3.7 as many harvesting combines as the USSR 
per 1,000 hectares of grain crops (excluding 
corn). The USA has more than three times as 
many trucks as the USSR, although as we all 
know, we have a much larger area under culti- 
vation. When we also note that we use less 
chemical fertilizer and pesticides than the USA, 
we can readily see why our farm labor produc- 
tivity is substantially lower and our production 
costs higher (p. 128). 


It follows that the major requirement is for 
a real increase in the share of state capital in- 
vestments allocated to farming. This was ac- 
knowledged by Brezhnev (p. 21), and was 
discussed in detail by P. T. Lomako, Chairman 
of Gosplan: 


The draft plan for the next five years calls 
for the allocation of 41 billion rubles for the 
development of agriculture from centralized 
state capital investments alone, or almost as 
much as in all the preceding five-year plans 
together, and more than twice the investment 
in the last five-year period. Together with state 
capital investments in rural housing construc- 
tion, in socio-cultural measures, and in the de- 
velopment of industrial branches producing 
agricultural equipment, fertilizers and other ma- 
terials, this constitutes: more than 26 percent of 
the total state capital investment in the national 
economy, as compared with 19 percent in the 
current five-year period. (p. 194) 


The Finance Minister, too, spoke of the need 
to increase capital investment in agriculture 
(pp. 132-33). He noted that it might even be 
necessary to reach into state reserves in order 
to rescue Soviet agriculture from its desperate 
plight. 

With so much plain and forceful talk at the 
plenum, one might have expected decisive steps 
to be taken immediately thereafter. Yet this 
hardly seems to have been the case. Six months 
later, at the September Plenum of the Central 
Committee, Brezhnev returned to the subject 
again: 


I must point out that in some sectors of our 
state apparatus—the Gosplan, the mimstries, 
and the various administrations—the tendency 
to improve other matters, to “balance the 
books’ at the expense of agriculture, to infringe 
on the interests of kolkhozes and sovkhozes, has 


not yet been eliminated. All this in spite of the 
very clear decisions made at the March Plenum 
of the Central Committee calling for maximum 
aid to agriculture. (Pravda, Sept. 30, 1965) 


The Bureaucratic Question 


Brezhney’s statement comes as no surprise, 
as the “tendency” of which he spoke, and which 
has caused so much harm to agriculture—z.e., 
mainly to the peasants—is inherent in the sys- 
tem of bureaucratic rule and is closely linked 
with the whole practice of “subjectivism” and 
“administrationism.” Many excellent decisions 
calling for an end td the “administrative” ap- 
proach have been taken—but in vain. At the 
March Plenum of the Central Committee, K. G. 
Pysin, First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR, while referring only 
to “some areas,” presented what amounted to a 
wholesale indictment of current agricultural 
practices: 


Unfortunately, in some rural areas in the 
RSFSR, the dubious heritage from the past is 
still found in kolkhoz and sovkhoz management 
—adminstrationsm. . . . Pressure and the im- 
position of standardized plans from above, and 
disregard for the opimions of specialists, still 
prevail. The farms are still not allowed to ear- 
mark cattle for slaughter, especially cows, inde- 


ORDERING VS. DIRECTING 


—"'From now on the practice of order- 
ing people around is strictly for- 
bidden! Dis—missed!”’ 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
June 30, 1965. 


pendently, without oblast or krai permission. 
The hands of farm leaders and specialists are 
tied when it comes to choosing the strains of 
various farm crops to be planted or breeds of 
cattle to be raised. They are forbidden to plant 
unzoned strains or to breed types of cattle not 
included in the breed zoning plan (established 
about twenty years ago). Sowing deadlines are 
umposed and agricultural methods which have 
not been tested under local conditions are made 
mandatory. The sovkhozes and kolkhozes are 
not allowed to sell their produce even after 
meeting their production quotas |1.e., deliveries 
to the state]. Sometimes farms, particularly 
sovkhozes, are forced to purchase unneeded 
machines or fertilizers. Construction organiza- 
tions refuse to use local construction materials, 
for example timber, and bricks. ... Cattle 
pens of reinforced concrete have been built in 
forest areas at five or six times the usual cost. 
All this 1s still going on. (p. 50) 


This, then, is the typical picture—gross vio- 
lations of the principles of democracy in the 
organization and management of farming, and 
the triumph of authoritarianism over autonomy. 
That these malpractices have disastrous conse- 
quences is something that the Communist 
leaders, too, have finally come to understand. 
In their attempt to cope with this situation, 
however, they have adopted a peculiar “com- 
promise” which involves, on the one hand, 


— Bnpeab s3anpeusjaio npHmeHATe Ha cnyx6e meTogb! KOMaHAOBaHHs! Pa-30%qHcb! 


Pucywow E, WET NOBA 
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granting the kolkhozes and their members 
greater freedom in economic self-management, 
and, on the other, increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing the role of the party in agricultural man- 
agement. This contradictory policy was clearly 
reflected in Brezhnev’s report to the plenum: 
“Our great national tasks in economic and cul- 
tural construction,” he said, are to “increase 
the leading role of the Communist Party and tts 
cadres immeasurably in social life.’ At the 
same time, he went on, 
to the practice of ordering people around, of 
administrationism, petty supervision, replacing 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz leaders and specialists. 
We must root out every sign of showmanship 
and ballyhoo” (p. 31). Most of this was incor- 
porated verbatim in the plenum resolution. 

Even if it were theoretically possible to in- 
crease the leading role of the party while at 
the same time doing away with the “administra- 
tive approach,” it remains a fact that party 
leaders are consistently trained in the “adminis- 
trative approaches.” To illustrate this point, 
let us cite the remarks of I. S. Gustov, First 
Secretary of the Pskov Oblast Party Commit- 
tee: 


The imposition of a crop pattern, which has 
been viewed as of well-mgh decisive importance 
to agricultural upsurge, has had extremely harm- 
ful consequences. All secretaries of oblast com- 
mittees will remember being called every year 
to the agricultural section of the RSFSR Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPSU, where the crop- 
ping pattern was being determined, and how 
we were pressured to endorse it, and how it was 
then presented as originating from below, from 
the oblast party and executive committee levels. 


(pp. 144-45) 


ill the party succeed in eradicating these 
deeply ingrained practices? To be sure, it not 
only has condemned them, but has in fact en- 
deavored to present itself as the true defender 
of democracy in the countryside. So much so, 
that Brezhnev even ventured to suggest the 
early convocation of a Third Congress of Kol- 


“we must put an end. 


khoz Members *—an institution which has lain 
dormant since 1935, and which in the minds of 
Brezhnev’s listeners probably symbolizes a more 
democratic approach to collective farming: 


We must recognize that in many instances the 
democratic basis of the kolkhoz regime 1s being 
grossly violated. Indeed, the bulk of the mem- 
bers in many kolkhozes are excluded from the 
discussion and solution of key problems of kol- 
khoz economy. Moreover, in some kolkhozes, 
even the statutory requirements have not been 
observed in recent times. ... The tume has come 
to begin preparations for the Third All-Union 
Congress of Kolkhoz Members, with a view 
to convoking it next year. It should be preceded 
by raion, oblast, krai and republic congresses 
of collective farmers. (p. 28) 


Yet all these splendid phrases and _ high- 
sounding resolutions are bound to yield few 
positive results as long as the party remains 
adamantly wedded to the principle of undiluted 
control over Soviet agriculture. The realization 
that authoritarian habits have had a deleterious 
effect on Soviet farming, the conclusion that “ 
is no longer possible” to go on this way, and the 
promises for an end to the malpractices and 
injustices of the past are all praiseworthy devel- 
opments—but they are doomed unless followed 
by a fundamental reevaluation of the role of 
the party in agricultural administration. The 
compromise solutions adopted by the Com- 
munist leadership do not correspond to the 
seriousness of the situation. What is mandatory 
is to democratize the management of Soviet 
agriculture—and in the first place, the collective 
farms. Thus far only the first step in this direc- 
tion has been taken.’ 


3 The first congress took place in March 1933, and the 
second in February 1935. It was at the second congress 
that the Collective Farm Statute was formally ratified 
and the kolkhozniks were formally granted the right to 
own small private plots—Ed. 

*As this article went to press, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that Brezhnev has been appointed chairman of a 
commission to draft a new kolkhoz statute, to be adopted 
later in the year by the Third Congress of Kolkhoz 
Members—Ed. 
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New Trends and Old Remedies 


By Roy D. Laird 


hether or not one accepts the view that 
failures in agriculture were the primary rea- 
son for the decision to remove Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev from his position of leadership in the 
fall of 1964, clearly the recognition by his asso- 
ciates of the need for changes on the agricultural 
front was a factor of enormous importance. 
Such a conclusion is strongly supported by the 
imposing list of modifications introduced in 
agriculture in the months immediately following 
the leadership change. Besides the removal of 
Khrushchev himself as the key formulator of 
agricultural policy, the changes, most of which 
were widely publicized by the new leadership, 
included the following: 

(1) The removal of T. D. Lysenko from his 
leading position in agricultural science and ex- 
perimentation; 

(2) the reinstatement of the Ministry of 
Agriculture as the dominant central agency of 
production administration; 

(3) the reestablishment at the local level of 
unified raion (district) administrative agencies 
for both industry and agriculture, and the aboli- 
tion of Khrushchev’s “territorial production ad- 
ministrations”; 
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(4) the reinstatement of V. V. Matskevich 
as Minister of Agriculture and D. A. Kunaiev as 
First Secretary of the Kazakhstan Party (Khru- 
shchev had previously dismissed both men as 
scapegoats for the growing failure of his virgin 
lands scheme); 

(5) the establishment of stable purchase 
plans for agricultural produce, these plans to 
remain unchanged throughout the new five-year 
planning period; 

(6) significant increases in state prices paid 
to farms for their output, accompanied by a 
return to the old two-price system—i.e., base 
prices for plan fulfillment and higher prices for 
purchases of produce in excess of the plan; 

(7) the announcement of plans for signifi- 
cantly speeding up the reclamation of marsh- 
lands and expanding the areas under irrigation; 

(8) encouragement of private-plot produc- 
tion, primarily by removing the added restraints 
placed on such operations during Khrushchev’s 
last years in office; 

(9) the promised introduction of a new model 
charter for agricultural artels, probably by the 
spring of 1966; and 

(10) the decision to halt, for the foreseeable 
future, the further transformation of kolkhozy 
into sovkhozy and the amalgamation of farms 
into even larger units. 

This is an imposing list of changes, and it 
raises the question: Do they—and other moves 
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which have received less publicity—portend a 
significant transformation of the Soviet agri- 
cultural system? The answer to this question 1s 
not to be found simply by examining the post- 
Khrushchev innovations alone; indeed, any 
valid answer must be preceded by another ques- 
tion: In addition to the known—and serious— 
physical limitations facing Soviet agriculture, 
what is the political-economic environment that 
also must inevitably shape and limit any ref- 
ormation of the Stalinist agricultural order? 


The Stalinist Legacy in Agriculture 


An evaluation of the current trends must start 
not only from recognition that the Soviet system 
is a collectivized system, but also from apprecia- 
tion of the fact that, while the Soviet Union is 
not the only modern state experimenting with 
a large-scale collectivized form of agriculture, 
both the size of the Soviet farms and the admin- 
istrative scheme of the system are unique. The 
kolkhoz-sovkhoz system is, perhaps, the most 
important of all of Stalin’s contributions to the 
Soviet system of rule; and in spite of many 
modifications introduced in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s, that system remained essentially intact 
in the fall of 1964. This being so, it is pertinent 
to inquire why Stalin, in spite of the impressive 
revival of agricultural production under the 
policies of the NEP, chose to impose the tragi- 
cally heavy cost of forcible agricultural collec- 
tivization on the Soviet peasantry in the first 
place. 

The most obvious, though perhaps not the 
most important, reason was the realization that 
only agriculture could provide the enormous 
amounts of capital necessary for the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the USSR. Some form of agri- 
cultural collectivization therefore seemed essen- 
tial if the required amounts of capital were to 
be transferred from the farms to industry. 

The second reason, less obvious but at least 
as important, was political in nature. Already 
prior to the 1917 revolution, Lenin and his fol- 
lowers had clearly perceived that the 1905 revo- 
lution had aborted because it lacked the orga- 
nized support of the peasantry, who constituted 
the overwhelming bulk of the population. Later, 
the Bolshevik leadership was equally aware that 
its success in 1917 as well as in the subsequent 
civil war was achieved through a merger of the 
agrarian and urban revolutions, the peasants 
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choosing to side with the Bolsheviks as the least 
repellent of the forces contending for political 
power. In view of the tenuous nature of the 
peasant-Bolshevik alliance, however, the poten- 
tial of peasant power loomed ominously in So- 
viet politics after the bloodletting was over. 
Thus the concessions granted to free peasant 
enterprise under the NEP reflected the new 
rulers’ recognition that the mood of the coun- 
tryside demanded a “peasant Brest-Litovsk.” * 
Although Stalin terminated the NEP in 1928, 
no one could have been more aware than he 
that just as the peasant masses had been the 
key factor in the Communist victory, so they 
also constituted the most important potential 
source of political—even revolutionary—oppo- 
sition to the regime. Consequently, it seems 
logical that the most important motivation 
behind Stalin’s agricultural “revolution from 
above” was the need to emasculate the peas- 
antry politically. The risks involved in forcing 
the peasants into the collectives were certainly 
enormous, but once the kolkhozy had been 
successfully established (and the MTS created 
and placed firmly in control of agricultural ma- 
chinery as the major means of production’), 
Communist rule in Russia was assured of a long 
tenure. 

Between the early 1930’s and the early 1950’s, 
few if any significant economic or administra- 
tive innovations were introduced in Soviet agri- 
culture, while politically the collectives gradu- 
ally pressed the peasantry into a mold from 
which effective deviation became more and more 
impossible. Beginning with the amalgamation of 
collectives initiated by Khrushchev with Stalin’s 
blessing in 1950, the pace of economic change 
in agriculture accelerated sharply, especially 
after 1953, but still there was no really funda- 
mental departure from the established system. 
True, Khrushchev did away with Stalin’s MTS, 
but this meant no weakening of party control 
over agriculture; it merely shifted the focal 
point of this control from the MTS to the kolk- 
hozy themselves. By 1958, when this step was 


1 David Riabanov is credited with originating this de- 
scription of the NEP. See Merle Fainsod, How Russia 
is eee Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, 
p. 97. 

2 Under Stalin, the MTS (Machine Tractor Stations) 
held a monopoly over agricultural machinery. Thus, by 
placing trusted party cadres in key positions in the MTS, 
the party was able to utilize them as an effective means 
of exercising control over the collective farms. 


taken, the party network within the collectives 
had been so strengthened by the transfer of 
cadre reinforcements from the cities that vir- 
tually every farm had a party-member chair- 
man supported by a party unit, making the 
MTS superfluous. 

Nor did Khrushchev’s innovations contribute 
much in the long run towards advancing agri- 
cultural production. The augmentation of the 
number of specialists on the farms had perhaps 
the greatest impact,’ while some short-range 
advantages also resulted from the expansion 
of the area sown to corn under the “virgin lands” 
and corn campaigns. On the other hand, the 
1955 decree on decentralized farm planning was 
almost completely ignored. In sum, although 
the Khrushchev regime made apparently serious 
attempts to improve farm output through eco- 
nomic changes, these were overshadowed by 
political moves designed to strengthen the sys- 
tem of controls—often to the point of nullifying 
the economic gains that might otherwise have 
been realized. 

Finally, any examination of the rationale be- 
hind the Stalinist agricultural system must not 
ignore the theoretical determinants. From the 
standpoint of Marxist doctrine, the Bolshevik 
undertaking to introduce communism into pre- 
dominantly agricultural and peasant Russia was 
an anachronism, and it necessitated devising 
some scheme for bringing the masses of peasant 
farmers, no less than the urban workers, into 
a proper Communist relationship to the means 
of production. The kolkhozy and sovkhozy 
answered this ideological need. Beyond this, 
in the more practical realm of administrative 
theory, Lenin repeatedly argued for the appli- 
cation to agriculture of an organizational pat- 
tern similar to that for industry. Closely related 
to this idea was the conviction—also influenced, 
no doubt, by the vast expanse of Soviet lands 
—that hugeness was a criterion of superiority in 
agricultural as in industrial enterprise. Even 
Khrushchey, although he occasionally damned 
the excesses of “gigantomania,” became caught 
up in the momentum of bigness and presided 
over the amalgamation program which increased 
the size of farms severalfold. 


8 As a result of Khrushchev’s policies, the number of 
agricultural specialists working on the farms more than 
doubled between 1953 and 1963. For further details, see 
the author’s forthcoming article, “The Dilemma of Soviet 
Agricultural Administration,” in Agricultural History. 


Khrushchev’s Later Initiatives 


Although the blind spots of a totalitarian 
dictator are probably such that Khrushchev 
was unable to see the roots of many of his own 
failures in agriculture, he appears to have real- 
ized some time before his ouster that radically 
new courses of action were required. Thus, in 
response to the drought of 1963, he called for 
a crash program to expand enormously the 
production of artificial fertilizers and other 
chemical aids. Indeed, there is good reason 
to believe that he had already seen portents 
of impending agricultural disaster at least a 
year earlier, in 1962, when he established the 
Territorial Production Administrations as a new 
arm of local control over agriculture. In his call 
for establishing the TPAs,* he emphasized that, 
following the abandonment of the MTS in 1958, 
too many comrades in posts outside and above 
the farms had wrongly taken that move to 
mean a lessening of their responsibilities for 
satisfactory farm production whereas they 
should have taken these responsibilities even 
more seriously. 

The attempt to tighten agricultural controls 
through the TPAs, however, soon proved in- 
adequate. Even though 1962 produced a rela- 
tively good harvest, 1963 brought the drought, 
and the USSR, finding its grain reserves dwin- 
dling, had to resort to purchases abroad. Khru- 
shchev then launched his much-publicized cam- 
paign to step up fertilizer production. This, 
however, was not the only important shift in 
policy. Khrushchev also dusted off his call of 
several years earlier in favor of adopting the 
“production principle,” instead of plan fulfill- 
ment, as the primary criterion of agricultural 
success. The “production principle”’—in effect, 
a kind of Libermanism for agriculture—involves 
gauging farm performance primarily on the 
basis of output per unit of land, rather than 
the simple fulfillment of planned quotas. Fi- 
nally, during Khrushchev’s last few years in 
office, an increasing number of articles appeared 
in the press—seemingly with tacit official en- 


* Although the TPA’s had no monopoly over farm 
machinery as had the MTS, they were local party-state 
administrative agencies responsible for the production per- 
formance of the collective farms in their respective dis- 
tricts. Every TPA had a party unit and a staff of in- 
spector-organizers, each of whom was responsible for 
supervising operations of some three or four farms. 
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couragement or approval—advocating a return 
to the zveno (a team made up of some half dozen 
individuals) as the basic work unit on the kolk- 
hozy in place of the existing huge brigades, 
sometimes numbering over a hundred individ- 
uals. 

Full adoption of the “production principle” 
and the zveno would undoubtedly result in pro- 
found changes in the collective farm system. 
The kolkhozy themselves might be preserved in 


name, but the logic of the “production prin- 


ciple” carries the implication that central plan- 
ning authorities—indeed, planners at any level 
above and outside the farms—would be de- 
prived of the power to determine what crops 
or animals would be produced on the farms. 
If output were to be made the criterion of farm 
performance, then such basic production deci- 
sions would logically have to be left to the 
farmers themselves since they would best know 
what crops and livestock to raise in order to 
maximize the yield of their particular farm. 
Even more significantly, perhaps, a return to 
the zveno would, in effect, subdivide each col- 
lective farm into what would amount to numer- 
ous smaller farms operated by individual teams 
controlling the segments of land and the live- 
stock under their care. Thus, the combination 


of these two reforms, had they been carried out, 
would have simultaneously done away with cen- 
tral controls over agriculture and with the kolk- 
hozy as single, large, and wholly coordinated ad- 
ministrative units. Unfortunately, however, 
neither proposal received much attention, and 
what little changes Khrushchev was actually 
able to effect were, like the Stolypin reforms of 
over a half century earlier, too little and too late. 
This failure, more than anything else, may well 
have sealed the political fate of Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev. 

Now Khrushchev is out, and the renewed 
emphasis placed by the present leadership on 
plan fulfillment suggests that the “production 
principle” will at best be soft-pedaled and more 
probably discarded.’ Consequently, the only 


5 Addressing the March 1965 special Central Committee 
Plenum on agriculture, it is true, Brezhnev asserted that 
“the level of profitability must be placed at the base” of 
measuring the success of farms. However, the new leader- 
ship’s simultaneous stress on plan fulfillment as the most 
important factor is incompatible with a shift to the “pro- 
duction principle’ and cost-accounting. See “O neot- 
lozhnykh merakh po dalneishemu_ razvitiiu selskovo 
khoziaistva SSSR: Doklad. . .L. I. Brezhneva. . .24 
Marta 1965 goda,” Selskaia zhizn, March 27, 1965, 
pp. 2-4. 


— Yto y Bac 3a rynsaHbe, NpectonbHbit npa3sgunK, 4¥TO nn? 
— fla net, neAywka, Npocto Haw KONXO3 3anyuacTn pocTan. 


Pucynox C. KY 3bMUHA 


—What’s going on around here—is it your patron saint’s day, or something? 
—Why no, grandpa, it’s simply that our kolkhoz has just received its spare parts.” 
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From Krokodil (Moscow), April 20, 1965. 


current trend in Soviet agricultural policy that 
appears to offer some promise of leading to 
vitally needed fundamental changes in the exist- 
ing system is probably the trend initiated under 
Khrushchev towards reviving the zveno as the 
basic unit in the organization of kolkhoz pro- 
duction. The importance of this developing 
trend will be further elaborated upon later in 
the discussion. 


Policies of the New Leadership 


The first major action of the post-Khrushchev 
leadership was to call a special Central Com- 
mittee plenum on agriculture. There were prob- 
ably few Soviet citizens who missed the signifi- 
cance of the single added word in the title of 
Brezhnev’s address—delivered at the March 24, 
1965, session of the plenum—which otherwise 
was virtually identical with the title of Khru- 
shchev’s speech of September 3, 1953, admitting 
serious agricultural failures. Whereas Khru- 
shchev’s title had been “On Measures for the 
Further Development of Agriculture in the 
USSR,” Brezhnev’s was “On Urgent Measures 
for the Development of Agriculture inthe USSR” 
(italics added ).° 

Both Brezhnev’s speech and the resolution 
subsequently approved by the plenum heavily 
stressed matters of agricultural administration, 
thus falling into line with the long-established 
idea that if the administrative setup were prop- 
erly readjusted, the problems of agricultural 
production would automatically be solved. A 
reading of these pronouncements might well 
have given the first impression that at long last 
the new leadership intended to take serious steps 
to decentralize agricultural production decision- 
making, giving the farms greater freedom to 
respond to local conditions and needs. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the long history of advancing 
centralization in Soviet agricultural adminis- 
tration, plus the stress which key officials have 
given to certain changes introduced by the new 
leadership, does not support such optimism. 

Already four months before the special March 
plenum, hopes of a shift towards greater on- 
the-farm autonomy in production decisions had 
been spurred by the new leadership’s action in 


November 1964 to rid the Territorial Produc- 


® bid. 


tion Administrations of their party committees. 
However, the March plenun,, in deciding to dis- 
mantle the rest of Khrushchev’s economic ad- 
ministrative apparatus, also moved to recreate 
all too familiar control agencies. In fact, the 
machinery of agricultural administration has 
been restored to much the same form that ex- 
isted prior to 1958, although without the MTS.’ 

As outlined by the newly-designated Minister 
of Agriculture, V. V. Matskevich, the reorga- 
nized structure of agricultural administration is 
as follows: The USSR Ministry of Agriculture 
(including some 43 “main administrations,” 
commissions, and associations responsible for 
almost every conceivable aspect of agricultural 
activity *) has been reinstated as the focal point 
of production control and direction over coun- 
terpart ministries in the various republics. Be- 
low the republic ministries, the oblast (or krat) 
administrations continue to function as major 
agencies of administrative control and are spe- 
cifically charged with responsibility for “opera- 
tional direction” (operativnoe rukovodstvo) of 
the farms. Finally, although somewhat fewer in 
number than they were in the late 1950's, the 
raion administrations (reestablished earlier by 
the new leadership) have again been made po- 
tent cogs in the control structure. Operating di- 
rectly under the supervision of the oblast au- 
thorities and immediately over the farms, they 
are responsible for “working out problems of 
placing orders for production and delivery” of 
state purchases, “distributing funds for equip- 
ment and construction, . [and] rendering 
day-to-day assistance to the farms in solving 
complex problems.” ° 

All this casts doubt on Brezhnev’s promise 
at the March plenum that there would be “ 
resolute turning away” from the practice of ex- 


7 There were even hints of a possible revival of the 
MTS at the March Plenum. Noting that the “repair 
base” had been “seriously undermined” when the MTS 
were dismantled, Brezhnev specifically proposed “the cre- 
ation of mechanized detachments and machine-rental, 
mechanized animal husbandry, and meadow-reclamation 
stations for the fulfillment of various specialized jobs. 

. 2” See Pravda, March 27, 1965. 

8 “WV ministerstve seliskovo khoziaistva SSSR,” Kolkhoz- 
nosovkhoznoie proizvodstvo, No. 8, 1965 pp. 47-48. 

9“Na uroven novykh zadach,” Selskaia zhizn, June 24, 
1965, p. 2. As of early 1965, some 1,945 unified urbasie 
rural raion administrations had been established in the 
Ukraine and the RSFSR alone (see Pravda, Feb. 6, 1965, 
p. 2; and Izvestia, Jan. 16, 1965, p. 4.), and at the March 
Plenum, Brezhnev announced that some 2,434 raion party 
committees had been created (Pravda, March 27, 1965). 
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cessive interference by higher authorities in the 
management and personnel affairs of the kolk- 
hozy and sovkhozy.’° Production failures on 
the farms necessarily result in failures to fulfill 
planned delivery quotas, and Matskevich him- 
self has unequivocally stated that the assign- 
ment to the raion, oblast (krai), and republic 
administrations of responsibility for “opera- 
tional direction” of the farms means that the 
“fulfillment of the [state] plan for purchases 

. will be guaranteed ... ”** Perhaps the 
central authorities will no longer attempt to 
interfere in the day-to-day production admin- 
istration of the kolkhozy and sovkhozy as did 
Khrushchev, but it is surely impossible in prac- 
tice to separate responsibility for planning, en- 
forcement of delivery quotas, and direction of 
farm production. Perhaps orders may now 
emanate from republic or oblast offices, but 
these offices are just as much out of touch with 
local conditions and needs as are the central 
agencies in Moscow. Finally, the Minister of 
Agriculture has made it absolutely clear that 
the raion administrations will be directly re- 
sponsible for enforcing such higher orders and 
for seeing not only that planned state delivery 
quotas are “unquestionably fulfilled,” but also 
that “possibilities for above-plan . . . purchases 

. arefully utilized. . . .” 1” This would hardly 
seem to augur any diminution of outside con- 
trols over farm operations, or any increased 
autonomy for farm managers. 

On the other hand, Soviet commentary has 
stressed that certain economic measures—prin- 
cipally the establishment of stable, unchanging 
procurement plans for the 1966-70 planning 
period and the expansion of state investments in 
agriculture over this period to a total of 62 
billion rubles (nearly equal to total Soviet in- 
vestments in agriculture during the first nine- 
teen postwar years **) will assure a substantial 


10 Tbid. 
11V, V. Matskevich, ‘“Ekonomicheskie problemy dal- 


naishnevo razvitiia selskovo khoziaistva,’ Voprosy ekono- 
miki, No. 6, June 1965, pp. 1-13. 

12 [hid. Further elaborating on the responsibility of the 
raion organizations, Matskevich asserts that they ‘‘must 
carefully examine the plans given to them [by the farms] 
and, if necessary, make corrections, and only after this, 
confirm the individual plans for each kolkhoz and sovkhoz, 
but with the understanding that the state purchases for 
the raion must be fulfilled unguestionably” (emphasis 
added). 

18 Brezhnev speech at March 1965 plenum, Pravda, 
March 27, 1965. 
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improvement in farm production. The promised 
increase in investments is indeed impressive 
and, if carried out, should produce new levels 
of output. If, however, as this writer believes, 
at least half the problem lies in deep-rooted 
administrative defects of the system, the gains 
to be realized through increased capital expen- 
ditures and greater production incentives are 
bound to be disappointing. 

Before Khrushchev ended the old two-price 
system for state purchases of farm produce, 
Western observers agreed that it distorted in- 
centives. Yet, one of the new leadership’s moves 
to solve the agricultural problem has been to go 
back to the old scheme of higher prices for 
above-plan sales to the state. More than this, 
there has already been an intimation that the 
professedly voluntary above-plan sales may in- 
creasingly come to be regarded as mandatory.” 


14 The lead editorial of Ekonomika selskovo khoziaistva 
(No. 4, April 1965, pp. 1-9) stated that above-plan sales 
to the state would “initially” be placed on a “voluntary 
basis,” implying a possibility that they might later become 
obligatory. 


— A sac MOMHW euie BOT TaKHM 


HayanbHHn4Kom! 
Pucynox Bopuca NEO 


—'‘'You know, | still remember you when you were 
that small a boss!”’ 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), May 30, 1965. 


Beyond these key economic changes, restric- 
tions on private-plot production (which appar- 
ently were encouraged by Khrushchev in his 
later years in office) are to be stopped; the 
hopelessly large debts of many of the more back- 
ward collectives, accumulated largely through 
purchases of MTS equipment, are to be can- 
celed; large new drainage and irrigation projects 
are to be undertaken; terms of credit extended 
to farms for improvements are to be eased; and 
a new, more liberal tax, levied on net rather 
than gross farm income, is to be adopted. 

By and large, these economic reforms appear 
to reflect a new trend in Soviet policy which— 
if conscientiously pursued and fully implemen- 
ted—can bring about a significant improvement 
in agricultural productivity. Nevertheless, this 
writer still adheres to the conclusion advanced 
in an earlier analysis of Soviet agricultural po- 
tential for 1980, that the USSR can be expected 
to remain a net importer of food (or at least 
of the key commodity, grain) for several years 
to come." The Brezhnev-Kosygin program of 
economic reforms in agriculture provides no 
new reason for altering this conclusion. 


Prospects for Fundamental Reform 


The long-term outlook for Soviet agriculture 
is, moreover, beclouded by the fact that there 
has as yet been no clear indication that the 
economic improvements described above will 
be matched by equally necessary reforms on 
the administrative side. Perhaps the new lead- 
ership’s promise to write a new kolkhoz charter 
does imply a resolve to effect far-reaching modi- 
fications in the sovkhoz-kolkhoz system; how- 
ever, as stated earlier, the only hopeful sign 


15See the author’s “Soviet Agricultural Output in 
1980: An Appraisal,” Ost-Europa Wirtschaft, No. 2, 
June 1965. Even if Soviet agriculture were to achieve the 
current average US level of grain output per hectare, the 
resulting maximum possible output of some 214 million 
metric tons by 1980 would still fall far short of Khru- 
shchev’s goal of 300 million tons, which would be required 
to meet the needs of Russia’s increasing population and 
provide sufficient animal feed to raise the protein content 
of the average citizen’s diet to a level comparable with 
that prevailing in the United States and Western Europe. 
Moreover, if reasonable allowance is made for the lower 
efficiency of Soviet farm production, the USSR’s annual 
grain output by 1980 seems unlikely to reach more than an 
estimated 170-180 million tons, indicating that grain im- 
ports will be necessary even to maintain the present 
starch-heavy diet. 


pointing in this direction as of the time of writ- 
ing has been the apparent tendency toward a 
revival of the zveno. Whether this development 
is connected in any way with the formulation 
of a new kolkhoz charter is, however, not yet 
clear. 

An important aspect of the administrative 
problem of Soviet agriculture is the unwieldy 
size of the farms themselves. In early 1965 there 
were some 10,000 sovkhozy averaging 28,200 
hectares each, including 9,800 hectares in crops 
and 2,356 devoted to cattle, and 37,600 kolkhozy 
averaging 6,000 hectares, including 2,900 hec- 
tares in crops and 944 devoted to cattle. As of 
that same time, the long-run trend toward ever 
larger farmsseereatly accelerated by the Khru- 
shchev program of amalgamations inaugurated 
in 1950—had as yet to be definitely reversed, 
although the appearance in recent years of So- 
viet studies of optimum farm size and Brezh- 
nev’s statement at the March 1965 plenum 
that some of the present farms are “so large 
that they have proved to be unmanageable” ** 
suggest the possibility of a reversal. If the find- 
ings of American studies on farm size and man- 
agement can be considered universally appli- 
cable, the average Soviet farm today is several 
times too large for efficient operation.” 

True, American farms vary considerably in 
size according to the type of operation, and the 
size of the average farm (some 300 acres, or 
120 hectares, in 1959) is continuing to grow. 
Nevertheless, as a general proposition, it seems 
clear that the optimum size of the most efficient 
farm, regardless of setting, must be closer to 
the American average than to the Soviet. 

Viewed in this light, a reorganization of So- 
viet farms on the basis of the zveno would be 
at least a step in the right direction. As implied 
previously, this might be done without fully 
dismantling the collectives; indeed, continued 
kolkhoz ownership of at least the most expen- 


16 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 

17 F.g., See John J. Brewster and Gene Wunderlich, 
“Farm Size, Capital, and Tenure Requirements,” in 4d- 
justments in Agriculture: A National Basebook (Carlton 
F. Christian, Ed.), Ames, Iowa, Iowa State University 
Press, 1961, pp. 196-228. For comparisons of farm size 
and management efficiency and their implications for 
Soviet agriculture, see the author’s paper, ‘““Khrushchev’s 
Administrative Reforms in Agriculture: An Appraisal,” 
forthcoming in a collection of papers on Soviet and East 
European agriculture (Professor Jerzy Karcz, Ed.) to be 
published by the University of California Press. 
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sive farm machinery and continued common 
marketing and storage of produce might prove 
advantageous, since changes in these areas 
would probably entail considerable outlays of 
capital for machinery, transportation, and build- 
ings. What would be essential in such a reor- 
ganization, however, is that for production pur- 
poses not only the workers but also the land 
and animals should be divided into much smaller 
units, and above all that these units should be 
vested with the power to make production deci- 


sions. In short, although the framework of the 


kolkhozy might be retained, for all practical 
purposes of production the existing farms would 
be broken up into smaller parcels much closer 
in size to the average American farm. 

Stalin, it should be noted, damned his follow 
member of the Politburo, A. Andreiev, in the 
late 1940’s for championing the zveno as the 
most efficient basis for organizing farm produc- 
tion. The reason for this condemnation un- 
doubtedly was that zveno members tended to 
develop separatist attitudes towards the collec- 
tives and to regard the fields and animals under 
their charge as private property. Andreiev, 
however, was correct in his observation that 
these teams, which had grown in importance 
under the relatively relaxed controls during the 
war, had proved themselves more efficient pro- 
ducing units than the large brigades. 

Soviet agriculture in the late 1940’s was in 
serious trouble, and Stalin found himself facing 
a choice between Andreiev’s recommended 
course, which on the basis of the record promised 
more efficient production, though at the cost of 
weakened controls, and Khrushchev’s alterna- 
tive program of further farm amalgamations, 
which offered no demonstrable hope of increased 
farm production but on the other hand assured 
heightened party and state control over agri- 
culture and hence continued maximization of 
capital transfers from agriculture to industry. 
Adoption of the latter alternative had the effect 
of completing Stalin’s “revolution from above,” 
bringing the managements of the kolkhozy fully 
under the monolithic control hierarchy extend- 
ing from Moscow down to the local unit. 

In the later years of Khrushchev’s tenure, 
a quiet reversal of attitude regarding the zveno 
became apparent. Articles published in var- 
ious journals, including the important weekly 
Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, began praising the 
effectiveness of the zveno in sovkhoz and kolk- 
hoz operations.** This trend, moreover, does 
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not seem to have abated with Khrushchev’s 
removal from office. Should it continue, and 
should the new kolkhoz charter promised by the 
present leadership provide for the displacement 
of the brigade by the zveno, there is little ques- 
tion that the result would be a radical change 
in the kolkhoz-sovkhoz system. The implica- 
tions of such a move were clearly indicated in 
a recent article by V. Zhulin, Chief Agronomist 
of the Krasnoyarskii Sovnarkhoz, Altaiski Krai, 
who strongly argued for the zveno on the basis 
of highly successful experiments carried out in 
his region. His remarks included the following: 


In order that a team be on the land as an active 

owner, the land should be a legal assignment, 

not a conditional one. A team has to consist 

of four to six persons ... A team that enters 

a kolkhoz or sovkhoz as a primary production 

unit must have a single will .. . subordinated 
. to the authority of the detachment leader 
.° [Emphasis added | 


It seems more probable, however, that the 
zveno movement will prove to be a minor coun- 
tertrend which will be overcome by the major 
sweep and direction of the post-Khrushchev 
changes in Soviet agricultural policy. The re- 
establishment of a centralized administrative 
hierarchy from the Ministry of Agriculture 
down to the raion administrations and the indi- 
vidual farms, the call for oblast and republic 
offices to exercise close “operational direction” 
of farm production, and the demand that raion 
authorities continue to give first priority to the 
fulfillment of centrally-determined production 
plans—all these moves by the new Soviet leader- 
ship militate against the prospect of a Liber- 
manist-type trend in agriculture. While it is 
still possible that the new kolkhoz charter to 
be promulgated in 1966 may alter the current 
picture of unremitting agricultural controls, the 
new leadership appears unwilling as yet to 
carry out a fundamental alteration of the exist- 
ing system at the cost of inviting the evolution 
of independent peasant interest groups and 
admitting implicitly that Marxist-Leninist forms 
are incompatible with efficient agricultural pro- 
duction. 


18 E.g.. see “Organizatsiaia truda v_ kolkhozakh i 


sovkhozakh,” Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 5, Feb. 1, 
1964, pp. 1-6 of insert. 
19 Komsomolskaia pravda, August 7, 1965, pp. 1-2. 


Economic Retorms 


in Kast Germany 


By Dorothy Miller and Harry G. Trend 


conomic reform is the order of the day in 
Eastern Europe. With the possible exception of 
Albania, every country in the area is currently 
considering a general overhaul of its planning 
and management system, and some are already 
experimenting with various phases of the con- 
templated reforms. In these experiments, East 
Germany is a trailblazer.’ 

Before turning to the particulars of the reform 
measures in the GDR (German Democratic 
Republic), it may be useful to give an account 
of the economic factors which during the late 


1950’s and early 1960’s characterized all of the 


1 Yugoslavia has of course been the boldest innovator 
but should be considered as a special case. On the score 
of presenting a conceptual framework which fuses the 
market system with socialism, Czechoslovakia has been 
the leader. 


Miss Miller is an analyst of East German affairs 
at Radio Free Europe, Munich. Mr. Trend re- 
cently joined the same organization as an ad- 
visor on economics affairs. Previously he was 
Professor of Economics at Wayne State Um- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. 


economies of the Soviet bloc and which in turn 
awakened the current “cost consciousness” and 
desire for reform. 

Declining economic growth rates occurred in 
Eastern Europe soon after the Communist re- 
gimes had harnessed their unused resources. 
As the decline continued, it became apparent 
that the initial beneficial effects on growth re- 
sulting from a release of underemployed rural 
and in some cases industrial labor, and from 
improved utilization of existing production 
facilities, were nonrecurrent. In time, fewer un- 
committed reserves could be found to sustain 
growth rates comparable to those achieved dur- 
ing the early years of Communist rule. For long 
periods, these countries followed the policy of 
underinvesting in agriculture, housing, and the 
consumer economy, permitting these capital- 
starved sectors to deteriorate. Similarly, they 
neglected investments in research and develop- 
ment and chose to live on the technological and 
scientific inheritance of the past. In short, the 
Communist regimes concentrated their invest- 
ments in areas with good prospects for success. 
But since all segments of even Communist-run 
economies are interrelated, the continued de- 
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cline in productivity of the neglected sectors has 
acted as a brake on the entire economy, forcing 
the realization that the high rates of industrial 
growth in the early years were largely gained 
at the expense of potentially higher long-range 
growth. 

Furthermore, the desire to push growth rates 
at all cost has encouraged the Communist plan- 
ners to overtax existing resources. Rarely has 
provision been made for breakdowns or unfore- 
seen contingencies. Thus production setbacks 


in one sector have frequently spread, through a ~ 


domino effect, to other sectors. 

In the first decade of Communist rule in East- 
ern Europe this over-extension was further stim- 
ulated by the policy of autarkic development 
adopted throughout the area. As long as the 
policy of economic self-sufficiency prevailed, 
inefficiencies remained obscured because their 
effects were redistributed within each country. 
Once, however, the first efforts were made to 
introduce international specialization within the 
bloc, comparative costs became an important 
factor. This is what happened in the early 1960’s 
when the Soviet Union tried to induce Comecon 
to establish a supranational planning agency for 
the bloc. In the ensuing arguments about who 
should specialize in producing what, it was 
quickly realized that there was no valid basis, 
supported by economically meaningful compar- 
ative prices, for conducting studies on relative 
efficiency in Eastern Europe. It is indeed rea- 
sonable to assume that these discussions gave 
an early impetus to the economic reforms now 
in progress. Moreover, the eventual collapse 
of the attempts to introduce bloc-wide planning 
and multilateral trade relations in Eastern Eu- 
rope strengthened the need for expanding trade 
with the West and thus further contributed to 
rising cost-consciousness. 

But even more important as a stimulus to 
the new quest for efficiency was the pervasive 
internal economic deterioration throughout the 
bloc, marked not only by continuing shortages 
of key commodities and industrial bottlenecks, 
necessitating a constant resetting of targets, but 
by mounting inventories of unsalable goods. 
As long as the minimum needs of the popula- 
tion remained unsatisfied and an artificiaily- 
created demand for investment goods prevailed, 
almost any product, no matter how shoddy, 
could be sold. But when, at the end of the 
1950’s, the consumers had acquired sufficient 
purchasing power to exercise a degree of choice, 
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the burgeoning warehouses of rejected goods be- 
came symbols of the bankruptcy of Stalinist 
command-planning. The established system of 
economic management stood exposed as a 
travesty of reason—and as a political liability 
to boot. 


Factors Peculiar to East Germany 


In varying degrees the economic conditions 
outlined above were typical of all the Comecon 
countries before the onset of the current re- 
forms. The economy of the GDR, however, 
evidenced a number of peculiar characteristics 
which need to be spelled out if East Germany’s 
lead in the reform movement and its particular 
approach to economic reform are to be properly 
understood. A brief enumeration of some of 
these special aspects of the GDR economy fol- 
lows. 

(1) The East German economy is the most 
industrialized in Eastern Europe. As such it 
has lacked—since the repair of war damages— 
some of the systemic conditions that favored 
protracted rapid growth in the less developed 
economies of the bloc. This explains in part 
why next to Czechoslovakia—the other rela- 
tively highly developed country of Eastern 
Europe—the GDR since 1963 has experienced 
the most serious drop in the rate of economic 
growth in the area.” 

(2) East Germany has experienced the most 
severe labor shortage in the Soviet bloc. Only 
the building of the Berlin wall in 1961 stopped 
the massive exodus of skilled labor and highly 
trained technicians to West Germany, forcibly 
stabilizing the labor force. Concern with 
labor efficiency was thus an early phenomenon 
in the GDR. 

(3) Unlike other East European countries, 
the GDR was required to pay heavy repara- 
tions to the Soviet Union. Paradoxically, per- 
haps, this burden stimulated growth rates in 
the 1950’s and also obviated temporarily the 
need to pay any serious attention to quality 


2'The official gross industrial production growth rates 
for the GDR were 12.8 percent in 1959; 8.2 percent in 
1960; 5.7 percent in 1961; 6 percent in 1962; and 4.9 per- 
cent in 1963. In Czechoslovakia, according to official sta- 
tistics, total production in 1963 and 1964 remained at the 
level of 1962 or slightly below; the growth rate was thus 
zero or slightly negative. 


and assortment in consumer goods production. 
Eventually, however, the excess purchasing 
power of the East German workers producing 
goods for delivery to the USSR, combined with 
unsatisfied domestic needs, put the East Berlin 
planners under heavy pressure to pay more 
heed to consumer preferences—and to problems 
of economic management. 

(4) East Germany’s dependence on foreign 
trade (it is a heavy importer of raw materials 
and agricultural products, and an exporter of 
finished goods) along with its exposure to West- 
ern markets has encouraged cost consciousness 
and a desire for more efficient management 
methods. 

(5) Proximity to the German Federal Re- 
public has forced the East Germans to make 
continuous comparisons of economic accom- 
plishments on the two sides of the border and 
to reexamine their own system of management. 

(6) One of the institutional peculiarities of 
the GDR, unparalleled elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, has been the wide variety of ownership 
forms both in industry and in agriculture. In 
the industrial sphere, the GDR has had the 
standard socialized enterprise, the semistate- 
owned or state-participating enterprise (prev- 
alent in consumer goods production) and the 
privately-owned enterprise. The coexistence of 
these three types of ownership has made it 
necessary to develop a new coordinating or- 
ganization, the product group,* which could 
cover all three institutional forms. Similarly in 
agriculture there have been three forms, or de- 
grees, of collective ownership, and the GDR 
leaders are using the current reforms as an 
instrument to further collectivization of the 
least “socialized” farms, the so-called LPG 
Type 1.* 

(7) Successful implementation of the current 
reforms is predicated on the highly developed 
labor discipline in East Germany, which 1s 
unique in East-Central Europe. This inheri- 
tance of the traditional conscientious German 


3 A legally independent organization established to in- 
clude all enterprises, regardless of ownership form, pro- 
ducing a specific group of commodities. 

4Landwirtschaftliche Produktionsgenossenschaften 
(LPG) or agricultural production cooperatives—i.e., 
collective farms—exist in three degrees of socialization in 
East Germany. In the least collectivized form (LPG I), 
only the meadow land is socialized; in the LPG II, ma- 
chinery and draft animals used in cultivation are col- 
lectivized; while the LPG III is completely socialized. 


attitude to work allows the East German plan- 
ners to expect uncommon sensitivity to problems 
of efficiency. There is, in addition, the tradition 
of good management and high regard for skill, 
all of which foster respect for a well-run, well- 
organized enterprise. 

(8) The East German Communist Party 
(SED) has shown little tolerance for dissent 
within its ranks; it is probably the most au- 
thoritarian—or disciplined—of all bloc parties. 
This characteristic helps to explain the relative 
lack of opposition to the new economic model 
and hence the rapidity with which the party 
has been able to get the economic reform pro- 
gram underway. 

(9) Finally, one should mention Walter UI- 
bricht’s unusual sensitivity to developments in 
the Soviet bloc; in the past this sixth sense 
often made it possible for him to be the first on 
any new bandwagon no matter how incon- 
sistent his attitude might appear.® When all 
members of the bloc began considering economic 
reforms, Ulbricht once again sensed which way 
the wind was blowing and—seizing the initia- 
tive—provided the GDR with an early lead in 
the economic reform movement. 


Substance of the Reforms 


Although a small number of experiments in 
economic management were conducted early in 
1963, the general reform blueprint, entitled 
“Guidelines on the New Economic System of 
Planning and Managing the Economy,” did not 
appear until July of that year. The report, 
which had been adopted by the Council of 
Ministers, gave immediate attention to indus- 
trial price reforms. Under its terms, a strict 
accounting system was to be introduced as a 
prelude to the establishment of new industrial 
prices which would cover “costs.” Enterprises 
were to operate without direct state subsidy 
and become financially self-sufficient. 


5 For instance, in commenting on Khrushchev’s mistakes 
shortly after his fall, Ulbricht declared self-righteously 
that “of all the suggestions which Comrade Khrushchev 
has made, for example, on questions of agriculture, we 
have not implemented a single one.” (Neues Deutschland, 
November 5, 1964). This statement is simply false; East 
Germany emulated the Soviet Union both in publicizing 
the corn program for years and in creating an agricultural 
and industrial council, following the Sixth Party Congress 
of January 1963. 
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The first price modifications, affecting indus- 
trial raw material and semi-finished product 
prices, went into effect in April 1964. Further 
adjustments were to be completed in a series of 
stages by January 1966. On the basis of this 
new price structure, prices of finished goods 
would then be revised. 

The new element in the revised price struc- 
ture is the inclusion of all “costs.” Currently, 
“costs” are largely influenced by administra- 
tively fixed prices of production resources, such 


as labor. Since these prices as well as the prices — 


of semi-manufactured goods are centrally de- 
termined, the market forces of supply and de- 
mand have only a slight direct effect on final 
prices. Therefore, most prices will continue to 
be rigid. However, a few economic organizations 


The Most Exact Science 
in the World 


The program of the full-scale building 
of socialism adopted by the sixth SED con- 
gress has stood its test as an excellent guide 
for the joint action of all social forces of the 
GDR. The new economic system of plan- 
ning and managing prepared on the basis 
of the party program has helped the GDR 
make considerable progress in shaping the 
socialist economic system. 

The scientific theory of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism offered us the possibility of calculating 
the prospects for social, natural, scientific, 
and technical development to 1979 and 
1980. Since 1961 this has enabled us to ap- 
ply a greater system in the development of 
socialist economy, the sciences, the inte- 
grated socialist national culture. .. . 

We have made good progress since the 
sixth SED congress. Our party has increased 
its reputation and influence because it 1s 
guided by the science of Marxism-Leninism 
and modern natural sciences in preparation 
for the problems of social development, and 
because it uses with determination all pow- 
ers to fulfill the task a socialist industrial 
state faces today. 


—From an address by Walter Ulbricht at the 
11th session of the SED Central Committee, 
Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Dec. 18, 
1965. 
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are now experimentally participating in the 
price-setting process, which may signal the first 
move toward greater price flexibility.° 

Since the recent organizational changes, the 
various Associations of State Enterprises 
(VVBs) have become the new centers of 
economic power.’ This power has devolved to 
them from the industrial departments of the 
National Economic Council and the State 
Planning Commission. At the same time, the 
VVB has become the master of a large number 
of state-owned industrial enterprises (VEB).° 
In effect, the VVB has been the beneficiary of 
a two-directional shift of decision-making 
power—downward from the central agencies and 
upward from the VEB. However, some enter- 
prises are still directly responsible to the in- 
dustrial departments of the National Economic 
Council, while others are subject to the local 
control of the Bezirk economic councils.° 

As a means of coordinating all enterprises 
along horizontal lines, legally independent prod- 
uct-groups, which include all types of enter- 
prise—socialized, semisocialized and private— 
have been created. These are also responsible 
to the VVBs. It appears that the product- 
groups are becoming a merging device, enhanc- 
ing the power of the VVBs. 

Furthermore, certain limited experiments 
with indirect economic controls have been un- 
dertaken. They include the application of a 
selective credit policy by banks which follow 
commercial banking practices; a reduction of 
the use of state subsidies; the employment of 
a system of differentiated interest charges on 
capital funds; a revaluation of assets and the 
application of a system of differentiated de- 


6 The VVB for Iron and Sheet Metal Products and 
Hardware (EBM) was selected to participate in this 
experiment. Alfred Neumann, Chairman of the National 
Economic Council and SED Politburo Member, discussed 
this question before the Seventh SED Central Committee 
Plenum in a speech entitled ‘““National Economic Plan for 
1965 and Further Implementation of the New Economic 
System.” Neues Deutschland, Dec. 8, 1964. 

7 VVB stands for Vereinigung volkseigener Betriebe, of 
which there are approximately 90 in the GDR, each one 
headed by a Director General. Evidence points to a simi- 
lar organization pattern in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land and Bulgaria, where the “trust,” “the sector,” the 
“association” and the “union” are to perform like func- 
tions. 

8 Volkseigene Betriebe. 

9 Since 1952, the GDR has been divided into 14 adminis- 
trative districts (Bezirk), each of which in turn is sub- 
divided into approximately 15 communities (Kreis). 


preciation rates; and a revision of the wage 
and premium systems, tying them to enterprise 
earnings so as to make possible the use of 
profit as a measure of economic performance. 
An expanded use of contracts, based on a new 
contract law, to facilitate interorganizational 
economic relations (replacing the directive- 
oriented system), is also envisaged, as well as 
the development of closer ties between produc- 
tion and distribution activities and eventually 
a more flexible price system. 

Beginning in the spring of 1965, experiments 
with a “self-contained” system of economic 
levers followed earlier tests with only one or 
two of the economic instruments mentioned 
above. A broad application of this system is to 
be introduced in 1966. 

Thus far the East Germans still rely heavily 
on the application of strict direct controls with 
supporting information from the new financial 
and accounting systems; they appear likely to 
continue keeping firm central control of the 
price mechanism for a long time to come. 

The new reforms have largely eliminated di- 
rect state budgetary supports. A new system 
of financial assistance, directed by the VVBs, 
has replaced the old state subsidies. The VVBs 
now redistribute pooled profits as well as funds 
provided by banks through repayable credits. 
The VEBs and VVBs must also finance a larger 
part of their investments from their own re- 
sources. Investment grants by the state are to 
be limited largely to those industries which 
expand more rapidly than they can accumulate 
funds or obtain bank credits. 


o a lesser extent these economic reforms 
have also been applied to the non-industrial 
production and the “non-productive” sectors of 
the economy, such as agriculture, building and 
construction, and foreign and domestic trade. 
Agricultural enterprises are being affected only 
slowly. The main reform features include mea- 
sures to expand coordination between the less 
collectivized farms, to increase the employment 
of commercial contracts, particularly between 
the state procurement and purchasing enter- 
prises (VEABs)*° and agricultural collectives, 
and between banks and agricultural collectives. 


10 Volkseigene Erfassungs- und Aufkauf-Betriebe. 


Although the building and construction in- 
dustry was not specifically referred to in the 
“Guidelines,” some reorganization in the in- 
dustry took place during the latter part of 
1964. By 1966, a new system of construction- 
contracting should be fully implemented. New 
relations between investing enterprises, the gen- 
eral contractors, and the subcontracting and 
supplying enterprises are being established. In 
this field, too, commercial contracts will be the 
key instruments for defining mutual obligations 
and responsibilities. 

The domestic and foreign trade networks are 
also being reformed. In both cases, attempts are 
being made to bring the producer closer to the 
distributor and the consumer. New marketing 
methods and commercial contracts are being 
gradually introduced, particularly in domestic 
trade. The old production system, based on 
centrally guaranteed orders, is being relin- 
quished. Wholesalers will place purchase orders 
with manufacturers on the basis of market re- 
search data and information from retail dis- 
tributors. An element of respect for consumer 
preference will thus have been introduced. 

In the field of international trade, the foreign 
trade enterprise (AHU)* will now be super- 
vised by both the Foreign Trade Ministry and 
the production enterprise organizations (the 
VVBs and VEBs) under an arrangement of “co- 
responsibility.” This measure represents the 
first dilution of the sacred principle of “state 
trade monopoly.” 

The new reforms also affect local govern- 
ments, which will enjoy new powers of taxa- 
tion and expenditure as well as generally en- 
larged financial authority. 

in addition to the reforms discussed above, a 
number of other measures have been announced 
for the future. The schedule is very sketchy, but 
it does show that the implementation of the re- 
form blueprint is expected to stretch over a 
period of years. 


Impact of the Reforms 
It may be permissible, even at this early date, 
to discuss some of the possible effects of the 


East German reform program. In so far as 
economic results are concerned, the Pankow 


11 Aussenhandel Unternehmung. 
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regime has already pointed out marked im- 
provements in the growth rate.’? This trend 
may continue, but little useful speculation about 
long-term prospects can be undertaken at this 
stage. Institutionally, the most important 
change is the new strengthening of the authority 
of the State Enterprise Associations (VVBs) 
and the State Owned Enterprises (the VEBs). 
As a result, a new type of “property right” is 
emerging, buttressed by new principles in Con- 
tract Law.** Property may now be viewed as 
having two major aspects: ownership and man- 
agement. As far as ownership rights are con- 
cerned, little change can be expected. The 
state will continue to be the owner of the major 
means of production, actually or nominally. 
This is an ideological minimum of socialism. 
The major change is the separation of owner- 
ship from management,'*—a development simi- 
lar to that long witnessed in the West—which 
is the result of the abandonment of much man- 
agerial authority by the central state organs in 
favor of local economic organs. The power to 
manage, of course, remains circumscribed by 
the regulations laid down by the political 
authority. 

The shift of the spotlight to the managers of 
the VVBs and the VEBs immediately raises a 


12 Neues Deutschland of Jan. 13, 1965, featuring the 
announcement of 1964 plan fulfillment by the State Cen- 
tral Statistics Administration, stated: “The 1964 successes 
confirm the correctness of the road taken by implementing 
the new economic system of planning and managing the 
economy. Through a higher quality of planning and man- 
agement work, economic laws were utilized more eftec- 
tively. This fact is expressed not only in the considerable 
increase in production volume in all fields of the economy 
but also in greater effectiveness of work done and a higher 
economic profitability.” The industrial growth rate 
climbed from 4.9 percent in 1963 to 6.7 percent in 1964. 

138 See “Law About the Contract System in the Socialist 
Economy. (Contract Law) of May 1, 1965.” Gesetzblatt 
der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, Feb. 25, 1965, 
Part I. No. 7, pp. 107-126. 

*4 At a symposium on social property held in Belgrade 
from Sept. 20 to 22, 1965, Marija Toroman in her paper 
“Forms of Social Property” presented the legal theoretical 
basis for accepting the separation of ownership and man- 
agement functions. According to a resume of her talk, 
“. . . social property ... is, in fact, a question of only 
two rights: the right of utilization and the right of dis- 
posal. . . . If we proceed with the analysis of the essence 
of these rights, we shall see that the right of utilization is 
a constant component of the rights which the working or- 
ganizations have on things making up the fund of social 
property, whereas the right of disposal appears only when 
it is a question of a determined kind of things and only in 
some cases with a limited effect.” Summaries of Reports, 


Belgrade, Naucno Delo, 1965, pp. 89-90. 
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question about the background and afhliation 
of these technocrats. Frequently, such a shift 
of authority is described in terms of a struggle 
for control between two antagonistic groups: 
the party functionaries and the technocrat-man- 
agers. However, there is no reason to rule out 
the possibility of a symbiotic relationship be- 
tween them. As long as political organs can in- 
fluence the economic environment within which 
an economic organization must operate, there 
will be a need for a politically-oriented leader 
in every economic organization who will be 
able to bring about favorable changes in the 
political environment, and thereby help to as- 
sure the economic success of the technocrat- 
managerial group. By the same token, if the 
success of a political leader depends on economic 
results, he will require the cooperation of the 
technocrat-manager. It is therefore conceivable 
that political-managerial teams may move to- 
gether up and down the ladder of success. The 
state, operating through the party, will in any 
case continue controlling the teams, rewarding 
the more successful politico-techno-managerial 
groups by placing them in preferential positions 
with the concomitant emoluments, and penaliz- 
ing failures. 

The managers, under the new system, will 
have to adjust their behavior to conform to the 
new instruments of control rather than to the 
old central directives. For example, under the 
old system, bonuses were paid for quantitative 
overfulfillment of the plan. With this kind of 
an incentive, the managers usually sought to 
establish the lowest possible quota in order to 
assure the largest overfulfillment and, hence, 
the largest bonus. Under the new system, prices 
of raw materials are being set below the level 
that market forces would dictate. This means 
that some kind of administrative allocation of 
raw materials is necessary. At the established 
prices, these raw materials will be in short 
supply and, as in a war economy, become a 
sort of currency in barter transactions between 
enterprises. Similarly, under a system of ad- 
ministered prices, an enterprise might produce 
goods of different degrees of scarcity relative to 
demand. Under such circumstances, the enter- 
prise manager would favor the practice of tie-in 
sales, selling desirable and scarce goods only if 
the buyer also purchases goods in lesser de- 
mand. These are hypothetical examples of how 
the reformed GDR economy might operate un- 
der the new rules. 


Operational changes will influence many fi- 
nancial relationships within a State Enterprise 
Association (VVB). Previously, state subsidies 
were granted from general funds to a particular 
enterprise. It was thus not very obvious that 
taxes levied on successful enterprises were used 
to subsidize the inefficient firms. Under the 
new arrangement, profits within a particular 
VVB will be redistributed to the enterprises 
which suffer losses. The more profitable enter- 
prises will readily see that their gains are being 
reallocated to inefficient operations, and cer- 
tainly they will resent it. In the future, this will 
undoubtedly be one of the major sources of 
tension between the enterprises of a particular 


VVB. 


nother significant change effected by the 
new economic reforms concerns the role of cen- 
tral planning and the central planners. The 
party leaders have traditionally visualized 
themselves as the architects of a perfectly sym- 
metrical organic economic mechanism. In prac- 
tice, all planning was reduced to a series of suc- 
cessive improvisations. Even today, the party 
leadership attempts to maintain the fiction of 
an omniscient planning system, with only 
“minor” aspects of the planning function de- 
volving upon the VVBs and VEBs. Actually, 
however, the leaders have recognized the 
Ermitations of the planning process, and they 
are now moving in effect toward merely in- 
dicative planning at the central level. The in- 
creasingly rapid technological changes experi- 
enced in what is called the “second technological 
revolution” will underscore the need for flexi- 
bility at the levels where operational decisions 
are made. They will also further illuminate the 
limitations of total central planning. 

There is increasing evidence that the East 
German regime is moving the current reforms 
toward further socialization of the only partially 
socialized sectors of industry and agriculture. 
Semi-state and privately owned industrial en- 
terprises are being slowly nudged into more 
socialized units by various organizational and 
economic strategems. In effect, the horizontal 
product-group system, which covers enterprises 
of all types of ownership is bringing about 
increased socialization. Since it is under the lead- 
ership of the VVBs or VEBs, the product- 


group tends to favor the sponsoring organiza- 


tion and its afhliates. In practice, then, the 
less socialized enterprises will either tie them- 
selves closely to the sponsoring body or will 
have to be satisfied to produce less profitable 
items. In either case, the disappearance of 
the less socialized organizations as independent 
entities is assured. Increasing state investment 
in the semi-state enterprises also dilutes the 
private element. Similarly bank credit and 
other financial instruments are being employed 
to weaken the private sector by systematically 
discriminating against it. 

In agriculture, the same policies are being 
followed to hasten the conversion of the LPGs 
I and II into the completely collectivized LPGs 
III. For example, cooperating LPGs I* are 
entitled to more favorable credit terms usually 
reserved to LPGs III. Farm equipment and 
machinery denied to the individual LPG I is 
made available to cooperating LPGs along with 
building materials, fodder and fertilizers. All of 
these measures are designed to raise the level 
of socialization in successive stages. 

The material-incentive aspect of the economic 
reforms will no doubt modify income distribu- 
tion and the shares of social and individual con- 
sumption. Income differences will widen, and 
with this, class differences and associated prob- 
lems could become intensified. Furthermore, 
with greater emphasis on measuring labor costs 
more accurately, one might expect that the fi- 
nancing of a major proportion of thus far cen- 
trally-financed social consumption will be shifted 
to specific enterprises and to individual workers. 
The latter, for example, may be required to pay 
a larger part of their housing expenditures. This 
and similar measures would be designed to ad- 
just the enterprise’s direct labor costs to their 
real value and to force each firm to be more 
economical in the use of labor by making labor 
costs, now covered by budgetary expenditures, 
a part of the production costs of the individual 
enterprise. The shift in the burden of expendi- 
tures will mean a reversal of the current ten- 
dency toward increasing the socialization of con- 
sumption, thereby orienting distribution toward 
the individual. 

The effort to increase the cost consciousness 
of all economic organizations is likely to lead in 


15 Under the cooperative arrangement, two or more 
LPGs enter into a contractual agreement for a specific 
joint purpose, such as the purchase of equipment or ma- 
chinery, building construction, pooling of cattle, etc. 
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time to a re-evaluation of the economic ra- 
tionality of East Germany’s relations to 
COMECON and the rest of the world. Ulbricht 
himself has recognized this as a necessary fol- 
low-up to the introduction of the new system 
of economic management.’® However, the 
GDR’s ability to participate increasingly in the 
worldwide international division of labor de- 
pends not only on East German willingness and 
political good will abroad but also on the ex- 


tent to which the country will be able to adjust | 


its production to world requirements. 


* * 


Postscript 


Since the above article was written, the 
Eleventh SED Central Committee Plenum was 
held between December 15 and 18, 1965. In a 
keynote speech, Walter Ulbricht strongly rein- 
forced the trends in economic reform set in 
motion in 1963. Some of the major changes 
produced by the plenum are the following: (1) 
Organizational—a) dissolution of the National 
Economic Council; b) creation of nine indus- 
trial ministries; c) establishment of a Central 
Auditing Commission; d) a further expansion 
of the powers of the VVBs and enterprises. (2) 


16 “Answer to Current Political and Economic Ques- 
tions” (speech at the 7th SED Plenum), Neues Deutsch- 
land, Dec. 6, 1964. 
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Substantive—a) more flexible prices; b) 1 
troduction of interest on capital; c) direct con- 
tacts between East German enterprises and 
firms in both East and West; d) further rein- 
forcement of self-financing of investment by the 
VVBs and VEBs; e) revision of the method of 
agricultural price formation to assure self- 
financing of investments. 

The powers of the abolished National Eco- 
nomic Council were redistributed between the 
new economic ministries, the VVBs and enter- 
prises. The ministries are given minimal con- 
trol over the operational activities of the VVBs 
and enterprises; hence the VVB has been the 
major recipient of additional economic power. 
The VVBs, however, lost their auditing func- 
tions, which were handed to the new Central 
Auditing Commission. Under this new arrange- 
ment, the VVBs will be less able to manipulate 
funds contrary to the established general rules. 

Dissatisfaction with the degree of price 
flexibility, even after the series of industrial 
price reforms, was clearly expressed by Ulbricht 
as well as others at the plenum. These state- 
ments were preceded by a series of articles 
appearing in the economic weekly Wirtschaft ™ 
urging a discussion of alternative theories of 
price formation. Other inadequacies of the re- 
form program were also discussed. All in all, the 
plenum and the current discussions by profes- 
sional economists presage further progress to- 
ward economic reform in East Germany. 


17 No. 48, Dec. 2, 1965. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The Coup That Failed: 
A Background Analysis 


he abortive coup of September 30, 1965, 
and its dramatic aftermath have added ma- 
terially to the world’s already marked interest 
in the protracted struggle between President 
Sukarno, the Army, the Communist Party 
(PKI), and other domestic forces in Indonesia. 
Yet comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the international ramifications of 
Indonesia’s decade of upheaval, in which the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic 
have become deeply enmeshed owing to their 
complex relationships with the PKI and other 
local elements. This is rather strange since, 
only four years ago, observers were concerned 
mainly with the impact on Jakarta of Moscow’s 
massive military and economic assistance, which 
was then approaching its peak. At that time it 
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was taken for granted that such aid would pro- 
vide the donor country with real “leverage” in 
the recipient capital; it was also assumed that 
Soviet influence would necessarily benefit the 
Indonesian Communists. Consequently, ana- 
lysts paid as much heed in 1962 to the Soviet 
“penetration” of Indonesia as they did to Ja- 
karta’s internal woes. In more recent commen- 
taries, however, one looks almost in vain for a 
reference to the USSR, and the question arises 
what precisely happened to Soviet “leverage” in 
the meantime. Therefore, while it is still prema- 
ture to sum up the effects of the most recent 
convulsions on the Indonesian scene, it should 
be useful to study their antecedents within the 
context of the Jakarta-Moscow-Peking triangle. 

A little over three years ago, Indonesia was 
beginning to play an increasingly active part 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute. PKI-CPSU rela- 
tions were seriously deteriorating by the fall of 
1962, as reflected in the openly acid remarks of 
the PKI leader, Aidit, when he “congratulated” 
Khrushchev upon his (temporary) cancellation 
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of “Mig” sales to the Indians, who had hoped 
to use the Soviet planes against the Chinese.’ 
By the spring of 1963, Sukarno was imitating 
the PKI in adopting increasingly provocative 
attitudes towards Moscow. At the preliminary 
Afro-Asian Journalists’ Conference, and later at 
the full meeting, the Indonesians led a cam- 
paign against participation by the “European” 

USSR. Yet Jakarta had received almost $2 


billion in military and economic credit commit- 


ments from the Soviets and East Europeans 


and, moreover, was defaulting on its repay- 
ments. Admittedly, Sukarno’s aides had op- 
posed Soviet participation at such gatherings 
as early as 1959, but that had been before 
Indonesia enjoyed full Soviet backing in the 
West Irian and Malaysian “confrontations.” 
Moreover, in 1959, the PKI and Peking were 
still defending Moscow’s right to be considered 
an Asian power. By the time of the 1963 


Journalists’ Conference, however, the Soviets: 


were rejected by Sukarno and the PKI alike; 
the scene of this event was the Jakarta Sports 
Palace which, as a Pravda correspondent bit- 
terly noted, had been built with Russian money 


and skill.’ 


The Breach Widens 


In the summer of 1963, Aidit suddenly as- 
sailed the “modern revisionists” for giving 
modern weapons to the armed forces rather 
than the people, a clear condemnation of Rus- 
sia’s military aid to the Indonesian Army— 
the PKI’s main antagonist. In August 1963, 
Aidit arrived in Moscow and confronted Khru- 
shchev with the following demands: to stop 
pampering Tito and his “nonaligned” friends, to 
concentrate less on “economic construction” 
(aid to the national bourgeoisie) and more on 
the “National Liberation Movement,” and to 
lead a militant anti-US coalition. According to 


1 The present article is based on numerous sources, in- 
cluding radio broadcasts, Soviet, Indonesian, Singapore, 
and Philippine newspapers, and so on. Because of the 
volume of references, they have been omitted from this 
account. Readers interested in obtaining a full bibliogra- 
phy may do so by writing to the author, c/o Research Cen- 
ter on Communist Studies, Columbia University, New 
York. 

2In assailing the USSR under the guise of an attack 
on “modern revisionism” or “Yugoslav modern revision- 
ism,” Aidit was following Chinese practice. 
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PKI sources, Khrushchev reminded Aidit that 
“the struggle for national independence cannot 
succeed without the help of the socialist coun- 
tries.” Aidit said this sounded like a threat that 
“Communists who are struggling for national 
independence should not dare to give expression 
to opinions that differ from those of certain 
socialist countries because the result would be 
that their own country would be deprived of 
assistance.” Following this clash, so the PKI 
claims, the “modern revisionists” retaliated by 
asking Sukarno not to form a “Nasakom” 
cabinet, 7.¢., not to take the PKI into the gov- 
ernment, on the excuse that the inclusion of 
the Communists might provoke the West. 

However, Sukarno himself chose to antago- 
nize the Russians by opting for alignment with 
the PKI and with Peking, in spite of the fact 
that Moscow had just consented to grant him 
a moratorium on his debts. By the fall of 1963, 
the Russians, resenting their exclusion, began 
to play down “Afro-Asian” gatherings and to 
support conferences of the “nonaligned,” which, 
by definition, would exclude the CPR no less 
than the USSR, and which, moreover, would 
follow a neutralist line more acceptable to Mos- 
cow than to Peking. Sukarno immediately 
denounced “our friends in the socialist countries 
who attack A(fro)-A(sia)”; ignoring Mos- 
cow’s preferences, Sukarno pressed for a Second 
(Afro-Asian) Bandung and worked against a 
Second (nonaligned) Belgrade. At this point, 
Aidit told a Chinese audience that he pre- 
ferred nationalists who oppose imperialism, 
meaning Sukarno, to revisionists who embrace 
it, meaning Khrushchev.’® 

The Soviets retaliated by attempting to play 
upon conflicts within Indonesia. Some months 
earlier, moderate civilian and military elements 
had achieved Indonesia’s adhesion to the Mos- 
cow Test-Ban Treaty, in spite of PKI and 
Chinese opposition. In the fall of 1963, a Soviet 
trade-union delegation had a heated encounter 
with the PKI Secretariat and subsequently is- 
sued a statement emphasizing that “the Indo- 
nesian people” (read “Army”) would oppose 
those who “minimize” the Test-Ban Treaty 
(1.e., the PKI). Defense Minister Nasution was 
invited to Moscow and given wholehearted 
backing in the Malaysian “confrontation.” 


3 Shortly thereafter, Sukarno gave Aidit and Lukman 
formal ministerial rank. 


Reversing the previous PKI line, Aidit at this 
time came out with a warning against “ad- 
venturism,” because “some people” (i.e., the 
Army) planned to exploit a conflagration along 
the Malaysian border in order to impose a state 
of emergency and ban the PKI. 


The issue of the relative virtues of “non- 
aligned” and “Afro-Asian” gatherings, and the 
conflict over Soviet participation in the latter, 
came to a head in April 1964, when the Pre- 
paratory Second Afro-Asian Conference con- 
vened in Indonesia. Sukarno’s follower Abdul- 
gani announced that Indonesia should no longer 
be considered a “nonaligned” state, while the 
Indonesian delegation, together with CPR For- 
eign Minister Chen Yi, foiled all attempts to 
have the USSR accepted as a full member of 
the conference. In order to “unmask” Russian 
colonialism, Aidit went so far as to dig up a 
few sharp words by Lenin concerning a certain 
Bolshevik who kept calling for self-determina- 
tion in far-off places “but kept silent about 
Uzbeks, Bashkirs, etc.” Chen Yi stayed over 
in Indonesia for important discussions cement- 
ing the new Peking-Jakarta axis; simultane- 
ously, an Indonesian scientific delegation took 
off for a little-noted but ominous Peking visit, 
being received by Liu Shao-ch’i himself and by 
Wu Heng, who heads a sector of the scientific 
bureaucracy probably associated with nuclear 
affairs. 


Domestic and Soviet Reaction 


The growth of intimacy between Peking and 
Jakarta, fostered by Sukarno and the PKI 
working in close harmony, set off major reper- 
cussions within Indonesia. In the late spring of 
1964, the “Trotskyist” (Tan Malakist) Murba, 
the Army’s IPKI, and some Moslem groups 
called for the “dissolution of parties,” i.e., dis- 
bandment of the PKI. Sukarno and his Na- 
tionalist followers opposed this demand; Aidit, 
saying “we will never forgive the revisionists,” 
indicated that it was the Soviets who were 
trying to destroy the PKI because of its Afro- 
Asian activities. Aidit’s newspaper said out- 
right that the Russians were using the “Trot- 
skyists” (Murba) in order to split the PKI; 
after all, Adam Malik, Indonesia’s Ambassador 
to Moscow in former periods of intimacy be- 
tween the two governments, was identified with 


the Murba. Aidit also called for “self-reliance,” 
1.é., liberation from dependence upon Soviet 
military and economic aid. He explained that 
this was the conclusion he had drawn from 
diligent study of Sino-Soviet polemics in which 
Peking had shown how Moscow had misused 
aid for the purpose of political pressure. Aidit’s 
colleague Njoto warned Jakarta not to beg the 
Russians for a further moratorium on debts 
since “the modern revisionists . . . like very 
much to be repaid by others for their benefac- 
tions.” 


At this point, in June 1964, Mikoyan went to 
Jakarta and hinted that, if irritated long 
enough, the USSR might yet do Indonesia the 
favor of letting her rely upon her own resources. 
Even on his previous visit in 1962, Mikoyan 
had shown doubt as to the efficacy of pouring 
aid into Indonesia; he claimed to have found 
an Oriental proverb which said, “If you take 
money, you will spend it; if you take wisdom, 
it will stay with you.” In 1964 Mikoyan 
stressed that no one had helped the USSR 
when she had to construct her economy, and 
moreover that the Russian people were now 
weighed down with their own defense burdens. 
Taking aim at Sukarno, he said that Russia 
continued to support Indonesia’s “confronta- 
tion” with Malaysia, but “with a sense of 
responsibility.” Moreover, he reiterated that 
the USSR, unlike Sukarno, considered “non- 
aligned” meetings as important as “Afro-Asian” 
gatherings. Referring to the PKI boycott of his 
appearance, Mikoyan noted drily that he was 
experiencing “both hot and cold weather.” He 
did, however, woo the Indonesian Army, mak- 
ing constant references to Soviet military aid 
and stressing that Indonesia was now better 
armed than any power in Asia (including the 
Chinese ). In the end, Mikoyan consented to yet 
another postponement of Indonesia’s repay- 
ments and even left the door open for possible 
further aid, provided Sukarno ceased opposing 
Soviet participation in international gatherings. 


The Army’s newspapers immediately re- 
sponded to Mikoyan’s line and urged Sukarno 
to support Russia’s participation in Afro-Asian 
conferences so that Indonesia might receive ad- 
ditional Soviet assistance. On the other hand, 
the PKI publicly advised Sukarno to resist 
Soviet pressure and even called for “vigilance” 
against possible “sabotage” by the “revision- 
ists.” The Army thus clearly opposed Aidit’s 
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demand for “self-reliance” and for the jettison- 
ing of Soviet aid. Air Force Chief Omar Dam, 
however, backed by Sukarno, began to call for 
the application of “self-reliance” to the armed 
forces. In order that the Air Force might 
gradually become independent of Soviet sup- 
plies, Dani restricted his shopping list in the 
bloc to repair and maintenance facilities, spare 
parts, and manufacturing licenses; eventually, 
he even ceased sending officers to the USSR for 
training. Later in 1965, as the PKI intensified 


its pressure for the arming and training of the 


“masses,” it was again to be Dani, supported 
in the end by Sukarno, who consented—while 
Army Chief Ahmed Yani and Defense Minister 
Nasution remained opposed—to arming “ci- 
vilians” under PKI influence. 


In the summer of 1964, Foreign Minister 
Subandrio and Army Chief Yani followed 
Mikoyan to Moscow in order to continue dis- 
cussions, and a slight detente appeared to de- 
velop. However, Sukarno personally seemed 
intent upon “confronting” the USSR, just as 
he had “confronted” his neighbors and the 
West. In September 1964 he proceeded to Mos- 
cow, where—as the PKI’s Njoto revealed 
months later—he had a “sharp quarrel” with 
Khrushchev. From Moscow, Sukarno went 
straight to the Cairo “summit” meeting of 
“nonaligned” nations, and there, in spite of 
previous Soviet pleas, he launched an assault 
upon peaceful coexistence between Washington 
and Moscow and denounced Egypt, India, and 
Yugoslavia for wishing to place “peace” before 
“national independence” on the agenda. 


Thrust and Counterthrust 


At this point, in October 1964, three im- 
portant developments occurred almost simul- 
taneously: a report reached Jakarta that 
Sukarno’s health was finally giving way, Khru- 
shchev was ousted, and China exploded a nu- 
clear device. In Sukarno’s absence, a strange 
“reversal of alliances” seemed to be taking place. 
The PKI, of course, hailed Khrushchev’s fall, 
but certain Jakarta circles expressed regret. 
What was much more striking, while the PKI 
rejoiced at Peking’s test, saying “we” now have 
the bomb, Foreign Minister Subandrio con- 
demned the explosion on the grounds that it 
could contaminate Indonesia’s atmosphere and 
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was contrary to the Test-Ban Treaty, which 
Jakarta had signed. Subandrio reacted coldly 
to the CPR Ambassador’s plea to support Pe- 
king’s call for a world nuclear summit. When 
the PKI assailed the non-Communist Indone- 
sian press for condemning the Chinese test, Aidit 
was told that these newspapers reflected the 
personal views of Subandrio, who was in charge 
during Sukarno’s absence. At that moment, 
Subandrio seemed to have aligned himself with 
the Murba and the Army for the purpose of 
taking over the succession. (In view of his later 
reversal, some observers have assumed that 
Subandrio had always been pro-Peking, where- 
as, in fact, his prolonged and vehement hostility 
to the Overseas Chinese minority in Indonesia 
had created mutual distrust between him and 
the CPR.) A sharp battle over an ostensibly 
minor matter—the opposing views of two rival 
organizations on the boycott of foreign films— 
illustrated Jakarta’s new lineup: the PKI on 
the one side, and on the other, Murba elements 
(Adam Malik and Chaerul Saleh), Nasution 
and Subandrio. Soon, Army and Murba leaders 
were to join in establishing a new “Body for the 
Promotion of Sukarnoism” (BPS), intended to 
combat the PKI. 

Apparently, while still on his way home, Su- 
karno was tipped off by the Chinese that some- 
thing was brewing in Jakarta; he received an 
urgent message via the CPR Ambassador in 
Paris and soon was whisked off to see Chou En- 
lai and Chen Yi in China. Chou warmly con- 
gratulated Sukarno on his Cairo stand and then, 
it seems, told him in private what Peking 
thought of his would-be successors in Jakarta. 
Within hours “complete unanimity” was an- 
nounced, and suddenly the situation in Jakarta 
was reversed. Sukarno returned, and Indonesian 
officialdom not only dropped its objections to 
the Chinese test but congratulated Peking on 
its achievement and supported China’s global 
initiative. Sukarno backed the PKI’s organiza- 
tion on the issue of the film boycott and, within 
weeks, dissolved the PKI’s most prominent ri- 
vals—first the BPS and then the Murba itself, 
demoting its leaders. 

What was Moscow doing during this pe- 
riod? Immediately after Sukarno’s quarrel with 
Khrushchev, the PKI had charged that Russia 
was imposing a temporary embargo on arms to 
Indonesia in order to force a change in Jakarta’s 
policy; apparently, even Soviet military experts 


were gradually withdrawn, since the Military 
Institute’s personnel were suddenly stated to be 
entirely Indonesian. Perhaps the Army and the 
Murba interpreted such Soviet pressure as a 
token of support for any group that could re- 
verse Sukarno’s line, and possibly Moscow had 
given them verbal encouragement. At the de- 
cisive moment, however, the USSR was im- 
mobilized by Khrushchev’s ouster and: by the 
short-lived delusion that the Sino-Soviet dispute 
could be assuaged. The Soviet Ambassador, 
Mikhailov, even called on the PKI leaders with 


a humble “explanation” of the Moscow changes. 


Ominous Nuclear Politics 


Within days of Sukarno’s return from China, 
Chen Yi dropped in for intensive talks. A joint 
communique indicated that Jakarta, in spite of 
promises to Mikoyan, would join Peking in op- 
posing Soviet participation in the Afro-Asian 
Conference. Among those who met Chen Yi 
upon his return to China was Wu Heng, the 
same Vice-Chairman of Peking’s Scientific and 
Technological Commission, who had dealt with 
the mysterious trip of the Indonesian scientific 
delegation in April 1964. This seemed to be an 
indication of the nature of Chen Yi’s talks, as 
was also the fact that the Indonesians on No- 
vember 21 passed an Atomic Energy Law tight- 
ening up regulations in this field. The well- 
informed Philippine press reported some weeks 
later that Chen Yi had responded to Sukarno’s 
urgent requests for a share of some of the out- 
ward symbols, at least, of China’s nuclear might, 
so as to rescue Sukarno’s tarnished prestige. 

In December 1964 Subandrio was summoned 
to Moscow, presumably to explain Jakarta’s 
latest reversal, but his talks ended only in “un- 
derstanding” and not in “agreement.” At the 
same time, the PKI rubbed in Russia’s decline, 
refusing to have any truck with Moscow’s pro- 
jected conference of selected Communist par- 
ties. A little later, Sukarno blithely pulled out 
of the UN, disregarding Russia’s pleas and the 
public appeals of her East European allies. 

In January 1965, shortly after Chen Y1’s 
return from Jakarta, Subandrio was sent to 
Peking with a high entourage to discuss “mili- 
tary matters” at a “new and still higher phase.” 


Yet no top Army leaders were taken, although 
the PKI’s Njoto, Police Chief Danukusomo, and 


some Navy chiefs went along. In three days, 
Subandrio and Chou huddled together for nearly 
24 hours; in a pointed reference to the abrupt 
cessation of Soviet atomic and technical aid to 
China in 1959-60, Subandrio announced that he 
had exchanged thoughts with Chou on some 
bad experiences which the two countries had 
suffered at the hands of certain great powers, 
and that, although both felt that “self-reliance” 
was the best solution, Peking and Jakarta never- 
theless wished to demonstrate to the world a 
mutual-aid relationship based on complete 
“trust.” The two statesmen denounced “ma- 
nipulation” of the UN by the “US and other big 
powers” and confirmed their opposition to So- 
viet participation in certain conferences. Mao 
and Liu also received Subandrio, with Indone- 
sian Police Chief Danukusomo and CPR Vice- 
Minister of National Security Ling Yun the 
only others present—perhaps the only top meet- 
ing in history attended by police chiefs. In view 
of subsequent developments, it seems that the 
meeting outlined security arrangements to safe- 
guard the projected Sino-Indonesian nuclear 
collaboration. 

As Subandrio returned, an Indonesian spokes- 
man announced that a large number of atomic 
scientists were now working on an “Indonesian” 
bomb and that there would be a surprise by the 
fall. Immediately afterwards, a Chinese scien- 
tific and technical delegation, led by Wu Heng, 
came to Jakarta and signed a five-year agree- 
ment. At a reception, Aidit told Wu Heng, “We 
shall smash Western domination in the scientific 
and technical field.” From that time onward, 
Indonesia supported Peking in strongly oppos- 
ing all international attempts to limit nuclear 
proliferation; Sukarno later told the Tokyo Ban- 
the-Bomb Congress that one must distinguish 
between bombs in the hands of colonialists and 
bombs held by revolutionaries. By mid-1965, 
Indonesia’s armed forces had set up a new 
framework for Atomic, Bacteriological and 


Chemical Warfare.’ 


4’The CPR intended merely to “train” a few Indonesian 
scientists and then stage what would have been billed as a 
“Joint” Sino-Indonesian nuclear test. In fact, this would 
still have been a purely Chinese bomb, while giving Su- 
karno the prestige he thirsted for. This step might have 
provided Peking with a tremendous leverage in Jakarta 
and elsewhere in Afro-Asia, as the only great power will- 
ing to offer nuclear weapons. After the present Indonesian 
debacle, however, all these nuclear arrangements are un- 


doubtedly off. 
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Subandrio’s reversal of his stand of October 
1964 and his abrupt abandonment of the anti- 
PKI and anti-Peking front appear to have been 
due to Sukarno’s sudden recovery. The Presi- 
dent’s tough measures against the BPS and the 
Murba obviously “convinced” the mercurial 
Foreign Minister. Another interesting clue was 
provided by Subandrio himself upon his return 
from China, when he was quoted as stating that 
the CPR was a “giant,” that one had to get 
along with her, and that there would be “a bitter 
reality if, even starting now, we constantly op- 
pose the CPR.” Clearly, the Chinese nuclear 
might had impressed Subandrio in the end. 


Ever Closer to Peking 


At the same time, Indonesia’s pro-Peking 
course caused military relations with the USSR 
to wilt. Army purchases from the USSR were 
increasingly limited to workshops for repairs 
and maintenance. Receiving the new Soviet 
Ambassador, Sytenko, in May 1965, Sukarno 
reviewed all sectors of relations—except the 
military. About the same date Sukarno, in a 
speech at the new Defense Institute, said Mao 
had told him that Chinese officers sent “abroad” 
(to the USSR) had returned unable to apply 
their knowledge in Chinese conditions, and that 
Ho Chi Minh had regaled him with similar ex- 
periences; Sukarno indicated that this applied to 
Indonesia no less. In June Subandrio remarked 
publicly, “It was sufficient that the USSR was 
on our side for ten years and protected us from 
imperialism, but that is not enough [now].” In 
July the Army paper, Berita Yudha, reported 
that “certain socialist countries” were now un- 
willing to sell arms to Indonesia, although, sig- 
nificantly, it refrained from apportioning blame 
for this development. 

Just as Sukarno, in mid-1965, was pushing 
Indonesia into an ever more one-sided relation- 
ship with Peking against Moscow, so he was also 
abandoning his precarious domestic neutrality 
and finally taking sides with the PKI against 
the Army leadership. He came out on the side 
of Aidit and Air Force Chief Dani in agreeing, 
at least in principle, to the “arming of the 
masses”: On Indonesia’s National Day, in Au- 
gust 1965, he publicly told the Army that the 
people could live without the military but the 
military could not live without the people; he 
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added that the masses had a constitutional right 
to be armed. The Army’s position was thus 
growing increasingly precarious. 


The Coup and Its Meaning 


It was at this point that the September 30 
coup occurred. That development has already 
been sufficiently disected elsewhere; here, only 
some aspects are of interest. If it is true that, 
in August 1965, Sukarno’s Chinese doctor tipped 
off PKI leaders that the President’s health was 
again in danger—as it had been in October 1964 
—the PKI must have rushed to take immediate 
“precautions.” For this purpose it probably 
resorted to its paramilitary “Youth” group 
(Pemuda Rakjat), which was currently being 
armed and trained by the Air Force at Halim 
Base. The PKI and Peking had learned, in the 
previous fall, that Sukarno’s personality was of 
decisive importance for their plans. After all, 
until October 1964, events had favored them 
consistently; and yet—as the sudden Subandrio- 
Murba-Army alignment of that time proved— 
Sukarno’s entourage had clearly been paying 
mere lip-service to his policies and could not 
be relied upon to maintain his leftist course once 
he was gone. In addition to the Army and the 
PKI, there was a third actor waiting on the 
stage—Sukarno himself. In the fall of 1964 he 
had himself intervened in the struggle for his 
succession, returning “deus ex machina” via 
Peking to reverse the train of events. In the fall 
of 1965, he certainly did not intend to remain 
inactive as the Army and the PKI stood poised 
for an immediate clash. 

On September 30, units of Sukarno’s Palace 
Guard, led by one Untung (heretofore un- 
known), and aided by the PKI’s Pemuda Rak- 
jat from Halim Base, attempted to exterminate 
the regular Army’s top leadership, murdering 
Yani and other generals. Failing, however, to 
kill Nasution, they were defeated by loyal Army 
regiments under Suharto and fled, apparently 
via Halim Base, where the bodies of the generals 
were dumped in a well. At precisely that time, 
Sukarno himself went to Halim, by his own 
admission voluntarily, accompanied by a Palace 
Guard unit. There and afterwards he played a 
part of such ambiguous “neutrality” between 
rebels and loyalists that the Army, after its 
victory, could not permit him to rule alone. 


Of particular interest here is the impotence 
displayed by both Peking and Moscow during 
the decisive stage of a struggle which was bound 
to shape Indonesia’s future alignment. Peking 
was relatively slow in reacting to the coup, and 
belated Chinese vilifications of the victorious 
Army could not rescue the PKI from the smash- 
ing blows rained down upon it by the military. 
Moscow for long confined itself to quotations 
from Western news agency reports; its first 
major reaction, by /zvestia in mid-October, 
gleefully took the PKI to task for the stupidity 
of its organ, Harian Rakjat, in supporting the 
coup on October 2—24 hours after the attempt 
had clearly failed. Moscow also deliberately 
stressed that adventurous coups must be re- 
garded as alien to Marxism. Subsequently, the 
USSR dutifully paid lip-service to Communist 
solidarity, deploring the suppression of the PKI, 
but its protests did not carry much conviction. 


L the Russians now appear to be just a little 
better off in Indonesia than Peking, this is, 
ironically, not of their doing. For nearly a de- 
cade the USSR has spent huge sums, as well as 
technical manpower and arms, trying to build 
“leverage” in Indonesia; yet, at decisive mo- 
ments, Soviet influence upon events there has 
been practically nil. For over three years, the 


Russians have been constantly swallowing hu- 
miliations and insults, without any serious pos- 
sibility of asserting themselves. They have gone 
on looking pathetic and appeasing Jakarta, 
dutifully casting vetoes in the Security Council 
on Indonesia’s behalf, foregoing debt payments, 
and even accepting Sukarno’s whims in the field 
of sport. Truly, in the “Third World” the weak 
lead the strong: Moscow might well have 
achieved just as much (or as little) with a policy 
of masterful inactivity in Indonesia, as it did 
with its feverish commitments, which never 
suficed to sway the moods of one erratic man— 
Sukarno. 

Of course, while Moscow’s hectic activities 
have merely been unrewarding, Peking’s may 
definitely be regarded as counterproductive. 
The Russians failed to influence Sukarno; the 
Chinese let themselves become too dependent 
upon him and, moreover, vastly overrated the 
basic strength of the PKI in a showdown. In 
making this error, they were in the company of 
a good many non-Communist experts. The 
Chinese setback at the moment appears all the 
more striking in contrast to the trend of affairs 
prior to October 1965, although one can never 
be certain that this is the end of the matter. So 
far at any rate, it does seem correct to say that 
no great power has been able to dominate In- 
donesia. The “Third World” is both intractable 
and fiercely independent. 
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DISCUSSION 


The Beginning of the End? 


By Michel Tatu 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Mr. Tatu’s commentary on the recently published—and al- 
ready controversial—L’ Agonie du régime en Russie soviétique carries on the debate 
on the evolution of the Soviet political system initiated in our last issue by Pro- 
fessor Brzezinski’s essay, “The Soviet Political System: Transformation or Degen- 
eration?” Comments by other scholars from various countries will appear in forth- 


coming issues. 


Mone Garder’s L’Agonie du régime en 


Russie soviétique* is a change from the schol- 
arly treatises to which the Sovietologists have 
accustomed us; it is a study, to be sure, but also 
much more—a manifesto. The author, a French 
officer who has long specialized in Eastern af- 
fairs, decided this time not to worry about 
nuances and details. His conclusions—not un- 
like those of Valery Tarsis °—are radical: the 
Soviet regime is doomed to collapse. He even 
foresees the date of this collapse: about 1970— 


1 Paris, La Table Ronde, 1965. 

2 See this Soviet writer's Ward No. 7, (London, Collins 
& Harvill Press, 1965) and the discussion in Laszlo M. 
Tikos’ “In Russia’s Insane Asylums,” Problems of Com- 
munism, September-October 1965, pp. 66-71. 


Mr. Tatu, a journalist for the Paris newspaper 
Le Monde, was until recently its correspondent 
in Moscow. 
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or, to be more precise, before 1970. And he sets 
out to prove it in a little more than 200 pages. 

The apocalyptic character of the author’s 
conclusions naturally dictates the style of the 
book, which is written in anything but academic 
language; certain excesses will seem shocking, 
others quaint. Thus, for example, M. Garder 
insistently pictures the party as a clergy, dis- 
cussing the role of the “Pope-Emperor” (Stalin) 
and referring to Khrushchev as the “self-styled 
vicar.” Or, on post-Stalin Russia, he writes: 
“Rid of the terror, the huge country rapidly 
adopted a spirit of free-for-all”—obviously, 
somewhat of an exaggeration of the relaxation 
that has taken place. Or, a striking thumbnail 
sketch of Khrushchev in late 1963 and early 
1964: “The Pope-Emperor, who had beamed 
with self-assurance in the preceding years, gave 
way to a worried old man seeking to square the 
circle.” On a few occasions, the book shows how 
dangerous narrow convictions can become. 


Completing his book early in 1965, M. Garder 
deemed it necessary to add a footnote reporting 
as a fact the completely unverified rumor that 
First Deputy-Premier D. F. Ustinov had been 
arrested. Clearly the rumor fitted in too well 
with the notion of the regime’s “death throes” 
for the author to resist the temptation of using 
it. He would have done better had he waited 
until 1970, since that is precisely what he ad- 
vises us to do. 

Yet all this being said, it is not a bad idea 
occasionally to leave the beaten path and, even 
at the risk of oversimplification, to unfold a 
fearless vision of the future. By the very radi- 
calism of its conclusions, a work of this kind 
may force useful reactions. It may stimulate 
some to reexamine a few pat ideas; to others it 
may offer a “working hypothesis.” In any case, 
no one can remain indifferent to the prospects 
the author holds out. In fact, any study of 
Soviet society written without a general idea 
about the Soviet future, whether short or long- 
term, is likely to be sterile. Hypotheses such as 
those put forward by M. Garder—or equally 
well-defined hypotheses expressing an opposite 
view—have the advantage of introducing a 
dynamic element into an analysis. 


ow a few remarks on M. Garder’s thesis. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that conservatism 
is the main ill from which the Soviet system 
suffers at the present time. As the author puts 
it in his customary “shock” terms, “the most 
conservative Western bourgeois is a revolution- 
ary next to the apparatchik.” Before M. Garder, 
the Yugoslav writer Mihajlo Mihajlov had al- 
ready come to a similar conclusion, and so have 
many others, including Soviet writers, though 
the latter prefer to speak of “dogmatism” or 
“clinging to the old ways.” But it is really 
necessary to go one step further and conclude 
with Garder that the “Leninist-Marxist clergy” 
and its ideology cannot change; at best, it can 
only perpetuate itself. 

It is also true that the best formula for pre- 
serving the system would have been to maintain 
absolute power in the Stalinist manner. “Only 
the formula ‘God is dead, long live God!,’ could 
have saved the theocracy,” remarks Garder with 
respect to the year 1953. It is indeed difficult to 
conceive of a religion without a pope; Khru- 
shchev had hoped to be a “Pope-Emperor,” but 


he failed because he did not have at his disposal 
his predecessor’s Draconian means. And if a 
conclusion can be drawn from Khrushchev’s 
ill-fated reign, it is that one man cannot rule 
alone without resorting to police power. Not 
only must the leader in power gain obedience 
from his subjects, but he must, above all, elimi- 
nate recalcitrant “cardinals.” 

M. Garder attributes Khrushchev’s fall, a 
little hastily perhaps, to a mere accumulation 
of problems and failures for which a “scapegoat” 
had to be found. It would seem that a more 
convincing explanation of the event lies in the 
institutional changes introduced by the first 
post-Stalin reforms: the termination of the po- 
litical terror and its corollary—the right, 
claimed more and more openly by the “cardi- 
nals,” to share in the exercise of supreme power. 
In any event, this development seems to rule out 
absolute one-man rule for the foreseeable future, 
and it consequently further weakens the cohe- 
sion and effectiveness of the “clergy.” 

In contrast to the immediate advantages seen 
in the present course by the incumbent leaders 
—the return to “reason” and “scientific leader- 
ship,” confirmed by certain efforts at a ration- 
alization of economic management—a major 
drawback stands out in the longer-range per- 
spective: the loss of political impetus. For what 
more can be expected from a collective leader- 
ship than the lukewarm breath of a bureaucracy 
propping up its power? Tendencies toward ra- 
tionalization may be in evidence, to be sure, but 
they are weakened by the need for negotiation, 
compromise, and respect for vested interests. 
Despite certain appearances, conservatism is 
thus very likely to become more pronounced 
rather than weaker as a result of Khrushchev’s 
fall. In the beginning, at least, the former First 
Secretary deserved credit for having given new 
impetus to the regime through destalinization 
and a dynamic foreign policy. 


his brings us to the most crucial of M. 
Garder’s premises. “The mounting conflict,” he 
writes, “between a decaying regime that no 
longer has any other justification than the per- 
sonal interests of those who profit by it and the 
population of a young, healthy country awaken- 
ing after a long period of torpor cannot end in 
a compromise.” In brief, M. Garder dismisses 
the possibility of a peaceful transformation of 
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the regime. But here a distinction must be 
made. 

If it comes to a direct confrontation between 
the regime and its apparatchiki on the one hand, 
and the “young and healthy” population on the 
other, the author is quite likely mght. The 
known aspirations for individual freedom in the 
USSR, particularly among the young people, 
the “radicalization” found among their conser- 
vative opponents, the general lassitude, to say 
the least, toward worn-out slogans, and the 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing standard of 
living—all this is abundant evidence to lead one 
to conclude that the day everybody is left to 
himself in the Soviet Union the situation will 
soon be out of control. The fact that accounts 
have not yet been settled for the “excesses” 
committed during the Stalinist era only adds 
to the uncertainty. And the party leaders now 
know that the grant of partial freedom only 
whets the appetite of those to whom it is given, 
and that it cannot therefore solve their prob- 
lem. (Those in the West who continue to 
foresee a progressive “convergence” of the Soviet 
and Western systems disregard this fact. Aside 
from the economic questions involved, which 
deserve to be discussed separately, the major 
flaw in this theory is that it ignores the Russian 
people, their reactions and frustrations. ) 

On the other hand, insofar as the confronta- 
tion between the party apparatus and the other 
organized forces of the regime is concerned, there 
is no reason why a compromise should be i im- 
possible; or, to be more precise, a series of com- 
promises ce all the more or less serious but 
not necessarily violent crises that may arise in 
this contest. Unquestionably, the party ma- 
chine—the oclergy "== is today the most con- 
servative element in the system and the prin- 
cipal curb on progress. Opposing it is the slightly 
more “progressive” state economic bureaucracy, 
which, impelled by the need to resolve serious 
technical problems, seeks to free itself from 
party tutelage. M. Garder foresees this conflict 
between the apparatchiki and the technicians, 
especially at the lower echelon, and it is imag- 
inable that the former may be bribed into 
making certain concessions. The party, of 
course, loudly proclaims its determination to 
resist even the slightest transfer of power, but 
the day may come when it will find a com- 
promise preferable to more serious upheavals. 
Some more “enlightened” apparatchiki may 
help in this direction. 
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Above all, however, there remains the possi- 
bility of a transfer of power to the military and 
the police, the principal organized forces outside 
the party apparatus. M. Garder rules out this 
possibility, alleging that the military are too 
divided and infiltrated by the party. He be- 
lieves that the role of the KGB will be much 
more important, while at the same time ad- 
mitting that this is the great unknown of the 
equation, which indeed it is. 

While it is true that traditionally the army 
has been strictly subservient to the party, this 
does not mean that this relationship can never 
change, especially in the face of a divided and 
uncertain political leadership. There have been 
many indications in the past year that Khru- 
shchev’s fall has widened the autonomy and 
authority of the marshals, and this seems true 
also of the police. Assuming, as M. Garder does, 
that the gravity of the problems facing the 
USSR, coupled with the impossibility of defin- 
ing collectively a valid policy, dooms the mem- 
bers of the party Presidium to a struggle for 
power—a power which is becoming increasingly 
elusive—is it really so absurd to think that one 
or more marshals might decide, in a day of crisis, 

“take charge” of the government to save the 
country? A regime of this kind, rid of the 
ideological chaff (of which it would retain only 
the patriotic content), would have a fair chance 
of staying in power. Since it would be inclined 
to leave the economy in the care of the tech- 
nicians, even of the producers themselves, it 
would probably prove much more we ee in 
economic administration than its predecessors. 
Politically, it would maintain a strong govern- 
ment, and it would find in the apparatchtki the 
perfect scapegoats for all the mistakes of the 
past. But with or without such army interven- 
tion, freedom would not be likely to arrive by 
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here are still other possible hypotheses. 
For instance, a member of the collective leader- 
ship might strengthen his authority step by 
step as Khrushchev did between 1953 and 1957; 
but, unlike the latter, he might want to use the 
police apparatus for his own ends. Unquestion- 
ably, the obstacles to such a course would be 
enormous in view of the determination of the 
party cadres to protect themselves against a 
repetition of Stalinist terror. Resistance at all 


levels would thus be considerable; but then, 
what is the aim of terror if not precisely to break 
down all resistance? M. Garder rules out this 
theory on the ground that going back to police 
pressures would be detrimental to the interests 
of the economy. This is undeniable, but it is 
equally true that there are times when economic 
considerations carry little weight compared to 
political interests, particularly when the preser- 
vation of the system is at stake. It must be 
granted—and above all ardently hoped—that 
the probability of a return to police terror is 
slight. Besides, many gradations in this respect 
are possible, as the history of the 1930’s attests. 
But the “law of irreversibility” of political 
changes in the Soviet Union remains to be 
proven. 

In brief, then, there are three main approaches 
for projecting the present Soviet situation into 
the future. The first rests on the conclusion 
that the USSR finds itself in a typically pre- 


revolutionary situation; that its ruling regime is 
in conflict with the dynamic social forces of the 
country and must inevitably be swept away. 
This is M. Garder’s view—and also, incidentally, 
the belief of many authentic Marxists, including 
members of reputedly orthodox Communist par- 
ties. Another, less “linear” approach takes into 
account various accidents of history and leads 
to the conclusion that the conservatism of the 
regime and its leadership has not yet come to 
full fruition, that it can still mature and harden. 
Lastly, one can envisage a gradual transfer of 
authority from the party to other centers of 
power—the army, the economic cadres, the 
police—a transfer half-negotiated and half-con- 
quered, which under conditions of “controlled 
violence” would transform the regime into a 
more effective, if still dictatorial, system of gov- 
ernment. Let us leave to M. Garder the respon- 
sibility for his “wager,” and let us wait for his 
1970 rendezvous. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 


The immaturity of the feelings of individuals can acquire a 
character which 1s tdeologically dangerous, since feelings de- 
prived of ideological contents—diffused and indefinite—can 
lead the one who nourishes them to false positions and to a 


spiritual alliance with false ideas. “Good” and “magnanimous” 
feelings which have no ideological basis are capable of merely 
confusing one spiritually and of giving rise, for example, to 
pacifist sentiments which are incompatible with the Com- 
munist principle of humanism. 


Red Star (Moscow), Dec. 24, 1965. 
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Communism in Indonesia 


Rutu T. McVey: The Rise of Indonesian Commumsm. 

Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1965. 
Dona.p Hinptey: The Communist Party of Indonesia, 1951-1963. 

Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1964. 
Justus M. van per Kroger: The Communist Party of Indonesia. 

Vancouver, University of British Columbia Publications Center, 1965. 


Reviewed by Guy J. Pauker 


ON MAY 23, 1965, the 45th anniversary of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI), Presi- 
dent Sukarno delivered a speech in which he 
paid homage to party chairman D. N. Aidit as 
the “fortress of Indonesia,” stated that he him- 
self “embraced the PKI,” and urged it to “go 
onward, onward, onward; never retreat!” Su- 
karno also declared that the party had three 
million members, three million youths, and 20 
million sympathizers, thus publicizing and en- 
dorsing larger membership figures than the 
Communists had ever claimed before. With the 
President’s backing, the PKI seemed to be in a 
position of unassailable strength and moving 
slowly but surely toward an eventual takeover 
of power. 

Just six months later, Aidit was presumed 
dead; Communist activities were banned by the 
military authorities in a majority of the coun- 
try’s provinces; many Communists had been 
killed and larger numbers were under arrest. 
(We now have it on Sukarno’s own authority 
that at least 87,000 Communists have been 
killed—Reuter’s dispatch in The Washington 
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Post, Jan. 16, 1966.) This extraordinary turn 
of the wheel resulted from a sequence of events 
which started during the night of September 30- 
October 1 with the abduction and assassination 
of six senior generals in the course of an at- 
tempted coup d'etat. 

We may never know the whole truth about 
the “September 30 Affair,” which has complex 
domestic and international ramifications, but it 
seems established that members of the Com- 
munist People’s Youth and the feminine front 
organization Gerwani were involved in the 
murders, that arms had been smuggled into 
Indonesia from Communist China under the 
cover of building materials imported for a top- 
priority project, that Aidit disappeared from 
Jakarta on September 29, and that the PKI 
official newspaper, Harian Rakjat, endorsed the 
coup editorially in its last issue, on the morning 
of October 2. 

The accumulating evidence has given increas- 
ing weight to the insistent demands of the Army 
and of various political groups that President 
Sukarno outlaw the PKI and its afhliates. 


Whatever the outcome of these pressures, com- 
munism has suffered a major setback in In- 
donesia, and the political spectrum has shifted 
drastically. Many perplexing questions remain: 
Why did Aidit, who had advised his party for 
years to be patient, to avoid provocations, and 
to resist rash impulses, get involved in an ill- 
conceived and badly implemented plot? Why 
did the PKI cadres, who had been lectured for 
years on the errors of the premature Communist 
rebellions of 1926-27 and 1948, which twice 
almost destroyed the party, support a third 
suicidal move? And why did the huge body of 
PKI supporters show so little militancy in de- 
fending the coup after the “September 30 Affair” 
was started? 


Students of communism and of Indonesian 
politics will find it interesting to look for an- 
swers to these questions in the three recent 
books reviewed in these pages. All were com- 
pleted before the dramatic reversal of trends 
of recent months. But can they help us to un- 
derstand what happened? 


RUTH T. McVEY’s The Rise of Indonesian 
Communism is rightly described on its dust 
jacket as a “definitive study.” It covers the 
period from the appearance of Marxism in In- 
donesia shortly before World War I to the de- 
struction of the Communist Party by the Dutch 
colonial authorities following the inept rebellions 
in Java and Sumatra in 1926-27. Miss McVey 
is a scholar of considerable talent, and her 132 
pages of footnotes, drawn from sources in five 
languages, are a rare and surprising intellectual 
delight. The main body of her text (355 pages) 
is not only well written but permeated through- 
out with a subtle touch of humor—altogether 
an unusual combination of qualities for a study 
which started as a Ph.D. dissertation. 


Although Miss McVey’s book does not touch 
on current affairs, the careful reader will find 
interesting clues to what may have happened to 
the PKI in 1965. The rebellions of 1926-27, 
which resulted in 13,000 arrests and other harsh 
measures to destroy the Communists’ mass fol- 
lowing, had their roots in the nature of the party 
in its early years. As early as 1923-24, the au- 
thor writes, “the Communist appeal aroused 
messianic expectations that were not amenable 
to urgings of patience and discipline” (p. 186). 
At the same time, the leaders of the PKI in 


1924 were concerned about the dangers created 
by the growth of the Communist-controlled 
mass movement, the Sarekat Rakjat: 


That organization possessed imposing propor- 
tions but little revolutionary value, for its peas- 
ant members held the petty-bourgeots values of 
their class: they only considered their immedi- 
ate economic interests, had no concept of the 
Communist purpose, endangered the party’s 
proletarian character, and were all too inclined 
to give up in despair or go over into terrorism. 


(p. 263) 
It may well be that in 1965 the PKI was still 


suffering from the same weaknesses. Since Miss 
McVey’s volume was conceived as the first part 
of a general history of the PKI, one can hope 
that she will trace recent events with the same 
perspicacity that characterizes her present work. 


MEANWHILE, DR. HINDLEY’S The Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, 1951-1963 helps to 
fill the gap in our knowledge on the more recent 
history of the PKI. His book is based on eleven 
months of field work in Java in 1959-60 gather- 
ing material for a doctoral dissertation at the 
Australian National University. 


Reviewers in This Issue 


Guy PaukEr—Senior Staff Member of the 
RAND Corporation (Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia); has written extensively on poli- 
tics in South East Asia. 


ABRAHAM AscCHER—Associate Professor of 
History at Brooklyn College, New York; 
contributes to Survey (London), Prob- 
lems of Communism and other journals. 


LoreEN GraHaM—Presently Senior Fellow 
of the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and Assistant Profes- 
sor of History at Indiana University. 


Davin L. Mortson—Editor of the Mizan 
Newsletter, a monthly review of Soviet 
writings on the Middle East and Africa 
published in London, and a frequent con- 
tributor to Problems of Communism. 
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Dr. Hindley’s study offers considerable in- 
sight into the growth of the Communist move- 
ment in Indonesia. It is particularly useful in 
documenting the development of the mass or- 
ganizations, which are traced from their modest 
beginnings in the period before Aidit and his 
associates took charge of the party in 1951, to 
the present. Students of Indonesian politics will 
welcome the data made available in English by 
Dr. Hindley. He has industriously sifted most 
Indonesian primary sources and has supple- 
mented his library research through interviews 
with PKI members and other Indonesians, thus 
making a valuable contribution to the political 
history of contemporary Indonesia. 

On the basis of his research, Dr. Hindley 
undertook “to ascertain the political value of 
the mass support so painstakingly and so suc- 
cessfully garnered by the Aidit leadership” (p. 
vill). He predicted that the PKI’s chances of 
coming to power were poor because, despite its 
large following, the movement lacked militancy. 
His conversations with “non-Communist poli- 
ticians and government officials” in 1959-60 
convinced him that 


. . the workers, organized in SOBSI and PKI, 
are still far from the acceptance of militant ac- 
tion against “the authorities.” The peasants 
who support the PKI and BTI are even less 
inclined to militancy. (p. 179) 


In the light of recent developments, Dr. 
Hindley’s conclusions, written in mid-1963, are 
interesting. He believed that the leaders of the 
PKI, “still young, and having amply demon- 
strated their patience over the preceding twelve 
years . . . were prepared to work for many 
years more before the right moment arrived” 
(p. 304). On the basis of this assessment, Dr. 
Hindley ruled out the possibility of a PKI coup: 


A Commumst rebellion is out of the question 
in the foreseeable future. The character of the 
Communist mass support won under the na- 
tional united front policy 1s such that few In- 
donesian Commumsts would support insurrec- 
tion against the authorities. The few who might 


come forward would be readily decimated by 
the modernized armed forces and police acting 
in conjunction with the anti-Commumsts and 
the large body of present non-Communists who 
would be expected to become anti-Communist 
in such a situation. (pp. 301-02) 


SURELY THE PKI leadership must have been 
aware of this danger. What, then, went wrong? 
In searching for an answer, the reader may want 
to turn to Professor Justus M. van der Kroef’s 
The Communist Party of Indonesia, a lucid, 
extremely well-informed and carefully docu- 
mented study of the history, program and tac- 
tics of the PKI until early 1964. While agreeing 
with those who believed that around 1960-61 
the PKI was in danger of being contained by 
the Army, he felt that the Communists then 
found an ingenious way to recover: 


[From|... the middle of 1960 [on], the party 
frequently found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain itself, until the Malaysia issue in the 
course of 1962 provided it with a new momen- 
tum. (p. 125) 


By exploiting an issue on which radical nation- 
alists, such as the military, and the Communists 
had to be in agreement, the party was able to 
avoid “slow atrophy” (p. 268), and by early 
1964, when Professor van der Kroef was writing 
his Ave be 


. the center of political gravity had, for the 
time being, notably drifted in the PKI’s direc- 
tion, and no forces or factors were in sight that 
might be able to reverse the process. (p. 294) 


But, like the rest of us, Professor van der 
Kroef did not anticipate a Communist coup: 
“Rather, the strategic emphasis is upon slow 
and steady advances and the progressive under- 
mining of the opposition.” (p. 303) 

Could it be that, goaded by their Chinese 
friends, the leaders of the PKI in September 
1965 forgot the simple maxim: “Politics is the 
art of the possible”? 
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Reviews in Briet 


Historical Surveys 


Basi. DmytrysHyn: USSR: A 
Concise History. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1965. 


MR. DMYTRYSHYN’S volume is 
a useful addition to a growing list 
of textbooks on modern Russia. 
After an introductory chapter on 
the geography of the country and 
the major developments since the 
French Revolution of 1789, the 
author begins the main part of his 
narrative with the collapse of the 
monarchy in February 1917. In a 
mere three hundred pages, he man- 
ages to present a lucid, concise and 
well-organized account of the most 
significant trends in Soviet history 
up to the 1960’s. There is no at- 
tempt to reinterpret or to offer new 
information. As Mr. Dmytryshyn 
acknowledges in the preface, his aim 
has been to summarize the findings 
of scholars working in specialized 
areas. Although there are occasional 
slips, such as the suggestion that the 
Menshevik leader Martov joined 
forces with Lenin in July 1917, it is 
evident that the author read widely 
and carefully in preparation for this 
book. The bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter are up-to-date and 
will be of help to the student in- 
terested in examining any particular 
question in greater depth than is 
possible in a textbook. 

A singular feature of USSR: A 
Concise History, is that forty per- 
cent of it consists of appendices. 


Among other items, there are ten 
pages of “Biographical Notes on 
Important Soviet Officials,’ una- 
bridged versions of the Soviet Con- 
stitution and the Communist Party 
Statute adopted in 1961, Khru- 
shchev’s destalinization speech of 
1956, and, finally, some sixty pages 
on “Soviet Views of the Sino-Soviet 
Dispute.” The idea of exposing stu- 
dents in an introductory course to 
primary sources is certainly a good 
one, but unfortunately the over- 
whelming bulk of the selections 
deals with the very recent past. 
Thus there is very little material, 
for instance, on the 1917-1939 pe- 
riod, which in many ways is far 
more engrossing than the _ last 
twenty-five years. At the very least, 
a more extensive coverage of the first 
two decades of Soviet rule would 
have given this section of the vol- 
ume a better balance than it now 
has—an important consideration for 
any work intended to be used pri- 
marily as a textbook. Still, Mr. 
Dmytryshyn has made a start in the 
right direction, and one should be 
grateful for that. 


Matcorm FE. Carroii: Soviet 
Commumsm and Western Opimon 
1919-1921. (Edited by Frederick 
B. M. Hollyday.) Chapel Hill, Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1965. 


UNFORTUNATELY, a _ disap- 
pointing book. To begin with, its 
title is misleading inasmuch as Mr. 


Carroll does not deal essentially 
with Western opinion on Soviet 
communism during the 1919-1921 
period, but rather with diplomatic 
relations between Western states 
and Russia, with internal develop- 
ments in Russia, Germany, France, 
Great Britain and the United 
States, and with the various mili- 
tary conflicts in which Russia was 
engaged during those two years. 
The ostensible theme of the book 
result of this misguided and obvi- 
receives only sporadic attention. The 
ously overambitious undertaking is 
that the reader is overwhelmed by 
an array of details which do not 
add up to a very meaningful his- 
torical account. In any case, most 
of the subjects on which the author 
touches have been adequately and 
often excellently treated in other 
studies on which Carroll leans 
heavily. 

Secondly, the writing is rather 
wooden, frequently awkward, and 
at times not even correct. Two ex- 
amples will suffice: “Karl Radek de- 
veloped the thesis that coexistence 
was the policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment in the Manchester Guardian 
(January 8, 1920)” (p. 29). “Per- 
suaded that the White Russian 
cause was irretrievably lost and anx- 
ious to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, 
the British tried to restrain him 
[Wrangel| from aggressive action, 
the British High Commissioner in 
Constantinople warning, June 3, 
that an offensive would result in the 
loss of British interest in the fate of 
his army” (p. 82). Slipshod writing 
might be overlooked in a volume 
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that otherwise makes a significant 
contribution to scholarship. But in 
this case the author’s difficulty with 
the English language is yet another 
obstacle for the prospective reader. 


Abraham Ascher 


The Land and Its People 


GrorcE B. Cressey: Soviet Po- 
tentials: A Geographic Appratsal. 
Syracuse, New York, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. 


THE SCHOLAR who proposes to 
answer one of the perennial ques- 
tions concerning competition be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
West frequently finds himself in a 
rather awkward position. On the 
one hand, he must be loyal to the 
methods and standards of his dis- 
cipline; on the other, the very pos- 
ing of the question of competition 
places a value judgment upon the 
results of his research which con- 
stantly intrudes. 

Thus, Professor George B. Cres- 
sey, Maxwell Professor of Geogra- 
phy at Syracuse University, at- 
tempts to answer the question, 
“Does the USSR have the environ- 
mental potentials with which to be- 
come the world’s greatest state?” 
(The dust jacket simply states that 
this book “provides up-to-date 
background on our opponent in the 
struggle for world leadership.”) 
When we find, then, that the north- 
ern tundra and certain desert areas 
in the USSR offer possibilities for 
only a pitiful kind of human exis- 
tence, are we to consider this “for- 
tunate” or “unfortunate”? Profes- 
sor Cressey himself takes the most 
generous, although somewhat con- 
tradictory, path out of this dilemma 
by considering unfortunate what his 
original question implies to be for- 
tunate. 

Soviet Potentials is most valuable 
as a source of geographic informa- 
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tion about the Soviet Union for 
persons previously unacquainted 
with the area. The volume contains 
enlightening discussions of the spe- 
cific characteristics of the conti- 
nentality of the Soviet climate, and 
of the demographic, geographic, ge- 
ologic, and economic features of the 
country. The assessment which 
emerges is that of a nation both 
blessed and condemned by nature. 
Although the Soviet Union derives 
much of its strength from its size, 
its very dimensions form an ob- 
stacle to efficient administration. 
While its resources in minerals are 
perhaps the greatest in the world, 
a considerable portion of that re- 
serve is inaccessible. The great 
spaces which protect the Soviet Un- 
ion from invasion multiply the prob- 
lems of internal transportation. The 
fertility of the Ukraine is concen- 
trated in the most vulnerable sec- 
tion of the nation and offers a 
temptation to invaders. The mag- 
nificent river and canal system is 
enormously limited in its usefulness 
by long periods of frigid weather. 
The multinational character of the 
USSR simultaneously increases the 
appeal of the state for its admirers 
and raises questions of ethnic divi- 
sions and irredentism across inter- 
national borders. The occupation 
of Mackinder’s strategic heartland 
coincidentally means entrapment 
within a land mass without access 
to oceans. 

All these conflicting factors are 
carefully weighed by the author in 
his assessment of Soviet potentials. 
His conclusion is, “The United 
States of America enjoys assets of 
climate, soil, resources and location 
which seem to outweigh those of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. If the two people have 
equal technical ability, patriotism, 
and determination, the United 
States should keep in the lead. The 
only way in which the Soviet Union 
can overtake America is by more 
sacrifice and harder work than the 
latter cares to invest.” 


Prof. Cressey’s survey is marred 
by a number of minor but bother- 
some defects. Many observations 
are either trite or quite inexact in 


meaning. At the beginning, we learn 
that “in all the world there is no 
other country quite like the Soviet 
Union.” Further on, we read that 
“Soviet planning finds its basis in the 
supposed logic of dialectical ma- 
terialism.” And in yet another spot, 
we are told that “just as all roads 
led to Rome, so.many roads and 
railways center on the [Soviet] 
capital.” The discussions of eco- 
nomic growth and international re- 
lations are already rather outdated 
in view of the author’s failure to 
mention either the recent slowdown 
in Soviet industrial growth or the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. And, finally, 
though the book makes no claim 
to original scholarship, it is disturb- 
ing to find publications of US Con- 
gressional Committees cited for basic 
geographic data more frequently 
than either Western or Soviet pri- 
mary sources. 


Loren R. Graham 


Turmoil in Africa 


Micuaet Lorcuie: Zanzibar: Back- 
ground to Revolution. Princeton, 


N.J., Princeton Univ. Press, 1965. 


THE PRO-COMMUNIST aura 
surrounding the Zanzibar revolu- 
tion of January 1964 and its after- 
math tended, for many, to obscure 
the underlying causes of the explo- 
sion itself. The pro-Soviet, pro- 
Chinese, and even pro-Cuban lean- 
ings of some of the actors in the 
drama were represented by some 
commentators as the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the upheaval, and 
even as evidence of Communist 
authorship of the revolution. Others, 
on the other hand, saw the roots 
of the revolt as lying in a purely 
local history of social unrest and 
racial violence and felt that Com- 
munist attributions were irrelevant 
to the real issues. Nor was this 
just a difference of opinion between 
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armchair commentators and those 
on the spot; many eyewitness ob- 
servers of events attributed them 
to Communists, while many who 
only read of them preferred to re- 
gard the revolt as fundamentally 
a local conflagration. 

Mr. Lofchie’s timely book is 
above all a study of events leading 
up to the revolution. He spent 18 
months in Zanzibar in 1962-63 do- 
ing field research for the study— 
and consequently did not know at 
the time that he was, in effect, 
studying the “background to a 
revolution.” He learned Swahili, 
which is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the coastal peoples and 
their way of life. “Leaders of all 
political parties,’ he says, “coop- 
erated with this study.” His com- 
pendious bibliography includes 
much out-of-the-way material. The 
recent history of Zanzibar is, in 
general, well documented so far as 
official reports and the local press 
are concerned (over 20 newspapers 
or periodicals were circulating in 
the island before the revolution), 
but there was also much party lit- 
erature that could only be obtained 
by a researcher on the spot. 

Mr. Lofchie tells the story of how 
a multiracial society, which was 


nevertheless in many respects a har- 
monious society, became divided by 
bitter racial antagonisms. Political 
strife, the struggle for control of 
a future independent Zanzibar, be- 
came racial strife between Africans 
and Arabs. In this situation, those 
who regarded themselves above all 
as Zanzibaris might perhaps have 
merited recognition that they were 
putting national interests first. But 
the exponents of multiracialism were 
to be found primarily in the Arab- 
dominated Zanzibar Nationalist 
Party. “Arab nationalists,” Mr. 
Lofchie calls them, and he dismisses 
their patriotic pretensions. “Arab 
nationalism,” he says, “despite its 
liberal multiracial ethos, was basi- 
cally a conservative if not altogether 
reactionary phenomenon”: it 
wanted “to return Zanzibar to . . 
oligarchic rule by a small landown- 
ing minority” (p. 157). In contrast 
to Arab ambitions, Mr. Lofchie sees 
the nationalism of the African com- 
munity as a defensive reaction to 
the above—“‘a movement of fear 
rather than hope.” 

The tragedy of the situation was 
that even up to a late stage in the 
long drawn-out pre-independence 
turmoil, so many of the Shirazis, 
the real sons of the soil of Zanzibar 


and Pemba, were still setting their 
faces against the racial appeal. 
Then, when the ZNP leaders had 
the chance to show their own multi- 
racialism by agreeing to a coalition 
government after the 1963 election 
with its disastrously anomalous re- 
sult, they rejected it and thereby 
sealed their fate. “Force,” says the 
author, “had become the only 
method by which African leaders 
could oust the Arab ruling caste 
from its historic position of political 
and economic supremacy and create 
an African-ruled state” (p. 12). 
Yet the new regime now has its 
own multiracial ethos. One hopes, 
with Mr. Lofchie, that racial har- 
mony will be “far greater” in the 
future. 

Those interested in the “leftist” 
trend in Zanzibar politics will find 
the author’s account of the origins 
and ideology of the Umma Party 
interesting but tantalizingly brief. 
Whatever the cause of the revolu- 
tion, this trend has come in on 
its back. But this would require 
another book on its own. For the 
prerevolutionary phase, no one 
could want a more informed and 
readable guide than the present 
work. 

David Morison 
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HISTORY_IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


General Maleter: A Memoir 


By Peter I. Gosztony 


he place was Budapest; the time, between 

7:00 and 8:00 A.M., October 24, 1956. A 

tall, spare, still rather young-looking officer 
wearing the uniform and insignia of a colonel in the 
Hungarian People’s Army strode hurriedly through 
the streets of the old Buda section of the capital, 
skirting the west bank of the Danube, on the way 
to his headquarters on Castle Hill. He was Pal 
Maleter, formerly a Panzer officer and now—as one 
of more than 2,000 army colonels—the little known 
commander of the Army’s Technical Auxiliary 
Forces. Yet, the turbulent events of the next ten 
days were to thrust him suddenly from obscurity 
into the limelight of history as one of the heroic 
figures of Hungary’s 1956 revolution. 

Although the streets of Buda remained deceptively 
quiet, the capital was in fact already in a state of 
mounting chaos by the morning of October 24th. 
What had started out the preceding afternoon as a 
massive but peaceful demonstration by students 


During the 1956 revolt in Hungary, Dr. Gosztony 
was an officer in the Hungarian Army and served 
under General Maleter at the Kilian Barracks wm 
Budapest. He now lives in Switzerland, where he 1s 
Director of the Swiss East European Library im 
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and workers demanding greater political freedom 
and an end of Rakosist police repression had sud- 
denly been transformed into revolutionary carnage 
by the action of the hated security police (AVH) 
in firing upon the unarmed crowds. The demon- 
strators had then procured or seized what weapons 
they could lay their hands on and had begun fight- 
ing back in a sudden outburst of pent-up fury. 
Early on the 24th Soviet tanks had moved into 
the fray at the regime’s request, and insurrectionary 
violence was rapidly spreading. 

Colonel Maleter reached his headquarters in Uni 
Street to find it the scene of frantic activity and 
confusion. Telephones were ringing, couriers were 
coming and going, and all sorts of conflicting reports 
were flooding in from Pest, the eastern section of 
the city across the Danube, telling of armed clashes 
at various points. Maleter was particularly concerned 
over the situation of the Kilian Barracks, a mas- 
sive 200-year-old masonry structure in the heart 
of Pest, which housed about 1,000 technical troops, 
mainly new recruits, directly under the command of 
Maleter’s headquarters. Communications with the 
barracks had been cut off since the preceding eve- 
ning, when a crowd of demonstrators had forced 
the barrack gates and, without bloodshed, taken 
possession of most of the garrison’s weapons and 


ammunition. In the absence of orders, the barracks 
commandant, Captain Csiba, had chosen not to 
resist the demonstrators by armed force, but to re- 
main “neutral.” 

Soon after the Colonel’s arrival, Captain Csiba 
at last managed to contact the headquarters by 
telephone and reported not only these events but 
also the fact that Soviet tanks had appeared on 
the scene after dawn and opened fire on the bar- 
racks, evidently believing it to be in insurgent hands. 
(Actually the tanks had been fired upon by insur- 
gents stationed in the nearby Korvin Passage but 
thought that the fire came from the barracks.) In 
answer to Csiba’s request for instructions, Colonel 
Maleter promised to seek a clarification of the situa- 
tion as speedily as possible. 

At 10 A.M., however, Maleter received telephone 
orders from the Ministry of Defense to report there 
at noon for watch duty in the operations section of 
the Army General Staff. Although the Ministry 
was situated across the river in Pest, some distance 
from the headquarters, Maleter and a few fellow 
officers decided to go there on foot in view of the 
uncertain conditions in the streets. Along the way 
they were struck by the sight of armed bands of 
students, workers and ordinary civilians, some of 
them carrying the tricolored Hungarian flag with 
the Soviet hammer and sickle (added to the flag by 
Rakosi) torn out of the center. Soviet tanks were 
also in evidence in some districts. Nevertheless, the 
group safely made its way to the Defense Ministry. 

At the Ministry the atmosphere was one of con- 
fusion and tense anxiety. Even the Soviet “advisers” 
who were on hand, Maleter and his accompanying 


officers noted, papesced on the verge of panic. Ma- 


leter then went on duty in the operations section, 
and as the hours passed, incoming reports indicated 
not only that the situation in Budapest was rapidly 
deteriorating, but that the insurrection was spread- 
ing to the provinces. The whole country appeared 
to be gripped by revolutionary fever. 

During the night of October 24-25, Colonel Ma- 
leter received telephone reports of new and alarm- 
ing developments at the Kilian Barracks. Some 
political officers stationed there, acting in defiance 
of Captain Csiba’s orders to preserve neutrality, 
organized a small armed party which made surprise 
sorties from the barracks in an attempt to round 
up and disarm insurgents holed up in the adjacent 
Korvin Passage. Some ten insurgents were taken 
prisoner and locked up inside the barracks before 
the raiding party was fired upon and one of the 
officers wounded. Hitherto the insurgents had re- 
garded the Kilian garrison as “friendly,” but now 
word quickly spread through the neighborhood that 
AVH troops had taken up positions in the barracks 
and were holding insurgent prisoners. As a result, 
the barracks came under violent insurgent attacks 
on the morning of the 25th. Captain Csiba reported 


these circumstances to Colonel Maleter at the De- 
fense Ministry and asked for speedy assistance. 


y this time Maleter’s watch duty was com- 
pleted, and he obtained authorization to 
proceed personally to Kilian with an armored 

unit to investigate the situation and relieve the 
garrison. The relief force, consisting of five tanks 
of the Hungarian 33rd Armored Regiment, set out 
for the barracks at full speed, reaching its destina- 
tion at about 11 A.M. on the 25th. The insurgents 
in the Korvin Passage, seeing that the tanks flew 
the Hungarian flag, held their fire. 

Once inside, Maleter conferred briefly with Cap- 
tain Csiba and then ordered the garrison to cease 
all hostilities. Learning that some insurgents were 
being held prisoner, he had them brought into the 
barracks infirmary where he proceeded to interro- 
gate them. The author of the present article, who 
at that time was stationed at the Kilian barracks 
as a service officer, recorded in his diary what then 
took place: 


. Maleter’s gaze fell wpon one of the prisoners, 
a young man with a frank and intelligent-looking 
face. He asked him his name and occupation, how 
he had obtained arms, and what reasons had led 
him to participate in the uprising. The young man 
replied courageously, without appearing in the least 
overawed. He spoke of the miserable standard of 
living, of the freedoms which existed only on paper, 
and of the nationalist aspirations of the people, which 
in recent years had been completely frustrated and 
deprived of meaning. He also spoke of the list of 
sixteen demands which the students had dissemi- 
nated in the streets during the demonstrations of 
October 23. Unable to remember one of the points, 
he felt in his pocket and produced his Commumst 
Party membership card, inside which—paradoxically 
—was a typewritten copy of the sixteen demands. 

There was a moment of silence. Maleter then rose 
and ordered everyone out of the infirmary. From the 
hallway outside, we could hear him telephoning. 
Shortly afterward, he called us in again and ad- 
dressed himself to the young insurgent: 

“Listen to me. I am setting you free, you and your 
companions. Go back to the insurgents. Tell them 
that I am proposing a cease-fire. We are all Hun- 
garians. I am not firing on you and I shall not do 
so; but this means that you must not fire either. 
Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the young man ina firm votce. 

“Neither we nor you,” Maleter repeated, and then 
held out his hand to the young man. This hand- 
shake between a colonel of the Hungarian People’s 
Army and one of the insurgents, who were still being 
described by the government-controlled radio as 
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Part of the huge procession of students and civilians 
which marched through the streets of Budapest on 
October 23, 1956, to demonstrate for greater freedom 
and an end of Soviet domination. The demonstrators 
carry traditional Hungarian flags without the Com- 
munist hammer and sickle added by Rakosi. 


“counterrevolutionary bandits,’ was warmly ap- 


plauded. 


As a result of the truce agreement, all fighting 
ceased in the vicinity of the barracks by three o- 
clock that afternoon. The insurgents came out from 
their positions in the Korvin Passage, and a jubilant 
crowd gathered outside the barracks. Colonel Ma- 
leter’s appearance at the entrance to receive the 
report of a patrol, which had gone out under a flag 
of truce, evoked a spontaneous demonstration of 
enthusiasm. The author’s diary records the scene: 


A young man succeeded in making his way through 
the crowd and approached the Colonel. He was car- 
rying a Kossuth emblem |in commemoration of the 
hero of the revolution of 1848| which he had no 
doubt fashioned himself. He asked the Colonel's 
permission to substitute it for the Soviet red 
star over the barracks gateway. Maleter smilingly 
agreed, and some of his own soldiers straightaway 
began demolishing the plaster star which had been 
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an eyesore to patriotic Hungarians for years. Within 
minutes the Kossuth emblem had taken its place.... 

The crowd, which included both freedom fighters 
and unarmed civilians, then began firing questions 
at Maleter, who answered straightforwardly without 
trying to sidestep even the most “delicate” tssue. 
His replies quickly convinced the crowd that he 
was not their enemy. When he was asked what he 
thought about the intervention of Soviet forces, the 
Colonel’s features hardened and his obviously sincere 
answer left no doubt that he shared the insurgents’ 
view that foreign troops had no business bemg on 
Hungarian soil, much less interfering in affairs which 
ought to be settled by the Hungarians alone. The 
discusston led to a curtous conclusion: there was 
scarcely any difference between the Colonel’s ideas 
and those of the insurgents. At most they differed 
in matters of form, but not on essential principles. 

A middle-aged man with the look of a worker then 
asked Maleter outright: “Tell us, comrade Colonel, 
what is it that you want?” 

After a split second of surprise, Maleter repled 
firmly: “What I want, what we all want, I hope, 1s a 
free, independent and socialist Hungary. But to 
achieve that we need the support of every patriot.” 

Maleter’s response was greeted with wholehearted 
enthusiasm. Everyone wanted to shake his hand and 
to embrace him. Maleter tried to calm the fervor of 
the crowd, but he seemed heartened by the reassur- 
ance it provided that the insurgents were indeed not 
“fascist counterrevolutionaries,’ but courageous pa- 
triots motivated by genuine concern for the country. 


he man acclaimed by the crowd was hitherto 
unknown to them. Even today, it is no easy 
matter to retrace all thé stages of his career. 

Pal Maleter was born in 1917 at Eperjes, a town 
in that part of Upper Hungary which was ceded to 
Czechoslovakia following World War I. His father, a 
professor of law, was a democrat imbued with the 
traditions of 1848, and he instilled in his only son 
these same ideas as well as a deep loyalty to the 
Hungarian motherland. Although the young Pal 
dreamed from boyhood of a military career, he did 
not wish to serve in the Czechoslovak army and con- 
sequently decided to study medicine, enrolling in 
1935 at the University of Prague. After about three 
years, however, the 1938 partition of Czechoslovakia 
resulted in the return of his native region to Hun- 
gary, and young Maleter, now able to realize his 
boyhood ambition, abandoned medicine and entered 
the Ludovica Military Academy in Budapest to 
prepare for an army career. Graduating first in his 
class, he received his commission as a lieutenant in 
the Hungarian Army in December 1942. By then, 
Hungary—under the rule of Admiral Nicolas Horthy 
—was an ally of Germany in World War II, and 
Maleter was eventually assigned to combat duty on 


the eastern front in the spring of 1944. Some months 
later, he was taken prisoner by the Soviet forces in 
the southern Ukraine and sent to a prison camp. 

Soon afterwards, Maleter was visited at the camp 
by Zoltan Vas, a Hungarian Communist exile, then 
serving as a colonel in the Red Army. As a result 
of Vas’ persuasion, Maleter agreed to attend the Red 
Army’s Anti-Fascist Ideological School (Antifa) at 
Kiev, whose task was to reindoctrinate captured 
military personnel to serve as partisan fighters in the 
“liberation” of their countries from the Germans. 
The indoctrination evidently had a profound in- 
fluence on Maleter’s thinking, for he decided to ac- 
cept duty with the partisans. He distinguished him- 
self as commander of a partisan force fighting the 
Germans in northern Transylvania and was deco- 
rated by Soviet Marshal Rodion Malinovski. 

After the liberation, Maleter took part in the reor- 
ganization of the Hungarian Army and became com- 
mander of the personal guard of the first President of 
the new Hungarian Republic, Zoltan Tildy. He 
joined the Communist Party and, after the Com- 
munist assumption of full political power in 1949, 
was assigned to a post in the Ministry of Defense, 
then headed by Mihaly Farkas, a trusted follower 
of the Stalinist party leader, Matyas Rakosi. Ma- 
leter soon found, however, that Rakosi and Farkas 
looked upon him as politically “unreliable.” He re- 
mained a colonel while Soviet-trained officers who 
were his contemporaries became generals, and he was 
assigned to minor bureaucratic tasks such as drafting 
army regulations. At the same time, he became more 
and more disillusioned with the Stalinist policies of 
the Rakosi leadership. 

During the first government of Imre Nagy, from 
1953 to 1955, Maleter’s personal fortunes took a 
slight turn for the better. Major General Istvan 
Bata, who replaced Farkas as Defense Minister, 
assigned Maleter to reorganize the technical auxiliary 
branch of the Army, which was placed under his 
command. Nagy’s overthrow in 1955, however, 
marked a revival of Stalinist political dominance, 
which persisted until October 1956 in the face of 
mounting popular discontent. 

It is not known whether or not Maleter took any 
part in politics at this time, or how he felt about the 
increasingly vocal demands of the students, writers 
and intellectuals for greater democratic freedoms 
and national independence. What is certain is that, 
on that afternoon of October 25th, 1956, Pal Maleter 
felt impelled to embrace the cause of the insurgent 
workers and students. 


ays of feverish activity followed. While the 
government-controlled radio repeatedly 
called upon the insurgents to lay down their 
arms, promising them an amnesty, Soviet tanks con- 
tinued to pound away at rebel-held buildings on the 


main boulevards and in the workers’ districts. The 
insurgents resisted fiercely, using “Molotov cock- 
tails” and whatever weapons they could muster. The 
Russians fell victim to panic and fired recklessly on 
dwellings, hospitals and historic buildings. 

Witnessing this wanton destruction, Colonel Ma- 
leter appealed by telephone to the Ministry of De- 
fense and even to the Soviet military command. He 
received a promise that shooting would be halted, 
but a few hours later still more Soviet T-34 and 
Stalin tanks were thrown into the fighting. When 
this occurred, Maleter was in the barracks infirmary. 
One of his wounded soldiers remarked bitterly, “You 
see, comrade Colonel, how the Soviets keep their 
word!” 

Maleter, making no reply, hurried to a wing of the 
barracks facing on Ferenc Boulevard and, with a 
grim face, watched the Soviet tanks moving by. 
Then he strode rapidly back to the infirmary and 
telephoned the Defense Ministry, asking to speak 
with the Minister in person. Having been put 
through, he demanded that the Minister personally 


Hungarian Army soldiers joyfully breaking up a pair of 
Soviet red star emblems which have been torn down 
from entrances to a military installation in Budapest. 
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intervene with the Soviet military authorities to get 
them to order the withdrawal of the tanks from the 
capital. Those who were standing at Maleter’s side 
overheard the Minister’s reply as it filtered from the 
telephone apparatus: “I regret, comrade Colonel, 
but there is unfortunately no possibility of my exert- 
ing any influence whatever on the Soviet opera- 
tions.” 

Maleter’s features hardened. Speaking deliberately 
and weighing every syllable, he said: “In that case, 
I must inform you that I shall open fire on the next 
Soviet tank that approaches the Kilian barracks!” 

The die was now cast. Maleter ordered his men 
to make Molotov cocktails, sent out patrols in search 
of arms, and placed the barracks in a state of defense 
readiness. He also established contact with Gergely 
Pongracz, the commander of the insurgents in the 
Korvin Passage, and organized systematic collabora- 
tion for the maintenance of order and defense against 
Soviet attack. 

At this juncture, the formation on October 27th 
of a new government headed by Imre Nagy and 
including several non-Communist ministers aroused 
hopes for the early restoration of peace. On the 
28th the new government announced its acceptance 
of several major insurgent demands, among them the 
abolition of the AVH, a democratization of national 
political life, and negotiations for a readjustment of 
Soviet-Hungarian relations on the basis of equality 
and independence. It also proclaimed an immediate 
and general cease-fire and announced that the 
Soviets had agreed to withdraw their forces from 
Budapest. The insurrection that had begun on Octo- 
ber 23rd appeared on the verge of victory. 

This turn of events was to have far-reaching con- 
sequences for Colonel Maleter. On the evening of 
October 30th, Free Radio Kossuth broadcast a per- 
sonal message for Maleter directing him to contact 
Zoltan Vas, now serving as Supply Commissar for 
Budapest and probably the only man in Prime Min- 
ister Nagy’s entourage who knew Maleter person- 
ally. Succeeding in reaching Vas by telephone, Ma- 
leter was informed that a car would be dispatched to 
the Kilian Barracks to pick him up and bring him to 
the Parliament building. There Vas and Maleter, 
who had first met when Maleter was a prisoner-of- 
war in the Soviet Union in 1944, greeted each other 
as old friends. Vas then introduced Maleter to Prime 
Minister Nagy, who told Maleter that his services 
were urgently needed in organizing a new temporary 
security force incorporating Hungarian army troops, 
police, and insurgent armed formations. Maleter 
promptly placed himself at the government’s dis- 
posal. 

The next day, October 31st, representatives of the 
“Revolutionary Committee of Armed Insurgents” 
met at the Kilian Barracks with representatives of 
the government, the army and police. At the conclu- 
sion of the three-hour meeting, a resolution was 
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adopted announcing the amalgamation of regular 
army and police units and various insurgent armed 
groups into a national guard force which would as- 
sume the task of maintaining order with the with- 
drawal of the Soviet forces from Budapest. This 
force was to continue in existence until such time as 
the Soviet forces were entirely withdrawn from 
Hungary. 


hat same evening, Maleter learned that the 

Council of Ministers had elevated him to the 

rank of Major-General and appointed him 
Deputy Minister of Defense in the Nagy govern- 
ment. From then on, his new and heavy responsibili- 
ties kept him almost constantly at the Parliament 
building. Although the Soviet forces in Budapest 
began pulling out of the capital and its environs as 
agreed upon, subsequent reports of the arrival of 
fresh Soviet units in Hungary caused the government 
grave concern. Maleter was quick to grasp the 
ominous implications of this new development, yet 
he hoped that the threat of a new and more powerful 
Soviet intervention might still be averted if domestic 
order could be speedily reestablished, the workers 
persuaded to go back to their jobs, and normal life 
restored. It was with these objectives in mind that 
he personally appealed to the workers, in a radio 
broadcast, to end the general stoppage of work, and 
paid a visit to Cardinal Mindszenty at his Buda 
palace to urge him to lend his support to the Nagy 
government. 

Despite the reports of menacing new Soviet troop 
movements, there was a moment when General 
Maleter seemed to feel that the Russians might keep 
their word. On the evening of November 2nd, he 
returned to the Kilian Barracks accompanied by 
Major-General Istvan Kovacs, the new Chief of 
Army General Staff, and Colonel Szucs, of the De- 
fense Ministry. In high spirits, he told Captain 
Csiba and other officers of the Kilian garrison: 
“Peace is very near. The Russians have agreed in 
principle to the permanent withdrawal of their forces 
from Hungary.” 

In the course of the evening, Maleter spoke at 
length about the future of Hungary. “We want a 
socialist Hungary,” he said, “there can be no ques- 
tion about that. We are not going to return the land, 
the factories or banks to their former owners: we 
want no more of that sort of exploitation. Our first 
task is to reestablish order. We must set to work 
and ensure calm; that is the only way we can exert 
any influence on the Soviets.” 

Captain Csiba broached the threat posed by the 
reported entry of fresh Soviet reinforcements into 
Hungary. 

Maleter, however, shook his head and replied: 
“The Soviet Union already has military forces in 
Hungary far in excess of what would be needed for 
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Major-General Pal Maleter (left) discussing plans for the defense of Budapest with Lt.-General 
Karoly Janza (center), then Minister of Defense, and Major-General Istvan Kovacs, Chief of 
Army General Staff. Maleter replaced Janza as Defense Minister on November 3. 


possible action against us. In my view, the concen- 
tration is directed against the West; the Soviets 
probably want to put on a show of force. For us, it 
is essential not to break the cease-fire, even by a 
single shot. Such a mistake could have incalculable 
consequences. Let’s watch our nerves. We need to 
keep calm and careful.” 

Here, I believe, lies the only true answer to the 
question which has so often been asked since: Why 
didn’t General Maleter mobilize and concentrate his 
forces in preparation for a possible second Soviet at- 
tack on Budapest? It was, I think, because he recog- 
nized realistically that if the Soviet Union did indeed 
intend to crush the revolution by force of arms, Hun- 
gary had no hope of offering successful resistance. 


n Saturday, November 3rd, Maleter went 

early to the Parliament building to resume 

negotiations with the Soviet military delega- 
tion headed by General Malinin. The conversations 
took place in an outwardly friendly atmosphere, and 
certain agreements in principle were reached con- 
cerning the withdrawal of Soviet garrison forces from 
Hungary, including Soviet acceptance of a deadline 
of January 15, 1957, for completion of the with- 
drawal. Returning to the Kilian Barracks in the late 
afternoon, Maleter showed the record of the meeting 
to several of his officers, including Captain Csiba. 
He was in an optimistic mood and told his sub- 
ordinates that he would be going to the Soviet gen- 
eral headquarters at Tokol that same evening to 
work out detailed arrangements for the Soviet with- 


drawal. Besides Maleter’ as its head, the Hungarian 
delegation was to be composed of Minister of State 
Ferenc Erdei, Chief of Army General Staff Major- 
General Istvan Kovacs, and Colonel Szucs, of the 
Defense Ministry. 

Maleter’s subordinates at Kilian, who had been 
closely following the reports of Soviet troop move- 
ments towards the capital, were far from happy over 
his decision to go to Tokol. Captain Csiba even pro- 
tested, “But, comrade General, suppose the meeting 
were to conceal a trap. They might be planning to 
arrest you, or simply hold you there.” 

“TI cannot imagine that they would do such a 
thing,” Maleter replied, then paused for an instant, 
“although who knows? Such things have hap- 
pened before in the course of history—even rather 
frequently in Soviet history. But even if it were to 
be so, it is still my duty to attend this meeting. You 
will remain here and keep watch for me!” 

These were to be the last words Maleter spoke to 
the officers of Kilian. At eight o’clock that evening, 
he and his personal aides left the barracks in a Rus- 
sian Pobeda staff car, which took them to the Parlia- 
ment building. From there the full Hungarian gov- 
ernment delegation set out for Tokol, some 15 miles 
south of Budapest. 

The delegation arrived at the Soviet headquarters 
at 10 P.M. and was formally received by a Russian 


1QOn this same day (November 3rd), Maleter replaced 
Lt.-General Karoly Janza as Defense Minister in the 
Nagy government. 
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general officer while a guard of Red Army soldiers 
stood at “present arms.” The negotiations, con- 
ducted for the Russians by Generals Malinin, Cher- 
banin and Stepanov, got under way in an atmo- 
sphere of seeming cordiality and understanding. As 
agreement had already been reached on basic ques- 
tions, only matters of detail remained to be resolved. 
Periodically during the discussions, the Hungarian 
delegation reported the progress being made to 
Prime Minister Nagy by telephone. After midnight, 
however, communications between Tokol and the 
Parliament building in Budapest were suddenly cut 
off. Powerless to act, the government leaders in the 
capital could only wonder what was taking place. 

Six years later, Sandor Horvath, a former Hun- 
garian army private who accompanied Maleter to 
Tokol as a bodyguard, gave this eyewitness account 
of the events that followed: 


Everything seemed to be going ahead smoothly in 
the office where the negotiations were taking place. 
At least that was the impression we had in the ante- 
room, judging from what we could hear of the discus- 
sions going on inside. . . . Then, towards midnight, 
twenty Soviet militiamen wearing green caps sud- 
denly burst into the room... . They shouted a 
password and pointed their submachine guns at our 
delegation. ... I was watching the boss |General 
Maleter| through the door, which had been torn 
down. ... The others were pale ... but his fea- 


tures remained immobile. “So that was it!” he said 
to the Russians, as he calmly rose to his feet. I 
grasped my submachine gun with the thought that I 
might be able to fire a few rounds at the men in 
green caps before they could get me, but it was too 
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late. Two militiamen seized hold of me, and there 
was a scuffle. I managed to shake them off momen- 
tarily and again grabbed my submachine gun, when 
the boss shouted to me: “Stop! It’s no use resisting. 
... What else could I do? His words were always 
orders for me, and I let them take away my gun. 


Subsequently, there were some persons who 
claimed knowledge that General Ivan Serov himself, 
chief of Soviet State Security, had headed the MVD 
militiamen who carried out the arrest of the Hun- 
garian delegation, and that the Soviet generals 
present had even manifested some opposition. These 
are ridiculous assertions! As was established after- 
wards, the Russians were already making prepara- 
tions for the second Soviet intervention as early as 
November 2nd, in both the military and political 
fields. It was quite simply to reduce to a minimum 
the resistance they could expect to encounter that 
they lured the key leaders of the Hungarian armed 
forces into a trap. That was why Malinin and his 
colleagues were so friendly in their dealings with the 
Hungarian representatives at the Parliament build- 
ing in Budapest, and why they proposed to pursue 
the negotiations at Tokol on the evening of Novem- 
ber 3rd. The Soviet Union wanted to run no risks in 
its war on tiny Hungary—and showed no qualms of 
conscience about its choice of methods. 


mmediately after their arrest, the members of 
the Hungarian’ delegation were placed under 
guard in a room of the headquarters building. A 
short while later, armed guards led one prisoner after 
another into the courtyard. As soon as the door had 


The shell-shattered walls 
of the Kilian Barracks 
after the stubborn resist- 
ance of its defenders had 
finally been overcome by 
the massive second Soviet 
attack which began on 
November 4, 1956. 


closed behind each one, a burst of machine-gun fire 
was heard, leading those still in the room to believe 
that their colleagues had been executed and that 
they were about to meet the same fate. Actually 
the Russians were firing into the air, and the whole 
thing was a carefully-staged and macabre trick 
designed to reduce the members of the delegation to 
a state of terrified submission. It had the desired 
effect. One by one, the prisoners let themselves be 
led, without resistance, to another building where 
they were locked up in separate basement cells. 

General Maleter and his fellow prisoners were kept 
at Tokol until November 9th. Just before sunrise on 
that date, they were taken to the small airfield at 
Csepel and put aboard a plane which flew them only 
as far as the Matyasfold airport, a few miles east of 
Budapest. From there, under heavy military escort, 
Maleter was driven by car to the residential district 
in Pest reserved for Soviet diplomats and officials, 
where he was locked up in the cellar of a villa con- 
verted by the Russians into a temporary prison. 

From then on, General Maleter’s fate was en- 
shrouded in a silence broken only by occasional un- 
confirmed rumors. Some reports claimed that he 
had been spirited out of Hungary and was being 
held prisoner in the Soviet Union. The West Ger- 
man newspaper Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
was the first to publish a report (January 18, 1957) 
to the effect that preparations were being made for 
Maleter’s eventual trial. 

Early in February 1957, an Austrian businessman 
named Hans Petrakovitz, who had been imprisoned 
for a short time in Budapest following the revolu- 
tion, managed to get out of Hungary and back to 
Vienna. Petrakovitz reported that Maleter had 
been in detention at the same prison in Budapest 
where he (Petrakovitz) had been held, and that he 
had seen the General only a few days before obtain- 
ing his release. Maleter, he said, appeared to be 
much thinner, but his faith seemed to remain un- 
shaken. 

The official silence continued until June 1957, 
when it was at last broken at a press conference for 
foreign journalists in Budapest. The correspondent 
of the American Associated Press asked pointblank 
what had happened to General Maleter. The Hun- 


garian government spokesman, Istvan Szirmai, gave 
the following laconic reply: 


Pal Maleter, who played a leading role in the coun- 
terrevolutionary events [of last October] ts in pre- 
ventive detention. Once the inquiry 1s over, his case 
will come before the courts. As far as I know, Ma- 
leter 1s not wl, 


Months went by without any further reports on 
Maleter’s fate. Various groups and organizations 
abroad, including the special investigating commis- 
sion of the United Nations, intervened in an attempt 
to obtain clarification, but the Hungarian govern- 
ment, which was already preparing to try Nagy, 
Maleter and others for “counterrevolutionary con- 
spiracy” against the state, remained silent. 

Except for the officially published indictment and 
judgment of the court, little is known about the 
actual trial, which was held entirely in camera. With 
Nagy, Maleter, and the other defendants in the 
dock, the Supreme Court opened its proceedings in 
Budapest on January 20, 1958. Thanks to the inter- 
vention of his second wife, Judith Gyenes, Maleter 
was defended by Janos Kardos, a Budapest attorney. 
The trial dragged on for months and was interrupted 
and resumed several times, apparently as a result of 
seesawing political relations between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. In April and May, at the 
time of a visit to Budapest by Polish Premier Go- 
mulka, it was even thought to have been abandoned. 

The concluding sessions of the Supreme Court 
took place between June 9 and 15, 1958. General 
Maleter, exercising his right to make a final state- 
ment in his own defense, denied en bloc the accusa- 
tions against him, and it was with his head held high 
that he listened to the verdict handed down by the 
court on June 15th. Maleter was sentenced to death, 
as were Imre Nagy, Jozsef Szilagyi and Miklos 
Gimes. The sentences were carried out the next day 
in Budapest. Maleter was not granted the right to 
say farewell to his wife. 

The official communique announcing the execu- 
tions did not reveal how they were carried out. Ac- 
cording to some reports, General Maleter was shot 
by a firing squad. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


The “Essential Love” of 


Simone de Beauvoir 


nkind critics (particularly 
those of her own sex) have 
not ceased to belabor Mlle. 


de Beauvoir for her sin—cardinal 
in the eyes of the reviewers—of dis- 
agreeing with the critics’ values and 
judgments. Also, with her monu- 
mental indiscretion, Simone de 
Beauvoir has not resorted to those 
gestures which in the eyes of the 
Western literary establishment go 
far in palliating a pro-Soviet and 
anti-American attitude: she refuses 
to shed a tear for Russia’s artists 
and intellectuals. Dr. Zhivago bored 
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By Adam Ulam 


her, she admits. Even Bertrand 
Russell would not go that far. Yet 
this very frankness, or, if one pre- 
fers, exhibitionism makes her mem- 
oirs a superb and enlightening docu- 
ment.* 

“T wanted to be widely read in 
my lifetime, to be esteemed, to be 
loved.” It is the pursuit of these 
quite normal and laudable ambi- 
tions that accounts largely for de 
Beauvoir’s and Sartre’s commit- 
ment to the Left. An uncommitted 
writer in the France of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s might perhaps be widely 
read (though it did help the author 
of a first book to be known as a 
member of a specific ideological 
milieu), but he would hardly be es- 


1§. de Beauvoir, Prime of Life, 
Cleveland, World Publishing Company, 
1962; Force of Circumstances, trans- 
lated by R. Howard, New York, Put- 
nam, 1965. 


teemed. The road to recognition and 
success, the road which left behind 
the horrors of the existence of a pro- 
vincial high school teacher, led 
through an identification with a 
cause, with a philosophy. Simone’s 
baptism as a Marxist is described 
with a Boswellian simplicity. She 
had always felt herself a believer, 
she writes, but had no need to read 
the gospels: “I made no distinction 
between Marxism and any other 
philosophy to which I had become 
accustomed.” 

But finally (one suspects at 
the urging of some of her more in- 
tellectual friends) she had to read 
Das Kapital: “A new day dawned 
upon my world at the instant that 
I saw labor as the source and sub- 
stance of all values.” Endowed with 
this dazzling truth, which she makes 
plain she would defend against the 
whole world, Mlle. de Beauvoir felt 
she could be a Marxist with a clean 
conscience. 


o be sure, her own and her 

friends’ devotion to Marxism 

was never to be slavish or 
unaccompanied by reservations. In 
defining their own relationship, 
Sartre also gave an unwitting de- 
scription of the couple’s attitude to- 
ward communism: “What we have 
is an essential love; but it is a good 
idea for us also to experience contin- 
gent love affairs.” ? Yet the trouble 
with this position is that commu- 
nism frowns upon such eclecticism, 
that it demands full, all-absorbing 
loyalty and devotion. The French 
Communists have valued Sartre as 
an ally, and most of all as a critic of 
America, but in their eyes he could 
never be an Aragon with his poems 
in praise of communism and his 
membership in the Central Com- 
mittee. At times the thought, the 
most horrible suspicion that can 
cross the mind of the Communist, 
would strike them: They were be- 
ing used by Sartre and his com- 
panion instead of vice versa. Hence 
the occasional Communist vitupera- 
tions which descend on the heads of 
the famous couple and which de 
Beauvoir rather roguishly repro- 
duces, following immediately, how- 
ever, with the assertion that “even 
with the orthodox Communists, 
even with the Soviet Union, our 
bridges were not burned.” Thus 
the “essential love” still remains, 
though Sartre did not see eye to eye 
with the Soviet leaders on the 
suppression of the Hungarian up- 
rising. 

The Russians on their part show 
tolerance and decide—as Mlle. de 
Beauvoir oddly puts it—“not to 
alienate the sympathizers who had 
refused to accept Budapest.” One of 
the latter is invited to Russia in 
1957, when one of Sartre’s plays is 


2Mlle. de Beauvoir failed to recog- 
nize a more down-to-earth version of 
this dialectic when, as she relates later, 
she was being propositioned by a 
butcher. When she rather snobbishly 
refused, giving as grounds that she al- 
ready had a boy friend, the man of the 
people professed to wave away the dif- 
ficulty: a person may like beef and yet 
once in a while would enjoy the variety 
of eating a slice of ham. 


being performed in Moscow. The 
author’s breathless conclusion: “it 
was a new and important develop- 
ment, the discovery that one could 
attack the USSR on a specific point 
without being considered a traitor.” 
She forgets to add: unless one hap- 
pened to live in Hungary. 

What lies behind this “essential 
love” which no Budapests, no en- 
counters with the admittedly bleak 
reality of Chinese and Soviet life, 
can dispel? Mlle. de Beauvoir 
warns us off those psychoanalytic 
explanations so beloved by the non- 
Communist intellectuals when it 
comes to analyzing the motivations 
of their Communist or fellow-travel- 
ing brethren. Yet one would do her 
and Sartre an injustice in attribut- 
ing their behavior and opinions 
solely to self-interest or naiveté. 
However trite it may sound, an in- 
tellectual often finds a certain mor- 
bid fascination in the puritanic and 
repressive aspects of the Soviet 
regime, and also in its enormous 
outward self-assurance, which con- 
trasts so saliently with the apolo- 
getic, hesitant self-image of the 
democratic world. When this facade 
of self-assurance began to collapse, 
first after the revelations about 
Stalin in 1956, and then as a conse- 
quence of the split in the Commu- 
nist camp, many Western intel- 
lectuals began to shed their loyalty 
to the one-time idol, now certainly 
more humane than it had been 
under Stalin. 

On the side of puritanism, Mlle. 
de Beauvoir’s triumphant exhibi- 
tionism is proof enough that she has 
never been able to shake off the ef- 
fects of her early upbringing and 
indoctrination. The most shocking 
of her admissions concerns her glut- 
tony for American movies. With 
priceless candor she records her fas- 
cination with trials featuring the 
more unusual forms of perversion. 
There are visits to bordellos both in 
France and abroad. Throughout all 
those recitals there is an undercur- 
rent of revulsion and censorious- 
ness. It may well flow into the long- 


ing for a society where American 


movies would be severely rationed, 
no public accounts of trials involv- 


ing sexual perversion allowed, and 
no brothels tolerated. The writer 
would be required to exhibit the joy 
of living and a positive attitude—in 
brief, socialist realism. As it is, the 
author is compelled to write for her 
own middle class which she hates, 
and to receive the congratulations 
of the philistines for the boldness 
and optimism of her autobiography 
—concerning a life which, as she 
says pitifully, disgusted her at times 
so much that “I would have rather 
been dead than alive.” The last 
chapter with its pathetic evocation 
of the dread of old age would please 
a religious moralist and would per- 
suade him that the author is not im- 
mune to the call of the religion of 


her childhood. 


e are, however, more in- 
terested in the more mun- 
dane and less personal as- 
pects of de Beauvoir’s memoirs. To 
return to the attraction of commu- 
nism for an intellectual, it is the fact 
that it is a system of thought and 
not just a way of life and a body of 
institutions which makes it seduc- 
tive. That is, of course, a fairly 
commonplace statement, yet both 
Prime of Life and Force of Circum- 
stance serve to fill it out with mean- 
ing. If so-called Americanism had 
as its basis an abstruse philosophical 
theory rather than a set of plain 
assertions written in the unmystify- 
ing language of 18th-century ration- 
alism, it would undoubtedly sit 
better with some intellectuals. Cer- 
tainly with Sartre and de Beauvoir. 
The latter relates a charming story 
testifying to one of the decisive mo- 
ments in the formulation of Ex- 
istentialism. Raymond Aron, fresh 
from a year in Berlin and German 
philosophy, informs our couple that 
for a phenomenologist an apricot 
cocktail may become the foundation 
of a philosophy. This information 
makes Sartre “pale with emotion.” 
It sets him to the study of the ap- 
propriate German philosophers, 
with whose help he elaborates his 
own philosophy. 
Now Marxism clearly is a philos- 
ophy; Soviet Russia is not just a 
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state and society but also a philos- 
ophy-in-being. As a result, the 
negative aspects of Soviet society 
are in the nature of an optical illu- 
sion, the consequence of the viewer’s 
inability to see the logic of history. 
Murder of countless innocent people 
during the Great Purge? Mlle. de 
Beauvoir quotes approvingly Mer- 
leau-Ponty’s analysis: “In 1936, in 
a Soviet Russia isolated, threat- 
ened and unable to preserve the 
Revolution except at the price of 
monolithic severity, all opposition 
assumed the objective aspect of 
treason.” Racial discrimination in 
America is a palpable and an ir- 
remediable evil, and no argument 
that things are being improved can 
be recognized. 

But the purges in the Soviet 
Union, quite apart from the fact 
that “objectively” they did not ex- 
ist, prove in retrospect the superi- 
ority of the Soviet regime: What 
other political system has been so 
generous as to acknowledge its holo- 
caust of mass murders of innocent 
people, when in fact no such ac- 
knowledgement and apology were 
necessary? Ehrenburg’s opinion 
about the forced labor camps and 
their inmates is blandly reproduced 
in Force of Circumstance: a few 
years before he had told de Beau- 
voir and Sartre at a Peace Congress 
that “nobody” would write about 
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the camps since only inveterate 
anti-Communists believed in their 
existence; however, now that every- 
body knew such things had existed, 
why talk about it? In the author’s 
words: “The return of those who 
had been deported was even creat- 
ing dificult problems; which meant 
that the reading public would not 
easily tolerate having a knife turned 
in the wound.” 

Poor America, on the other hand, 
has no such. philosophical or dia- 


lectical justifications. All that 
counts here is the present: racial 
discrimination, exploitation. The 


last volume-of the autobiography 
was being written when some Amer- 
ican sociologists were discovering 
that the enemy was not really just 
Wall Street, but the huge imper- 
sonal forces in American life whose 
impact has rendered the individual 
isolated and alienated. This insight 
is eagerly snatched by our author. 
“Eve Merriam in an article pub- 
lished in 1960 in The Nation has 
demonstrated that the American 
male is crushed, not by the female, 
but by the organization.” How 
can the multi-million-dollar efforts 
of the United States Information 
Agency prevail against such a dem- 
onstration? Eve Merriam and The 
Nation have spoken, and from St. 
Germain des Prés to New Delhi the 
intellectuals will nod sadly and ap- 


provingly over this new insight into 
the American tragedy. 


s a mirror of an age of an intel- 
lectual milieu, de Beauvoir’s 
autobiography is thus unsur-— 

passed. In the face of so much can-_ 
dor, richness and revelation it would 
be pointless to become indignant, to” 
argue, to try to refute this or that 
palpable absurdity. It would be un- 
fair also not to mention that occa- 
sionally anti-American feelings of an 
intellectual of Sartre’s generation 
are combined with a strange attrac- 
tion for this incomprehensible so- 
ciety. “But there was something 
about life over there, something 
vast and unencumbered, which fas- 
cinated us at a deeper level, beyond 
all question of right and wrong.” 

Nor should one lapse into cheap 
anti-intellectualism. Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s public fits of passion in 
that vein (and perhaps they helped 
persuade his colleagues that he 
needed a rest) served to remind us 
that the disgruntled and discon- 
tented artist or writer is a part of 
the social scene not only in the 
West. If a final word is needed, it is 
just that the artist’s craving for 
excitement should not, without a 
careful scrutiny, become identified 
as social conscience or a_ political 
philosophy. 


Writers in Prison 


EDITORS’ NOTE: On September 13, 1965, Andrei Siniavski, a literary critic, and Yuli 
Damiel, a poet-translator, were arrested in Moscow. Although Soviet citizens were not 
informed about the arrests, the news soon reached the outside world, setting off a series 
of protests from leading writers and intellectuals in Western Europe, the US and Latin 
America. As this tsswe goes to press, the trial—held exactly five months after the arrest of 
the two authors—has just been concluded. The first of the articles below, which appeared 
under the title of “Writers && the Police” in the January 1966 issue of Encounter and which 
is reprinted with the Editors’ permission (© Encounter, London), deals principally with 
the works of the two writers. The second examines the treatment accorded Siniavski and 
Damiel before and during their trial. 


The Arrests 


“In the course of the interrogation 
it was established that everything I had 
written was pure invention, the prod- 
uct of a morbid and ill-intentioned 
mind. .. .” 


—Tertz, The Trial Begins (1960). 


“The investigation continues. Any 
moment there will be a new wave of 
arrests. If they search the house and 
find this manuscript under the floor- 
boards, they’ll pick up every single 
one of us... .’’ 


—Tertz, The Makepeace Experiment 
(1965). 


“Man becomes a truly sincere and 
valuable being once he loses his official 
attributes—his profession, his name, 
his age... .” 


—Tertz, Thoughts Unaware (1965). 


ow ironic it is that at the 
moment when a_ Soviet 
writer has been awarded a 
Nobel Prize for literature, other 
Soviet writers should go to prison 


for exercising their profession in the 
light of their own conscience. 

When the people of Veshenskaia 
village in the Don Cossack coun- 
try learnt about Sholokhov’s award, 
they began dancing around the 
writer’s house. The Soviet press was 
delighted and featured the event for 
weeks. Gone were the abusive 
words about the Swedish Academy, 
considered at the time of the Pas- 
ternak affair to be “an instrument 
of imperialist intrigues.” Sholokhov, 
who had been so sarcastic about it, 
clearly had no intention of renounc- 
ing the award, and of course no- 
body made the effort to compel him 
to do so. Nor was Jean-Paul Sartre 
heard to suggest that Sholokhov 
should follow his own example. 
The Western “bourgeois” press 
applauded the decision: although 
Sholokhov has not written any ma- 
jor work for the last 25 years, all 
critics seemed to agree that he fully 
deserved the Prize for his early 
masterpiece—even if there was 
some doubt as to which edition was 
to serve as the authorized version 
of The Quiet Don (it had been re- 
written more than once to suit the 
party line). 


Yet there was a jarring note in 
the jubilation. Le Monde sug- 
gested that now that the author 
of The Fate of a Man has joined 
“the community of great writers,” 
he was under an obligation to inter- 
vene with the Soviet authorities on 
behalf of Siniavski: were he to do 
so, he would show not only estheti- 
cally, but also morally, that he de- 
served the international honor. 

In the West, Mr. David Carver, 
the general secretary of the in- 
ternational association of writers, 
PEN, sent on November 11, 1965, 
a telegram of protest to Alexei Sur- 
kov, of the Soviet Writers’ Union. 
Tertz’ British publishers, Collins, 
declared: 


A writer has the right to try to 
make his work known to the reading 
public. It is not a crime under 
Soviet law to send manuscripts 
abroad. The dilemma of a writer 
such as Tertz 1s one created by 
Soviet literary policy, which faces 
him with the choice of either being 
silent or compromising his artistic 
integrity. The only way out for 
a writer of Tertz’ uncompromising 
honesty was to publish his manu- 
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scripts abroad. For this he should 
be admired and not condemned. 

It should be noted that Paster- 
nak was not arrested for sending 
the manuscript of Dr. Zhivago to 
Italy, and that Valery Tarsis suf- 
fered no penal consequences for 
sending the manuscript of Ward 7 
abroad. 


Many prominent literary person- 
alities have now joined in the pro- 
test, including the French Nobel 
Prize-winner Francois Mauriac, Al- 
berto Moravia, Arthur Miller, and 
others. 


he case is not only full of 

dramatic irony, but it may 

well be one of the most ex- 
traordinary cases in recent literary 
history. It is more than a sensa- 
tional instance of literary clandes- 
tinity. If Siniavski is indeed Tertz, 
this is a case of a man who not only 
lived two parallel literary exist- 
ences, but who achieved distinction 
in one of them as a literary scholar 
and critic and in the other as a 
writer of fiction, and who in each 
case employed a very different “in- 
dividual style.” 

Abram Tertz is well known and 
appreciated in the West; his books 
have been published in twenty lan- 
guages. His essay “On Socialist 
Realism,” which appeared in 1959, 
was a sharp dissent from the official 
Soviet esthetic doctrine, boldly pro- 
claiming faith in a “phantasmagoric 
style” and “an art in which the 
grotesque will replace realistic de- 
scriptions of life.’ According to 
Tertz, 


bf 


such an art would correspond best 
to the spirit of our time. May the 
fantastic imagery of Hoffmann and 
Dostoevski, of Goya, Chagall and 
Mayakovski...and of many 
other realists and non-realists teach 


1QOn this novel, see “In Russia’s {n- 
sane Asylums,” by Laszlo Tikos, Prob- 
lems of Communism, September-Octo- 


ber 1965—Ed. 
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us how to be truthful with the aid 
of the absurd and the fantastic." 


This promise was made good. In 
his novels and stories—The Trial 
Begins, The Icicle, and The Make- 
peace Experiment *—Tertz gave ar- 
tistic expression to his theoretical 
propositions and was widely ac- 
claimed for style, humor, and in- 
ventiveness. Apart from Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, Tertz is undoubtedly 
the most outstanding talent to 
emerge in Russia since the pre-Sta- 
linist 1920’s. His imagination has 
been compared to that of Leskov, 
his satire to that of Gogol, his fan- 
tasy to that of Kafka; certainly his 
preoccupation with the question 
“how to restore love to the human 
heart” reminds one of Dostoevski. 
A writer in the New York Times 
observed that “in a more rational 
and freer world, any Russian writer 
might well be proud of having writ- 
ten the fiction, essays, and aphor- 
isms of “Abram | Tertz’y 2 7 

Has he already reached his ma- 
turity? Perhaps not. Still, both the 
accomplishment and the originality 
are there. More than that, he ap- 
pears to be firmly rooted in the 
realities of his own country, draw- 
ing on his specific experience of 
Soviet life for his extraordinary fan- 
tasies and allegories. He has regis- 
tered his disenchantment clearly 
enough: 


To our new God we sacrificed not 
only our lives, our blood and our 


2 Abram Tertz, On Socialist Realism, 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1960, pp. 
94-95. 

3“The Trial Begins” was first pub- 
lished in Encounter, January 1960, and 
“The Icicle” in February 1962. [The 
Makepeace Experiment was published 
by Pantheon Books in 1965—Ed.] In 
his essay on Socialist Realism, inciden- 
tially, Tertz praised Sholokhov’s And 
Quiet Flows The Don but remarked 
that as a model for “Socialist Realist” 
writing it had, curiously enough, found 
no imitators. In a recent interview, 
Sholokhov remarked (Daily Telegraph, 
December Ist): “I am for writers who 
write honestly, looking into the eyes of 
the authorities, and who write for 
publishers here and not abroad. . . .” 


bodies. We also sacrificed our snow- | 
white soul after staining it with © 
all the filth of the world. ... So 
that prisons should vanish forever, 
we bult new prisons. So that all 
frontiers should fall, we surrounded 
ourselves with a Chinese Wall. So 
that work should become rest and 
a pleasure, we introduced forced la- 
bor. So that not one drop of blood 
be shed anymore, we killed and 
killed and killed. 

In the name of the Purpose, we 
turned to the means that our ene- 
mies used: we glorified Imperial 
Russia, we wrote lies in Pravda, we 
set a new Tsar on the now empty 
throne, we introduced officers, ep- 
aulettes and tortures. ... 


Thus he differs from some other 
of the younger writers who have 
emerged since Stalin’s death (e.g. 
Tendriakov, Kazakov). They have 
been able to get their works pub- 
lished and even officially accepted; 
perhaps the main difference is be- 
tween their more straightforward 
realism and his almost surrealist 
style which owes more to Gogol and 
Dostoevski than to Tolstoy and 
Chekhov. 

To accuse him of being “anti- 
Soviet” is irrelevant and superficial. 
Was Dostoevski anti-Russian? or 
Faulkner anti-American? His atti- 
tude to the environment in which 
he has grown up and been formed, 
as surely as Mirgorod and Peters- 
burg formed Gogol, or Oxford, 
Mississippi, formed Faulkner, is 
certainly satirical. But his contem- 
plation of human folly in its spe- 
cifically Soviet setting has not led 
him to a Swiftian contempt for 
mankind. 


he work of “Tertz” would be 

outstanding enough in itself 

as literary achievement, but 
his double, Andrei Siniavski, a lit- 
erary historian and critic, has also 
achieved remarkable success despite 
the fact that in this role his artistic 
exuberance had of necessity to be 
subdued and cautious. His writings 
under his own byline were almost 
unknown in the West. 


Andrei Siniavski and Yuli Daniel 
both belong to the Russian genera- 
tion which went through the.war 
and came back to their university 
studies in those early postwar years 
when the intellectual life of the 
country was dominated by an at- 
mosphere of total terror. The cre- 
ative forces among the intelligent- 
sia could do nothing but lie low. 
They seemed cowed and submissive 
to the eyes of the outside observer, 
but often the struggle to maintain 
intellectual and moral integrity in 
such conditions was invisible and 
heroic. In the past their only mode 
of expression was silence; their sym- 
bol was Boris Pasternak. In more 
recent years people like Siniavski 
have played an important public 
role in articulating humanist values, 
in defending them against the “dog- 
matists.” The effort was _ being 
made, on the one hand, to restore 
the broken continuity with the past 
of Russian literature, and, on the 
other, to elaborate the rationale for 
“new writing” free from the so- 
cialist-realist dogmas of partunost 
and narodnost. Many of these 
writers and critics have been asso- 
ciated with the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature; their ideas have 
increasingly found open expression 
in the pages of a journal like Novyt 
mir, the main forum of “the liber- 
als.” It was here that Siniavski 
published most of his articles and 
book reviews and Daniel has pub- 
lished his translations of non-Rus- 
sian poets. 

Daniel is a comparatively incon- 
spicuous figure whose published 
work consists of skillful rendering 
of verse from Slav, Yiddish, and 
Caucasian languages. His Arzhak 
story, “This is Moscow Speaking,” 
is a fantasy of what would happen 
if a dictatorial government sud- 
dently announced a “Day of Per- 
mitted Murders.” His story “The 
Man from MINAP” is about a 
student of a Moscow Scientific In- 
stitute whose special ability to de- 
termine the sex of a child at 
conception is based on an extraor- 
dinary effort of concentration (he 
thinks of Karl Marx). 


Siniavski, who after the war stud- 


ied at Moscow University (Stalin’s 
daughter Svetlana was his fellow 
student there), obtained his doctor- 
ate in the early 1950’s at the age 
of 27. His dissertation was on 
Maxim Gorky’s long, unfinished 
novel Klim Samgin. He seems to 
have combined a career of research 
and teaching at Moscow University 
with the writing of essays and re- 
views. He has recently become one 
of the most articulate and effective 
spokesmen for the Moscow literary 
intelligentsia, among whom there 
was deep and widespread shock at 
his arrest. 

For many Russians his name has 
been linked with that of Pasternak, 
whose disciple he was. It was Sini- 
avski who wrote the long, scholarly 
introduction to a new edition of 
Pasternak’s poetry, finally pub- 
lished in Moscow after many quar- 
rel-filled delays over what could, 
or could not, be included. This vol- 
ume is a significant step forward— 
even though it does not include such 
a key poem as “Hamlet” from the 
Zhivago cycle—after the meager 
selection which appeared in 1961. 
Siniavski made his mark by re- 
viewing this older anthology for 
Novyi mir (March 1962). For him 
the selection was biased and unrep- 
resentative; individual poems had 
been censored; “a number of mem- 
orable verses are missing, others 
have been changed, in some poems 
the ending is missing.” In the re- 
cent edition— in large measure due 
to Siniavski’s efforts—much of this 
damage has been repaired. For 
example, the first stanzas of Pas- 
ternak’s famous poem about Alex- 
ander Blok—discreetly replaced by 
asterisks in the 1961 edition!—have 
now been made available to Russian 
readers. The first of these stanzas 
is: 


Only the 
know 
Whom critics are to propagate 
With praise, or criticize 

And liquidate. 


influential ‘yes-men 


Who can doubt that Siniavski has 


landed in his present predicament 
because he has run afoul of “the 


influential yes-men”? They pre- 
vented Boris Pasternak from ac- 
cepting the Nobel Prize (and they 
now rejoice in the award of it to 
a more acceptable laureate). 


iniavski’s interpretation of Pas- 

ternak, as expounded first in 

his 1962 article and at greater 
length in his introduction to the 
1965 edition, is probably the most 
sophisticated to have appeared so 
far in any language. Both essays 
illuminate Pasternak’s difficult po- 
etry for the reader with scholarship 
and critical sensitivity. His central 
problem is how Pasternak sought 
profound, though unobtrusive, po- 
etic sermons in humble everyday 
activity, the humdrum and _ the 
commonplace, in nature and in all 
other things taken for granted by 
man in the heat of his “historical” 
pursuits. In this respect Siniavski 
found that Pasternak was in many 
ways a kindred spirit to the late 
Robert Frost (about whom he 
wrote a perceptive essay in Novy 
mir for January 1964). 

Siniavski has outraged Russia’s 
literary establishment not only by 
his subtle advocacy of Pasternakian 
values, but also by several frontal 
attacks on the “dogmatists.” The 
most notable appeared in the De- 
cember issue of Novyi mir in 1964. 
It is a review of a scurrilous novel, 
The Blight, by Ivan Shevtsov, lam- 
pooning Soviet artists in the spirit 
of Khrushchev’s notorious attack on 
them during his visit to the Manége 
art exhibition in 1962. The novel 
appeared somewhat belatedly (in 
time for Khrushchev’s fall) in an 
edition of a hundred thousand. 
Like Kochetov’s novel, The Broth- 
ers Yershov, it was intended to 
whip up popular feeling against So- 
viet artists who had deviated from 
“socialist realism,” and to represent 
them as degenerates and criminals; 
they were bent on subverting the 
established order by such well co- 
ordinated, conspiratorial methods 
that the defenders of the faith are 
almost powerless. At first sight 
Siniavski’s review of this particu- 
larly grotesque neo-Stalinist fantasy 
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might appear to be just another 
blow in the running fight that has 
now been going on for several years 
between the “liberals” and “conser- 
vatives” (or whatever one chooses 
to call them) in the Soviet press. 
This polemic has been legitimized 
by the “cultural” powers-that-be. 
Apart from brief interludes (at the 
end of 1962 and the beginning of 
1963, when Khrushchev temporar- 


One of the more frequent accusations against 
Siniavski before and during his trial was that he 


i 


was “doublefaced”—1t.e., that he attacked the 
“Soviet way of life’ while writing under a pseu- 
donym, and defended it against similar attacks 
when writing under his own name. 

The fact, however, is that there 1s a striking 
similarity in tone and content between the vari- 
ous works of “Abram Tertz” on the one hand, 
and the literary scholar Andrei Simavski on the 
other. In both roles he emerges as the social 
critic par excellence, and while he is understand- 
ably more circumspect in his “legal” than in has 
“illegal” works, the objects of his colorful and 
satirical pen are basically the same. Here, for 
instance, is the concluding section of a critical 
essay on a scurrilous novel about “enemies” of 
“socialist realism” in Moscow artistic circles, 
written by I. Shevtsov, and entitled The Plant 


Louse: 


... I. shall... permit myself to use a quota- 
tion, one that in my opinion gives a good explana- 
tion of the misfortune that befell Ivan Shevtsov. 
This quotation is borrowed from a certain ancient 


ily upset the balance between the 
two sides), the polemic has gone 
on as rhythmically as a ping-pong 
match. In his review Siniavski 
begs off polemic in a way which 
characterizes his cultivated mind. 
“Perhaps, rather than attack Ivan 
Shevtsov, it would be better to pity 
him, to sympathize with him. . . .” 
One can imagine how this appeal 
for calm must have infuriated the 


Tertz: Siniavski 


raging winds . 


dogmatists. Siniavski’s attempt to 
raise the level of Soviet literary 
criticism to that of civilized dis- 
course as it is universally under- 
stood is no doubt part of his “es- 
trangement.” 

There were several earlier skir- 
mishes in print with the dogmatists. 
He was attacked by them for his 
article on the prerevolutionary po- 
etic school of Acmeism (which he 


“These stones, being sometimes angular and 
sometimes round insofar as they are more or less 
smoothed by the air and the winds, rush upon 
the cities and fields with a horrible shriek of 
. . Creatures struck by this as- 
tonishing blow which they have been unable to 
escape howl and roar, overcome by dejection and 
fear. People in the fields and ricks who are over- 
taken by the hail cover their faces and expose 
to it their tough and not-so-sensitive backs, but 
they are frequently dashed down by its fury and 
hug the ground to escape the pounding stones, 
like soldiers in battle dodging the deadly lead... . 

“Such is the Detractor. An envious and con- 
suming fire glares from his eyes, and from his 
fierce jaws hailstones of abuse and bad language 
spew onto enemies and friends. These strike and 
hit cruelly, torment and sting, and it is impos- 
sible to hide from them anywhere. But to our 


good fortune, through this the Detractor destroys 
his own success; and on being scorned he dis- 


disappears. 


book in which various wonders of nature and 


human nature are discussed. Among other inter- 
esting subjects, one finds here a scientific explana- 
tion of the hail that falls to earth in the form of 
“hard and icy stones.” I will beg you in advance 
to forgive the length of the excerpt: The style 
of the old book, immeasurably beautiful, at the 


and diversity 


same time is somewhat in harmony with the 


human passions that rage in Shevtsov’s novel, 
and the text cited may serve as a postscript to 
his work, which descended on us all of a sudden, 


like hail. 
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appears, like the hail melting on the hot earth. 
“It brings fear, strikes and frequently kills; 
“But hardly does it appear than it quickly 


” x 


*From The Light Visible in Faces: or, the grandeur 
in the creative 
revealed in nature and customs, explained by physical 
and moral images and adorned by a word worthy of 
these subjects for the benefit of all estates of men, 
and particularly of young orators, poets, painters and 
other artists,” St. Petersburg, 1789. 


intentions which are 


—Exerpt from A. Siniavski, ‘Tract or Libel?,” 
Novyi mir, Moscow, No. 12, Dec. 1964; 
translated in The Current Digest of the So- 


viet Press, New York, March 31, 1965. 


praised in the Concise Literary En- 
cyclopedia) and for his contribu- 
tion to the third volume of the his- 
tory of Soviet Russian Literature: 
1941-1957 (in which he was critical 
of false war heroics). According 
to the diehard literary journals, 
the former provided “evidence of 
serious shortcomings” (Literatura 
i zhizn, Moscow, July 19, 1962), 
and the latter was _ particularly 
“pernicious”: 


Here an attempt is made to tnter- 
pret the character of the Great Pa- 
triotic War hero portrayed in the 
works of Soviet writers. According 
to Siniavski, it appears that there 
was really nothing heroic about 
him; he was just an ordinary small 


man. .. (Oktiabr, No. 1, 1961) 


Siniavski, who is himself a war 
veteran, replied by attacking the 
dogmatists for “embellishing” re- 
ality. He also took up the defense 
of the young poets, praising Voz- 
nesenski, Yevtushenko, and Akh- 
madulina. In an article, “For 
Poetic Activity” (written in collabo- 
ration with another liberal critic, A. 
Menshutin ), he voiced an individu- 
alistic poetic credo which is ana- 
thema to the party overseers of 
literature: 


In the poetry of today one feels a 
need for a deeper involvement in 
life. ... to relate poetry to one’s 
own experience... to find out 
one’s own standpoint on reality. . 


(Novyi mir, No. 1, 1961) 


This, needless to say, was quali- 
fied by the literary functionaries as 
a distortion which overemphasizes 
“the subjective at the expense of the 
objective” and “the literary form at 

the expense of vital content” (V. 
Bushin, “Violets Smell Differently,” 
Literatura i zhizn, Feb. 17, 1961). 


n 1964 Siniavski published (with 
Menshutin) a major work on 
Poetry of the Early Revolu- 
tionary Days: 1917-1920, which 
appeared under the sponsorship of 


the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
This volume of almost 450 pages 
has been listed by The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (September 30, 
1965) as one of “the more impor- 
tant books published in languages 
other than English since the end of 
19599; 

Siniavski’s literary position is re- 
flected in this book as clearly as 
in his introduction to the Pasternak 
poems. He stresses that “new po- 
etry” emerges as a result not only 
of new content but also of new 
artistic form, or revitalized use of 
the traditional forms. He was most 
explicit in the March 1965 issue of 
Novyi mir, where he puts his hope 
in the emergence of a literary 
“movement breaking down dogmas 
and cliches, not tolerating compro- 
mises, striving to live in a new way, 
in its own way... .” 

His many-sided interests include 
science-fiction, on which he_ has 
written two critical essays, and 
painting. Siniavski (together with 
I. Golomshtok) has published a 
popular booklet on Pablo Picasso 
(printed in 1960 in an edition of 
100,000 copies), presenting him for 
the first time to the Soviet public, 
explaining his works and his role 
in the development of modern 
painting and modern art in general. 
He has thus broken the “socialist- 
realist” taboos in several fields of 
artistic endeavor and carried on the 
many-faceted struggle for intellec- 
tual and artistic emancipation and 
for access to modern culture. 

His arrest is a blow to the whole 
milieu of the Soviet liberal intel- 
ligentsia and more particularly to 
that of the magazine Novy mir, 
whose editor, Alexander Tvardo- 
vski, had praised him in its forti- 
eth anniversary edition (January 
1965). 

Novyi mir has been under fire 
for a long time. A particularly vi- 
cious attack on it came in early Au- 
gust, when the critic Yuri Lukin 
published an article in Pravda 
called “Only a Semblance of the 
Truth,” in which he was especially 
incensed about the novelette by 
Vasili Semin which appeared in 
the June issue of Novyt mir. Lukin 


argued that by portraying only 
“small truths,’ Semin had arrived 
at “the big untruth.” 

Given his connection with Novy1 
mir, Siniavski’s arrest a month later 
must have looked ominous to the 
nonconformist writers. Yet the edi- 
tors of the magazine have reacted 
in such a way as to show that they 
have by no means given up the 
struggle. As one of them once said 
(in a conversation with the Yugo- 
slav, Mihajlo Mihajlov): “If we 
are attacked, we won’t limit our- 
selves to a defensive posture... .” 

And indeed, the new issue of 
Novyi mir which went to press 
three weeks late (after Siniavski’s 
arrest) took up the challenge by 
reasserting its policy of publishing 
works which provide “a sober un- 
derstanding of life as it is,” rather 
than a picture of “illusory well- 
being.” The editorial, which seems 
to have been hastily added at the 
end of the magazine, referred to its 
programmatic anniversary article 
and declared that’in the controversy 
about it “the old problem of truth 
in the arts has occupied the center 
of attention.” It condemned the 
concept of dividing truth into “great 
truths” and “small truths”: 


There cannot be any truth, pro- 
vided it is really truth, which would 
be unnecessary, dangerous, or m- 
significant to our literature, just as 
there 1s no lie that could be im any 
way useful to it. . [To those 
who say| “Not all kinds of truth 
are needed,” we reply: “No, our 
art needs the whole truth.” 


hus the battle continues. In 

this battle the fate of Siniav- 

ski is not just “the fate of a 
man,” but it clearly has a bearing 
on the course of Russian literature 
as a whole. This situation is not a 
new one in Russian history. When 
Pushkin had written his poem 
“André Chénier in Prison,” the cen- 
sors excised several stanzas; it circu- 
lated nevertheless in its original 
form in manuscript. The story of 
the illegal manuscripts of Chaadaiev 
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and Belinski and their troubles 
with the censors are too well known 
to need recounting. The attitude 
of Russian officialdom to writers 
appears, unfortunately, to have 
changed little since the days when 
the Tsarist police chief, Bencken- 
dorff, made the inglorious and un- 
forgettable comment on Pushkin’s 
death: “Why do you make such a 
fuss about an individual who did 
not even hold any important post?” 
Surely many Soviet officials do 
nothing but echo his complacent 
words: “Le passé de la Russie était 
magnifique, son présent est mag- 
nifique, et son futur sera encore plus 
magnifique.” 

Tertz satirized the continuity of 
the police mentality down the ages 
in his portrait of a Soviet police 


official, the worthy Colonel Tarasov, 
in “The Icicle”: 


The dialectic was not Colonel Tara- 
souv’s strong point, but he had a 
great and insatiable soul. Perhaps 
the soul of Tamerlane, Peter the 
Great, or Friedrich Nietzsche—l 
turned over the various possibilities 
in my mind... . 

But on closer inspection, things 
turned out to be rather different. 
When I looked a little more care- 
fully into the recesses of his large, 
heavyweight body, I saw drawn up 
behind him policemen of various 
ranks, guards, and overseers. 


They went back to the most an- 
cient civilizations and they emerged 
from the darkness in such strict 
order that at first I thought they 
all had the same face, but then I 
saw what it was: each was of a 
higher rank than his predecessor, 
as though they had been born espe- 
cially for the purpose of rising by 
one degree during their lives. The 
last had been a leutenant-colonel 
in the reign of Alexander the Sec- 
ond. This was the closest rank to 
Colonel Tarasov, who thus stood 
at the apex of the whole evolution. 


We can only hope that Tertz’ 
“Colonel Tarasov” will be mindful 
of the fact that his Tsarist prede- 
cessors allowed Russian writers to 
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publish abroad with impunity. If 
and when the successors of Benck- 
endorff, Arakcheev, and Zhdanov 
commence _ proceedings _ against 
Andrei Siniavski and his friend, 
this would not be the first time 
that the Soviet authorities have put 
themselves in the dock before the 
outside world. When “the trial be- 
gins,” it is also their own. 


Leopold Labedz and 
Max Hayward 


(Mr. Labedz is co-editor of Survey 
magazine in London. Hts articles 
on political and cultural develop- 
ments in the Communist world 
have appeared in various European 
and American journals. Mr. Hay- 
ward is presently with St. Anthony’s 
College, Oxford. He is the author 
and editor of numerous books on 
Soviet literature. ) 


“Traitors in 


the Dock” 


hen it comes to unbridled 

cynicism, the Soviet press 

has probably no equal. Ten 
days after a Moscow court sent 
Siniavski and Daniel to labor camps 
for seven and five-year terms re- 
spectively, Pravda proclaimed in an 
editorial: 


In our country, art and literature 
live in a free and pure atmosphere 
of the universal interest of the 
whole people. 

Completely free in their creatwe 
activities, in the choice of subject 
and form of their works, the men of 
Soviet art and letters tell the truth 
about our life, our lofty ideals and 


the feelings and aspirations of the 
builders of communsm. 


The Soviet leaders, of course, 
were on the spot. Curiously enough, — 
it seems as if they had not been pre- . 
pared for the universal storm of 
protest and indignation which the 
farcical trial and barbaric sentenc-— 
ing of the two writers aroused even — 
among left-wing, pro-Communist, 
and bona-fide Communist circles 
throughout the entire world. “We 
are back to the times of Hungary,” 
declared the Italian pro-Communist 
writer Vasco Pratolini (Paese 
Sera, Rome, February 18); “it is 
dreadful that at this time the works 
of Siniavski and Daniel can produce 
fear, and that a book, through its 
author, can be imprisoned rather 
than contested, criticized, rejected 
or fought.” Even Louis Aragon, 
whose dedication to the Communist 
cause has survived the purges of the 
1930’s, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, the 
“anti-cosmopolitan” campaign of 
the late 1940’s, and the suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising of 1956, 
came out with a stinging condemna- 
tion of his comrades in Moscow for 
having resurrected the concept of 
“criminality of opinion.” And so 
the trial has to be “explained,” the 
sentences justified, and the “le- 
gality” of the proceedings upheld. 

“Apparently,” said an English- 
language Moscow broadcast of Feb- 
ruary 17, there are people in the 
world “who sincerely want to 
understand the essence of the mat- 
ter. Fully aware of the insignifi- 
cance of Siniavski and Daniel, they 
ask: Was it worthwhile for the 
Soviet Union to provoke anti-Com- 
munist hysteria because of these 
two double-dealers? The reply to 
these people is, Yes. It was worth- 
while because the law in a state is 
the law, and it must be observed.” 
The curious nature of this law was 
elaborated in a statement dutifully 
supplied by the Secretariat of the 
Board of Soviet Writers: 


[Siniavski and Daniel] were tried 
not for a particular creative man- 
ner—as some bourgeois newspapers 
seek to prove—but for deliberately 


slandering the Soviet state, the 
multinational Soviet people, the 
Communist Party, and the Soviet 
government ... Every state safe- 
guards itself from slanderers and 
those who abuse its order. The So- 
viet socialist state is no exception in 
this respect. (Literaturnaia gazeta, 
February 19.) 


Indeed, it appears that the “foul 
fabrications by Tertz and Arzhak” 
slandered not only the Soviet Un- 
ion, but “the very nature of man” 
(Dmitri Morozov, Moscow Radio 
in Serbo-Croatian, February 16). 

Along with the law under which 
the two writers were tried, the 
legal procedure as such has been 
staunchly defended by Soviet 
spokesmen. “The trial,’ said the 
aforementioned statement by the 
Writers’ Union, “as not only writers 
but also other representatives of the 
Soviet public can testify, was held 
with strict and scrupulous observ- 
ance of all standards of Soviet legis- 
lation.” 

How any great reliance can be 
placed on the reports of those who 
attended the trial, from which even 
the non-Soviet Communist press 
was excluded, is something which 
the Secretariat of the Writers’ Un- 
ion did not bother to explain. In 
fact, as of the day this article goes 
to press, not a single Soviet intel- 
lectual of stature has yet approved 
the action against the two writers 
—although, if one is to judge by the 
events of 1962-63, the pressure 
exerted upon them must have been 
very strong indeed.* 

The truth about the trial is quite 
the reverse of Soviet claims. In one 
swoop, all the “achievements” of 
“socialist legality” over the past 
decade seem to have been forgotten. 
Due process? Rights of the ac- 
cused? Right to counsel? Presump- 
tion of innocence? All these hal- 
lowed principles, incorporated in 


the legal reforms of 1957-1960, have 


1See Priscilla Johnson, ‘““The Regime 
and the Intellectuals: A Window on 
Party Politics,’ Problems of Commu- 
nism, July-August 1963. 


now been jettisoned, with the Soviet 
leaders demonstrating again that, 
in the words of an eminent author- 
ity on Soviet law, “there is still 
nothing to prevent them from 
flagrantly flouting their own laws.” ? 

The argument that “after all” 
things were much worse under 
Stalin, when writers (among others 
. . .) could be seized in the middle 
of the night and disappear in the 
cellars of Lubianka prison or the 
vast stretches of Siberia without as 
much as a semblance of judicial 
procedure, is true but quite beside 
the point. Arbitrary terror was the 
hallmark of the 1930’s. With the 
monstrous exception of the arrest 
and execution of the most eminent 
representatives of Yiddish arts and 
letters (1948-52), nonconformist 
writers were not treated even under 
Stalin with the same brutality and 
vindictiveness as were Daniel and 
Siniavski. The parallel was perhaps 
most aptly drawn by a Communist 
weekly—Ny Dag (Stockholm, Jan- 
nary21):: 


The late Soviet author Mikhail 
Zoshchenko, during the time of 
Stalin and Zhranov, wrote a seem- 
ingly harmless, humorous story 
about the adventures of a monkey 
...Lhdanov declared before a 
large meeting in Leningrad that the 
story was proof of its author's 
“flaming hatred against the Soviet 
system” ... Zoshchenko was ex- 
communicated from the Writers’ 
Union and for some time was wn- 
able to publish anything, but there 
were no legal consequences for him. 
Twenty years have passed since 
then. And thirteen years have 
passed since Stalin's death. 


he issue, then, is not whether 
things are generally better 
now than twenty years ago 
(what schoolboy doesn’t know 
that? ), but how to assess the treat- 
ment of Siniavski and Daniel within 


2Leonard Schapiro, “Prospects for 
the Rule of Law,” Problems of Com- 
munism, March-April 1965, p. 3. 


the context of political (and legal) 
developments in the Soviet Union 
over the past decade or so. This 
assessment must, of course, take 
into account the very real gains 
made by the Soviet political and 
judicial system since Stalin’s death 
—and especially since the inception 
of the “destalinization” drive in 
1956. These gains—and the general 
political climate resulting from 
them—have made it necessary for 
the Soviet authorities to provide 
some sort of trial for the two 
writers, and to cloak it with at 
least the minimum trappings of 
orderly procedure. They have also 
created the bizarre spectacle of 
thoroughly disaffected writers, off- 
cially declared “insane,” speaking 
out against the leaders of Russia 
and against the system under which 
they live (or did live—as in the 
case of Valery Tarsis).2 The new 
political climate in Russia also en- 
abled both Siniavski and Daniel not 
only to resist the pressure upon 
them to confess (on which more 
below), but also to behave in court 
(as far as we can judge) with ex- 
traordinary courage and dignity. 
Yet it cannot be overemphasized 
that the liberalization of the Soviet 
legal system took place seven or 
eight years ago. Since then, the 
pressure for more legal reforms on 
the one hand and greater intellec- 
tual freedom on the other has 
steadily mounted. The “liberals” 
suffered a setback in early 1963, 
only to find themselves slowly re- 
couping their losses two years later. 
The demands for stricter observ- 
ance of the rule of law had, by 1964, 
extended to the highest judicial cir- 
cles of the country (see p. 76). Mea- 
sured against these trends, the trial 
of Siniavski and Daniel represents 
not only a violation of what has 
come to be known as “socialist le- 
gality,”’ but, in certain salient re- 
spects, a return to some of the most 
detestable features of the Stalin era. 


3 See the report on Tarsis’ press con- 
ference in London in, among others, the 
(London) Daily Telegraph, Feb. 11, 
1966. 
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For, in clear contradiction to the 
judicial principles proclaimed in 
1958, there is every indication that 
the “guilt” of the two writers was 
established from the very first day 
of their arrest in September 1965; 
that the preliminary investigation 
was merely to confirm their guilt; 
and that the purpose of the trial 
itself was simply to invest it with 
a cloak of “legality.” Prior to the 
trial, the defendants were subjected 
to a public campaign of slander and 
calumny for which there is no par- 
allel since Stalin’s death in 1953. 
The trial was ostensibly “open,” but 
—as noted before—the audience in 
the courtroom was carefully se- 
lected, and the building (according 
to all press accounts) was sur- 
rounded by tough Komsomol mem- 
bers who did their best to discour- 
age manifestations of sympathy for 
the accused and to prevent any 
contact between newspapermen and 
the wives of Siniavski and Daniel. 
The reports of the trial were so 
severely doctored and so unbeliev- 
ably tendentious that it is difficult 
to get a clear picture of the actual 
proceedings. Finally, the defense 
attorneys were so inconspicuous 
that it is perfectly safe to conclude 
that their role had been predeter- 
mined in advance, and that their 
influence was nil. Which is pre- 
cisely the way it was under Stalin. 


et us first glance at the cam- 

paign that preceded the 

trial. The first salvo was 
fired by Radio Moscow on Janu- 
ary 3. Apparently the party still 
felt difident about disclosing the 
news of the arrest to its own sub- 
jects. But in England the voices 
of protest were mounting—Edward 
Crankshaw wrote a blistering piece 
in the London Observer (Dec. 26, 
1965)—so something had to be 
done. The English-language radio 
broadcast, which was beamed at the 
United Kingdom, consisted of a 
commentary by one Boris Belitski. 
Mr. Belitski, of course, had “no 
intention of anticipating what judg- 
ment would be pronounced,” but 
he felt “certain that the two men 
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will have to answer for publishing 
vile fabrications and conducting 
propaganda abroad against their 
own country.” No literary critic 
himself, he had it on good authority 
that “neither [Siniavski nor Daniel] 
is regarded as a writer in this 
country and neither has much of a 
literary reputation.” After deliver- 
ing this barefaced lie, he went on 
to say that “as for the lampoons 
they have been producing for ex- 
port, very eminent and erudite crit- 
ics and philologists [who?] are 
agreed that these are libelous, mali- 
cious, and very often almost illiter- 
ate.” Not himself, presumably, a 
member of the police (or are we 
being unfair? ), Mr. Belitski never- 
theless seemed to have a thorough 
knowledge of how Siniavski and 
Daniel “shipped their literary out- 
put abroad.” As for their motives, 
the commentator was similarly well 
informed: “The two men _ have 
clearly been tempted by the possi- 
bility of making easy money and 
building up a reputation of sorts.” 
Mr. Belitski did not explain, of 
course, how you go about achieving 
a reputation through the use of a 
pseudonym and under conditions of 
complete and doubtless nerve-shat- 
tering secrecy. Still not wishing to 
prejudge the outcome of the inves- 
tigation, he nevertheless predicted, 
at the end, that “their punishment 
will undoubtedly have the backing 
of the Soviet public.” 


hus the die has been cast. 

Since neither the opinion of 

the anonymous “critics and 
philologists” nor Mr. Belitski’s 
primitive adumbrations seemed to 
cut much ice with Western public 
opinion (unaccustomed as it is 
to expressions of unanimous ap- 
proval), and since in Russia, too, 
the news had in the meantime 
leaked out—with somewhat unset- 
tling consequences at that #—the 
authorities apparently decided that 
there was no longer any point in 
being even selectively reticent 
about the matter. And so, on Janu- 
ary 13, Jzvestia came out with 
an article that would have made 


Zhdanov beam with delight. 
title: “Turncoats.” The author: 
Dmitri Yeremin. (A note on the 
author’s political physiognomy: in 
1957, one of the principal critics of 
Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone; 
in 1963, publicly defended Koche- 
tov and Sofronov against charges 
of antisemitism; and in 1964 he 
was one of those who bitterly op- 
posed the award of a Lenin Prize 
to Solzhenitsyn for the latter’s 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Dem- 
sovich.) The style? A few choice 
phrases will suffice: “A. Siniav- 
ski . . . had wormed his way into 
the Dinah of Writers .. .”; “. 
hatred of our system, vile mocksel 
of everything that is most dear to 
the fatherland and the people”; 
“disgust,” “vulgarities,” “morbid 
sensuality,” “moral perverts,” “ren- 
egades,” “rabid and unbridled ene- 
mies of communism.” And so on. 
As for Siniavski’s and Daniel’s guilt, 
Mr. Yeremin was anything but 
equivocal: 


They continued their downward 
course. In the end they descended 
to crimes against Soviet authority. 
In so doing, they placed themselves 
outside our literature and outside 
the community of Soviet people. 
From petty nastiness to grand trea- 
son—this was the course they ran.° 


With the two writers guilty of 
nothing less than “grand treason” 
(punishable, according to Article 64 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, 
by sentences ranging from “de- 
privation of freedom for a term of 


4On December 11, several hundred 
students of the Gorki Institute of 
World Literature, in Moscow, where 
Siniavski had been teaching, staged a 
demonstration in behalf of the two ar- 
rested writers. They were forcibly dis- 
persed by the security police, and a few 
of the organizers, including Yesenin- 
Volpin (who, like Tarsis, had served a 
sentence in a Soviet prison-asylum), 
were detained and subsequently re- 
leased. 

5 An abridged translation of this ar- 
ticle, with a brief introduction by Victor 
Zorza, appeared in the January 29 is- 
sue of The Guardian (London). 


— 
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ten to 15 years” to “death with 
confiscation of property”), is it any 
wonder that “ordinary Soviet men 
and women” were bemused, an- 
gered, aroused? Five days later, 
Izvestia published three of the 
“numerous responses” to Yeremin’s 
oeuvre: One from Suleiman Rus- 
tam, People’s (read: Court) Poet 
of Azerbaijan. Mr. Rustam in- 
dulged his professional license: 


Our path is luminous and sunny. 
In marching upon this path, we 
can uproot the weeds which have 
sprouted in the midst of our gar- 
den—the garden of our great peo- 
ple’s friendship. Pens which are 
capable of presenting black as white 
and white as black must be broken. 
The place of both traitors 1s in the 
dock. 


(Mr. Rustam’s luminous path 
through Soviet literature has earned 
him a Stalin Prize [1950], an Or- 
der of Lenin, and several other 
awards. And no wonder, what with 
his capacity to produce lines such 
as “To give Man his warmth/ 
The sun of Stalin has arisen over 
the world”; and “Glory be to Thee, 
Russian Man!—again and again/ 
. . . Glory be to Thee, our dear 


friend, the best of us all!,” etc.° 


Or again—to cite the first in his 
Selected Poems, entitled “Stalin”: 
“However many lines about you 
I were to compose/My voice shall 
not die in my throat./ Never will 
my ardor be extinguished/As long 
as I shall march upon your lumi- 
nous path!” I cite these lines 
merely to forestall any charges of 
being unnecessarily beastly to Mr. 
Rustam by referring to him as a 
“Court Poet.’’) 

The second letter was signed by 
an orchestra conductor, a writer, 
and a theatrical director, all from 
the town of Voronezh. These three 
gentlemen, without reading any of 
Tertz’s or Arzhak’s works, were 
similarly convinced that the writers 
were “renegades and traitors” de- 


® Suleiman Rustam, Selected Poems, 


Moscow, 1948, pp. 176-77. 


THE USES OF LIES 


On January 20 The Guardian (London) published a trans- 
lated and slightly abridged version of D. Yeremin’s Izvestia 
article attacking Siniavski and Daniel (see p. of this issue), 
with a short introduction by Victor Zorza. The following 1s a 
letter of reaction from Max Hayward, published in The 
Guardian January 25. 


The “misuse of quotations, torn out of the context of their 
books,” to which Mr. Zorza refers in his introduction to the 
Izvestia article on Siniavski-Tertz and Daniel-Arzhak, is un- 
believably mendacious and reminiscent indeed of the worst 
Stalinist polemical methods. To take just one example, Jzvestia 
says: “. . . They are ready to curse and run down everything 
dear to Soviet men, both past and present. Can you imagine 
what they wrote about Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, the out- 
standing Russian humanist who arouses men’s better feelings 
by his mastery? Only the utmost shamelessness can move the 
pen which writes lines like, ‘Just to take that Chekhov by his 
tubercular beard and push him nose-first into his own con- 
sumptive spittle.’ And the Russian classics—the pride of 
world literature—what is said of them? ‘The classics—they 
are the ones I hate most of all!’ ” 


These “incriminating” quotations are taken from the 
Graphomaniacs (published by Collins and Harvill Press, 1963). 
They are taken from an “internal monologue” of a grapho- 
maniac who despairs that he would ever get into print and 
expresses his annoyance with the “classics” which are always 
held up to him as models. By attributing the thoughts of his 
personages to the author one can easily make Shakespeare out 
to be a murderer, Dante an incendiary, and T. S. Eliot a 
nihilist. 


As a matter of fact, Tertz expressed in his essay on “Socialist 
Realism” his highest admiration for Chekhov, a writer who, in 
his words, “feared pretentiousness like the plague.” 


The purpose of Jzvestia’s malevolent exercise is to deprive 
Sinivavski and Daniel of the sympathy of Soviet intellectuals. 
Many of them would hardly disapprove of the publication 
abroad of books that could not get through the censorship in 
Russia, but they might well be disturbed by the sentiments 
attributed to the two writers by /zvestia through the misuse of 
quotations. 


People in the Soviet Union cannot, alas, compare them with 
the actual text of the writings of Tertz and Arzhak. 


Max Hayward 


serving “severe punishment.” Fi- 
nally there was a letter from Cit- 
izeness Z. Gulbis, an agronomist 
from Latvia, which reached the 
heights of traditional Soviet bathos: 


What could be dearer than Mother- 
land? It ts as necessary to man as 
the sun, as the air, as a clear spring 
which, no sooner. than you've 
touched it with your lips, fills your 
chest with life-giving strength. 


Mme. Gulbis was especially ex- 
ercised about a passage from one 
of Daniel’s works about women, 
cited by Yeremin: 


With what cynicism does Damel- 
Arzhak write about our women. 
After all, he owes his life to a 
woman, his mother. I do not know 
whether or not she is alive, but tf 
she is, with what eyes will her son 
now gaze upon her, he who spat 
upon and denigrated all Soviet 
women—would it not include her, 
too? To betray one’s mother, to 
betray one’s motherland—it’s all 
one and the same thing. 


ith the official organ of the 

Soviet Government hav- 

ing spoken, and with vox 
populi out of the way, it remained 
for the literary Establishment to 
pronounce its judgment on the two 
imprisoned writers. This came in 
a long article in Literaturnata ga- 
zeta of January 22, entitled “The 
Heirs of Smerdiakov” (a reference, 
of course, to the unsavory charac- 
ter in Dostoevski’s Brothers Kara- 
maxov ), written by one Z. Kedrina. 
It is characteristic of the peculiar 
(in)sensitivity of official Soviet 
spokesmen to Western conceptions 
of judicial niceties that in an En- 
glish-language summary of her arti- 
cle, broadcast over Radio Moscow 
on the same day, the announcer be- 
gan with words that appear only 
later in the text. “ ‘Naturally, I 
do not take it upon myself to give 
a legal definition of the guilt of 
Arzhak-Daniel or Tertz-Siniavski. 


This is a matter for the legal au- 
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thorities,’ critic Zoia Kedrina 
writes in Literary Gazette today. 
‘I want to take up another aspect 
of the matter.’ ” 

This aspect is, of course, the lit- 
erary value of the works of the 
two writers. In other words, “Smer- 
diakov’s Heirs” is supposed to be 
an exercise in literary criticism, 
rather than yet another political 
feuilleton. Yet as an essay in liter- 
ary criticism “Smerdiakov’s Heirs” 
merely serves to demonstrate the 
squalid depths to which this genre 
can sink in the hands of a Stalinist 
hack. It is not simply a matter of 
the usual string of revolting in- 
vectives or expressions of pained 
horror, but the attempt, all under 
the guise of bona fide literary schol- 
arship, to distort, discredit, and—in 
the end—utterly demolish literary 
works in the eyes of those who, of 
course, will be unable to read them 
themselves. 

It would be tedious to cite all 
the invective in which this ostens- 
ible essay in literary criticism 
abounds, so let me point out the 
two principal accusations: First, 
that Siniavski’s borrowing of lite- 
rary techniques and devices from 
other authors proves that he is 
“an unscrupulous thief”(!), and— 
equally outrageous—that “Tertz 
cannot be separated from the vile- 
ness in which his literary characters 
are enveloped.” 

This absurd assertion provides 
Mme. Kedrina with an excuse to 
equate the author with his crea- 
tions, to cite—out of context and 
without so much as indicating the 
sources—the views and opinions of 
characters in Tertz’s stories (fre- 
quently caricatures satirized by the 
author) and ascribe these views 
and opinions to Siniavski. One 
example of this repellent device is 
discussed by Mr. Hayward in his 
letter to The Guardian (see box on 
page 73). Other examples could 
be cited to show that Tertz-Siniay- 
ski does not hate the ideal of com- 
munism, but only its perversion into 
a “Purpose,” a “God,” to which 
he and millions of others have “sac- 
rificed . . . our lives, our blood, 


and our bodies” (On Socialist Real- 


ism, p. 37); that, far from besmirch- 
ing the “sacred name of Lenin,” 
he spoke of him, in fact, with a 
respect almost bordering on tender- 
ness (“. . . too much like an ordi- 
nary man . . . small, bald, dressed 
in civilian clothes’—ibid, p. 92). 
It would be pointless to go on. But 
one example must be singled out: 


Kedrina’s accusation that Siniav- — 


ski’s writings emit “a steady aroma 
of antisemitism”—surely one of the 
most preposterous allegations made 
against the author of The Trial Be- 
gins and On Socialist Realism. 

That a Jewish motif pervades 
the works of Siniavski-Tertz and, 
to a lesser degree, of Daniel-Arzhak 
is unquestionable—and perhaps de- 
serving of special attention. The 
very name chosen by Siniavski— 
Abram Tertz—is suggestive of the 
author’s preoccupation with this 
subject. Yet perhaps there is little 
to wonder at: the almost explicit 
antisemitic policies of Stalin and 
the thinly disguised prejudices of 
some of his successors have com- 
bined to make the “Jewish prob- 
lem” a political issue of the highest 
importance to those forces in Russia 
who wish to eradicate the baneful 
heritage of Stalinism from all areas 
of public life. Siniavski’s true feel- 
ings on this subject may be gauged 
from his portrayal of Rabinovich 
in The Trial Begins—that proto- 
type of the Jewish doctors arrested 
by Stalin in January 1953 on 
grounds of plotting the assassination 
of a number of high Communist 
officials—and from his reference, 
in On Socialist Realism, to one of 
Khrushchev’s openly antisemitic 
outbursts. As the campaign against 
the two writers unfolded, Tertz was 
accused (this in the words of 
Yeremin) of trying, through the 
use of his pseudonym, to “create 
the impression that antisemitism 
exists in our country.” It was left 
to the authoress of “Smerdiakov’s 
Heirs,” however, to turn this alle- 
gation on its head by maintaining 
that Siniavski himself was an anti- 
semite! How? 


Everywhere, and not without de- 
sign, his “works”? are strewn with 


remarks such as: “You can always 
tell a Jew by that desert expres- 
sion im his eyes”... “Anyway, 
how could a Solomon Moisetevich 
understand the soul of a Russian?” 


The first quotation comes from 
Tertz’s The Makepeace Experi- 
ment, the second from his short 
story “At the Circus” (in Fantastic 
Stories). Soviet citizens are pre- 
vented by their government from 
reading “trash” (bad for socialist 
morale), so they will not know that 
both these quotations are taken 
from the mouths of characters, 
creatures of Tertz’s literary imagi- 
nation—the second from that of 
a marvelous rascal who only a 
few minutes earlier asks Solomon 
Moiseievich: “Come on, tell me, 
why are Russians always trying 
to steal something? Stealing or 
drinking? What’s the origin of this 
spiritual need in the Russian?” 

Suffice it to say that at the trial 
(at which Mme. Kedrina and 
another writer, Arkadi N. Vassilev, 
acted in the capacity of “public 
prosecutors” representing the Un- 
ion of Soviet Writers), this charge 
was forgotten, and Siniavski was 
accused, instead, of slandering the 
“Soviet people” as a whole. There 
is no limit, apparently, to Siniav- 
ski’s misanthropic instincts. . . 


hus it was perfectly clear, by 

the time the trial opened, that 

whatever the two defendants 
might say in their defense, whatever 
their attorneys might add (which 
turned out to be nothing), Siniav- 
ski and Daniel would be found 
guilty (to cite Article 70 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code) of “anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda.” 
(The vagueness of this incredible 
law may be judged from the fact 
that the accused may be imprisoned 
seven years and exiled five more 
merely for “circulating or preparing 
or keeping” any literature found to 
contain “slanderous fabrications 
which defame the Soviet state and 
social system”—e.g., this particular 
article.) The Soviet press and radio 


had found the defendants guilty— 
and when the writers were finally 
in the dock, the organs of “public 
opinion” continued their job of de- 
famation: “Laughter in court, for 
instance, met Siniavski’s hypocriti- 
cal assertions of his love for the 
Russian people” (Tass). “The court 
patiently listened to the defendant’s 
long replies to the simple, concrete 
questions” (ibid). “Those present 
were at times indignant at the ex- 
treme cynicism of the accused and 
at other times openly laughed at 
their, to put it mildly, naive replies” 
(Izvestia). But the choicest mor- 
sels came from Radio Moscow (in 


Russian, Feb. 10): 


Daniel, tall, thin, with black, 
insolent eyes behaves in a 
casual manner at the beginning of 
the interrogation, impudently deny- 
ing the obvious. But then, when 
the prosecution presents to the 
court a number of proofs, fright and 
confusion appear ever more often 
on the slanderer’s face. Yes, he 1s 
pressed against the wall, and he 
begins to feel that in spite of all 
subterfuges he will not succeed m 
evading responsibility. From tvme 
to time he glances with a confused 
expression at the courtroom—at the 
public—as if seeking support. . 
Under the pressure of the evidence, 
he is forced to admit all the facts 
of his criminal activity. Hatred to- 
ward our system, toward our peo- 
ple, sounds in his answer. It 15 in 
vain he tries to mask tt. 


In an article published on the eve 
of the trial, Professor Harold Ber- 
man, an eminent authority on So- 
viet law, declared that “the critical 
issues in the charges against Siniav- 
ski and Daniel, from the standpoint 
of Soviet law, are whether they 
themselves actually believed that 
their writings were anti-Soviet and 
whether they actually wanted to 
weaken Soviet authority.’ Nothing 
in the published record, distorted as 
it is, would indicate that these were 


7The New Leader 
Feb. 14, 1966. 


(New York), 


the intentions of the two writers; 
on the contrary, they steadfastly 
denied, again and again, that their 
intention was political rather than 
artistic. But their attempts to as- 
sert the principle of artistic freedom 
were doomed—as illustrated, for in- 
stance, by the following exchange 
between Prosecutor Oleg Temush- 


kin, Judge Smirnov, and Yuli 
Daniel: 
Temushkin: Tell us, Defendant 


Daniel, what ideas were you trying 
to express in “Moscow Speaking”? 
Daniel: I was interested in analy- 
zing the psychology of people 
placed in an unusual situation. 
There were no political motives. It 
was pure psychology. You see, I 
wanted to draw a fantastic situa- 
tion, to put the characters into un- 
usual conditions. It 1s, properly 
speaking, fantasy. 

Temushkin: Why did you not then 
choose another locale for the action 
—ancient Babylon, for example? 
Why portray vile fantasies among 
your own people? 

Daniel: Thts is an artistic method. 
Judge Smirnov: Who can seriously 
believe that the Soviet government 
could declare a “Day of Permissible 
Murder?” 

Daniel: Jf it is clear that no one 
could believe 1t, how can you sug- 
gest any slander 1s involved? 
Judge Smirnov: Slander ts the de- 
liberate circulation of false inven- 
tions. This means that what you 
wrote is slander. 

Daniel: No, it is artistic hyperbole.® 


According to the Tass correspon- 
dent, Siniavski and Daniel admitted 
that they had not realized the use 
to which their works would be put 
by “anti-Soviet forces,’ and that 
they now “regretted” their actions. 
This alleged admission is so much 
at variance with the general tenor 
of the defendants’ behavior that 
one may safely conclude that it was 
fabricated by the zealous Tass re- 
porter. Yet, if true, surely the de- 


8 Reproduced in The New York 
Times, Feb. 15, 1966. 
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fendants’ expression of regret should 
have been considered an extenuat- 
ing circumstance! Not in the least, 
according to the “writers’ repre- 
sentative,” Arkadi Vasilev: 


The entire course of the prelimi- 
nary investigation, court examina- 
tion, expert assessment, and mate- 
rial proof convince one that in the 
dock are two men with anti-Soviet 
sentiments who knew beforehand 
what they were letting themselves 
in for and understood the measure 
of responsibility for what they did. 
(Izvestia, Feb. 11, 1966.) 


There is another point that merits 
some attention: the assumption, 
expressed in some quarters during 
and after the trial, that the defen- 
dants were not forced to plead 
guilty. To be sure, it is hard to 
believe that, after all the repudia- 
tions and disclosures of the evils of 


After the Trial: 


Some Reactions 


Stalinism, the police would still 
resort to the methods that had been 
used in the past to extort confes- 
sions and to force the accused into 
abject mea culpas. But why, one 
wonders, were the defendants kept 
incommunicado for five months, if 
not to break their will and force 
them into admissions of guilt? That 
this is not a matter of sheer specu- 
lation is illustrated by the following 
passage from Pravda’s report of 
February 11: 


When asked by the chairman | of 
the court] whether they plead 
guilty, Siniavski and Daniel reply 
in the negative, although during the 
preliminary investigation both of 
them had pleaded guilty. To be 
sure, they had dened their inten- 
tion to engage in anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, but at the same time they 
had admitted that their works could 
be used and utilized for the purpose 
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“, . That [Siniavski and Daniel] should be deprived of their 
liberty for the contents of a novel or a short story is to make 
a crime of opinion out of a misdemeanor of opinion, and to 
create a precedent more harmful to the interests of socialism 
than the works of Siniavski and Daniel could ever be. It is 
to be feared, indeed, that it can be thought that this sort of 


procedure is inherent in the nature of communism. “f 
—Louts Aragon, L’Humanité (Paris), Feb. 16, 1966. 


“T maintain that ideas must be fought with ideas and not by 
the police and the courts.”—H. C. Hermansson, head of Swedish 
CP, The Washington Post, Feb. 17. 


“The sentences cannot have our support.”—-L’Unita (Rome), 


Feb. 16. 


“Justice should not only be done but should be seen to be 
done. Unfortunately this cannot be said in the case of this 
trial.’—John Gollan, Gen. Secretary of British CP, Daily 
Worker (London), Feb. 16. 


“We have fought for a free world, and among the first free- 


doms there is cultural freedom. .. . We want you to bring 
to the attention of appropriate persons our concern that in 
a great country like the USSR free men can be sentenced 
to imprisonment for crime of thought.”—From letter of ANPI, 
Italian Partisan Association, to Soviet Veterans’ Committee, 


L’Unita (Rome), Feb. 18. 


of inflicting harm on our country. 
Now they deny everything. (Em- 
phasis added.) 


Why admit something to the 
police and deny everything in 
court? The answer, it would seem, 
is obvious. 


he trial of Siniavski and 

Daniel, then, was not only a 

flagrant miscarriage of jus- 
tice in Western terms, but a viola- 
tion of the very principles of Soviet 
law. As recently as in December 
1964,, A. Gorkin, Chairman of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR, came 
out with a spirited defense of the 
rule of law: “None of the conclu- 
sions of the preliminary investiga- 
tion,” he asserted, “are binding on 
the court.” As for the egregious 
practice of the Soviet press of con- 
demning and defaming a defendant 
even before the trial takes place, 
Mr. Gorkin’s comments are worth 
citing in full: 


The press plays a great positive 
role in eliminating shortcomings in 
the work of the courts. At the 
same time, 1t should be noted that 
the press sometimes publishes arti- 
cles which, before the hearing of a 
case im court, pronounce various 
persons guilty and prejudge the 
question of punishment, mostly im 
favor of the maximum penalty. The 
press can and must criticize short- 
comings in the work of the court 
and express views on the correctness 
or incorrectness of its decisions, but 
to prejudge the sentence of the 
court and thereby exert pressure 
on the court means, instead of com- 
bating mistakes in the work of the 
courts, contributing to the commts- 
sion of these mistakes.® 


Similarly, the specious practice of 
publishing “letters from readers” in 
support of any given “line” or 
policy has by now been exposed to 
public ridicule not only abroad but 


9 Izvestia, Dec. 2, 1964. 
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in the Soviet Union itself. On 
August 14, 1965, Izvestia attacked 
the young writer Vasili Aksionov 
for a short story in which he osten- 
sibly “slandered” the taxi drivers 
of the city of Yalta. This was done 
through the medium of an indignant 
letter signed, “at the behest of the 
collective Yalta Taxi Pool,” by a 
number of “Communist Labor 
Shock Workers.” In September the 
monthly journal Yunost (Youth) 
came back with a slashing parody 
of the letter, which ended with the 
following editorial note: 


... Well, to be serious, isn’t it 
tyme to terminate the attempts of 
certain critics to disguise their lack 
of ideas and meaningful critical ar- 
guments behind the signatures of 
good and respected people, who 
have no relationship to the com- 
positions? 


Indeed, isn’t it time? And isn’t 
it perhaps time, too, to learn from 
the errors of the past? One won- 
ders, for instance, why the Soviets 
are incapable of following the ex- 
ample of the Yugoslavs, whose 
treatment of nonconformist writers 
has hardly been a model of decency 
and justice (Djilas, of course, is 
still languishing in prison), but who 
at least learned from their recent 
disastrous experience with Mihajlo 
Mihajlov to tolerate a certain meas- 
ure of outspoken criticism. The 
treatment of the writer Miodrag 
Bucanovic, whose caustic refer- 
ences to Yugoslavia’s leaders have 
appeared in leading newspapers 
throughout Western Europe, is a 
case in point.?° 


hy the Russians are incap- 
able of taking a leaf from 
the Yugoslav book; why 
they have decided to make fools 
of themselves by reverting to dis- 
credited Stalinist methods; why 


10 See Abendzeitung (Munich), Oct. 
7, 1965; Messagero (Rome), Oct. 13, 
1965; and Frankfurter Rundschau 
(Frankfurt), Oct. 7, 1965. 


they have decided to flout public 
opinion—including that of pro-So- 
viet circles abroad; why, on the 
other hand, they permitted the 
rebel-poet Yesenin-Volpin to de- 
nounce the trial of Siniavski in 
Moscow and countenanced the de- 
parture of Valery Tarsis to London 
—these are all questions that can- 
not be easily answered. (In the 
case of Tarsis, however, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the Sv- 
viet authorities banked on his dis- 
crediting himself in the eyes of 
the West as nothing more than a 
“madman”—an assumption which, 
as it turned out, was patently 
wrong. Then, too, the authorities 
may have thought that it would 
be better to have Tarsis out of the 
country, where—again presumably 
—he would eventually be forgotten, 
than to incarcerate him again in 
a Soviet asylum.) Perhaps at least 
a partial answer to these questions 
is to be sought in the increased 
power of certain sections of the 
ruling elite, and perhaps even in a 
competition between them. 
Whatever the validity of these 
speculations, it would seem, never- 
theless, that the answer might be 
simply that emotions are stronger 
than reason, and ingrained habits 
not easily broken. The Soviet au- 
thorities are clearly baffled and 
frightened by the phenomenon of 
mounting internal dissent. How was 
it possible, asked the zvestia corre- 
spondent Yu. Feofanov (Feb. 13), 
for two people, born and raised in 
the Soviet Union, “educated in So- 
viet schools, living side by side with 
us, suddenly to become our ene- 
mies?” The term “enemies” is a de- 
liberate misnomer, of course, for it is 
perfectly clear that neither Daniel 
nor Siniavski has ever come out 
against the Soviet system as such, 
and that their role, as they saw it, 
was that of social critics—surely a 
role common to artists all over the 
world. Yet, if properly rephrased, 
the question is still valid—and Mr. 
Feofanov was clearly unable to an- 
swer it. (His only explanation: Si- 
niavski and Daniel had “lost all 
semblance of civic and patriotic feel- 
ings” and were “filled with hatred 


toward our political system, toward 
the ideas of communism.” ) The baf- 
flement of Mr. Feofanov and his su- 
periors no doubt grew at the spec- 
tacle of numerous witnesses who, 
while testifying ostensibly for the 
prosecution, made it clear that they 
were fully acquainted with the writ- 
ers’ “subversive” works and were 
nevertheless sympathetic to them. 
(Thus one witness, when asked 
what he did when Daniel showed 
him his “anti-Soviet” manuscripts: 
“T called Daniel’s attention to sev- 
eral stylistic errors in his works.” 
The judge persisted: “Didn’t you 
know that you were dealing with a 
slanderous libel on our people, on 
our government?” “But this ques- 
tion,” reported the Jzvestia corre- 
spondent, “remained unanswered.” ) 
The defiance of Siniavski and 
Daniel, the support given them by 
their friends, the evident increase in 
the ranks of those engaged in the 
same form of “criminal” activity— 
writing books and stories for publi- 
cation in countries which are not 
ruled by: the guardians of “socialist 
realism”’—all this is obviously 
viewed by the ruling elite as a pro- 
found threat to the very foundations 
of the Soviet system. And in react- 
ing to this threat, the authorities 
automatically, ineluctably adopt the 
methods of the past—vilification, 
intimidation, and “public” oppro- 
brium.1! 


et, if the bloodhounds will 
have their revenge, the vic- 
tims, in a way, have had 
theirs already. It may be of some 
solace to Siniavski and Daniel to 
know, after all, that in their works 
they anticipated the nature and 
“aroma” of the steps to be taken 
against them. How peculiar, says 


11 After the demonstration of stu- 
dents in Moscow in December, and 
immediately after the trial of Siniavski 
and Daniel, the Western press reported 
that other writers were arrested by the 
police. See Russkaia mysl (Paris), 
Dec. 24, 1965, Le Figaro (Paris), Jan. 
4, 1966, and The New York Times, 
Feb. 16, 1966. 
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Kedrina in her article in Litera- 
turnaia gazeta, that Tertz’s works 
are marked by the recurrent motif 
of “fear of arrest and the presenti- 
ment of its inevitability.” Peculiar 
indeed! One senses that what both- 
ers our literary critic is that Tertz’s 
“presentiment” is just too uncom- 
fortably close to the truth: 


. Our position couldn't be worse. 
We have been discovered. An 1n- 
vestigation 1s being made. Anchut- 
ker has stopped saying good morn- 
ing to me since yesterday. I know 
they want to put me on trial for 
betraying their secrets. Tomorrow 
at midnight a soviet will assemble 
im the kitchen. That wouldn't 
matter, but Shestopalov is dissatis- 
fied with me. He’s issued an order. 
“We trusted him,’ he says, “so 
now he’s striking wp another friend- 
ship where he shouldn't. And lis 
new friend’s a writer—copies down 
all his words on paper. There may 
be unpleasant consequences. We 
must punish this chatterbox as a 
warning to others.” 


Thus Tertz in his story “Ten- 
ants.”1?, Or is Mme. Kedrina per- 
haps uneasy about the end of this 
story? 


Well, this 1s it. The whole gang of 
them is trooping along, stamping 
along the corridor. Now they'll 
break in. It’s me they’ve come for. 
And for you too, Serger Sergete- 
vich. You too. You too. 


And what about those venal, 
oily, perfidious foreigners who have 
enlisted the “active help” of the 
two writers in their relentless effort 
to “stoke up the furnace of inter- 
national tension, who would like to 
turn the cold war into a hot war, 
and who have still not relinquished 
the delirious dream of raising their 
hand against the Soviet Union” 
(Yeremin)? Here is a relevant pas- 
sage from Tertz’s The Makepeace 
Experiment: 


12In Fantastic Tales, New York, 


Pantheon Press, 1963. 
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. Arms akimbo, there stood be- 
fore him a typical Western tourist— 
such as we had never yet set eyes 
on in our backward town, though 
we had heard plenty about their 
ways and methods—a tourist in a 
leather jacket, crumpled shorts, and 
yellow shoes with rubber soles, a 
camera dangling on his stomach, 
his legs shamelessly exposed and 
his teeth bared in a hypoéritical 
American smile. 

“Allow me to introduce myself, 
Herr Makepeace,” he godlessly mis- 
pronounced our beautiful language. 
“Ich bin Harry Jackson, corre- 
spondent of the bourgeois paper 
Perdit Intriguer Och Aus America. 
My transatlantic masters have sent 
me to ask you for an interview.” 

Sprawling in the best armchawr 
like a colt in a stable, he lit a fat 
black cigar like a dry stick of ma- 
nure and proceeded to ask one pro- 
vocative question after another. 
How soon would the corrupt regime 
of capitalist bosses be established 
in Liubimov, he was anxious to 
know. 

“When the lobsters have learned 
to whistle,’ was the brief and un- 


equivocal reply. (pp. 108-09) 


The woman agronomist Z. Gulbis, 
whose bosom begins to heave with 
“life-giving strength” at the very 
mention of the word “Motherland” 
(capital M, printer!), might be in- 
terested in the following passage 
from Arzhak’s “This Is Moscow 
Speaking”: 


. Someone pushed me over. I 
fell, By before I could get up again 
a man had thrown himself on top 
of me. He gripped me by the throat, 
but I jerked back my head and 
freed my neck. We rolled about, 
hitting our heads against the cobble- 
stones, clinging to each other and 
vainly trying to get a hold on the 
slippery, recently washed stone with 
our feet. I glimpsed the blue sky, 
the vivid colors of St. Basil’s 
Cathedral, the red marble of the 
tomb, and two motionless statues 
with rifles, guarding the corpses. We 
rolled over to the feet of the sen- 
tries, where I was finally able to 


push him away by thrusting my 
knee in his stomach. He let go and 
ITjumped.... 

I picked up my jacket lying on 
the parapet and said, breathing 
hard: 

“Yousonofabitch...” 

He replied: “It was for 
Motherland . . .” 


the 


Indeed, the grandiose pomposity, 
the specious indignation, the ritu- 
alistic threats employed by all the 
Yeremins, Kedrinas, and Temush- 
kins have been satirized again and 
again in the words of Arzhak and 
Siniavski. 

“Beginning with the 1930’s, the 
passion for solemnity finally im- 
poses itself,’ writes Tertz in On 
Socialist Realism, “and a pompous 
simplicity of style, the hallmark of 
classicism, becomes fashionable. We 
call our state ‘the Power’; the 
muzhik, ‘cultivator of the bread’; 
the soldier, ‘the warrior’; the sword, 
‘saber.’ We capitalize a great num- 
ber of words. Allegorical figures 
and personified abstractions invade 
our literature, and we speak with 
slow solemnity and grandiose ges- 
tures” (pp. 83-84). 

“We took up our spades as one 
man,” reads the final sentence in 
Tertz’s The Trial Begins, its heroes 
finding themselves in a labor camp 
“near the bank of River Kolyma.” 
The power of words is no match for 
the power of a gun. Yet, as Sinia- 
vski and Daniel take up their 
spades, they may derive some satis- 
faction from the knowledge that the 
ranks of their friends and supporters 
are growing, and that those who 


wield the guns are in fear of those . 


whose only weapon is the pen. 


1%JTn Patricia Blake and Max Hay- 
ward, eds., Dissonant Voices in Soviet 
Literature, p. 297. 


Abraham Brumberg 


(Editor of this magazine, Mr. 
Brumberg has published commen- 
taries on Soviet developments in 
numerous journals and periodicals.) 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters dis- 
cussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, US Infor- 
mation Agency, 1776 Pennsylvama 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC, 20547. 
(Please note: Subscription orders or 
inquiries should be addressed ac- 
cording to instructions on the front 
inside cover.) 


Marxism and Geography 


To tHE Epirors: I should like to 
offer a correction and two amplifi- 
cations to my article on “Marxism 
and Geography” (November-De- 
cember 1965). 

First, in the last paragraph on 
page 14, I never intended to say, as 
the printed wording may imply, 
that those Western geographers who 
have written about the Anuchin 
controversy have not seriously grap- 
pled with the issues Anuchin raises. 
I did write in my original manu- 
script that most Western geog- 
raphers, unlike Anuchin, have not 
been seriously examining problems 
of environmental influences and 
man-land relationships in recent 
years. In fact, one reason this is 
so is that we have too few such 
perceptive minds as the “probabi- 
list” O. H. K. Spate, whose article 
on Anuchin is among those I cite. 

Second, I had originally said 
about 20th-century man (second 
paragraph, page 15): “His whole 
mode of existence and the man- 
made comforts that surround him 
seem to draw him away from aware- 


ness of the surface of the earth, and 
of the elemental truths of man’s con- 
frontation with his natural environ- 
ment and with his God.” Granted 
that it is somewhat controversial 
to try to establish a relationship be- 
tween theology and the metaphysics 
of man-land relationships, as my 
longer original manuscript at- 
tempted to do, I hardly think it 
either necessary or appropriate in 
a discussion of communism to elim- 
inate, as the editors have done, a 
phrase (in italics above) which in 
itself shows little more than that 
the writer believes in God. This is 
after all the principal advantage of 
our presumed way of thinking over 
an ideology built on the writings of 
Karl Marx. 

Third, I was very sorry to find 
that the editors found it necessary 
to delete my discussion of Soviet 
physics, which among other things 
served to tie together some of the 
ideas introduced in the opening 
paragraphs of my article. In par- 
ticular, I was anxious to point out 
that, despite obvious differences, 
there are many parallels between 
the intellectual development of 
Lenin and that of Einstein. Both 
men were nourished by the healthy 
skepticism of Mach and other 19th- 
century positivists and skeptics who 
believed that scientific thought must 
be based only on sense impressions 
of physical objects and events. It 
is possible to depart from this 
healthy skeptical attitude towards 
an excessive emphasis either on 
sense impressions or on_ physical 
objects and events. The first de- 
parture leads to a kind of subjective 


idealism which the Soviets identify 
with Berkeleyism. The second de- 
parture leads to materialism, which 
the Soviets identify with their own 
Marxism-Leninism. Having  dis- 
pensed with the inspiration of 
Machism or its equivalent, which 
had enabled them to do away with 
all previous forms of idealism and 
other theoretical speculation on the 
ultimate nature of reality (2.e., 
metaphysics), Lenin and his fol- 
lowers proceeded to castigate Mach- 
ism itself and also any form of 
idealism arising from it, such as 
Einsteinian relativity. 

Yet it is somewhat appropriate 
that Einsteinian relativity should, 
since 1955, be judged harmonious 
with dialectical materialism, since, 
although it is indeed a departure 
into subjective idealism, it also 
shares with Marxism-Leninism the 
weaknesses which accompany rejec- 
tion of all previous metaphysical 
speculation. I congratulate the edi- 
tors of Problems of Communism for 
retaining my statements on pages 
13-14 which clearly imply that both 
Mach and Einstein were mistaken 
in rejecting the traditional-intuitive 
definitions of space and time. Such 
statements have great difficulty 
getting into print these days, as a 
growing number of neo-Newtonian 
scientists and philosophers will 
attest. 

My concluding section offered the 
opinion that recent Soviet commen- 
tary on Einsteinian relativity, such 
as that of V. A. Fok, represents 
not so much an abandonment of 
the antagonism to Einstein which 
was so widespread in the Stalin era, 
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as a limitation of the criticism to 
its most sophisticated forms. Fok’s 
conversion of general relativity into 
a non-relativistic theory of gravita- 
tion is actually a powerful criticism, 
but it appears that most Soviet 
physicists, including Fok himself, 
regard it as a minor modification 
within the general structure built 
by Einstein. Perhaps Soviet physi- 
cists did not want to attack that 
structure violently because they felt 
that they could not develop nuclear 
weaponry and power plants success- 
fully if they did, and that such de- 
velopments were incontrovertible 
proof of the validity of Einsteinian 
relativity anyway. This is suggested 
by such statements as that of Piotr 
Kapitsa, which is quoted on page 
64 of the November-December 1965 
issue of Problems of Communism 
in Lee Kerschner’s enlightening ar- 
ticle on cybernetics in the USSR. 
Kapitsa inferred that one must 
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trust the theory of relativity in 
order to believe the atomic bomb 
exists. 

This is a grossly misleading in- 
ference which far too many physi- 
cists who should know better con- 
tinue to expound. The atomic bomb 
does not depend on the theory of 
relativity, although it was invented 
by scientists who believed in the 
theory of relativity. The basis for 
a theory of nuclear power can be 
derived from the classical formula 
for energy and from the empirical 
knowledge that matter decays into 
electro-magnetic energy, which was 
on hand ten years before relativity 
was introduced. 

Fok’s revision of general relativ- 
ity involves the introduction of a 
“preferred coordinate system”; and 
in such a system the velocity of 
light is not constant with respect 
to any moving observer. But this 
condition, verified by experiment 


(Sagnac, Michelson-Gale, etc.), is 
contrary to special relativity, and 
so serves to expose the theoretical 
inconsistencies on which that theory 
is built. 

There are also other roads to such — 
an exposure, many of which have 
already been traveled a great dis- 
tance by Western scholars (e.g., 
Dingle, Evans, Builder, Otis) who 
oppose the relativistic orthodoxy— 
an orthodoxy which is every bit as 
inimical to the advance of human 
knowledge as was unmitigated Sta- 
linism, and which Ernst Mach, as 
long ago as 1913, recognized as false 
and “growing more and more dog- 
matical.” Fok’s treatment of rela- 
tivity has some parallels to Anu- 
chin’s treatment of the Stalinist 
line on environmental influences. 


Joun E. Cuappet, Jr. 
Central Washington State College, 
Ellenburg, Washington 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Whose Men in Havana? 


By D. Bruce Jackson 


ithin the space of just over a year, Ha- 
vana was the site of two conferences of major 
significance for the Latin American Communist 
movement. Both were probably financed al- 
most entirely by the USSR, but while Moscow 
reacted to one with smug satisfaction, it was 
clearly annoyed and frustrated by the second. 
The first, a conference of some 22 Communist 
parties from Latin America, held in late No- 
vember of 1964, marked a temporary end to 
recriminations between Castro and traditional 
Communist party leaders of the hemisphere. 
It also set the stage for a series of events in 
Cuba pleasing to Moscow, ranging from the 
departure of Che Guevara to the eventual open 
rift with Peking. The second was the Tricon- 
tinental Solidarity Conference of January 3-15, 
1966, which not only failed to deal the Chinese 
the nasty blow Moscow had hoped for but 
strained Moscow’s diplomatic ties with coun- 
tries in the rest of the hemisphere. On top of 
this, the conference freed Castro, at least par- 
tially, from the restraints which the earlier gath- 


Mr. Jackson is an American student of Latin 
American affairs. This is his first contribution to 
Problems of Communism. 


ering had placed on his maverick policies in 
regard to revolutionary upheavals in Latin 
America. 


The First 


Havana Conference 


The November 1964 Havana _ conference 
brought Castro face-to-face with Moscow-line 
Communist leaders from virtually all the Latin 
American countries. As long as they evinced 
a willingness to make at least some concessions 
to Cuban views, Castro could hardly refuse to 
act in concert with them. Concessions ap- 
parently were forthcoming, for in January a 
joint communique of the meeting was pub- 
lished, and signs of a Cuban rapprochement 
with both Moscow and the Latin American 
parties began to appear.’ 

The Soviet side had apparently conceded the 
necessity of supporting guerrilla warfare in 


1T ASS, January 18, 1965. Full text also appeared in 
Pravda, January 19, on which date it was also carried by 
Prensa Latina. 


several areas where local Communists had pre- 
viously judged the popular mood to be unready 
for armed struggle. Earlier, only the Venezuelan 
Communist Party had supported Castro-style 
insurgency. The Havana communique, how- 
ever, listed five other countries as areas where 
“support for freedom fighters” was called for: 
Guatemala, Honduras, Colombia, Paraguay, 
and Haiti. If elsewhere the traditional Com- 
munist parties might pursue their customary 
opportunism with renewed abandon, freed from 
the threat of Cuban-supported insurgencies on 
their left flank, in these six countries it seemed 
that Castro could exact a compensatory effort 
by local Communists more along Fidelista lines. 

For a brief period, events seemed to bear 
out this description of the Moscow-Havana 
compromise. Guerrilla insurgency in Venezuela 
was stepped up in early 1965, the Colombian 
Communists began: making new sounds of sup- 
port for the guerrilla bands in the hills, and a 
new guerrilla organization, the FAR (“Fuerzas 
Armadas_ Rebeldes”—Rebel Armed _ Forces) 
made its appearance in Guatemala with the 
blessings of the local Communist party. How- 
ever, the continued appearance in such Soviet- 
line media as the World Marxist Review of 
articles strongly critical of “adventurists” or 
“ultra-revolutionary” activities by the Latin 
American left suggested that Moscow did not 
perceive the six-country formula as a permanent 
solution to the problem of Latin American 
revolution. It soon became evident, in fact, that 
Moscow viewed the Havana conference more 
as a tactical maneuver aimed at _ budging 
Castro off the fence in the Sino-Soviet struggle 
than as an outline for Latin American Com- 
munist strategy. Furthermore, while the con- 
ference may have resulted in generally increased 
Communist militancy of a sort pleasing to 
Castro, it also permitted an ideological retreat 
from certain Chinese and Cuban nostrums 1rri- 
tating to Moscow. 


he Guevara myth of the ascent to power 
of the “Lider Maximo” had never been a com- 
fortable addition to Latin American Commu- 
nist doctrine. Even Maoist teachings called for 
a more extensive groundwork for the revolution 
than the myth attributed to Castro’s band. 
But as long as Cuba remained the latest and 
best example of Communist success in Latin 
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America, a certain amount of homage had to be 
paid to Castro’s “strategy” of creating revolu- 
tionary situations where none yet existed by 
means of heroic armed struggle against the old 
order. Failure to render this homage had often 
provoked Castro to direct his support to other 
leftist groups more willing to take up arms, 
leaving the less militant Communists still to 
share the brunt of repressive measures taken 
by government forces against the insurgents. 

Nevertheless, in addition to the aversion of 
Moscow-line Latin American Communists to 
violent revolutionary activity—an aversion 
which antedates Khrushchev’s “peaceful road 
to socialism” formula—there was a growing 
conviction in Moscow by the time of the Ha- 
vana Conference of 1964 that the Castro phe- 
nomenon was not likely to be successfully 
imitated by his gun-wielding followers else- 
where. The continent might be “ripe for revolu- 
tion,” but it was clearly not ripe for Commu- 
nist revolution or anything easily identifiable 
as such. Armed struggle in Venezuela, although 
amply financed by both Moscow and Havana, 
was clearly making no significant headway, 
while in other countries attempts to launch 
revolutions from the hills in Castro’s now tar- 
nished image had failed dismally. Not only 
were new Castroist movements bearing the 
stigma of their idol’s post-victory sell-out to 
Moscow, but the counter-insurgency techniques 
applied by the Latin American governments in 
1964 were far superior to Batista’s bumbling 
offensive against the Cuban revolutionaries. 

As Moscow-oriented Communists surely real- 
ized, a major key to Castro’s success in gaining 
power in Cuba had been his avoidance of identi- 
fication with any foreign revolutionaries. How 
could he now expect revolutionaries in other 
countries to succeed in his name and under his 
slogans? The problem, as stated by a Guate- 
malan Communist in mid-1965, was “the ten- 
dency . . . after the victory of every revolu- 
tion of world significance to universalize every 
detail of its experience as a general ‘guide to 
action’.” He concluded: “. . . paradoxically 
enough, after Cuba the revolution in Latin 
America is becoming more difficult.” ° 


2 José Manuel Fortuny, “Has the Revolution Become 
more Difficult in Latin America?” World Marxist Re- 
view (Prague), August 1965, p. 39. Fortuny is a Guate- 
malan Communist Party [PGT] central committee mem- 
ber in exile. 


Moscow apparently hoped that the step for- 
ward toward the Cuban position at the 1964 
conference would clear the way for a tactical 
two steps backward to a position more suited 
to the realities of Communist potentials in the 
hemisphere. The move toward Castroism at the 
Havana conference was, in fact, superficial at 
best. For all its militant wording, the main 
stress of the Havana communique was on the 
right of each party individually to determine 
its own “correct line” and to implement it with- 
out competition from externally supported 
splinter groups. Hence, if a party in one of the 
six countries of “freedom fighters” later decided 
that changed circumstances required de-empha- 
sizing violent tactics, Castro was still restrained 
from supporting other groups by the commun1- 
que’s injunction against “all factional activity.” 

More important, Castro’s commitment to the 
Havana compromise split him away from the 
Chinese and the Chinese-line revolutionary ele- 
ments in Latin America. Whether Castro fully 
realized this at the time remains unclear. Cer- 
tainly he did everything possible to forestall 
a break with the Chinese, from delaying publi- 
cation of the Havana communique until late 
January (a day after the Russians finally pub- 
lished it) to sending Che Guevara off to Peking 
at the end of January. Castro himself probably 
did not feel that his concessions at Havana 
had amounted to abject surrender to Moscow. 
He could not help but recognize the failure of 
Castroist bands in most of the hemisphere, and 
he probably accepted both the validity and 
sincerity of Moscow’s arguments on the need 
for Communist unity. A growing Sino-Cuban 
rift nevertheless developed, manifested by in- 
creasingly frequent hinting at Cuban “revision- 
ism” by ultra-left groups, many of which had 
previously looked to both Havana and Peking 
for revolutionary guidance and _inspiration.® 
Despite his desire for Communist harmony, 
Castro felt compelled to make a speech on 
March 12, 1965, clearly informing the Chinese 
that their caustic hints about flaws in his revolu- 
tionary integrity were both unwarranted and 
highly unwelcome in Cuba. 

As 1965 wore on, the regional pattern for 
armed versus peaceful Communist tactics sug- 


3 Leading the attack was the Belgian dissident Com- 
munist journal La Voix du Peuple. In its issue No. 27 of 
July 2, 1965, Castro is accused of “ ‘organized peaceful co- 
existence’ in the revisionist mode.” 


gested by the Havana communique bore less 
and less resemblance to what was happening. 
Of the six countries in which Communists had a 
presumed moral commitment to support Cu- 
ban-style insurgency, only one could claim a 
significant new development: Guatemala and 
the FAR. In Honduras, Paraguay, and Haiti, 
the question of support for freedom fighters re- 
mained academic. In Colombia there were early 
indications of a turn towards armed struggle, 
but the Colombian contribution to the August 
World Marxist Review contained an emphatic 
statement that armed struggle was only one 
of many tactics to be applied in different situa- 
tions in the country. Finally, in Venezuela an 
April Communist party plenum enunciated a 
two-pronged strategy of armed struggle and 
“democratic peace,” which opened the door to 
renewed agitation by the more Moscow-ori- 
ented elements of the PCV leadership for a 
turn towards non-violent political struggle. 


The Dominican Windfall 


The unexpected course of events following 
the April 24 Dominican crisis gave added im- 
petus to existing trends in Moscow-line Com- 
munist thinking. What had begun as a “bour- 
geois-reformist” coup * became—through Com- 
munist participation in the rebel movement, 
repressive actions of the military, and US troop 
landings—a “patriotic struggle against Yankee 
imperialist intervention” in which the Com- 
munists could claim to be the “most consistent” 
fighters for constitutionalism and national sov- 
ereignty. 

This was made possible not through the 
abortive guerrilla tactics which in 1963 had 
led the Castroist 14th of June movement to 
ignominious defeat, but through cooperation 
with bourgeois elements in something resem- 
bling a united front. The submersion of Com- 
munists in this joint effort in turn allowed sup- 
port for the rebels both within Latin America 
and within the US, preventing a total mopping- 
up of the Communist elements and eventually, 
according to Moscow, forcing an “imperialist” 


4 Moscow never seemed sanguine about Communist 
strength in the rebel movement; Peking was still less so, 
referring derisively to the pro-Bosch leadership of the 
coup as “putschist.” NCNA, Peking, April 29, 1965. 


retreat in the form of the compromise Godoy 
government.’ As one Soviet writer exclaimed 
in May: “If the Cuban revolution ushered in 
an age of people’s democratic, socialist revolu- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, the present 
developments in Dominica (sic) are the begin- 
ning of a new period, in which the conditions 
are being created for broad national anti-im- 
perialist fronts to resist North American im- 
perialism.” ° 


n the Soviet Union, the Dominican crisis 
encouraged those who advocated the increased 
world-wide use of united—or popular—front 
tactics. Their voices, feeble at first, increased in 
strength by the summer and fall of 1965, when 
Moscow celebrated the 30th anniversary of the 
Seventh Comintern Congress (July 25-August 
20, 1935). The Comintern Congress anniver- 
sary combined with the Dominican crisis and 
the escalation of fighting in Viet-Nam to pro- 
vide Moscow with the pretext for the tactical 
switch. The decisions of the congress, which 
condemned “left sectarianism” within the Com- 
munist movement and authorized the forma- 
tion of broad popular fronts to include all forces 
opposed to fascism, were ideally suited to a 
Russian counteroffensive aimed at isolating 
both the Chinese “Stalinists” and the US “im- 
perialists.”’ ” 

In the months that followed, three factors of 
the “united front” concept emerged: 1) in the 
socialist camp, unity of action (and hence no 
Chinese nonsense) against the enemy; 2) in the 
developed capitalist countries, “anti-monopolis- 
tic unity” of the Communists with Social Demo- 
crats; and 3) in the undeveloped world, “anti- 
imperialist national unity” involving Commu- 
nists and national democratic parties.* For the 


5 For Moscow’s view of the Dominican settlement, see 
Vadim Listov, “Washington’s Setback in Santo Domingo,” 
Nee Times (Moscow), No. 37, September 15, 1965, pp. 
13-14. 

6V. Listov, “Big Stick Against a Small Nation,” New 
Times, No. 20, May 17, 1965, p. 11. 

7US House of Representatives, Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 84th Congress 2nd Session, Strategy 
and Tactics of World Communism: the World Con- 
gresses of the Communist International, p. 308 ff. 

8 This neat world-wide formula emerged most clearly 
in B. Ponomarev’s speech to an October 21-23 Prague 
conference which appeared in Kommunist, No. 16, No- 


vember 1965, pp. 14-31. 
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Communist countries, this formula involved 
merely a restatement of the unity theme with 
which Moscow has long sought to discredit the 
“splittist” Chinese. In Europe it involved in- 
creased stress on tactical flexibility in forming 
alliances with other leftist parties (as in the 
Mitterand candidacy), and in the developing 
world it meant a further broadening of the 1960 
prescription for the newly-emerging African 
states which had urged Communists to sub- 
merge or even dissolve themselves in “national 
democratic” movements.® 

Latin America, which because of its devel- 
oped class structure had not really been covered 
by the “national democracy” formula, clearly 
figured prominently in this new theoretical con- 
struct. After the Dominican crisis, the logic of 
the Seventh Congress was applicable in a unique 
sense to Latin America, where the spectre of 
“US imperialist intervention” could be con- 
jured up as an “external enemy” of both a 
“socialist fatherland” (in this case Cuba) and 
the Boschista democratic left. Furthermore, 
the known aversion of Castro to “open airing 
of dirty linen” lent particular appropriateness 
to the tactics of denouncing pre-1935  sec- 
tarianism rather than Mao Tse-tung and of 
identifying current Soviet policies with the 
Seventh Congress rather than with Nikita 
Khrushchev. 


The Doctrine, 1965 


The dominant theme of Moscow-line writings 
on Latin America in 1965 was the creation of 
the “broadest possible front of democratic and 
anti-imperialist forces.” Specifically named for 
inclusion in such fronts were the “left Christian 
Democrats,” as well as such familiar Commu- 
nist target groups as the Peronists in Argentina 
and the Trabalhists in Brazil. Beyond this the 
formula was vague, but how far it went was 
indicated by the Brazilian Communist Pedro 
Motta Lima, who asserted in the August 1965 
World Marxist Review that the “broad united 
opposition front” must take in “wherever pos- 
sible, those sections of the oligarchy which 


9 For an extensive discussion of the convoluted “Na- 
tional Democracy and the Post-Colonial Period,” see Kurt 
London (ed.) New Nations in a Divided World, Praeger, 
New York, 1963, pp. 56-74. 


are not directly connected with the ruling 
camarilla.” *° 

Communist doctrine also made a significant 
turnabout on military matters. Commentaries 
began to identify “anti-imperialist” or “anti- 
oligarchic” undercurrents in the Latin Ameri- 
can military and to attach great importance to 
the lower-class origins of many soldiers. “Pa- 
triotic” army officers and enlisted men were now 
considered both suitable and vital allies of the 
Communists. As an October Moscow broad- 
cast explained, “In a number of Latin Ameri- 
can countries, when the balance of strength 
between revolutionary and counterrevolution- 
ary forces depended on the soldiers, the cohe- 
sion of officers with patriotic inclinations for the 
democratic movement decided the result of the 
struggle.” * 

The rationale for this broadened front drew 
heavily on the Dominican events. According 
to Motta Lima, the reasons why “the enemy 
did not venture to use his military superiority 
to impose his will on the Dominican people” 
were both the “protests and solidarity” of the 


world and the “especially noteworthy” fact 
that “restoration of democracy was the 
watchword of the April rebellion.” ’* To use 


Marx’s words, the fight for democracy is the 
“universal pretext,” the “point of departure for 
the revolution, its most important initial objec- 
tive capable of uniting and mobilizing a broad 
front of social and political forces.”** In other 
words, democratic slogans, not socialist or the 
later Castroist ones, give cohesion and lasting 
power to a revolutionary movement, and it 
is alliance with non-Communists (including 
military elements) which gives the revolution- 
ary movement the strength and international 
respectability necessary to slow the hand of 


US or OAS response. 


hese themes were developed repeatedly in 
various ways in the August 1965 World Marxist 
Review. “It would be a grave political mis- 


10 Pedro Motta Lima, “The Revolutionary Process and 
Democracy in Latin America,” World Marxist Review, 
August 1965, p. 48. 

11 Yuri Ponomarev commentary, Moscow Radio, Octo- 
ber 2, 1965. 

12 Pedro Motta Lima, of. cit. 

13 [ bid. 


take,” wrote Costa Rican Communist Eduardo 
Mora Valverde, “to advance slogans which do 
not correspond to the realities of the present 
stage and hence are likely to alienate potential 
allies in the struggle against imperialism.” ** A 
Guatemalan Communist noted: “. . . the role 
which the party is called upon to play as the 
vanguard of the revolution is one thing in 
theory and quite another in practice. . .”» 

Such comments, with their clear suggestion 
that Communists should not only play down 
the socialist content of their program at this 
stage but also be prepared to accept a secondary 
role behind non-Communists in Latin America 
revolutionary movements, run directly counter 
to Chinese doctrine. Peking’s view on united 
front tactics, as expressed most recently in Lin 
Piao’s V-E day speech, is that correct balancing 
of “alliance and struggle” allows concessions to 
potential allies only insofar as the dominant 
role of the Communist Party is not compro- 
mised and the way thus opened for a Chiang 
Kai-shek-style “betrayal.” The goal of united 
front alliances, according to the Chinese, should 
be the simultaneous waging of numerous 
“people’s wars” throughout the underdeveloped 
world to overextend and weaken the US, not 
merely collaboration for more limited common 
objectives.*® 


The Cubans share only half of the Chinese 
doctrine on united fronts, however, the half 
which emphasizes the need for armed struggle. 
The Communist “vanguard” was never at the 
reins in Castro’s victory and was, if anything, 
carried along towards a Communist state at 
a rate exceeding its boldest expectations." 
Moscow is quite aware of this fact and, in seek- 
ing to refashion an ideological compromise with 
Castro, evidently reasoned that the support of 
armed struggles demanded by the Cuban lead- 
ership had become increasingly open to redefini- 
tion as a result of developments within Cuba as 
well as in the hemisphere at large. 

The place of armed struggle in the current 
doctrine is prominent—broader than the six 
original targets of the first Havana conference, 


14 Eduardo Mora Valverde, “Economic Situation in 
Latin America and Development of the Revolution,” 
World Marxist Review, August 1965, p. 36. 

15 J. M. Fortuny, of. cit., p. 44. 

16 NCNA, Peking, September 2, 1965. 

17 See Theodore Draper’s analysis in his Castroism, 
Theory and Practice, Praeger, New York, 1965, pp. 81-88. 
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but also vaguer and not at all where either the 
Chinese or Che Guevara would have placed it. 
Armed struggle is considered virtually inevita- 
ble, but only because of the “violence of reac- 
tion and US imperialism,” which in every coun- 
try except Chile and perhaps one or two others 
closes the path to peaceful revolution. Parties 
must prepare for violence, master the tech- 
niques of armed struggle, and cultivate military 
allies, but violence is not to be a catalyst of 
revolution as in Guevara’s theory. Rather it is 
a sequel to the acquisition of power by a “broad 
democratic front” of a national democratic char- 
acter in which the Communists have a signifi- 
cant but probably not predominant role. The 
expected violent response of “US imperialism 
and local reaction” to this front would then 
usher in armed resistance of a popular sort, be- 
hind which the people would unite as they did 
in the struggle against Batista’s repressions in 
1958-59. If the Communists had learned their 
Dominican lessons well, they would survive the 
fray and thrive, emerging as leaders of this now 
“patriotic” battle for freedom and national dig- 
nity. Thus when the enemy finally retreated in 
the face of international indignation, the Com- 
munists would have ensured themselves a stra- 
tegic position in some subsequent united front 
government, which under Soviet blandishments 
and Yanqui glares could with luck be coaxed 
down the rosy path to “scientific” socialism. 


he obvious parallel between this strategy 
and certain facets of the Cuban path to com- 
munism is most noteworthy because Commu- 
nists have waited until the Dominican crisis 
to draw it so clearly. As one Communist writer, 
José Manuel Fortuny, put it, “. . . it is neces- 
sary to give thought . . . to whether the North 
American imperialists are not assimilating the 
lessons of the Cuban revolution more rapidly 
than we are.”’* In other words, the US may 
have been more impressed by the possibilities 
of united front revolutionary reformist move- 
ments serving Communist goals than the Com- 
munists themselves, who in the Dominican Re- 
public publicly admitted that they had under- 
estimated the revolutionary potential of the 


18 J. M. Fortuny, of. cit., p. 41. 
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bourgeois-led coup and were not prepared to 
take full advantage of it.’° Fortuny continued: 


Usually only one aspect of the Cuban revolution 
is stressed—its tactical path, the path of the 
heroes who with arms in hand took to the moun- 
tains. ... But it 1s no less wmportant to 
analyze the other lessons of Cuba.” 


The “other lessons” involved primarily 
Cuba’s largely peaceful transition from a na- 
tional-democratic revolution into a socialist one, 
even with orthodox Communists playing some- 
thing less than a “vanguard” role. A statement 
by the Soviet Academy of Sciences in the same 
issue of the August World Marxist Review ex- 
pressed this lesson succinctly: 


The evolution of the Cuban July 26th Move- 
ment has shown that revolutionary trends can 
im some cases assume the leadership of anti- 
imperialist and democratic struggles and go 
over to the position of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat as the movement progresses, by conclud- 
ing a solid alliance (or by merging) with the 
Communist parties both before and after the 
socialist revolution.” 


Twixt Theory and Reality 


“Broad united fronts” are of course nothing 
very new—they were strongly endorsed in the 
Havana conference communique and have al- 
ways ranked high on the list of priorities for 
Latin American Communists, who have par- 
ticipated in numerous coups aie palace revolu- 
tions in cooperation with non-Communists, 
without notably advancing their cause. Never- 
theless, the emergence of this doctrine, with its 
forthright rejection of Che Guevara’s thesis on 
a “catalytic” insurrection, so soon after the 
Havana agreement between the Cubans and 
the Moscow-line Latin American Communists 
was remarkable. The new closeness of Castro 
to Moscow had apparently produced not a turn 
by traditional Communists toward the Castro- 


19See Dominican party organ El Popular, Santo 
Domingo, August 16, 1965. 

20 J. M. Fortuny, of. cit., p. 44. 

21 “Political Parties in Latin America,’ World Marxist 


Review, August 1965, p. 105. 


ist line of insurgency, but rather a reconfirma- 
tion and accentuation of their traditional line. 

The departure of Che Guevara from the 
Cuban scene, which delighted Moscow, could 
only partly explain this phenomenon. The 
Soviets also must have expected united front 
tactics to be more productive of results satis- 
factory to Castro then they had been in the 
past. This Moscow could do only by assuming 
that the United States would be accused of 
pursuing a “big stick” policy which threatened 
not only the workers but broad sectors of the 
bourgeoisie, thus making united fronts both 
possible and useful. The Russians could also 
argue that Castro had a better chance of break- 
ing out of his Latin American isolation by mak- 
ing common cause with non-Communists 
against “Yanqui imperiolismo” than by scaring 


the reformists with insurgency and Bolshevik or 
Castroist slogans. 

There were problems, however, such as the 
Cuban leader’s emotional need to reaffirm his 
revolutionary credentials when under attack 
from ultra-leftists for selling out to “Soviet 
revisionism”; this began to push Castro away 
from anything smacking of “softness” on revo- 
lution. Implementation of the united front 
doctrine, of course, also continued to pose many 
problems beyond that of possible Cuban opposi- 
tion. The ability of Communists to form united 
fronts of consequence often depends on factors 
almost wholly outside their control—in particu- 
lar the willingness of such revolutionary leftist 
groupings as the MIR’s in Peru and Venezuela 
to go along with the “unity” argument and play 
down violence. As long as the latter continue 
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Communist Strategy in Latin America: Three Variants 


HAVANA 


The Revolution Triumphant 


The duty of every revolution- 
ary is to effect the revolution, 
and effect it in deed, not in word 
.... We believe that on this 
continent, in the case of all or al- 
most all peoples, the battle will 
take on the most violent forms. 


—Fidel Castro in closing address 
to Tri-continental Conference, 
Jan. 16, 1966. 


Let Borba know that the broad 
front of the real progressive and 
revolutionary forces of Latin 
America is not reached by means 
of hesitation before imperialism 
or by agreements with the im- 
perialist puppet governments, 
but rather, on the contrary, by 
means of revolution. . . . 


—Editorial in Cuban Communist 
Party organ Granma, Feb. 13, 
1966, attacking Yugoslav atti- 
tudes on the Tri-continental Con- 
ference. 


PEKING 
The Party Triumphant 


History shows that within the 
united front the Communist Par- 
ty must maintain its ideological, 
political, and organizational inde- 
pendence, adhere to the principle 
of independence and _ initiative, 
and insist on its leading role. 

All revolutionary people will 
learn to wage people’s war against 
US imperialism and its lackeys. 
They will take up arms, learn to 
fight battles and become skilled 
in waging people’s war, though 
they have not done so before. 


—Lin Piao, ‘‘Long Live the Victory 
of the People’s War,’’ NCNA, 
Peking, Sept. 2, 1965. 


MOSCOW 
The People Triumphant 


The failure of the plan of Co- 
lombian reaction to smash the 
revolutionary movement in the 
country is the result of the inde- 
fatigable work of the party aimed 
at organizing the unity of action 
of the working class, peasantry 
and middle strata of the town 
population, rallying all demo- 
cratic and patriotic forces of the 
country and mastering all forms 
of the struggle against imperial- 
ism and its agents. 

The Tenth Congress of the Co- 
lombian Communist Party is a 
new stage in the struggle of your 
party for the expansion and 
strengthening of its ranks, for 
the unification of all democratic 
forces of the country, for the 
happy future of the Colombian 
people, and for peace, democracy 
and socialism. 


—Letter of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee to Colombian Communist 
Party, Pravda, Feb. 2, 1966. 


fighting in the hills, the Communist parties can 
expect to form united fronts with more moder- 
ate forces only at the expense of a split. with 
important allies on the far left. Furthermore, 
the extent of Moscow’s control over individual 
party policies is limited, based more on sug- 
gestion and persuasion than on any form of 
sanctions. Even under conditions relatively 
propitious for popular front tactics, local Com- 
munists might choose for their own reasons to 
support guerrilla warfare or urban terrorism, 
leaving Moscow with little choice but to go 
along. 


Implementation and Debate 


The revived united front doctrine made its 
most dramatic appearance in Chile, the one 
Latin American country which had experienced 
a relatively successful popular front in the 
1930’s. Chilean Communists returned from a 
trip to Moscow in the summer of 1965 obviously 
bearing Soviet blessings for their via pacifica. 
Although the Chilean Communist-Socialist 
coalition had not come to power in the 1964 
elections, the Communist defeat had been far 
less ignominious than that in Venezuela, where 
the Communist demand for a boycott of the 
1963 elections had been almost completely ig- 
nored by the voters. At any rate the Chileans 
received an endorsement—either on their own 
or Moscow’s initiative—for attempts to form 
alliances with the Left Christian Democrats and 
for cooperation with the Frei government in 
support of “progressive” measures, which, Mos- 
cow apparently felt, would facilitate more 
fruitful state-to-state-relations. The “Convoca- 
tion to the 13th National Congress,” issued by 
the Chilean party while its leaders were in 
Moscow, stated the doctrine explicitly: 


For the Communists, a regrouping, without 
exclusions from the base, of the democratic 
anti-imperialistic sectors constitutes an impera- 
tive... . The resistance to imperialism should 
acquire the character of a great popular move- 
ment, based on multiple joint actions, similar 
to that which developed against fascism.” 


Several months later, on October 10, Soviet 


*2 El Siglo (Santiago, Chile), July 11, 1965. 


Presidium member A. P. Kirilenko headed a list 
of some 30-odd Communist delegations to the 
week-long 13th Congress of the Chilean Com- 
munist Party. The Latin American Com- 
munists, nearly all of whom were represented 
in Chile, could not have missed the implications 
behind Moscow’s attention to this congress and 
to the line of broad, popular-front “anti-im- 
perialist unity” which was ratified there. On 
October 21, still another meeting to discuss the 
present-day significance of the Seventh Comin- 
tern Congress convened in the Prague offices of 
the World Marxist Review to hear Soviet party 
theoretician Boris Ponomarev deliver the most 
extensive discourse to date on the subject.” 

In other parts of the hemisphere where “ul- 
tra-revolutionary” groups were not a major 
worry of the Communist parties, the pattern 
was similar. In Mexico, where governmental 
opposition to US Dominican policy had clearly 
pleased Moscow, a June plenum of the Com- 
munist Party announced a program endorsing 
an alliance not only with other opposition 
forces, but also with “those supporting and even 
taking part in the government.” *4 

In Brazil the stated Communist goal was 
simply to “regroup the democratic forces, . . . 
defeat the dictatorship, and . . . bring about a 
broadly representative anti-dictatorial govern- 
ment,” ** while combatting “adventurism and 
petty-bourgeois haste” and concluding agree- 
ments with assorted opposition leaders and 
parties.** In Argentina the Communists called 
for a “labor, democratic, and popular front” in- 
cluding everyone from Communists to “men of 
science and art, . .. tradesmen and _ progres- 
sive manufacturers” to fight for democracy, 
progress, and a government of the people.” 


pplication of the doctrine to those coun- 
tries mentioned in the Havana communique 
for support of “freedom fighters” presented 


*3 For full report of proceedings of this meeting, see 


World Marxist Review, December 1965. 

“4 Ta Voz de Mexico (Mexico City) June 20, 1965. 

“> Luis Carlos Prestes, interviewed in L’Humanité, 
(Paris), August 3, 1965. 

26 “Resolutions of the CC, Brazilian Communist 
Party,” Information Bulletin of the World Marxist Re- 
view (Prague), August 26, 1965, pp. 39-52. 

*7 Statement of the CC, Communist Party of Argen- 
tina, Nuestra Palabra (Buenos Aires), July 14, 1965. 


greater problems; nonetheless, there are indica- 
tions that pro-Moscow strategists wished to 
apply the doctrine there as well. The World 
Marxist Review, while acknowledging that the 
situation in every country had its unique fea- 
tures and that they were not, of course, “pre- 
scribing what line to take,” still emphasized 
that “big stick imperialism” was a factor com- 
mon to all hemispheric countries.”* 

In countries where Communists and the dem- 
ocratic left were excluded with equal effective- 
ness from participation or influence in the gov- 
ernment, Castro-style armed struggle was prob- 
ably not judged by Moscow to be incompatible 
with building the necessary “broad alliances.” 
In Guatemala, Moscow and Havana could 
happily agree on support for the FAR guerrillas. 

he democratic left in Venezuela, however, was 
far from being in the same isolated status as the 
Communists. By mid-September it was common 
knowledge that the more Moscow-oriented sec- 
tors of the PCV leadership were trying, albeit 
unsuccessfully, to arrange a temporary halt in 
the armed struggle in exchange for a return to 
legality. Successive editorials in the Venezuelan 
Communist weekly Que insisted that the people 
were tired of armed struggle and ready to be 
mobilized into a united front to bring about a 
truly “democratic” government. Que cited the 
Caamano regime as an example of such a popu- 
lar front government and quoted Mao’s writ- 
ings to justify the “democratic peace” strategy 
to farther-left critics.?° 

Equally interesting is the case of Peru, where 
the conflicting pulls of a government willing 
to take an “independent” foreign policy and 
of armed insurgents fighting in the hills char- 
acterized the dilemma of many Latin American 
parties having virtually no strength of their 
own. The MIR guerrillas were gaining head- 
lines and attracting enthusiastic verbal support 
from the Communist world for their heroism, 
yet by objective standards they were succeed- 
ing only in toughening the Belaunde regime’s 
stand against communism inside and outside 
the country. After much equivocation, the 
Peruvian Communist Party finally came up 
with the remarkable, worst-of-both-worlds 
formula: “The Communist Party supports the 


28 J. M. Fortuny, of. cit., p. 40. 
298 Carlos Valencia, “Criticism of the Tactic of Demo- 
cratic Peace,” Que (Caracas), August 31, 1965, pp. 8-9. 


guerrilla movement, although the Peruvian 
Communists do not consider that there is a 
revolutionary situation in the country.” *° 


The Second 


Havana Conference 


The Russians clearly expected the January 
3-15, 1966, Tri-continental Solidarity Confer- 
ence in Havana to leave their popular front doc- 
trine for Latin America intact. Judging from 
the enthusiam for a tri-continental meeting 
which Moscow suddenly began to show at the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference in 
Ghana in May 1965, there seems little doubt 
that the Soviets felt assured that Castro would 
invite only Moscow-line Communists from 
Latin America to such a conference. The Chi- 
nese, by their coldness to Castro’s proposal for 
the conference, made it clear that they were 
equally certain of Soviet domination of the 
Latin American continent, that a repeat of 
the anti-Chinese performance produced at the 
1964 conference could be expected, that the 
Cuban-Latin American Communist consensus 
would continue, and that the newly-formed tri- 
continental solidarity organization would pro- 
duce majorities twice as heavily weighted to- 
wards the USSR as its narrower Afro-Asian 
predecessor had. 


Moscow underestimated the wiliness of the 
Cuban “lider Maximo,” however. Whether by 
plan or as a result of repeated Chinese goading, 
the Latin American delegations which the Cu- 
bans eventually invited to the conference were 
far from a homogeneous group. Mixed in with 
old-time Moscow-liners such as Uruguay’s 
Rodney Arismendi were assorted Castroites, 
Trotskyites, and even representatives of such 
pro-Chinese groups as the Dominican Popular 
Movement. 


Castro could not be accused by Moscow of 
being disloyal; he went out of his way to de- 
nounce Trotskyites and others (e.g., the Chi- 
nese) who had criticized Cuban and Russian 
inaction during the Dominican crisis. But he 
also had caustic words for revolutionary groups 


80 Peruvian delegate Acosta at the October 21-23 


Prague conference (see subsequent text) quoted in 


Rude Pravo (Prague), October 22, 1965. 


which spent their time theorizing instead of act- 
ing, and he made a major point of pushing for 
recognition of the Venezuelan FALN, rather 
than the Communist Party (PCV), as the only 
legitimate representative of the Venezuelan 
liberation movement. This again was not 
formally a “splittist” act, since there had never 
been any public break between the two groups. 
But it served clearly to place the PCV leader- 
ship in hot water should any formal split occur 
due to its efforts to turn to non-violent tactics. 

The tensions which this Cuban attitude rein- 
troduced into the Latin American Communist 
movement soon found outlet through the Yugo- 
slavs, who were already annoyed at Castro for 
his failure to support their attendance at the 
conference, and who had for some time pub- 
licized their view that the FALN armed strug- 
gle was hurting the Communist cause. In an 
article in Borba on January 24, 1966, a Yugo- 
slav correspondent, Z. Bozic, noted that Latin 
American Communists were far from unani- 
mous in support of the ultra-revolutionary poll- 
tical line enunciated at the Tri-continental 
Conference.** In particular, he blamed the Cu- 
bans for giving the Venezuelan FALN such 
prominence at a time when the PCV had al- 
ready decided to play down the unsuccessful 
armed struggle. The Cubans replied with a 
counterattack on the Yugoslavs in which these 
allegations were termed baseless “slanders”’ of 
the PCV and other Latin American Communist 
parties.* 


31 Borba (Belgrade), January 24, 1966, p. 2. 
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The Russians were more discreet than the 
Yugoslavs, but the lack of enthusiasm in their 
media for the super-militant resolutions of the 
Tri-continental Conference was obvious. To be 
sure, the conference did not commit Moscow’s 
followers in Latin America to any over-ad- 
venturous deeds—indeed, Moscow’s message to 
the Colombian Communist Party’s 10th Con- 
gress in early February 1966 mentioned nothing 
of the “armed struggle” which had been the 
predominant theme of the Havana meeting. 
The Tri-continental Conference did, however, 
weaken Castro’s commitment to the Commu- 
nist parties as the only revolutionaries to be 
supported in the hemisphere, and it placed new 
obstacles in the way of alliances between Com- 
munists and non-Communists against “US im- 
perialism.” 

Outside the charged atmosphere of a “soli- 
darity” conference, however, Castro’s verbal 
aberrations from the Moscow line on Latin 
American revolution will probably prove diff- 
cult to sustain. The increasing ability of the 
American republics to deal with insurgent ac- 
tivities not supported by the democratic left 
will help Moscow’s determination to place the 
strategic question of alliances above the tactical 
matter of when to use violence. The Dominican 
united front against US “intervention” remains 
a much more attractive model to Latin Ameri- 
can Communists than the languishing Vene- 
zuelan guerrilla war. 


42 Editorial in Cuban Party organ Granma, Janu- 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Peking’s Remembrance 


of ‘Things Past 


By James P. Harrison 


here has been considerable speculation re- 
cently about what might be termed China’s 
paranoid style of international relations. The 
Chinese Communists themselves have provided 
abundant evidence supporting this analysis but 
naturally place particular emphasis on the his- 
torical basis of their mistrust towards many of 
the world’s governments. It follows that an 
understanding of the actions and statements of 
the leaders in Peking, whether in relation to 
“American imperialism” and Viet-Nam, the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, or the future of Asia, must 
be based on some knowledge of the Chinese 
Communist concept of the past. 
Unfortunately, the Chinese view of modern 
Asian history is as bitter as it is emphasized. 
It is marked by a characteristically nationalist 
resentment of China’s past humiliations and 
further reinforced by Communist belief in the 
virtues and inevitable triumph of the exploited. 


Mr. Harrison is Assistant Professor of History 
at Hunter College, New York. Specializing in 
the area of Chinese Communist historiography, 
he has contributed to Asian Survey (Berkeley, 
California) and China Quarterly (London). 


As “nationalist Communists,” the Peking lead- 
ers stress the class struggle not only in terms of 
class against class, but also in terms of op- 
pressed versus oppressor nations.’ Indeed, for 
the developing countries they attempt to equate 
the two. Hence, far from wishing to forget the 
suffering of a century of “internal disruption 
and foreign disaster,’ the Chinese Communist 
leaders stress the educational potential of this 
experience and clearly base their claim to lead- 
ership of the emerging nations on their own 
turbulent and exploited past. As Foreign Min- 
ister Ch’en Yi recently put it, “China, too, is 
an injured nation.” 

Injustices allegedly inflicted on China by 
foreign powers form a basic theme in the in- 
doctrination of seven hundred million people, 
as articles in the daily press and reports of mass 
meetings readily attest. Typically, a leading 
Chinese Communist historian writes: 


1 The theme of a form of class struggle between eastern 
and western nations is a logical extension of Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism and has also been implied by non- 
Communist Chinese nationalists from Yen Fu, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, and Sun Yat-sen on. 
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We stress the study of the anti-imperialist and 
anti-feudal revolutionary movements of the 
past century . .. during which the imperialist 
powers waged more than ten aggressive wars 
against China, more than twenty countries 
forced China to conclude unequal treaties, and 
eight or nine powers kept garrisons, concessions, 
settlements and spheres of influence in China 
.. . Studies of these events provide rich ma- 
terial for the patriotic education of our citizens.” 


At present such statements are increasingly be- 
ing tied in with the war in Viet-Nam, and the 
sobering fact is that the vast majority of Chi- 
nese probably accept them. 

It is also important to realize that this em- 
phasis on the historical underpinning of China’s 
revolutionary ideology strongly affects Peking’s 
animosity not only toward the United States 
and other non-Communist powers, but also 
towards the Soviet Union. Russia is now brack- 
eted with the rest of the developed nations in 
Peking’s view and hence should be excluded 
from leadership of the struggles of the develop- 
ing countries. There is an obvious connection 
between this attitude and the current Sino- 
Soviet dispute, as can be seen from a brief sur- 
vey of modern Russian-Chinese relations as 
viewed by the Chinese. 


The Impact of History 


First of all, Chinese Communist writers have 
on occasion raised the question of Tsarist Rus- 
sia’s encroachments on territories regarded as 
historically part of the Manchu Empire—no- 
tably, the region to the east of Manchuria (now 
part of the Soviet Maritime Province), Mon- 
golia, and the northwestern border regions of 
Sinkiang.’ Although it is acknowledged that 
these encroachments belonged to Russia’s pre- 
Communist period, recent frictions in these 
areas will certainly continue and probably in- 
crease.* Probably at least as important for the 


2 Liu Ta-nien, “Historical Science in the New China,” 
Li-shih Yen-chiu (Historical Research) 1962, no. 2. 

5 E.g., see Liu Kuang-chai and Ch’en Pen-shan, “Criti- 
cize Lu Chin-ch’ih’s Anti-Soviet Slanders,” Shih-hsueh 
Chi-k’an (Historical Quarterly), No. 1, 1957. 

See Dennis J. Doolin, Territorial Claims in the 
Sino-Soviet Conflict, Stanford, California, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. 
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present, moreover, are the Chinese Communist 
leaders’ memories of past grievances against 
various policies and personalities of Moscow- 
directed international communism. 

This is not to say that the Tsarist aggres- 
sions of the past and Stalin’s often ill-con- 
ceived China policies necessarily preclude har- 
monious relations between the two major Com- 
munist powers: there was, after all, a period of 
relatively close relations during the early 1950’s. 
Still less does it imply that the Communist re- 
gime is just another Chinese dynasty concerned 
only with traditional Chinese problems. It does 
mean, however, that when other aggravations 
intrude, as they have increasingly since 1956, 
the Chinese Communist leaders display a ten- 
dency to view the Soviet Union in the light of 
earlier Sino-Russian relations. 

The Chinese Communist Party was founded 
in 1921 as a direct result of the upsurge of 
Chinese nationalism following World War I. 
The first Chinese Marxists were also national- 
ists, but the “un-Chineseness” of the ideology 
to which they turned testified to the revolu- 
tionary nature of their commitment. Through- 
out the history of the Chinese Communist 
movement, the emphasis given to the national- 
ist or the Communist side of the equation has 
varied, but a significant feature of the rise of 
Mao’s generation to power has been the degree 
to which the Communist leadership has suc- 
ceeded in uniting the two elements—in harmon- 
izing a very untraditional revolutionary theory 
with Chinese nationalism. As Chinese Com- 
munist spokesmen proclaim, “The thought of 
Mao Tse-tung integrates the universal truth 
of Marxism-Leninism with the concrete prac- 
tice of the Chinese revolution.” ® 

Close Soviet ties with the Kuomintang in 
the early 1920's initially favored the efforts of 
the Chinese Communists to work within the 
framework of the nationalist movement. How- 
ever, equivocal and increasingly chauvinistic 
Soviet policies, together with Kuomintang mili- 
tary successes, enabled Chiang Kai-shek drasti- 
cally, if only temporarily, to reduce Communist 
influence in China after 1927. Chiang’s charge 
that the Chinese Communists placed loyalty to 
Moscow ahead of patriotism appeared to be 
confirmed on numerous occasions, as for exam- 


5 Lin Piao, “Long Live the Victory of the People’s 
War,” Peking Review, Sept. 3, 1965, p. 22. 


ple when they supported the Soviet Union’s 
drive into Manchuria in 1929. This action to 
prevent attempted Chinese Nationalist seizure 
of the Russian-held Chinese Eastern Railway ° 
was all the more difficult for the Chinese Com- 
munists to defend because the Bolshevik regime 
had reneged on its promise, made in 1919, to 
return the railroad and other interests acquired 
in China by Tsarist Russia to Chinese sover- 
eignty.". The Chinese Communists, in recent 
years, have contrasted their support of “prole- 
tarian internationalism” on this occasion with 
Soviet failure to back Peking unequivocally 
in the Sino-Indian border dispute. 


he Chinese Communists’ experience of 
being struck down by the Kuomintang after 
1927 has undoubtedly influenced Peking’s pres- 
ent policy of not placing too much faith in the 
“bourgeois nationalist” governments of the 
developing world. Indeed, as recent events in 
Indonesia, the Middle East, and elsewhere have 
again demonstrated, the equation of commu- 
nism and nationalism is still a difficult one to 
achieve. Yet, since Lenin, communism has 
triumphed on its own only where it has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the nationalist movement, 
as it did eventually in China, and in Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, and North Viet-Nam. 

At the same time, Moscow’s contributions to 
the setbacks suffered by Chinese communism 
in the late 1920’s became an initial source of 
Chinese mistrust of Russian leadership of the 
world Communist movement. Although pub- 
licly the Chinese Communists continued to 
go along with Soviet-dictated policies until the 
latter 1950’s, Moscow. directives caused much 
dissatisfaction and dissension within the party. 
Thus, in 1930, when the same Chinese Com- 
munist leader who the year before had de- 
fended Stalin’s aggressive action in Manchuria 
was called to Moscow to account for the latest 
failure of Comintern policies in China, he 
bluntly told his Russian mentors that the Com- 
intern “did not understand conditions in 


® See O. Edmund Clubb, Twentieth Century China, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1964, p. 162. 

7 The Karakhan Manifesto of 1919 promised to restore 
to China Russian treaty rights to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and some Manchurian mining concessions. This 
pledge was not carried out, however, until 1952. 


China.” He emphasized that “loyalty to the 
Communist International was one thing and 
loyalty to the Chinese revolution quite an- 
other,” adding that some Chinese Communists 
“distrust the views of their comrades in Mos- 
cow as much as some comrades in Moscow 
distrust the worker comrades in China.” * 
Moscow’s instigation of the replacement of 
this leader, Li Li-san, by the Russian-oriented 
“returned students” in 1930-31 marked one of 
the last direct Soviet interventions in the affairs 
of the Chinese party.® Nevertheless, in the 
years that followed, lingering ahs Com- 
munist memories of Soviet policy mistakes in 
China played an important part in the rise to 
power of Mao Tse-tung. In fact, the first 
“thought reform” movement in the CCP in 
1942 was directed as much against “Soviet- 
style dogmatism” as against other deviations.” 
During the 1930’s, Soviet policy became far 
more concerned with curbing the dual menace 
of Japanese and German expansion than with 
furthering the political ambitions of local Com- 
munist parties. Accordingly, in 1935, the Com- 
intern decreed a new international line calling 
for Communist collaboration in united popular 
fronts against fascism. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, hard- pressed by Chiang Kai- shek’s re- 
peated “annihilation campaigns,” were also 
seeking a united front with the Kuomintang 
and “all patriots” against Japan. This was 
finally realized following the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war in 1937 and paved the way 
for rapid Chinese Communist expansion. Dur- 
ing the hostilities, the Soviet Union extended 
considerable military and financial aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek, even after the latter partially 
renewed pressure against the Communists. 


Postwar Sino-Soviet Relations 
With the intensification of the Communist- 


Nationalist struggle for power after the war, 
Stalin apparently misjudged the situation in 


8 Pu-erh-sai-wei-k’o (Bolshevik), May 10, 1931, p. 54. 

9 See Charles B. McLane, Soviet Policy and the Chinese 
Communists, 1931-46, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1958. For the most comprehensive account of Mos- 
cow’s role in the Chinese revolution, see Robert C. North, 
Moscow and the Chinese Communists (rev. ed.), Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1963. 

10 See Boyd Compton, Mao’s China: Party Reform 
Documents, 1942-44, Seattle, 1952, esp. pp. xvi and xxxiv, 
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China again, reportedly advising the Chinese 
Communists, in spite of their vastly strength- 
ened position, to settle for half a loaf—in the 
form of either a Nationalist-Communist coali- 
tion government or Communist rule over part 
of the country. According to Vladimir Dedijer, 
Tito’s biographer, Stalin privately admitted in 
1948 that he had erred in giving this advice 
since Mao defied it and went on to conquer the 
entire country." 

As for Soviet aid to the Chinese Communists 
in Manchuria, although significant, it was re- 
duced to some extent by Soviet destruction, 
or removal as war reparations, of an estimated 
two billion dollars worth of Japanese economic 
facilities, as well as by other Soviet actions.” 
In short, there is considerable evidence indicat- 
ing that Stalin would have preferred the estab- 
lishment of a not-too-powerful Communist 
buffer state in North China, or even an amen- 
able Nationalist-Communist coalition govern- 
ment, to the emergence of a strong and united 
Communist China. (No doubt many Soviet 
leaders would concur in this judgment today.) 
In any case, it seems evident in the light of the 
entire history of Soviet relations with the 
Chinese Communists that the latter triumphed 
as much in spite of Moscow as thanks to it. 


11 Vladimir Dedijer, Tito, New York, 1952, p. 322. 

12 For additional information and commentary on these 
events, see Klaus Mehnert, Peking and Moscow, New 
York, G. P. Putnam, 1963, p. 245 ff. 


Let us look at the world situation today. 
The whole world is in the midst of great up- 
heaval, great division, and great transforma- 
tion under the impact of the deepening class 
struggle on an international scale. The revolu- 
tionary movement of the world people is de- 
veloping by leaps and bounds, particularly the 


angry revolutionary flames of the peoples in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. . . 

At present, imperialism, modern revisionism, 
and all reactionaries are intensifying their col- 
lusion to make counterattacks on the world 
people’s revolutionary movements. But they 
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Peking on the World Class Struggle 


Upon assuming power in 1949, however, the 
Chinese Communists realized that, whatever 
their grievances on account of past Russian 
attitudes and actions, their needs and interests 
could only be served by cooperating with and 
seeking aid from the Soviet Union. They there- 
fore cultivated close relations with Moscow. 
Nevertheless, even in the heyday of Sino-Soviet 
cooperation in the early 1950’s, when wholesale 
“learning from the Soviet experience” was the 
order of the day in China, there were still oc- 
casional signs of something less than complete 
accord. In early 1950, Mao made his first trip 
outside China and spent two months in Mos- 
cow negotiating with Stalin before the Sino- 
Soviet defense pact was finally concluded. This 
protracted negotiation contrasts sharply with 
the customary brief visits of East European 
heads of state to Moscow for the same purpose 
and suggests that there may have been some 
hard bargaining between the two countries. 

Moreover, considering Communist China’s 
enormous needs and the fact that she fought 
the Korean war at least partly in behalf of the 
Soviet Union, Soviet aid to China has not been 
munificent. It totaled perhaps two or three 
billion dollars, now fully repaid, and the Chinese 
have complained that they were obliged to buy 
Russian goods at prices above the world mar- 
ket. The last direct Russian interests in China, 
in the form of joint stock companies in Man- 
churia and Sinkiang, were terminated by China 
in 1954, over Soviet protests. 


are in no way able to stem the tide of the 
revolutionary movement... . 

The world today is as Chairman Mao’s poem 
describes: “The four seas are seething, clouds 
lowering, and waters raging; the five conti- 
nents are rocked by storm and thunder.” A 
new, great anti-US revolutionary storm 1s 
sweeping all over the world. The people’s revo- 
lution will certainly win, and the future of the 
world will definitely belong to the people. 


—Peking Radio, Domestic Service 
in Mandarin, March 22, 1966. 


ince 1956, of course, the deterioration of 
Sino-Soviet relations has become far more evi- 
dent. Moscow and Peking have differed over 
an ever-lengthening series of issues—over de- 
stalinization and interbloc relations; over the 
crises in the Formosa straits, the Himalayas, 
the Near East, Berlin, Southeast Asia, and 
Cuba; over general Communist policies toward 
the non-Communist world; and over Sino- 
Soviet economic and military relations. Inas- 
much as these differences spring from the vastly 
different economic and political needs of the 
two countries, they should hardly be surprising 
to Marxist economic determinists. At the same 
time, the fact that they are rooted in such 
basically different needs and historical experi- 
ences precludes any real solution. 

There is also, of course, the question of ideol- 
ogy. In 1950, common doctrinal beliefs were 
an important basis of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 
However, as differing needs dictated differing 
interpretations of the common ideology, this 
basis was steadily undermined, and the Chinese 
Communists began to claim for a variety of 
reasons that Moscow had forfeited its right to 
lead the communion of true believers. Just as 
Chinese who compromised Confucianism were 
once excoriated as heretics and bandits in tra- 
ditional China, so now, in Peking’s view, must 
all “Marxist revisionists” be purged from Com- 
munist ranks everywhere. 

The intensity of the polemics between Peking 
and Moscow is comprehensible only in the light 
of the great importance which the Chinese 
Communist leaders place on their own version 
of Communist ideology. They have devoted 
literally billions of pages to its propagation since 
1949; it is both their religion and the means of 
maximizing state power. As in Stalin’s Russia, 
there is an equation of the interests of the state 
with the fulfillment of the ideology. Of course, 
Maoism is a Chinese version of Communist 
ideology, which explains its peculiarly anti- 
Western overtones—this in spite of the fact that 
Marxism is preeminently a Western doctrine at 
variance in many respects with traditional 
Chinese thought. (The Marxist emphasis on 
“struggle,” for example, is diametrically op- 
posed to the Confucian ideal of harmonious 
compromise in human relations.) Perhaps this 
fact explains the intensity of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ stress on ideological indoctrination. 


In short, the Chinese view of Marxist ideology 
and of China’s history form an important part 
of the background of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
Knowledge of these Chinese beliefs is a prereq- 
uisite for understanding the current differences 
between the two major Communist powers. 


China and the United States 


Knowledge of Chinese attitudes regarding 
the past is equally essential to an understand- 
ing of present and future Chinese policies to- 
ward the United States and the rest of the 
world. For, as might be expected, Peking’s 
sense of historical injustice is still directed far 
more against the United States and other “im- 
perialist” powers than it is against the Soviet 
Union. Without going into the details of 
Chinese historiography on the subject of US 
“imperialism” in China, a brief summary of 
Chinese Communist representations of Amer- 
ica’s role will suffice to convey the depth of 
Chinese feelings on this score. 

Voluminous writings by Chinese Communist 
propagandists and unceasing educational cam- 
paigns have painted a distorted picture of Amer- 
ican transgressions against China.'* The United 
States is associated with the misdeeds of the 
British, French, Japanese, and other “imperial- 
ist” powers from the Opium War of 1840 on- 
ward and is alleged to have committed over 
twenty “major aggressions” against China in 
its own right. It is claimed that in the 19th 
century the United States played a leading 
role, second only to that of Great Britain and 
Japan, in the economic invasion of China; and 
that America’s celebrated “Open Door’ policy, 
far from having been aimed at curbing the ag- 
gression of other powers in Asia, was instead 
motivated by US ambition to “share in the 
looting of China.” The relatively minor partici- 
pation of the United States in the suppression 
of the Taiping (1860) and Boxer (1900) upris- 
ings and allegedly consistent American aid to 
“reactionary” Chinese regimes in more recent 
times, from Yuan Shih-kai to Chiang Kai-shek, 
are cited as proof of US hostility to the cause of 
popular revolution in China. 


13 See, e.g., Liu Ta-nien, Mei-Kuo Ch’in-hua Shih 
(History of American Aggression against China), Peking, 
1951, and Kung-jen Jih-pao (Workers’ Daily, Tientsin, ) 
Nov. 4, 1960. 
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These distorted examples from earlier his- 
tory are supplemented by a much greater vol- 
ume of propaganda concerning America’s al- 
leged “crusade against communism” since 
World War II. Needless to say, it is the latter 
—especially, American support of militantly 
anti-Communist governments in Taiwan, South 
Korea, and South Viet-Nam—which has domi- 
nated Peking’s anti-imperialist propaganda 
since 1949. A typical article in the central party 
newspaper set forth China’s “blood debt” 
against the United States in these terms: 


United States imperialism is the deadly enemy 
of the Chinese people. After the second world 
war, it attempted to turn China into its colony. 
Not long after the founding of New China, it 
again staged the aggressive war in Korea, set 
up military bases around China, and organized 
military cliques with thew spearheads pointed 
against China, in an attempt to strangle New 
China in :ts cradle. United States imperialism 
fantastically attempted to bring us down by 
enforcing an economic embargo... and 15 
stil trying to prevent the restoration of the 
legal rights of Chinain the United Nations. .. . 
United States imperialism still occupies our 
sacred territory of Taiwan |and continues to 
carry out aggression in Southeast Asia... .| 
Confronted with all these deeds of United States 
imperialism, the Chinese people can only carry 
out irreconcilable struggle against 1t."* 


More recently, Chinese Communist Fcreign 
Minister Chen Yi expanded on this recurring 
theme in much broader terms: 


US imperialism is the enemy of the Chinese 
people; it 15s also the common enemy of the 
people of the whole world. It is subjecting 
nearly every country to its threat, control, in- 
terference, or aggression, with the aim of at- 
taining world hegemony. For this purpose it has 
built up the biggest war machine in human 
history. It has more than 2,200 military bases 
and installations on foreign soil and has sent 
over one million aggressor troops abroad. In 
these circumstances, it is only natural for China, 
as a socialist country, to resolutely oppose the 
US imperialist policies of aggression and war 
and resolutely support all oppressed peoples and 


14 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 5, 1962. 
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nations in thetr qust struggles for freedom and 
independence. Otherwise she would be betray- 
ing her internationalist duty.*® 


rom all this, it is evident that current 
Chinese international attitudes and behavior 
are not simply the product of the impetuous 
dynamism that characterizes the present early 
stage of the Chinese Communist revolution; 
nor are they due solely to Chinese chauvinism. 
These factors are clearly present, but in addi- 
tion there is a messianic sense of the struggle 
of the “exploited” peoples of the world against 
the “exploiting” powers. Chinese nationalism 
reinforces Marxism-Leninism in what Peking 
regards as an international class war of the 
oppressed nations led by China against the op- 
pressor nations—the “Imperialists” headed by 
the United States and the “Revisionists” 
headed by the Soviet Union. 

That Peking’s interpretation of contempo- 
rary history is wildly emotional and often 
grossly distorted is perhaps not so surprising as 
it is frightening. A central concept in Chinese 
philosophy, as in other philosophies, is that to 
every action there is a reaction. The West be- 
lieves that it was the Communists who started 
the chain of actions and reactions of the cold 
war. The Communists maintain that it was 
the other way around, contending that the 
“capitalist” powers inevitably exploit, and that 
such exploitation begets resistance and class 
struggle. 

In the welter of complex historical strands, 
it is futile to try to fix the blame for the present 
complete impasse in Sino-American relations. 
At the same time, it seems clear that an effort 
to resolve the deadlock is becoming increasingly 
urgent, and that one of the prerequisites is a 
better mutual understanding of recent Asian 
history. The United States can and should play 
a role in endeavoring to guide Chinese national- 
ism into more acceptable channels, but such an 
endeavor must proceed first of all from an un- 
derstanding of the historical driving forces be- 
hind Chinese belligerence. As for the Chinese, 
a distorted and unrealistic view of the world 
brought them disaster in the last century; in 
the future it could bring disaster to the world. 


18 Peking Review, Jan. 7, 1966, p. 5. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Economics and Politics: [Hl 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The article below continues our current series of studies on new 
economic trends and reforms in the Communist world. Previous installments ap- 
peared in the January-February and March-April issues of this year. Studies on 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, promised for this number, have been delayed but will 


appear in future issues. 


Reforms in Bulgaria 


n December 4, 1965, the Bulgarian 
Communist Party daily, Rabotnichesko delo, 
published the party Politburo’s long-awaited 
“Theses” on economic reform. The program 
that was outlined indicated that Bulgaria was 
intent on a comprehensive overhaul of its en- 
tire system of economic planning and manage- 
ment. Though more cautious in important re- 
spects than the various reforms underway in 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, the Bulgarian program was just 
as dramatic in its impact—especially in the 
light of certain national conditions and charac- 
teristics. 

Indeed, it was rather surprising that Bulgaria 
should have embarked upon a serious economic 


Mr. Brown, former Research Fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, now lives in Munich. His 
book The New Eastern Europe (New York, 
Praeger) was published last year. 


By J. F. Brown 


reform at all. In the past the regime, led by 
Todor Zhivkov, had been perhaps the most 
timid and unimaginative, not to say dogmatic, 
in the whole of Eastern Europe. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian economy was still largely undevel- 
oped; as a consequence, it had been able to 
maintain an impressive rate of growth and was 
still on the wave of an investment boom.: All 
these factors could have been expected to mili- 
tate against a reform involving a large measure 
of decentralization. 

Elsewhere in Eastern Europe, conditions 
were different. Two of the pioneers of eco- 
nomic reform, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and Czechoslovakia, had highly developed 


1 Calculations from the Bulgarian Statistical Yearbooks 
reveal that between 1952 and 1964 the average annual 
growth rate of the national income was 7.4 percent. The 
average annual growth rate of industry between 1948 and 


1964 was 14.7 percent. 
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and complex economies, which quite clearly 
had outgrown the “Stalinist” system of plan- 
ning. To a lesser degree, Poland and Hungary 
were in a similar position. Yugoslavia—the 
real trail-blazer in economic reform—was, it is 
true, a relatively undeveloped country. But the 
Yugoslav reforms were the offshoot of an ideo- 
logical deviation long considered anathema by 
the rest of Eastern Europe; moreover, from an 
economic point of view, the results of the Yu- 
goslav experiments were not so strikingly suc- 
cessful as to invite imitation. 

Bulgaria and Rumania alone, then, remained 
in a category that could be considered more 
“suited” (or less ill-suited) to the classical 
Communist system of planning and manage- 
ment, since their low-key economies had not 
yet suffered the acute growing pains of the more 
advanced countries. Rumania’s prudently con- 
servative leaders seemed content, for their part, 
to stick with the old system until such time as 
it should become a victim of the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. Bulgaria’s leaders, however, ap- 
parently decided that weaknesses in the na- 
tional economy were already serious enough to 
warrant action. For while great quantitative 
progress had been achieved in heavy industrial 
production, the country’s very success in this 
respect had led to failures in others. The per- 
formance in agriculture had been depressingly 
poor, causing an unhealthy imbalance in the 
national income. And in all sectors of the econ- 
omy qualitative factors—the quality of goods, 
rentability, costing, accurate pricing, etc.—had 
been neglected. Inefhiciency and cumbersome 
planning at every level were creating problems 
which largely offset the achievement of a high 
rate of growth, and the strain of maintaining 
this high rate was in turn aggravating the 
weaknesses and contradictions inherent in the 
economic system.” 


he economic discussions conducted in the 
Soviet Union, sparked by Professor Yevsei Li- 
berman’s now famous article of September 
1962, convinced the Bulgarian leaders that 
economic reform was not only pressing but also 


2 For a good discussion of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Bulgarian economy, see John Kalo, “The Bulgarian 
Economy,’ Survey (London), No. 39, December 1961. 

3 Pravda, Sept. 9, 1962. 
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permissible. (In a period of changing relations 
between the East European countries and Mos- 
cow, Bulgaria has remained a model satellite, 
and had the Soviet Union not made it clear that 
she too was contemplating economic reforms, 
it is very doubtful whether the Bulgarians 
would have taken up the issue. ) 

At the Eighth BCP Congress in November 
1962, a resolution was passed accepting in 
principle the need to reform the planning and 
management system, to increase workers’ par- 
ticipation in the drawing up and implementa- 
tion of plans, and to augment material incen- 
tives throughout the economy.* The following 
May, a Central Committee plenum confirmed 
these decisions and announced some “ground- 
work” moves, including the merging of certain 
industrial enterprises and the reorganization of 
economic administration in the country’s 27 
okrugs, or districts.° 

The decisions of this plenum attracted little 
attention at the time; they seemed to signify 
no breakthrough in official economic thinking. 
What did attract attention, however, was the 
initiation—also in May—of a series of discus- 
sions on economic reform in Novo vreme, the 
theoretical monthly of the Bulgarian Party 
Central Committee. The fact that Novo vreme 
was carrying the series was a sure sign that the 
party was preparing its own cadres for some- 
thing new and big. 

Over a period of months the discussions 
picked up in excitement, and by November 
they had become quite startling. In that month 
an article by Professor Angel Miloshevski pro- 
posed nothing less than the complete adoption 
of the Yugoslav workers’ council system. Even 
more important was Professor Petko Kunin’s 
article in the December issue. A rehabilitated 
follower of Traicho Kostov, Kunin was consid- 
ered one of Bulgaria’s outstanding economists. 
His comprehensive article amounted to a plea 
that all enterprises become financially self- 
supporting and autonomous vis-a-vis the state. 
He advocated a new system of planning and 
accounting that would allow for genuine com- 
petition between enterprises, for the “most 
rational and economic use” of fixed and work- 
ing capital funds and of the labor force, and for 
profits and profit-sharing, to be used as “stimu- 


4 Rabotnichesko delo, Nov. 16, 1962. 


5 [bid., May 19, 1963. 


lating devices.” Profits, Kunin argued, should 


determine the remuneration of managers and 
should be the main source for increases in wage 
payments. To the more dogmatic of the party 
cadres, this must have sounded very much like 
creeping capitalism, but Kunin argued that his 
proposals were essentially socialist and that 
“the approach to communism, the transition to 
this high form of society, demands bold ideas, 
bold steps, well thought out, realistically and 
skillfully applied.” 

In January 1964 it was made known that 
experiments somewhat along the lines sug- 
gested by Professor Kunin were already being 
carried out at the “Liliana Dimitrova” textile 
plant in Sofia. The innovations involved “non- 
state financing” and a system of remuneration 
and premiums based on profit. The first results 
were said to be very encouraging.’ By this time 
the regime had evidently made up its own mind 
on what the reform was to comprise. In the 
same first month of the new year, the party 
Politburo and the Council of Ministers an- 
nounced what they called “basic principles” of 
the new system and decreed that these should 
be tried out experimentally in a number of 
enterprises, beginning on April 1, 1964.7 During 
the rest of the year a total of 50 enterprises, 
mainly industrial, began working under the 
new system, or at least parts of it. Collective 
farms in four of Bulgaria’s administrative dis- 
tricts also operated under new principles. In 
1965 the experiments were widely extended. By 
the end of the year the new system was being 
used in enterprises employing some 33.5 percent 
of the total number of industrial workers in 
Bulgaria and contributing 44 percent of the 
total industrial production.® 


f no little irritation to students of the 
Bulgarian scene, in the two years which elapsed 
between official approval of the principles of 
reform (January 1964) and the publication of 
the reform “Theses” (December 1965), no offi- 
cial information was given out to describe the 
experiments being made, although the Bulgar- 
ian press regularly carried reports of progress. 


° For details on this experiment, see Vecherni novini 
(Sofia), Jan. 10, 1964. 

T Rabotnichesko delo, Jan. 25, 1964. 

8 [bid., Dec. 5, 1965. 


No one knew, therefore, exactly what the “new 
principles” were. The regime’s reticence was 
of course understandable. This was a trial-and- 
error period, a time of empirical experiment, the 
first in Bulgaria for over a generation. Only 
after thorough experimentation could the re- 
gime feel confident enough to commit itself 
publicly to a coherent reform. 

While outside observers faced an_ official 
blanket of silence, they could form some idea 
of the lines the reform was taking from various 
proposals, ideas and reports appearing in the 
press. The most stimulating article in this re- 
spect was a piece by Ivan Mironov in the May 
1964 issue of Ikonomicheska misal dealing 
mainly with the issue of self-financing and 
autonomy for enterprises. Since the article ap- 
peared only one month after experiments at 
the factory level were supposed to begin, it 
could be assumed that the ideas contained in 
it were a fairly accurate reflection of what the 
regime had in mind in this area (an assumption 
finally proven correct when the “Theses” were 
published over 18 months later). Mironov ad- 
vocated that wages and capital accumulation 
be tied to the profit level of individual enter- 
prises. He also proposed that each enterprise 
be subject to a property tax and an interest 
rate on fixed and circulating capital, and that 
there be depreciation rates accurately reflecting 
wear-and-tear and obsolescence. 

For the workers Mironov saw a considerably 
increased role, remarking: “When the accumu- 
lations of the enterprise and a considerable part 
of the wages depend on the size of the profit, 
the workers cannot be indifferent to the prob- 
lems of management and the result of the work 
of the enterprise.” The Politburo’s “Theses” 
in December 1965 took some steps in this direc- 
tion, establishing production committees de- 
signed to give the workers a greater say in plan- 
ning, in income distribution, and even in “the 
selection of the management cadres.” Of course, 
these provisions fell far short of Professor Milo- 
shevski’s proposals for the introduction of the 
Yugoslav workers’ councils system. But if the 
regime leaders ever even toyed with such an 
idea—a rather doubtful assumption—they had 
thought better of it by the time they came to 
publish their official proposals. 

If, on the workers’ councils, the regime 
showed its conservatism, on another issue it 
moved, in the course of the almost two years 
of experimentation, to a more liberal position 
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than it had apparently first envisaged. In an 
interview granted to a Yugoslav reporter in 
October 1964, Grisha Filipov, a vice-chairman 
of the Bulgarian State Planning Committee had 
spoken out adamantly against any form of free 
prices. The market, said Filopov, “can estab- 
lish neither prices nor production, for this leads 
to disorganization. They will remain estab- 
lished strictly according to plan.”® Yet. the 
official Politburo “Theses” of last December 
allowed for both a variable and a free price 
category, similar to the Czechoslovak model. 

It was probably hesitation over how “liberal” 
or “conservative” to be on such issues, as well 
as the desire to give the experiments a thorough 
trial, that caused the Bulgarians to delay the 
publication of their officially approved plan. An 
official announcement had been expected early 
in 1965. In July 1965 Premier Zhivkov told a 
group of Austrian journalists that the official 
“Theses” would be published in about a month, 
1.e., in August.’® There was, therefore, a defi- 
nite delay for which differences of opinion on 
“how far to go” could well have been mainly 
responsible. Economists themselves seem to 
have been seriously divided on the question, 
and it is noteworthy that Professor Eugeni 
Mateev—a minister without portfolio in the 
cabinet, a first-rate economist, and the man 
who initiated the series of discussions in Novo 
uvreme in May 1963—was described by Zhivkov 
as being “against the [new] system.” ** Mateev 
is no dogmatist, and it may be that he regards 
the application of a rather advanced system of 
reform to a relatively primitive economy as be- 
ing dangerously premature. He may agree with 
the point Filipov, himself a trained economist, 
was trying to make: that a great degree of 
centralized control was still necessary. 

If some trained economists considered the re- 
form too liberal, it can well be imagined what 
many party apparatchiks thought of it. “Sta- 
linist”’ opposition to reform of all kinds in Bul- 
garia had been very strong since 1956 and had 
been responsible for frustrating more than one 
promising development. It is understandable, 
then, that the fundamental changes involved 
in any radical economic reform would arouse the 
strongest apprehensions in the party. 


9 Frane Barbieri, Politika (Belgrade), Oct. 15 and 18, 
1964. 

10 Neues Oesterreich (Vienna), July 17, 1965. 

11 [bid 
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Yet the leadership was able to play an im- 
portant card: by conducting preliminary ex- 
periments, it could argue that the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating. It brought forward 
statistics—perhaps accurate, certainly politic— 
to show that in the first half of 1965 the growth 
of industrial production in those enterprises 
operating under the new system averaged 15.6 
percent, as compared to only 11.5 percent for 
those still operating under the old system.” 


ith the publication of the “Theses” last 
December, everybody finally got a chance to 
see what the new system was all about. Its 
reformist character was based on the follow- 
ing general principles: considerable decentraliza- 
tion of economic decision-making, with major 
responsibility assigned to the so-called indus- 
trial association, or trust (see further); in- 
creased use of the profit motive; a system of 
wages tied to production results; “full use” of 
economic levers, including profit, prices, credit 
interest and taxes. 

On decentralization, the Bulgarian “Theses” 
followed the pattern set by the East German, 
Czechoslovak, Polish and Soviet reforms. The 
economic associations, or trusts, are to be the 
new centers of power and will largely determine 
the degree of autonomy which individual enter- 
prises will enjoy. Only in Yugoslavia, and pos- 
sibly also in Hungary, will individual enter- 
prises escape this control at the association 
level. In Bulgaria, as in all East European 
countries, the business of the associations and 
of the individual enterprises will be conducted 
on the basis of contracts. Priority in contracts 
is to be given to commodities listed in the cen- 
trally-fixed plan, and not all contracts will be 
officially approved. “Free contracting” will be 
allowed in the light of production possibilities 
and according to market needs. The degree of 
freedom which this new contracting system will 
allow will, of course, depend on the size of the 
priority list fixed by the central authorities. 
At least at first it will probably be large. 

The decentralization reform reflects the 
government’s obvious intention to shift part 
of the task of handling investments off its own 
shoulders and onto the enterprises. The re- 


12 Radio Sofia, Dec. 4, 1965. 


sponsibilities thus transferred are to be financed 
by the enterprises out of their own funds and 
through repayable bank credits. Within the 
enterprises—and here again Bulgaria conforms 
to the general pattern—a number of special 
investment funds are to be created; these in- 
clude a development and _ technical improve- 
ment fund (the amount to be determined as a 
percentage of capital funds), a new products 
fund, a social-cultural fund, and a wage reserve 
fund. The development and technical improve- 
ment fund will be used to finance capital invest- 
ments and capital repairs. Resources from this 
fund can be used to finance the development of 
new products. Its amount will be a fixed per- 
centage of total production costs. The percent- 
age of the enterprises’ contribution to the 
social-cultural fund will be fixed by the state. 

The amount of the enterprise’s contribution 
to the wage reserve fund will be a fixed percent- 
age of the total wage fund. Under the new sys- 
tem, wages will be made up of two components: 
the guaranteed portion (easily the biggest ), 
and the incentive portion, which will, of course, 
vary. Here the Bulgarian system is very much 
like the Czechoslovak—but unlike the Soviet, 
Polish and East German, where the state still 
centrally fixes the overall level of each enter- 
prise’s wage fund. 

It is generally recognized that the kind of 
price formation policy followed is one of the 
most important indications of the degree of 
economic freedom in any economy. Measured 
by this yardstick, the Bulgarian reform is a 
relatively advanced one. Like the programs 
adopted in Czechoslovakia and proposed in 
Hungary, it will have a three-price system of 
categories—fixed, variable, and free. The prices 
of basic production goods and the most impor- 
tant consumer goods will be fixed by the state. 
On other goods there will be fixed maximum 
and minimum prices or in some cases a fixed 
maximum only. A last category of goods, com- 
posed mainly of seasonal and locally-produced 
items, will be priced freely. One may assume, 
though, that this last category will be small. 


o sum up, it is fair to describe several 
features of the new Bulgarian system as “lib- 
eral” or “advanced.” Other features—in partic- 
ular the scheme for more participation by work- 
ers in decision-making—can be termed “liberal” 


by Bulgarian standards, though timid and 
orthodox compared to Yugoslavia’s reforms. 

Finally, the program has its conservative 
aspects. While the Bulgarian leaders have 
shown their determination to ensure a more 
flexible and responsible economic system, they 
have also taken precautions to see that the 
trend toward greater freedom will not get out 
of hand. Thus a large number of controls have 
been retained by the regime. As the “Theses” 
themselves say, the state will carry out “a uni- 
form policy in the spheres of technical program- 
ming, capital investment, foreign trade, prices, 
remuneration of labor, and finance.” Central 
planning continues to be the backbone of the 
whole system, and unlike the proposed Hun- 
garian model, which foresees the complete 
abandonment of compulsory, centrally-directed 
indices, the Bulgarian program simply stipu- 
lates a reduction. The obligatory indices that 
will remain include: the volume of basic pro- 
duction in real terms; the limit on capital in- 
vestment; the limit for basic raw materials; and 
foreign currency limits for imports and exports. 
If all these controls are brought fully into play, 
the centralizing features carried over from the 
old system might well negate the effectiveness 
of liberal innovations. Perhaps the Bulgarian 
leaders have acted wisely here by taking into 
account the still undeveloped state of their 
economy and keeping all these controls within 
reach; more probably they have acted out of the 
chronic timidity that has characterized them 
in the past. Whatever the reason, if controls 
are applied indiscriminately as soon as the 
slightest disequilibriums occur, then the new 
system will be virtually strangled at birth. 

Time will tell. Experiments with the new 
system are continuing in 1966, and in 1967 full- 
scale implementation is to take place “along 
basic lines in the whole national economy,” in- 
cluding agriculture and even local government. 
It will be about another two years, therefore, 
before the system can be appraised realistically. 
In the meantime one can only follow its fortune 
through press reports, comparing its progress 
with that of the Czechoslovak system, which it 
most closely resembles. That one of the most 
backward countries in Eastern Europe has 
adopted a system similar to that of one of the 
most advanced countries is an intriguing coin- 
cidence. It will be instructive to follow the ex- 
tent to which each country allows itself, or is 
allowed, to benefit from the reform. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Communism in Cyprus 


By T. W. Adams and Alvin J. Cottrell 


n August 1965 the strife-torn Republic of 
Cyprus was scheduled to hold its second island- 
wide elections, but because of the conflict and 
confusion raging across the island at the time, 
the elections were cancelled. Given the present 
political environment in Cyprus, there is some 
doubt that they will be held before August of 
this year, when President Makarios’ extended 
term of office ends. Regardless of when they 
occur, however, two serious questions will arise: 
First, in what form and manner will the voting 
take place? And second, how much success will 


Mr. Adams, a long-time student of Cypriot 
affairs now with the Policy Planning Division 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, has visited Cyprus several times—most 
recently in August 1965—and has published 
widely in the field of international relations. Mr. 
Cottrell is a political scientist with the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Washington, D.C. He 
has contributed articles to various publications 
and 1s the co-author of several books, including 
The Politics of the Atlantic Alliance (New York, 
Praeger, 1964). The authors are currently collab- 
orating on a book on communism in Cyprus, 
scheduled for completion in late 1966. 
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the island’s Communist Party have at the 
polls? 

Although there is considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the size and effectiveness of 
AKEL,' the Communist Party of Cyprus, it is 
generally conceded to be the only well-organ- 
ized political force that could rival the domi- 
nant, though amorphous, grouping of church- 
backed right-wing factions known as the 
Patriotic Front—the “personal party” of Maka- 
rios. (It is perhaps worth noting that the only 
other legal Communist Party in the Middle 
East is in Israel; the Syrian Communist Party 
enjoys only “quasi-legal” status.) AKEL main- 
tains a cohesive “grass roots” base and is clev- 
erly managed by a shrewd and fervent long- 
time Marxist, Ezekias Papaioannou, trained in 
Moscow. As far as is known, AKEL is entirely 
Greek Cypriot in composition, the Greek Cyp- 
riot community accounting for about 80 per- 
cent of the 600,000 population of the island. 
At the present time, its strength is estimated to 


1AKEL is the acronym for Anorthotikow Komma 
Ergazomenou Laou (Progressive Party of the Working 
People). 


approach 10,000 active members. It derives 
its support from a leftist labor federation num- 
bering about 40,000 members, and from a series 
of front organizations for farmers, women, and 
youth. Whether or not the party could control 
a third of the electorate in an election, as has 
been claimed by AKEL leaders, would depend 
on the issues involved. Nevertheless it is clear 
that, on a percentage-of-population basis, the 
Communist Party of Cyprus is numerically one 
of the strongest in the non-Communist world, 
second only to that of Italy. 


The Rise of the Party 


Communism first came to Cyprus after 
World War I. But AKEL’s predecessor, the 
KKK (Kommonistikon Komma Kyprou,— 
the Communist Party of Cyprus), did not have 
enough appeal to combat the power of the 
Orthodox Church over the predominantly 
agrarian and religiously oriented society of 
that time. The party was officially banned by 
the British colonial government in 1933, after 
island-wide riots in which the KKK was in- 
volved. AKEL itself was formally founded in 
1941 by a group of hard-core Communists. It 
grew out of a left-wing debating society which 
initially attracted many liberal intellectuals. 
Toward the end of World War II, the reorga- 
nized party gained considerable ground through 
its tactical support of enosis (union) with 
Greece and through the efforts of a number of 
Greek Cypriot high school teachers—this de- 
spite losing the support of the liberal intellec- 
tuals, who withdrew from the movement. With 
no effective opposition, AKEL had become the 
strongest political organization in Cyprus by 
1946, when it won the local elections in five 
major cities. 

The Church soon recognized AKEL’s grow- 
ing power and the danger it implied. After the 
present Archbishop’s predecessor, Makarios II, 
was elected Archbishop in 1947, he encouraged 
the formation of another political party cater- 
ing to the right-wing middle class. (From the 
beginning of the Ethnarchy idea under the 
Ottomans, the backing of the Church had usu- 
ally been the key to success in Cypriot politics. ) 
This new Church-backed party, the Nationalist 
Party, quite naturally made enosis its main 
political platform, but otherwise was a rather 
loosely organized moral front. In the municipal 


elections of 1949, the right-wing enosists cap- 
tured 60 percent of the popular vote, winning 
back the capital, Nicosia, and 11 of 15 munici- 
palities, while AKEL maintained its control of 
the large port cities of Limassol, Famagusta 
and Larnaca. By the time the so-called “Emer- 
gency Period” was proclaimed six years later, 
the charismatic Makarios II]—later to become 
President of the Republic—was thought to 
have cut down AKEL’s following from nearly 
40 percent of the population to only half that 
figure. 

During the Emergency Period (1955-59), 
while it was proscribed by the British for sub- 
versive activities, AKEL continued to conduct 
an active undercover campaign for uncondi- 
tional self-determination for Cyprus. However, 
by this time the party had dropped its overt 
support for enosis, causing it to lose favor with 
the Greek Cypriot followers of General George 
Grivas (Dighenis) and his EOKA guerrilla 
organization, then engaged in struggle against 
the British. Although Grivas made it clear 
that he would not accept AKEL’s support even 
if offered, the party has never been able to live 
down the memory of its opposition to the 
EOKA campaign. In the words of Grivas: 


In opposing us, the Cypriot Communists were 
simply taking orders from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; this was clearly shown in the first month 
of our campaign, when in a broadcast from Mos- 
cow, the leader of the Greek Communist Party, 
Zachariades, denounced EOKA and treacher- 
ously revealed the identity of Dighenis, which 
he had learned from one of his Athenian spies.* 


Party Secretary-General Papaioannou was 
arrested by the Colonial Government in 1955 


2 EOKA (Ethniki Organosis Kyrion Agoniston—N a- 
tional Organization of Cypriot Fighters) was a secret 
terrorist network formed by Grivas in 1953 with the 
stated purpose of fighting “for the liberation of Cyprus 
from the British yoke.” The sanguinary conflict waged 
by EOKA lasted four years before an armistice was de- 
clared upon the promise of independence for Cyprus in 
1959. The British were never able to subdue EOKA 
completely despite the use of an estimated 20,000 troops. 
Survivers of the EOKA underground emerged as heroes, 
and many now hold important posts in the government of 
Cyprus. Grivas, who has never softened his hatred for the 
Communists, is now in command of the Greek Cypriot 
National Guard, composed mainly of “volunteers” from 
the regular army of mainland Greece. 

3C. Foley (ed.), The Memoirs of General Grivas, 
New York, Praeger, 1965, p. 35. 
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but escaped the following year and paradoxi- 
cally turned up in Britain in 1957. He returned 
to Nicosia a year later and took over the party 
before the ban was lifted on its activities in 
1959, just before independence. 


ope is evidence that AKEL worked 


closely with Moscow in the period immediately 
before and following independence. Cypriot 
Communists made frequent trips to the USSR, 
Soviet propaganda was broadcast in Greek to 
Cyprus daily from Radio Budapest, and the 
Cypriot Communists began to identify them- 
selves with the Castro revolution in Cuba. In 
October 1960 Papaioannou attended the 43rd 
anniversary of the Soviet Revolution in Mos- 
cow and stayed over for the Conference of 
81 Communist parties the following month. An 
editorial in the Cypriot Communist organ Ha- 
ravghi (Dawn) in December praised the Mos- 
cow conference declaration, hailing the CPSU 
as the “vanguard of the Communist move- 
ment.” The declaration, said the paper, “con- 
stitutes a sermon and a motive of brotherly 
struggle for peace all over the world.” * 

Since independence, AKEL has denounced 
the London-Zurich agreements of 1959 (which 
produced the Republic of Cyprus) as a com- 
plete renunciation of the principles of self- 
determination. In particular, it complained that 
the British Sovereign Base Areas guaranteed 
by the agreements constituted neo-colonialism. 
AKEL’s Central Committee defined its posi- 
tion as follows: 


Under the regime imposed by the Zurich-Lon- 
don agreements, and since we are far from hav- 
ing gained true independence, the basic goal of 
the Cyprian people continues to be real inde- 
pendence for Cyprus, demilitarization of Cy- 
prus, and democratization of the constitution.° 


In domestic affairs, AKEL has tried over 
the past six years to give the party a “patriotic 
image” in order to allay the memory of its fail- 
ure to support General Grivas against the Brit- 
ish and its equivocal position on enosis. Party 


4 Haravghi (Nicosia), Dec. 8, 1960. 
5 Quoted by AKEL Deputy Secretary-General Andreas 
Fantis in Neos Dimokratis (Nicosia), June 1960. 
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leaders have concentrated on improving inter- 
nal efficiency and on extending their influence 
among workers and young people. AKEL’s 
present economic platform is believed to follow 
the party’s basic program, which was drafted in 
1959 and revised in 1962, and which called for 
intensive agricultural development and exten- 
sive land reform through “confiscation and dis- 
tribution of large private, church, and govern- 
ment lands among the impoverished peasants.” 


Sources of Power 


The principal source of AKEL’s power is the 
Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labor (Pankypria 
Ergatiki Omopondia—PEO), whose leaders 
were reported to be in Moscow when the most 
recent crisis began in December 1963. The 
PEO is afhliated with the Communist-led 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
whose headquarters are in Prague. Its Secre- 
tary-General, Andreas Ziartides, is a devout 
Communist, a member of the WFTU Executive 
Committee, and a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of AKEL. Ziartides says he is a “self- 
taught” Marxist. 

With an estimated dues-paying membership 
(as of November 1963) of 37,400 workers, the 
PEO embraces about 60 percent of organized 
labor on the island. Its nearest rival, the right- 
wing Confederation of Cypriot Workers (Sy- 
nomospondia Ergaton Kyprousek—SEK), has 
only about 17,830 members‘ and is less effec- 
tively run. It is probable that many workers 
belong to the PEO simply because it is the most 
effective labor union in Cyprus and has the abil- 
ity to win superior benefits, rather than because 
of its Communist afhliations. 

The PEO supports AKEL’s main propa- 
ganda lines, such as the demand for a neutral 
and “completely independent” Cyprus, op- 
position to NATO, and the adoption of a nu- 
clear-free zone in the Mediterranean. Before 
the outbreak of communal violence in Decem- 


ber 1963, the PEO declared its support of Presi- 


6 The revised AKEL program was set forth at the 


party’s Tenth Congress in March 1962, and was published 
by Printko, Ltd., Nicosia (Kaimakli), 1962. 

7U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of International 
Labor Affairs, Directory of Labor Organizations 
(Europe), Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, May 15, 1965, Vol. I, pp. 5.1 and 5.10. 


dent Makarios on the issue of an appeal to the 
United Nations to resist foreign intervention in 
Cypriot affairs. In mid-1965 it repeated its 
pledge of “unqualified support” for the Presi- 
dent’s bid to revise the London-Zurich agree- 
ments and the Constitution. 

Breaking the Communists’ grip on the labor 
movement has proved to be a difficult task. The 
PEO is firmly entrenched, having become well 
developed before Cyprus gained independence. 
Its leadership is vastly better trained and more 
effective than that of the non-Communist 
SEK. Furthermore, the wives and children of 
PEO members constitute the majority of the 
memberships of AKEL’s women’s group and 
youth movement. 


Strategy and Tactics 


AKEL’s slogans have not changed over the 
past six years. The scene at the party’s 11th 
Congress held at Nicosia in March 1966 was 
described in these terms: 


The big hall in which the Congress 1s meeting 
is bedecked with slogans and posters calling 
upon the people of Cyprus to rally in a united 
anti-imperialist front to struggle for the com- 
plete national independence of Cyprus, for the 
ending of foreign military bases on the island, 
and for the vital and democratic rights of the 
people.® 


Since the establishment of the Republic, the 
party’s propaganda line has consistently cred- 
ited “the existence of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist camp” with providing “all the possi- 
bilities for building a truly independent eco- 
nomic and political life in Cyprus, free of any 
economic and political bondage imposed on us 
by the imperialists-colonialists.” ° In terms of 
current Soviet theory and practice regarding 
the achievement of “national democracy” as 
the precursor of socialist “people’s democracy”, 
AKEL is still in the first stage of Communist 
revolutionary campaigning—that of “national 
democratic,” anti-imperialist,” and “national- 
liberation” struggle. 


8 Pravda (Moscow) March 3, 1966. 
® Andreas Fantis, “The Rise of Socialism,” Neos Dimo- 
kratis, April 1961. 


AKEL has used its political power to insist 
that Cyprus accept offers of barter agreements, 
economic aid, and technical assistance from the 
Communist-bloc countries. The island’s Com- 
munist newspaper, Haravghi, has also sup- 
ported the Soviet tactical line of attacking the 
presence of British bases and American com- 
munications facilities on the island, claiming 
that it is the West’s intention to turn Cyprus 
into a nuclear base. At the same time, editorial 
statements in Haravghi depict the Soviet Union 
as the sole leader in the cause of world peace: 


It 1s enough for the peoples to be mobilized in 
time and not to allow the warmongering im- 
perialists to trap the popular masses in their 
nets. The general and complete destruction of 
all nuclear weapons of massive destruction, for 
which the people are fighting under the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union, constitutes the only 
real guarantee for peace.*® 


It should be noted here that the Cypriot 
Communists have explicitly aligned themselves 
with the Soviet Union in the Sino-Soviet split. 
On September 29, 1963, following a plenary 
session, the party Central Committee issued a 
5,000-word statement which included a passage 
denouncing the Chinese Communists and their 
“civil war methodology.” The statement de- 
clared that AKEL’s aim was to bring about a 
Communist Cyprus, but that the “proper” way 
to achieve this was through “absolutely demo- 
cratic and peaceful methods.” ™ Secretary- 
General Papaioannou reconfirmed the party’s 
position this year in stating that “our party 
condemns all splitting activities and fully sup- 
ports the striving of the CPSU and other frater- 
nal parties for the firm unity of the interna- 
tional Communist and workers’ movement.” * 

While AKEL publicly espouses the cause of 
“self-determination and demilitarization,” it 
has not made its position unequivocally clear 
on enosis, and it is on this issue that the greatest 
strain has developed between the party and the 
Greek Cypriot community. (The party also 
differs with Moscow on this question.) AKEL 


10 Haravghi, June 5, 1960. 


11 Tbid., Sept. 29, 1963. 

12 Speech delivered by Secretary-General Papa‘oannou 
at the AKEL 11th Congress, March 3, 1966, carried by 
TASS International Service from Moscow, March 3, 
1966. 
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leaders realize that publicly they must pay lip 
service to enosis lest the party lose much of its 
popular support. Thus, PEO and AKEL leader 
Andreas Ziartides told one of the writers: 
“What we want is national liberation, and in 
Cyprus this means enosis—but we want genuine 
enosis, not the kind proposed by the imperialists 
as in the recommendations of Dean Acheson.” * 
On the other hand, the AKEL leadership 1s 
clearly aware that, should enosis come about, 
the party would surely lose its legal status un- 
der a mainland Greek government. (Commu- 
nism has been banned in Greece since 1949.) 
Apparently, however, AKEL feels safe in strad- 
dling the fence on this issue, optimistically 
sensing that the possibility of union with Greece 
is becoming more and more remote. 

Meanwhile, the party has come out in favor 
of the government view that, so long as “genu- 
ine and untrammeled” enosis is not obtainable, 
the only right course is to proceed toward un- 
restricted independence through recommenda- 
tions made in the March 1965 report of former 
United Nations mediator Galo Plaza of Ecua- 
dor, which ruled out both the Greek and the 
Turkish extreme positions and proposed con- 
tinued independence with all inhabitants shar- 
ing equal rights. The Cyprus Mail was quick 
to point out, however, that “Haravght, while 
siding with the rest of the newspapers in wel- 
coming the policy of support for the Plaza re- 
port, toes the Communist line by demanding 
that the government go beyond that and call 
for the abolition of bases.” ** 


AKEL and the Archbishop 


If it is true that the Makarios government 
has purposely been seeking excuses to kill or 
bypass enosis, as has been alleged by the island’s 
right-wing press, then AKEL’s indifference to 
the issue conveniently and logically fits in with 
its present conditional support of the Arch- 
bishop. To most Greek Cypriots, however, self- 
determination, which the Communists preach 
with ostensible enthusiasm, and enosis, which 


13 Personal interview with Ziartides, August 1965. The 
Acheson Plan of September 1964 proposed a complicated 
territorial exchange and population resettlement as a 
preliminary condition for enosis. 


14 The Cyprus Mail (Nicosia), Aug. 29, 1965. 
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they privately dislike, are one and the same 
thing. AKEL, of course, does not bother to 
explain its distinct conception of the two ideas. 

Although AKEL opposed Makarios in the 
1959 presidential elections, the party in 1960 
concluded a mutually expedient truce with the 
forces of the Archbishop-President in return 
for five seats in parliament. Since then, its poli- 
tical strategy has been to avoid open conflict 
with the President. The party’s official line to- 
ward him was officially stated soon after in- 
dependence: 


We support the Archbishop and President of 
the Republic of Cyprus on every particular issue 
against the colonialists and on behalf of the 
defense of the people’s interest. We criticize 
him on every particular issue where his position 
clashes with the popular national interests.” 


The Communists have supported the Presi- 
dent on such major issues as constitutional re- 
vision and a non-aligned foreign policy. They 
also have encouraged his cordial relations with 
Tito and Nasser and have successfully urged 
him to support the Communist-dominated 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization 
(AAPSO), whose 1963 Executive Committee 
meeting took place in Nicosia. It was at this 
meeting that Makarios reaffirmed his intention 
to reject all military alliances. 

Meanwhile, however, AKEL is conducting an 
intense campaign for new election laws estab- 
lishing proportional representation, asserting 
that they polled a much higher percentage of 
votes in the 1960 elections to the House of Rep- 
resentatives than is indicated by their present 
representation (they received only the five 
seats agreed upon before the single-list ballot- 
ing took place). The party also continues to 
deplore expenditures for a national army but 
insists that once “genuine democratic parlia- 
mentary institutions are realized, they must be 
defended against foreign intervention.” '° Their 


19> Haravghi, June 5, 1960. Interestingly enough, the 


possession of five seats in the 50-member House does not, 
according to the Constitution of the Republic of Cyprus, 
make AKEL a recognized political party in that body. 
Article 73, par. 12 of the Constitution reads: “Any 
political party which is represented at least by 12 percent 
of the total number of Representatives in the House of 
Representatives can form and shall be entitled to be 
recognized as a political party group.” 


16 The Program of AKEL, 1962, op. cit. 


paradoxical position on this issue reflects their 
hostility to General Grivas, who has followed a 
policy of distributing Communist-indoctri- 
nated youths among different units in the 
Greek Cypriot National Guard and keeping 
them under scrutiny by security elements. 

On his side, Makarios has allowed AKEL 
to operate openly. While he has occasionally 
come out against the party in public pro- 
nouncements, he has to all appearances taken 
few effective steps to structure his own Patri- 
otic Front as a political counterforce. He also 
has his own personal differences with the 
fiercely anti-Communist General Grivas—a 
fact which AKEL can only view with satisfac- 
tion.’* The Archbishop evidently assumes that 
he can keep the Communists within his flock 
through the Church. It is also possible that he 
needs AKEL to play off against any opposition 
which might arise within his own political fol- 
lowing. Moreover, the Communists are _ all 
Greeks, and in Makarios’ eyes the enemy is 
still the Turk. 

With AKEL’s strength remaining intact, if 
not actually growing, the price the Archbishop 
may have to pay for Communist cooperation 
in any future election could be much higher 
than it was in 1960. If he should seek another 
pact with AKEL regarding the second national 
elections, it might suit the party’s long-range 
plans to bide its time and continue building up 
its organization with a view to making a possi- 
ble bid for power, or at least putting up a major 
contest in the 1970 elections. 


AKEL and Moscow 


Soviet interest in Cyprus lies essentially in 
exploiting the current crisis to embitter rela- 
tions between Greece and Turkey and thus 
weaken the southern flank of the NATO al- 
liance; in forcing British withdrawal from Cy- 
prus and eliminating the island as a military 
base for any NATO nation; and in ultimately 
replacing the island’s pro-Western orientation 
with a pro-Soviet one. 


17 The New York Times (March 27, 1966) reported 
from Nicosia that disagreement between President Ma- 
karios and General Grivas over control of the Greek 
Cypriot National Guard was rapidly nearing a climax. 
According to the dispatch, President Makarios seeks to 
curb Grivas’ influence and authority. 


Evidence of this interest was the speedy dis- 
patch to the fledgling republic in 1960 of Am- 
bassador Pavel K. Yemoshin, a man skilled in 
dealing with NATO conflicts. (He had served 
in Iceland at the time of the fisheries dispute 
between Iceland and Great Britain.) Since that 
time, Moscow has used its Embassy along with 
AKEL to transmit its propaganda to Beirut, 
Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo, and Israel. 

Soviet tactics in pursuing the objectives out- 
lined above were illustrated in February 1964 
by the reaction of former Premier Khrushchev 
to the NATO proposal to assemble an inter- 
national peace-keeping force on Cyprus, after 
it had become clear that the British alone could 
not put an end to violence between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots. At that time the Soviet 
Premier addressed almost identical letters to 
the government heads of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Greece, and Turkey, 
warning that such a move would be “the source 
of international complications fraught with 
grave consequences.” He denounced the pro- 
posed dispatch of NATO troops to Cyprus as 
tantamount to “an actual occupation” designed 
to bring a “neutral state under the control of 
NA TOs? 

Although the USSR initially sent massive 
arms shipments to Makarios in support of 
Greek Cypriot aspirations, Moscow has found 
that not all elements in the complex Cyprus 
situation are subject to its control. The very 
intensity of the inter-communal bitterness and 
fighting on the island, along with new develop- 
ments in Soviet relations with Ankara, caused 
Moscow to make certain tactical adjustments 
which have embarrassed AKEL and com- 
promised the party’s popularity among the 
Greek Cypriots. 

Thus, for example, after AKEL had _ be- 
latedly and reluctantly swung over to a posi- 
tion, however vague, in support of Greek Cyp- 
riot nationalist aims and enosis, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko declared in a radio inter- 
view in January 1965 that the “internal orga- 
nization of the Cypriot state is a matter for the 
Cypriots themselves” to determine, and he 
went on to suggest that, among other alterna- 
tives, “they may choose the federal form.” * 


18 Text of letter from Chairman Khrushchev to Presi- 
dent Johnson, Feb. 7, 1964; New York Times, Feb. 8. 
19 Tzvestia (Moscow), Jan. 21, 1965. 
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This suggestion of a federation as a possible 
solution of the Cyprus problem was acutely 
distressing to AKEL. In order to satisfy the 
Greek Cypriots, the party had to say something 
critical of the Soviet suggestion, but at the 
same time it could not afford to alienate the 
Soviet leaders. 

Accordingly, its response was a conscious 
attempt to meet both conflicting pressures on 
the party. On January 26—immediately after 
Secretary-General Papaioannou and two other 
AKEL officials returned from an “enlighten- 
ment mission” to the Soviet-bloc countries— 
the party’s Central Committee met and issued 
a statement declaring that it rejected the fed- 
eral system for Cyprus “for reasons of principle 
and because it is an erroneous and impractical 
idea [which would help] the divide-and-rule 
policies of the imperialists.” The AKEL state- 
ment, however, was careful to welcome other 
parts of the Gromyko interview—such as his 
expression of Soviet opposition to foreign in- 
tervention and his call for the removal of for- 
eign bases and the maintenance of the island’s 
independence, sovereignty, and territorial in- 
tegrity—as a “most positive and immense con- 
tribution.” In conclusion, the statement in- 
sisted—somewhat optimistically—that “the So- 
viet Union continues to stand by Cyprus and 
will defend the Cyprus case along with Greece 
in the United Nations.” *° 

A short while later, on February 7, 1965, 
Secretary-General Papaioannou again referred 
to the Gromyko interview in noticeably cau- 
tious terms. Addressing an extraordinary party 
meeting, he stated that “our Party disagrees 
with Mr. Gromyko’s reference to federation,” 
but he noted that the Soviet Foreign Minister 
had also said that “it was up to the people of 
Cyprus to decide this question.” Papaioannou 
went on to reject charges of a Soviet “betrayal” 
of Cyprus and asserted that the Russians were 
and always had been friendly to the Greek 
Cypriot cause.” 

Timid and circumspect as were these expres- 
sions of opposition to Gromyko’s suggestion of 
federation for Cyprus, they represented highly 
unusual behavior on the part of AKEL. So 
consistent had the party been in its loyalty to 
Soviet leadership, however, that Moscow evi- 


20 The Cyprus Mail, Jan. 27, 1965. 
21 Nei Keri (Nicosia), Feb. 8, 1965. 
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dently felt that it need not take the reactions of 
the AKEL leadership too seriously. This in- 
ference seems to be supported by the fact that 
the Soviet position regarding Cyprus subse- 
quently moved in a direction still more favor- 
able to the Turks. For example, Moscow has, 
since August 1965, officially adopted the now 
controversial term, “two communities,” in re- 
ferring to a possible settlement of the ethnic 
problem of Cyprus. 


Soviet Diplomatic Maneuvers 


The rapprochement between the Soviet Un- 
ion and Turkey, confirmed last August by the 
first state visit to Moscow of a Turkish leader 
in 30 years, has placed AKEL in a situation 
similar to that of the Greek Communist Party 
during the Greek civil war, when it had to adapt 
itself to a painful Soviet decision on the delicate 
issue of Macedonian independence. In the 
Cyprus situation, while recent Soviet policy may 
be said to have helped avert a Turkish invasion 
of the island, it certainly has not satisfied any- 
one involved, and it has made the Greek Cyp- 
riot community aware of Soviet duplicity. As 
former AKEL Secretary-General Ploutis Servas 
caustically remarked, “When it comes to mak- 
ing Russian policy on Cyprus, AKEL is not 
part of Moscow’s planning process.” ** 

Moscow’s friendly gestures towards Turkey 
in January and August of 1965 were obviously 
designed to capitalize on whatever ill feelings 
the American “honest broker” policy for Cyprus 
had caused in Ankara. The policy-makers in 
Moscow apparently saw more value in develop- 
ing cordial relations with Turkey and urging 
Turkish moderation than they did in trying to 
appease the Cypriot Communists leaders; yet, 
the Soviet line on Cyprus was still cautious. In 
the UN Security Council debate on Cyprus in 
August of last year, for example, the Soviet 
delegate avoided mention of either enosis or 
“federation” and instead directed the bulk of 
his remarks to the need for withdrawing all 
foreign troops and bases from the island. Ap- 
parently, the Soviets have come to realize, as 
has the United States, that it is most difficult to 
please both sides simultaneously in the Cyprus 
issue. 


22 Personal interview with Servas, Nicosia, Aug. 1965. 


Whatever the misgivings of the AKEL lead- 
ers over the Soviet-Turkish rapprochement, 
they did not voice them until later in the year— 
specifically on December 18, 1965. A day 
earlier, the UN General Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee had debated a pro- 
Greek Cypriot resolution calling on all member- 
nations to “respect the sovereignty, unity, in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of Cyprus 
and to refrain from any foreign intervention or 
interference.” On the final vote in the Com- 
mittee, the Soviet Union and the other Com- 
munist countries (with the exception of Cuba 
and Yugoslavia) abstained, even though the 
Political Committee had before it a Soviet- 
sponsored draft resolution condemning any in- 
terference in the internal affairs of other states. 
This Communist action triggered an immediate 
and unprecedentedly sharp reaction from the 
AKEL leadership. The following statement 
appeared on the front page of Haravghi the 
morning after the vote: 


The Politburo of the Central Committee of 
AKEL observes regretfully that during yester- 
day’s vote in the Political Committee of the 
United Nations, the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries (excluding Yugoslavia and 
Cuba, which voted for the pro-Cypriot resolu- 
tion) abstained with respect to the resolution of 
32 non-committed countries. 

This position of the Soviet Union and of the 
other socialist countries is wholly disappointing 
to the Politburo of the Central Committee of 
AKEL and to the Cypriot people, 1s in opposi- 
tion to their previous announcements concern- 
ing the unfettered and complete independence 
of Cyprus ..., and calls forth justifiable un- 
easiness among the Cypriot people. 

The Politburo of the Central Committee of 
AKEL maintains its belief that the Soviet Un- 
ton and the other socialist countries, which in 
the past gave significant and fruitful spiritual 
and material aid to the struggle of Cyprus, a 
fact which is esteemed by the Cypriot people, 
wil finally vote for the resolution of the 32 non- 
committed countries in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, thereby furnishing the ad- 
ditional strength to secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority for a pro-Cyprus resolution.” 


°3 Haravghi, Dec. 18, 1965. 


Despite this plea, however, the Soviet bloc 
again abstained the next day when the resolu- 
tion was put to a vote in the General Assembly. 
It cannot be said with certainty what the So- 
viets hoped to gain by this maneuver, but it 
was one that provided no satisfaction to the 
Turks, the Greeks, or the Communist Party 
of Cyprus. All that AKEL could do was try to 
forget the matter and hope that the USSR 
would see fit to modify its position in the future 
along lines more palatable to the Greek 
Cypriots. 

Presumably with that end in mind, AKEL 
Secretary-General Papaioannou and his deputy, 
Andreas Fantis, flew to Moscow in January 
1966 for talks with CPSU Central Committee 
members Suslov and Ponomarev. After lengthy 
discussions, a joint communique was issued 
affirming inter alia the Soviet belief “that the 
Cyprus problem can be solved through peace- 
ful means, and that this necessitates the safe- 
guarding of the rights and interests of the two 
ethnic communities.” ** This part of the com- 
munique was apparently calculated to please 
the Turks rather than the Greek Cypriots, but 
the AKEL leaders did not leave Moscow en- 
tirely empty-handed: they could at least find 
some satisfaction in the communique’s fur- 
ther statement that the Soviet Union “supports 
the abrogation of the restrictive ties imposed on 
the Cypriot people under the Zurich and Lon- 
don agreements.” Still, they must surely have 
gone home with the feeling that the USSR was 
not firmly behind Archbishop Makarios’ posi- 
tion on the future of Cyprus. In fact, Makarios 
himself, in a subsequent interview with a Greek 
correspondent, indicated that he shared this 
impression: 


With regard to the Soviet Union, I believe that 
it does not favor a solution leading to union 
with Greece.” 


The Outlook 


How long AKEL will be able to shoulder 
this burden of Soviet neutrality between the 
Greeks and Turks is indeed a crucial question. 
With Moscow in no apparent rush to sacrifice 


24 Pravda, Jan. 25, 1966. . 
*® Kathimerini (Athens) March 9, 1966. 
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its relations with Turkey to the desires of the 
Greek Cypriots, and with the possibility of 
enosis presenting more of a menace than a bless- 
ing to the party, AKEL must work hard to 
maintain its influence in the domestic affairs of 
the island. For the time being, the Communists 
under Papaioannou’s leadership are still the 
“loyal opposition of His Beatitude.” *° If pres- 
ent economic conditions in Cyprus continue to 
improve, the party may be unable to exploit the 
issues of unemployment and unequal distribu- 
tion of personal income as successfully as it has 
in the past. At the same time, the Communists’ 
program of land reform seems unlikely to bring 
any remarkable results since the Orthodox 
Church is the largest landholder on Cyprus. 
Unless AKEL chooses to meet Makarios head- 
on in the next elections, therefore, it appears 
probable that domestic issues such as land re- 
form will play a less important role in the 
party’s tactics in the immediate future. 

Nevertheless, should new national elections 
take place before or soon after President 
Makarios’ extended term officially ends in Au- 
gust, of this year,* a crucial period in Cypriot 
internal politics can be expected. In July 1965, 
the Greek Cypriot-controlled House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a law providing that all Cyp- 
riots—Greeks and Turks and minorities—vote 
for candidates on a single electoral list, rather 
than on separate lists for the Greek and Turkish 
communities as the Republic’s constitution orig- 
inally specified. The possible effect of this 
might be to enable AKEL, by appealing to 
Greek Cypriot nationalism, to make significant 
gains in its share of seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. With its strong labor and front- 
group support, the party also could have a good 
chance of winning local control of the five major 
urban areas if municipal as well as national 
elections were to be held in the near future. 

If, on the other hand, the party should fail 
to gain its objectives through democratic means, 
or be outlawed as a result of pressure from the 


*6 Papaioannou was reelected Secretary-General of 
AKEL at a plenary meeting of the Central Committee, 
held in conjunction with the 11th Party Congress, March 
1966. 

* Postscript: In view of continued political unrest on 
Cyprus, President Makarios announced on April 2, 1966, 
that the present parliament and his own presidency 
would be extended for another year, i.e., until August 


1967. Washington Post, April 3, 1966. 
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Grivas faction, it still will have the option of 
going underground and attempting to launch a 
coup d’etat at some opportune moment in the 
future. The party possesses three vital pre- 
requisites for such an eventual course; 1.é., a 
tightly-knit conspiratorial organization, the 
support of a considerable segment of the popu- 
lation, and aid from the Soviet bloc. 

Events to date would seem to indicate that 
most Greek Cypriots do not regard communism 
as a major threat. It was the Turks who ini- 
tially drew attention to the Communist danger 
in Cyprus, and since AKEL is composed mainly 
of Greek Cypriots, even the mainland Greeks 
have hitherto tended to belittle the threat. 
Now, however, Athens, too, is becoming worried 
about the growth of Cypriot communism. One 
reason for this is that, although the Communist 
Party of Greece (Kommonistikon Komma 
Ellas—KKE) is outlawed, the present crypto- 
Communist Union of the Democratic Left, 
(Enosis Dimokratis Aristeras—EDA) might 
find it possible to exploit AKEL’s success in an 
attempt to regain the respectability and sup- 
port which the Communists lost in Greece fol- 
lowing the 1947-49 civil war. There is no doubt 
that AKEL has mutually useful ties with both 
the illegal KKE and the EDA. 

It is obvious, however, that the momentum 
of the Cypriot Communists’ cause has suffered 
from the change in the Soviet position on Cy- 
prus. AKEL clearly compromised itself by 
faithfully echoing the Soviet line in the past, 
and it cannot now afford to deny history or 
admit that it made a mistake. Although a crisis 
of confidence has developed in AKEL’s rela- 
tions with Moscow, it is unlikely that the Cyp- 
riot party could risk an open break with the 
CPSU—ocr, indeed, that it wants to do so. The 
Soviets continue to maintain a large embassy in 
Nicosia; AKEL leaders continue to make fre- 
quent trips to the Soviet Union; and thus far, 
the Chinese Communists have apparently not 
been able to exploit the differences between 
AKEL and Moscow to their own advantage. 

Under the circumstances, the future course 
of Cypriot communism is not clearly discerni- 
ble. The party leaders have shown themselves 
to be patient men, and they have lived through 
adversities and reverses more serious than the 
crisis they now face. They certainly can ill 
afford to allow the diplomatic tactics of the 
Soviet Union to defeat them now when they 
have so much at stake. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


The Catholic-Communist 
“Dialogue” 


By Kevin Devlin 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The article below 1s the first of a regular series of commen- 
taries by Mr. Devlin on developments in international communism, to appear in 
every other issue of this journal. Comments and suggestions for topics to be 


treated in the future will be welcomed. 


Sy 


s this a Communist congress or an ecumeni- 
cal council?” 

There was some excuse for the cynicism of the 
bourgeois journalist who put this query after hear- 
ing Secretary-General Luigi Longo’s opening report 
to the Eleventh Congress of the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI) on January 25, 1966. In his four-and- 
a-half-hour speech, Longo had dwelt—at icono- 
clastic length—on the similarity of many Marxist 
and Christian “values” and had called on Commu- 
nists to undertake a “dialogue” not only with in- 
dividual believers but with Catholic organizations 


On leave of absence from Radio Free Europe, 
Munich, where he served as political analyst, Mr. 
Devlin is presently a Senior Fellow at the Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia Umver- 
sity, New York. He has published a number of 
studies on Communist activities in the non-Com- 
munist world and last appeared in this journal with 
“Moscow and the Italian CP” (September-October 
1965). 


and with the Church itself. The delegates had 
heard him voice fulsome praise of Pope John XXIII 
and Pope Paul VI (“outrageous in its low 
Machiavellianism,” commented Corrtere della Sera 
sourly, and anxiously'); they had listened as he 
repeatedly quoted papal encyclicals and Vatican 
Council documents, adding: 


In these and other recent Church documents we 
find motives, changes and objectives which have 
guided us in our struggle. Today, the possibilities 
of an encounter between Catholics and Communists 
have become greater, and there 1s a more widespread 
awareness that this 1s the road which must be fol- 
lowed if one wishes to change the present course 
of international politics.” 


1Panfilo Gentile, “L’Appello ai Cattolici,’ Corriere 
della Sera (Milan), Jan. 27, 1966. 
2 L’Unita (Rome), Jan. 26, 1966. 
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Longo’ s hope, in short, was that Catholics would 
join in building the society of tomorrow. It would 
be a “socialist” society, of course; but the Catholic 
collaborators, he promised, would help to determine 
its features. Meanwhile, there were certain firm 
guarantees to be given. The Russian Mikhail Suslov 
was among the foreign party emissaries who 1m- 
passively listened to Longo’s criticism of outmoded 

“conservative ideological positions [which ] identi- 
fied the religious ‘ideology’ as the opium of the 
people” and to his further declaration that “just 
as we are against a theocratic state, so we are 
against state atheism. This means that we are 
against the state’s conferring any privileges what- 
ever on an ideology, philosophy, religious faith, or 
cultural and artistic school of thought, to the detri- 
ment of others.” 


The element of political opportunism in these 
statements, delivered from the rostrum of a Com- 
munist party congress, was clear enough—particu- 
larly when Longo took it upon himself to defend 
the Pope and the Council against “the criticisms and 
scarcely veiled attacks” of the Christian Demo- 
cratic right wing, or when he urged that Italy 
adopt “a neutrality parallel to the neutrality 
of the Church, which has abandoned the politics of 
blocs.” 


Nevertheless, political opportunism is only part 
of the story. The emphasis which the Eleventh 
Congress of the PCI placed on an approach to 
Catholics draws much of its significance from the 
fact that it is not an isolated phenomenon. It 
must, rather, be seen against the background of a 
wider pattern of change in the relationship be- 
tween communism and organized religion, particu- 
larly in Western Europe, in recent years. This in 
turn has been the result of a continuing process 
of ferment and transformation both in the Christian 
churches (as expressed in ecumenism and the con- 
scious adaptation to secular realities) and in the 
Communist movement (revisionist polycentrism and 
the consequent erosion of ideology ). 


Probings by the Church 


On the Catholic side, this radical rethinking of 
received teachings and revision of traditional at- 
titudes has been associated above all with John 
XXIII, the elderly “caretaker Pope” who jolted 
his Church by calling for an aggiornamento, a com- 
ing-to-terms with the modern world and with the 
non-Catholic religious, political and_ intellectual 
forces at work in it. The change in attitudes to- 
wards what his predecessors had consistently anath- 
ematized as “atheistic communism” was memor- 
ably expressed, less than two months before Pope 
John’s death, in his encyclical Pacem in Terris 
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(April 1963).* Instead of sweeping condemnation, 
there was a_ tranquil warning against Confusing 
“false philosophical teachings” with the “historical 
movements [inspired by these teachings] that have 
economic, social, cultural or political ends.” Not 
only were such movements (Marxism was obviously 
meant, but not named) subject to development and 
change, but “insofar as they conform to the dic- 
tates of right reason and are interpreters of the law- 
ful aspirations of the human person, [they] con- 
tain elements that are positive and deserving of 
approval.” This was startling enough; but Pope 
John went further in suggesting that “a drawing 
together or a meeting for the attainment of some 
practical end, which was formerly deemed inop- 
portune or unproductive, might now or in the 
future be considered opportune and useful.” Pru- 
dence would guide Catholics in deciding “the ways 
and degrees in which work in common [with Com- 
munists] might be possible for the achievement of 
economic, social and _ political ends which are 
honorable and useful.” 


The line thus traced out by Pope John was 
continued under his successor, Paul VI, and, as 
it were, institutionalized—not without strong con- 
servative opposition *—in the debates and docu- 
ments of the Vatican Council, particularly those on 
the Church in the modern world and on religious 
liberty, and in the establishment in April 1965 of 
a permanent secretariat for relations with non-be- 
lievers (primarily Marxists). 


La Main Tendue 


Actually these altered Catholic attitudes and the 
Communist response to them were not quite as 
novel as they appeared to most. It was the late 
French Communist leader, Maurice Thorez, who 
had first used the now familiar phrase, “the out- 
stretched hand” (la main tendue), in his appeal 
to Catholic workers for political cooperation in 
April 1936. Thorez’s appeal was made within the 


ee abridged texts of this and other papal encyclicals 
mentioned later, see A. Fremantle, ed., The Social Teach- 
ings of the Church, New York, 1963. For full texts of 
all but Pacem in Terris, see F. Lf Powers, ed., Papal Pro- 
nouncements on the Political Order, Westminster; Md., 
1952. 


4 Some 450 prelates, out of nearly 2,200 voting on this 
question, campaigned unsuccessfully to have an explicit 
condemnation of communism included in the text on the 
Church in the modern world. They were hardly mollified 
by the insertion in the final version of a phrase quietly 
reconfirming previous papal criticisms of atheistic doc- 
trines (“sicut antea reprobatur’). his nod to the past 
was more than balanced by the open invitation to atheists 
to engage in “prudent dialogue” for the betterment of the 
world. 


opportunistic framework of the popular-front policy 
imposed by the Seventh Comintern Congress late 
in 1935, and the reaction from organized Catholi- 
cism was predictably negative: the only significant 
response seems to have come from a small group 
of “Revolutionary Christians,” whose monthly or- 
gan, Terre Nouvelle (New Earth), bore as its elo- 
quent emblem the hammer-and-sickle imposed upon 
a cross. 

There was, however, a response from some 
Christian intellectuals, notably in a book entitled 
Communism and Christianity,° a collection of essays 
by the Catholics Francois Mauriac, Pére Ducattillon 
(O.P.), Alexandre Marc, and Daniel-Rops; the 
Orthodox Nicolas Berdiaev; and the Calvinist Denis 
de Rougemont. In the main, the essayists main- 
tained a dispassionate emphasis on discussion rather 
than polemic.* This was, in effect, an invitation to 
a “dialogue,” but it was not taken up by Communist 
intellectuals. 

Apart from any reaction to Communist moves, 
a small but important segment of French Catholic 
intellectuals was working during the prewar years 
towards a revision of traditional socio-political at- 
titudes. The leaders here were Emmanuel Mounier 
and the group gathered around his periodical, Esprit; 
their “personalism” included a radical critique of 
bourgeois capitalism but still kept them far from 
the authoritarian and materialistic Marxist posi- 
tions.’ Later, the thought of Jacques Maritain 
moved in a_ similar direction, with greater em- 
phasis on representative democracy.* Moreover, 
these thinkers could claim support from the official 
social teachings of the Church: for example, Pope 
Pius XI, who harshly condemned “atheistic com- 
munism” in the encyclical Divini Redemptoris 


5 English edition, with translator’s preface by J. F. 
Scanlan, London, 1938. 

6 The tone may be suggested by a few brief quotations: 
“Communism has too often been refuted by controversial- 
ists who did not know what it meant” (Ducattillon, of. 
cit., p. 88); “In a period of acute social struggle, such as 
we are witnessing today, the system which corresponds 
best to Christian personalism is ‘personalist socialism’ ” 
(Berdiaev, p. 226); and “In adopting a position vis-a-vis 
communism two attitudes are forbidden to a Christian at 
the outset, on the one hand the attitude of systematic 
hatred and suspicion, on the other that of a willingness to 
defend an intolerable condition of affairs [in non-Com- 
munist society |” (Daniel-Rops, p. 260). 

7™See E. Mounier, De la propriété capitaliste a la pro- 
priété humaine, Paris, 1936. Cf. also the manifesto of 
Mounier’s group in Esprit (Paris), Oct. 1935. 

8 It is interesting to note that President Eduardo Frei 
of Chile has acknowledged his Christian Democrat re- 
gime’s debt to the social and political thought of Maritain. 
See E. Frei and I. Bustos, Maritain entre nosotros, San- 
tiago, 1964 (cited by E. Halperin, The Christian Demo- 
cratic Alternative in Chile, Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1964). 


(1937), had earlier criticized the injustices of the 
capitalist order in Quadragesimo Anno (1931).° 

Between the mid-1930’s and the mid-1950’s, then, 
France was the scene of the most notable prepara- 
tions on the Catholic side for a future “dialogue.” 1 
During the same period, the major developments 
on the Communist side took place in Italy. 


The Italian CP 


Even before the war, the clandestine, persecuted 
Italian Communist Party was aware of the need 
to come to some kind of terms with Catholicism 
in the homeland of the Church. Thus, in Septem- 
ber 1936 and again in April 1938, the PCI Central 
Committee issued appeals urging Italian Catholics 
to join in the struggle against the Fascist regime, 
which had also crushed Don Luigi Sturzo’s Chris- 
tian Democratic movement, and emphasizing the 
Communists’ “absolute respect for religious opin- 
ions” (Sept. 1936 text ).™ 

When Togliatti returned to Italy from Moscow 
in 1944, he reaffirmed and strengthened this ap- 
proach, committing his revivified party (in his im- 
portant policy report delivered in April 1944 at 
Naples) to a constitutional regime that would 
guarantee “freedom of thought and speech; free- 
dom of the press, association and assembly; freedom 
of religion and worship.” At the Fifth PCI Congress 
in late December 1945, he extended the list to 
“freedom of religious propaganda and organiza- 
tion.” The new party statutes broke daringly with 


®In fact, Pius XI hit both targets in one sentence of 
Quadragesimo Anno: “It remains for us, then, to call 
up for judgment the economic order as it actually exists 
and socialism, its bitterest accuser; and to pronounce upon 
them both a frank and just sentence.” The Communist 
charge that organized religion had, in practice, made it- 
self the ally of the capitalist establishment contained much 
truth—but it was far from the whole truth. 

10 A major postwar development in France was the 
Church’s attempt to reassert its presence among the 
“post-Christian” masses through the “Mission de France” 
and the priest-worker experiment. This project was 
halted by Vatican decree in 1954 but again authorized 
on an experimental basis in October 1965. 

11 Both these documents were reproduced in Rinascita, 
Feb. 19, 1966. Although the Spanish Civil War had 
brought Catholic-Communist antagonism to a peak, there 
was apparently some tentative response to the April 1938 
“Open Letter to Italian Catholics.” In his preface to 
the republished documents, Franco Ferri reveals that in 
August 1938 talks took place at a Swiss convent be- 
tween “Monsignor Rampolla, Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of Seminaries, and the Communists Donini and 
Sereni . . . in the course of which there was discussion 
of political alternatives and of the basis of the real 
guarantees contemplated by the Communists for the 
Church, not only in Italy.” Ferro adds that there were 
many [other] top-level contacts.” 
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all Communist precedent by offering membership 
to “all citizens who—without regard to race, religious 
faith, and philosophical convictions—accept the po- 
litical program of the party.” In the Constituent 
Assembly of 1946-47, it was the decisive Communist 
vote (in contrast to Socialist, Republican and Lib- 
eral opposition) which assured the incorporation in 
the Constitution of the Lateran Treaty, giving 
the Church a privileged position in Italian life. 

But the Communists’ “outstretched hand” was 
rejected—as it was bound to be in view of the ad- 
vent of the Cold War and the persecution of religion 
by the new Communist regimes in Eastern Europe. 
An anti-Communist campaign by Catholic leaders, 
clerical and lay, helped to defeat the Communist- 
Socialist coalition in the 1948 elections and was 
climaxed in July 1949 by Pius XII’s decree ex- 
communicating Communists and their supporters.” 
Shortly afterwards the left-wing Christian Demo- 
crats led by Giuseppe Dossetti were heavily defeated 
at the party’s congress. During the 1950’s Dossetti’s 
follower, Giorgio La Pira, the “holy mayor” of 
Florence, was among the few lonely voices calling 
for Catholic-Communist collaboration. 

By the early 1960’s, however, attitudes in both 
camps had changed considerably. In Florence, 
Bologna and other centers, groups of “advanced” 
Catholics were reconsidering Marxism in personal 
meetings and through small-circulation magazines 
like Testimonianze (Florence). On the Italian 
Communist side, the hand was repeatedly stretched 
out—in the theses of the Ninth PCI Congress in 
January 1960 (“action for an understanding with 
the Catholic world is conceived as one aspect of 
the Italian way to socialism”); in the theses of the 
Tenth Congress in December 1962 (“the aspiration 
toward a socialist society . . . can find a stimulus 
in the religious conscience”); and in articles and 
statements such as Togliatti’s speech of March 
1963 in which he rejected “the ingenuous and mis- 
taken idea” that religious beliefs would fade away 
under socialism. 

Togliatti’s remark presaged another turning 
point: the emergence of Western Communist criti- 
cism of established Communist theory and practice 
regarding religion. This appeared first in reaction 
to Leonid Ilichev’s report to the CPSU Central 
Committee in November 1963, in which he de- 
nounced religion in traditional fashion as “dia- 
metrically opposed” to communism and called for 
an intensification of atheistic campaigns to “con- 


12 Despite the aggiornamento under Pope John, this 
decree is still binding on Catholics, as the conservative 
Cardinal Ottaviani tartly recalled in August 1965 
(interview in Studi Sociali, Rome). However, it has 
obviously been ignored by large numbers of Italian Catho- 
lic voters—which may have had something to do with 
Pope John’s shift in emphasis. 
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quer” it finally. Italian Communist criticism of 
this “fundamentalist” line was belated and at first 
restrained. Initially expressed in an article by 
Professor Lucio Lombardo-Radice (Rinascita, July 
4, 1964), it found fuller expression some months 
later in the most interesting book that the “dialogue” 
has yet produced: J/ dialogo alla prova (The 
Dialogue Put to the Test), made up of essays by 
five Catholics and five Communists.** 


Difficulties and Dilemmas 


The initiative for this joint work came not from 
the Communists but from the “Lapirian” Catholics, 
who drew a rebuke from L’Osservatore Romano for 
their pains. The actual effect of the “dialogue” was 
to emphasize the “ideological” gap between the 
two sides—and the limitations of any possible dis- 
course. Thus, the Catholic participants generally 
stressed that there was no question of political col- 
laboration on the level of organizations; their con- 
cern was rather to explore doctrinal implications 
in a Johannine spirit of goodwill. For the Commu- 
nists, on the other hand, political collaboration was 
frankly the goal, however obscured by talk of “com- 
mon human values.” They were at pains to 
clear themselves of the charge of opportunism and 
strumentalismo (using others for their own ends). 
They also insisted that what mattered was the 
reality of communism in Italy, not elsewhere; they 
deplored the Soviet “call for a struggle against 
religious survivals” (Delogu) and admitted that 
in the name of “vulgar materialism” believers were 
wrongly subjected to legal and civil discrimination 
in the USSR (Lombardo-Radice).'* Both sides 
generally agreed that there could be no ideological 
compromise; only the Catholic Zolo saw “the pos- 
sibility of a doctrinal integration of some aspects 
of Marxist humanism with aspects of the Christian 
conception of man.” 

In fact, the Italian Communists were in a di- 
lemma, torn between the legacy of the past and 
the demands of the future. Their problem was 
formulated with unusual clarity by Togliatti in his 
Yalta Memorandum of August 1964: 


13 Florence, 1964. The contributors are alternately 
Catholic and Communists beginning with the Catholic 
Mario Gozzini, followed by L. Lombardo-Radice, N. 
Fabro, L. Gruppi, R. Orfei, A. Cecchi, G.-P. Meucci, I. 
Delogu, D. Zolo, and $8. Di Marco. 

14 Even when some public Soviet attitudes toward 
religion were modified, Italian comrades continued to 
criticize them as inadequate. E.g., see L. Gruppi’s dis- 
cussion of M. Mchedlov’s Kommunist article of October 
1964 in the March 1965 issue of J] Contemporaneo (sup- 
plement to Rinascita)—a special issue devoted to the 
“dialogue.” 


The old atheistic propaganda 1s of no use. The 
very problem of religious conscience, its content 
and its roots among the masses, the way of over- 
coming it, must be presented in a different manner 
from that adopted in the past if we wish to reach 
the Catholic masses and be understood by them. 
Otherwise our outstretched hand to the Catholics 
would be regarded as pure expediency and almost 
as hypocrisy." 


The outstretched hand was indeed generally 
regarded as “pure expediency”—and not without 
reason. Communist attempts to publicize the “mes- 
sage” of // dialogo alla prova through articles and 
local meetings with Catholic participation were 
weakened by obvious political moves, such as Pietro 
Ingrao’s call in January 1965 for a Communist 
understanding not only with the Catholic masses 
but also with Catholic organizations and the whole 
“Catholic world” (it was assumed that his aim 
was to exploit deepening division in the Christian 
Democratic Party). This maneuver promptly back- 
fired: a week after Ingrao’s call, the Christian 
Democratic factions united to issue a National 
Council resolution denouncing communism, and 
within the next few months, the major Catholic 
professional and labor organizations followed suit, 
warning members against taking part in any 
dialogue.*® 

But in spite of repeated warnings by L’Osservatore 
Romano and the Italian Jesuit organ La Cwilta 
Cattolica,’ the discussion nevertheless continued— 
if only with scattered groups of Catholics and 
their little magazines. On the Communist side, 
this led inevitably to a further development of re- 
visionist positions, usefully recapitulated in Luigi 
Fabbri’s recent book, J communist: e la religione.** 


Renewed Initiative 


Across the Alps in France, meanwhile, the dia- 
logue was developing along different lines. First, it 
had less direct relevance to national politics, the 
Catholic MRP party having become a minor factor. 


15 English text in The New York Times, Sept. 5, 1964. 

16 Norman Kogan, “Italian Communism, the Working 
Class and Organized Catholicism,” prepared for delivery 
at the 1965 annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., September 1965. 

17 [n this matter there is a notable difference between 
the position of Civilta Cattolica and that of the French 
Jesuit organ, Etudes. See, for example, G. Jarlot, S. J., 
“Te neo-marxisme Italien,” Etudes, January 1966. 

18 Rome, 1965. Fabbri deals with the resistance of 
“doctrinaire’ Italian Communists to these revisionist 
tendencies and also devotes an interesting chapter to 
relevant ideological developments in Poland and France. 


Communism and Religion: 
The Selective Approach 


The various historic-social vicissitudes 
through which each group of people or civili- 
zations passed determined the crystallization 
of beliefs, the creation of determined pre- 
cepts or religious norms. In almost all the 
globe and throughout almost all epochs, re- 
ligion has held back historic-social develop- 
ment. But in determined historic phases and 
utilized by the ascending classes, it played a 
positive role, it was utilized as a revolution- 
ary banner. Engels indicates it in speaking 
of the war of the peasants in Germany, and 
Lenin himself does in a letter to Gorki. 
“There was a time” he said, “when in spite 
of the origin and real significance of the idea 
of God, the struggle of democracy and the 
proletariat was brought about under the 
form of a struggle of one religious idea 
against the other.” Lenin adds that “this 
time passed long ago.”’* 


This is true. But in the ideas of goodness, 
equality, fraternity among human beings, 
which the Christian religion also speaks of 
and which are reflected in the honest religi- 
ous and sincere conscience of any believers, 
there are elements capable of contributing to 
an emancipating struggle. These elements 
do not have their origin in religion as such, 
but they have been taken from non- relate 
objective forms of relations between men as 
members of society. Perhaps these elements, 
instead of being a restraint to such a strug- 
gle, might constitute a stimulus? Our re- 
sponse is positive.’ Religion is an en- 
couraging idea ehere the religious movement 
supports the social transformations and 
socialism. 


* Letter to Gorki, December 1913. 


—From ‘On the Unity of Catholics and Com- 
munists,’’ by Santiago Alvarez, in Epana 
Republicana (Republican Spain}, monthly or- 
gan of the Spanish CP, No. 594, Aug. 1, 
1965, Havana, Cuba. 
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Secondly, on the Catholic side there was a con- 
siderably higher proportion of clerical participants, 
especially Jesuits and Dominicans. Thirdly, the 
French Communist Party did not commit itself 
organizationally to the debate to anywhere near 
the extent that the PCI did: the burden of Com- 
munist discussion was carried, rather, by a small 
number of individuals, notably Roger Garaudy, 
Gilbert Mury, André Moine and Michel Verret. 

If the French Communist commitment to the de- 
bate has been less impressive than that of the Italian 
comrades, it has been met by a more receptive at- 
titude on the part of some French Catholics. For 
several years now, Catholic spokesmen, clerical 
and lay, have participated in the Communist-or- 
ganized “Semaines de la pensée marxiste.”'” In 
March 1965 the compliment was returned when two 
Communists, G. Mury and J. Bruhat, attended the 
““Semaine des intellectuels Catholiques.” *° 

The leading Communist spokesman has_ been 
Roger Garaudy, director of the party’s Marxist 
research center (and editor of its theoretical organ, 
Cahiers du Communisme, until “relieved” of his 
duties in October 1964 together with a third of the 
staff). His revisionist ideas on religion, developed 
over the past few years, are most fully expressed 
in his recent book, De l’anathéme au dialogue.” 

Like the Italians, Garaudy criticizes the Soviet- 
East European model. In fact, he was the first 
prominent Western Communist to do so: in Febru- 
ary 1964, five months before the Italian Lombardo- 
Radice spoke out, he told a Catholic-Communist 
seminar in Lyons that “we cannot as Marxists adopt 
the present position of our Soviet comrades on the 
religious problem, as given by Ilichev. It is not 
a question of tactics, but -of principle.” Garaudy 
makes no doctrinal concessions; on the contrary, 
he stands by Marxist materialism, holding to the 
chiliastic belief that religion will eventually die 
under true and complete communism. But it will 
die of natural causes, he maintains, and there should 
be no attempt to kill it. This strain of eclectic 
revisionism was summed up in an article which 


19The “Week of Marxist Thought” held at Nantes 
in the spring of 1965 was devoted to Marxist-Christian 
relations. See the proceedings in La Nouvelle critique 
(Paris), May 1965, especially the contributions of Michel 
Verret and the Dominican Pere Duquoc. 

20See G. Mury, “Le dialogue se poursuit,” France 
Nouvelle (Paris), March 31-April 6, 1965. 

*1 Paris, 1965. See the sympathetic review by the 
Dominican priest Pere Gardey, in Le Monde (Paris), 
Dec. 10, 1965. From the Catholic viewpoint, De 
V'anatheme au dialogue represents a considerable advance 
from the rather condescending attitudes expressed in 
Garaudy’s earlier work, Qu’est-ce que la morale marx- 
iste? (Paris, 1963). Cf. also A. Moine, Communistes 
et chrétiens (Paris, 1965) and M. Verret, Les marxistes 
et la religion (Italian edition, L’ateismo moderno, 1963). 
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Garaudy contributed to the left-wing Catholic 
weekly, Témoignage chrétien, in March 1965: 


The concept of Christian love ... 1s the highest 
image that man can conceive of himself and of the 
meaning of his life; and that 1s why Marxism would 
be impoverished if Saint Augustine, Saint Joan of 
the Cross, or Teresa of Avila became alten to it. 

On this ground surely there can be a meeting of 
Marxists determined to understand, to tmtegrate 
and to realize the human ‘substance’ of Christian- 
ity; and of Christians who understand the purifying 
virtue of Marxism as against all the disincarnated 
spiritual systems, and who are determined not to 
desert man’s struggle.” 


In Italy and France the “dialogue,” such as it 
is, takes place in the open. In Spain, however, the 
complex confrontation between religion and Marx- 
ism proceeds in clandestinity, or in exile; it is 
conditioned by the bitter memories of civil war, 
and it is extremely difficult to trace its course. The 
leaders of the Spanish Communist Party have re- 
peatedly made it clear that they now place their 
hopes in an alliance of anti-Franco forces in which 
Catholic organizations would have to play an im- 
portant part. The grounds for these hopes were 
expounded—and exaggerated—in an article (“To- 
wards an Alliance of Communists and Catholics”) 
which Santiago Alvarez of the party Central Com- 
mittee contributed to the June 1965 issue of World 
Marxist Review. 

Alvarez’s main point is that “the Catholics are 
our main allies today in the struggle against 
Franco,” and he claims that “this process of rap- 
prochement has quickened in recent months.” To 
back this claim, he cites examples of priests sup- 
porting workers’ protests in the Asturias and Ca- 
talonia; anti-Franco movements among Catholic 
students; a few left-wing Catholic publications like 
Cuadernos para el Dialogo; the formation in Janu- 
ary 1965 of the Christian Democratic Union with 
a program of economic and social reform; and the 
positions taken by individual lay and clerical spokes- 
men—particularly that expressed by Msgr. Guerra 
Campos, secretary of the Spanish hierarchy (whose 
majority views he did not represent), in his ad- 


22 Garaudy’s article was reprinted in the dissident 
revisionist Communist organ, Unir pour le soctalisme 
(May 1965), but not in the official party press. It also 
provoked disagreement on the Catholic side. On March 
30 the council of French bishops censured Témoignages 
chrétiens for having published it (even though Garaudy 
was answered by a theologian in the same issue). In 
general, however, the French bishops have been much 
more permissive than the Italian hierarchy and have dis- 
sociated themselves from the positions of the “intégristes” 
on the Catholic right wing. 


dress urging on the Ecumenical Council the need 
for a dialogue with Marxists.?° 

In appealing to these potential allies, says Al- 
varez, the Spanish Communists are ready to offer 
many guarantees and promises—including not only 
freedom of religion but “aid to Catholicism by the 
[socialist] state.” But the contrast between these 
magnanimous promises and the weakness of Spanish 
communism (perhaps 5,000 harried party members) 
is striking. The available evidence suggests that 
the opposition to the Franco regime comes today 
mainly from non-Communist forces, with left-wing 
Catholics playing a major role. Party Secretary- 
General Santiago Carrillo’s recent claim that “work- 
ers’ commissions” consisting of Catholics, Commu- 
nists, and other leftist elements have been formed 
“in all the principal centers of the country” ** has 
the ring of propaganda; and the dream of Catholic- 
Communist collaboration in building a_ socialist 
Spain seems far from realization. 

Less significant developments in other countries 
can be noted only briefly. In Belgium, for example, 
an enthusiastic Communist reviewer (L. Goty, in 
Le Drapeau Rouge, Jan. 16, 1966) reports anit 
Garaudy’s De l’anatheme au dialogue “is selling 
like hot cakes, and supply cannot keep up with 
demand.” But the Belgian Communists have made 
little contribution to any dialogue. Much the same 
is true of Austria. In Holland, the most “advanced” 
Catholic community in Europe finds no partner 
for discussion in an ideologically sclerotic Commu- 
nist party. In West Germany, Catholic intellectuals 
have made a notable contribution to the reassess- 
ment of Marxism, but no response comes from the 
clandestine Communists. North America has pro- 
duced little beyond an “outstretched-hand” pam- 
phlet by Gus Hall of the CPUSA (the decision of 
the new Communist Party in Quebec to welcome 
Catholic believers into its ranks will make little 
impact on French Canadian conservatism ). 

There is no lack of significance in the interaction 
of religion and communism in Latin America al- 
though only in Chile does one find anything like 
a sustained “dialogue” in the European sense. How- 
ever, the Latin American situation—marked by the 
growing reaction of some Catholics to social in- 
justice, by the Church’s links with the “establish- 


23 Bishop Guerra Campos’ address was reproduced 
in the October 1965 issue of the Spanish CP’s monthly 
organ, Espafia Republicana, published in Havana. It 
was followed by a long commentary in which the Com- 
munist Manuel Azcarate criticized the Church’s “reac- 
tionary” past but welcomed Catholic collaboration in 
building a multiparty socialist society in which Marxism- 
Leninism would prevail “not by means of external 
pressures but by its innate merits.” 

24 Interview in Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), Jan. 


1, 1966. 


ment” in many countries, and by the inflexibility 
of most of the local Communist parties—is too com- 
plex to be discussed in this brief survey. 


The Problems Ahead 


The importance of the Catholic-Communist dia- 
logue, especially in Western Europe, is clear; but 
so are its limitations. These arise above all from 
the fact that communism—like Catholicism—makes 
absolute claims affecting every sphere of life: as 
Reinhold Niebuhr has said, Marxism is “an irreli- 
gion transmuted into a new political religion. ia 
Consequently, neither side can compromise on the 
essentials of doctrine—and the doctrines are es- 
sentially incompatible. Moreover, the Communists 
are, naturally, interested primarily in political col- 
laboration, whereas wary Catholics generally insist 
that any political cooperation be limited to what 
a French theologian has called “specific objectives, 
recognized as acceptable to Catholics, important to 
the common good, in circumstances where there 
is no danger that such cooperation will end by going 
beyond the limits agreed upon” 2°—which leaves 
little scope for opportunism, even if one discounts 
the weight of the past. 

These limitations emerged clearly in the most 
impressive personal confrontation that has yet taken 
place—the Salzburg conference of May 1965, which 
brought together some 250 scholars from both camps 
to discuss “Christianity and Marxism Today.” The 
initiative came from the largely Catholic St. Paul’s 
Society (Paulus-Gesellschaft) based in Munich. The 
discussion between theologians like Rahner and 
Reding and ideologists like Garaudy and Gruppi 
proceeded in an atmosphere of anxious goodwill; but 
it moved on the level of ideas, not on that of prac- 
tical politics. The conceptual and semantic gap 
remained, and there were no concessions on the 
incompatible essentials. The participants, however, 
did resolve (by 200 votes to 20, with 30 abstentions ) 
that “the dialogue is possible and fruitful, and . . 
must be continued and widened. They hope for 
greater reciprocal information and mutual knowl- 
edge, in the awareness that both the Christian 
world and the Communist world are going through 
a phase of evolution.” 77 


*5 Introduction to Marx and Engels on Religion, New 


York, 1964. 

26 Yves Calvez, “Chrétiens et communistes,” 
de l’action populaire (Paris), November 1965. 

27 For non-Communist accounts of the Salzburg con- 
ference see Stiddeutsche Zeitung (Munich), May 4, 1965; 
Die Presse (Vienna), May 5; and Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung, May 5. For Communist coverage, see 
L’ Unita, May 6; Zeitung vum Letzeburger Vollek (Lux- 
embourg), May 7; and Volksstimme (Vienna), May 9. 
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But perhaps the most significant thing about the 
Salzburg encounter is that the burden of Com- 
munist argument was borne mainly by the Italians 
and French. The East German, Polish, Czechoslo- 
vak and Hungarian regimes refused exit permits to 
the Marxist scholars invited from those countries; 7° 
consequently, only one Bulgarian and two Yugoslavs 
represented East European Communist views. 

Early in March of this year, a spokesman for the 
Paulus-Gesellschaft announced that a second such 
conference would be held at the end of April, this 
time on the subject of “Christian Humanity and 
Marxist Humanism.” He also announced that the 
Polish philosopher Adam Schaff, who was not al- 
lowed to attend the first conference, was among 
those who had already accepted invitations. 


28 The East German Robert Havemann, the Pole Adam 
Schaff and the Hungarian Georgy Lukacs were among 
those prevented from attending. The Hungarian regime 
allowed three Catholics to attend the conference. 

29 The official attitudes of the Communist regimes to- 
wards religion vary quite widely, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia now being the most liberal (Poland is a 
special case). In general, however, administrative and 
legal pressures against the churches continue. Consult 
Religion in Communist-dominated Areas, the useful bi- 
weekly bulletin issued by the International Affairs Com- 
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The greatest obstacle to the dialogue is the gap 
between promise and performance—between what 
Communists say in the West and what they do in 
the East.*° This fact can only strengthen the trend 
towards revisionist reassessment of Communist 
theory and practice in the West, and hence towards 
the organizational fragmentation of the Communist 
world. Moreover, the “dialogue” adds a little more 
fuel to the flames of the wider ideological struggle, 
since the pro-Chinese parties and fractions will 
generally make no concessions to religion.*° 

All in all, the political profit which those Com- 
munist parties involved can win from the dialogue 
seems to be marginal. Time may tell what price 
they have to pay in the revision of theory and 
practice. 


mission of the National Council of Churches, New York. 


The Vatican’s Secretariat for Non-believers takes cau- 
tious note of the apparent evolution in Italian, French, 
and Yugoslav Marxist positions on religion, and of the 
contrast with East European and Soviet practice, in its 
first report (Corriere della Sera, Oct. 24, 1965). 

30 For one of many examples, see the denunciation in 
the Albanian organ Rruga e Partise (Party Life), June 
1964, of the “Holy Alliance of imperialists, reformists, 
modern revisionists and the Vatican against Marxism- 
Leninism and Socialism.” 


Changes in Russia: 


DISCUSSION 


The Need for Perspectives 


By Frederick C. Barghoorn 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Professor Barghoorn’s commentary is another contribution to our 
continuing discussion of the evolution and future prospects of the Soviet political system. 
Previous materials in this discussion include our symposium on “Progress and Ideology in 
the USSR” (issue of November-December 1965); Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski’ s essay, 


“The Soviet Political System—Transformation or Degeneration?” 


(January-February 


1966); and Michel Tatw’s essay-review, “The Beginning of the End?” (March-April 1966). 
Future issues will carry additional comments by American and foreign scholars—hopefully 
including Soviet and East European spokesmen, who have been asked to participate. 


his symposium confronts the 
difficult but rewarding task of 
evaluating several thoughtful 
studies pertaining in one degree or 
another to the Soviet future. 
Before commenting in detail on 
the fundamental issues posed by 
the studies in question, especially 
Professor Brzezinski’s ingenious and 
original analysis, I should identify 
my point of view. Since political 
systems are the product of men’s 
experience, they can change when 


Mr. Barghoorn is Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Yale University, 
New Haven, and author of Politics 
in Russia (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1964), and other 
books. 


there are changes in the environ- 
ment by which they have been 
shaped. When political structures 
and the belief systems which legiti- 
mate them cease to be “functional,” 
tensions develop between them and 
their internal and external environ- 
ments. Institutions and practices 
which become obsolete must be 
either modified or replaced by new 
ones more appropriate to the tasks 
which confront them. Of course, 
political behavior is influenced not 
only by the experience of the living 
but also to some degree by living 
memories of the experiences of 
earlier generations. Hence, prac- 
tices which have outlived much of 
their earlier relevance may, because 
of historical inertia, persist for a 


very long time indeed. The con- 
cept of the political system as a set 
of interdependent processes and 
structures, adapting to but also in- 
fluencing its domestic and foreign 
environments, is of course no magic 


1 A tentative application of these con- 
cepts to the USSR was made by this 
author in “Soviet Russia: Orthodoxy 
and Adaptiveness,” (see Lucian W. Pye 
and Sidney Verba, eds., Political Cul- 
ture and Political Development, Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1965, pp. 450-511). A book by this 
writer on Soviet politics, applying the 
“Holitical culture” and “political sys- 
tem” concepts to the Soviet Union, to 
be entitled Politics in the USSR, is 
scheduled for publication by Little, 
Brown & Co., in May 1966. 
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key to political analysis. Its useful- 
ness in the study of any system 
depends upon scrupulous regard to 
the unique history and character- 
istics of the particular system 
examined. 


shall comment briefly on the 

essays in the “Progress and 

Ideology” issue of Problems of 
Communism. These competent sur- 
veys of post-Stalin developments in 
several fields of social and natural 
sciences suggest, in my opinion, that 
the Soviet “creative intelligentsia” 
is an increasingly autonomous and 
politically influential sub-commu- 
nity of the overall political com- 
munity. However, Soviet intellec- 
tuals are still constrained to seek 
limited objectives, pursued largely 
by such indirect means as behind- 
the-scenes pleading with party over- 
seers, who are sometimes inclined 
for various reasons to support par- 
ticular aspirations of the intelligent- 
sia. The limited but real progress 
toward intellectual freedom made 
by the groups whose problems and 
prospects are examined in these es- 
says tends to confirm Robert C. 
Tucker’s view that the contempo- 
rary Soviet political system, having 
at least partly shaken off the heri- 
tage of the unique pressures of 
Stalin’s personal rule, “should be 
pronounced, at least provisionally, 
post-totalitarian.” ? Still, the con- 
tinued, if diminishing, frustration 
by the party and state of unfettered 
intellectual inquiry and artistic ex- 
pression—especially Moscow’s ob- 
structiveness toward the practical 
application of innovative thinking 
—indicates how vigilantly the party 
still shepherds “its” intellectuals. 
The satisfaction of Soviet liberal in- 
tellectuals—and their well-wishers 
abroad—with __ post-Stalin gains 
must be tempered by realization 
that these gains are still not pro- 


2 Robert C. Tucker, “The Dictator 
and Totalitarianism,” World Politics 
(Princeton, N.J.), Vol. XVII, No. 4, 
pp. 555-83, esp. p. 571. 
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tected by firm legal guarantees or 
even by explicit revisions of obsolete 
and stifling ideological dogmas. 
Some of the partial reforms granted 
by the Soviet Establishment were 
after all, reluctant, possibly tempo- 
rary concessions, impelled by do- 
mestic economic difficulties and by 
such expediential foreign policy cal- 
culations as the desire to achieve 
respectability in the eyes of leftist 
French and Italian intellectuals.’ 


share so fully Michel Tatu’s 

skepticism, expressed in his re- 

view of M. Garder’s L’Agonte 
du régime en Russie soviétique, 
about Garder’s prediction of the 
collapse of Soviet communism by 
1970 that I can deal very briefly 
with his article also. Garder’s book 
is the latest of a long line of apoc- 
alyptic predictions of the collapse 
of communism. Such _ prophecies 
ignore the fact that great revolu- 
tions are most infrequent, and that 
successful political systems are 
tenacious and adaptive. Vigorous 
elites, such as the Soviet party and 
police cadres, also are ruthless in 
acting to suppress threats to their 
power. Perhaps the most sensible 
aspect of Garder’s analysis is his 
insistence that the disappearance 
of the Soviet regime would still 
leave Russia a very great power. 
Even this assumption is perhaps 
somewhat debatable, for the col- 
lapse of Soviet authority might be 
accompanied by the breaking away 
from Russia of some of the non- 
Russian nationalities. Tatu’s ob- 
servations—especially his succinct 
discussion of a possible military 
takeover in Russia, and his opinions 
on the political implications of eco- 
nomic reform—are very perceptive, 
but since they closely resemble 
those of Professor Brzezinski, I shall 
confine myself to registering general 
approval without elaborating. Tatu 


3Qn the latter point, see Priscilla 
Johnson, Khrushchev and the Arts, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1965, pp. 44-45, 62-64. 


is, however, less convinced than 
Brzezinski that the Kremlin stands 
at a crossroad of historical destiny. 


rzezinski’s_ brilliant article 
may well signal a new stage 
in Western analysis of So- 
viet politics. It deserves most care- 
ful scrutiny. Brzezinski combines 
systematic analysis of the develop- 
ment and present state of the Soviet 
policy, with provocative forecasts of 
its various possible futures. Fore- 
casting the political future is haz- 
ardous, and many scholars regard it 
as an idle exercise. However, the 
hypothetical futures forecasted by 
Brzezinski have considerable value 
in helping to orient us toward vari- 
ous contingencies. Moreover, they 
may spur us to a sharp look at the 
warp of the past in search of inti- 
mations of the woof of the future. 
Brzezinski avoids overcommitment 
to a particular hypothesis by mak- 
ing his predictions contingent upon 
a variety of possible conditions. 
However, I think that his use of the 
“ideal type” mode of analysis, 
which for clarity and effectiveness 
selects aspects of a problem con- 
sidered _ particularly significant, 
leads to some oversimplication. I 
share what I regard as his underly- 
ing assumption that a political sys- 
tem designed for the conduct and 
consolidation of a revolution is not 
necessarily suited to the needs of a 
relatively modernized society. The 
latter may be most simply char- 
acterized as a society whose mem- 
bers would like fewer jails and 
jailers, more comforts and con- 
veniences, less propaganda and 
more uncensored information. 
Brzezinski frames his analysis 
largely in terms of the concepts of 
political “degeneration,” or decay, 
and “institutionalization,” a proper 
level and quality of which he re- 
gards as essential to the construc- 
tive guidance and control of the 
emerging demands of productive 
social groups for access to the mak- 
ing of national policy. I agree with 
Brzezinski that important adjust- 
ments, and perhaps fundamental 
reforms, are necessary if the Soviet 


Union is to preserve stability and 
achieve continued dynamic growth 
in popular welfare. I believe also 
that without such reforms the 
USSR will eventually lose ground 
in international competition. 

However, it seems to me that 
Brzezinski exaggerates the clear and 
present danger of “degeneration” in 
the Soviet political system. In- 
cidentally, or perhaps not so in- 
cidentally, it is very difficult to 
gather from Brzezinski’s article any 
very precise indication of just when 
political decay began to set in and 
how far it has proceeded or will, 
within any specific period of time, 
develop. Possibly Brzezinski will 
wish in the future to further refine 
his predictive techniques. 

Secondly, Brzezinski’s somewhat 
schematic use of the concept of in- 
stitutionalization leads him to exag- 
gerate the imminence of decay, and 
to underestimate the difficulties of 
institutionalizing the fundamental 
reforms which he regards as anti- 
decay prophylactics. The reforms 
which he suggests are so funda- 
mental as to amount, in effect, to 
the adoption by Soviet Communists 
of some sort of limited parliamen- 
tary or constitutional regime. Cer- 
tainly this would be highly desir- 
able, but how likely is it to occur in 
the foreseeable future? 

The Russian political tradition is 
woefully defective in the prereq- 
uisites for gradualism. Russia’s 
tragic history hindered the acquisi- 
tion of a mature, balanced political 
character. Both the Tsarist and the 
Soviet political cultures have ex- 
alted the virtues of a stern social 
discipline and of unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of the ruler’s commands 
by his subjects. Most citizens, in 
my opinion, are still so awed by 
authority and so unsophisticated 
politically as to be easily manipu- 
lated or at best cowed by a display 
of determination from on high. In 
the Soviet era especially, citizens 
have been heavily indoctrinated in 
an anti-liberal spirit not calculated 
to foster sympathy for a wide shar- 
ing of authority and responsibility 
among even highly placed elite 
groups, and still less receptive to 


notions of governmental responsive- 
ness to the wishes of the “masses.” 
The elite elements are probably 
united both against internal sub- 
version of their privileges, and 
against “imperialist” threats from 
abroad. If the present Soviet politi- 
cal system disintegrates within the 
next few years, it will probably be 
replaced at least for some time by 
a nationalistic oligarchy, represent- 
ing a coalition of forces, dominated 
by moderate, production-oriented 
party leaders, scientists, industrial- 
ists and military figures. However, 
I think that the more desirable out- 
come envisaged by Brzezinski as 
one of his hypothetical variants, 
namely, gradual constitutional de- 
velopment, might eventuate after a 
long period of international tran- 
quility and increasingly rewarding 
Soviet contact with the West. 


n my _ opinion, fundamental 
change—or collapse—can only 
occur when at least the follow- 

ing conditions exist. First, the 
leadership must be badly split, or 
paralyzed by indecision. Second, 
there must be widespread loss of 
respect and support for the political 
authorities. Finally, it must become 
possible for some sort of organized 
political opposition with a clear con- 
ception of an alternative to the 
present system to organize, covertly 
or overtly, for effective political ac- 
tion. It seems reasonable to assume 
that some years will pass before 
these conditions are fulfilled. 
Moreover, it will probably be pos- 
sible to make partial reforms, short 
of those suggested by Professor 
Brzezinski, which will enable the 
present Soviet political system to 
continue to function fairly effec- 
tively for at least another ten or 
fifteen years. I am not persuaded 
that it would be impossible to retain 
the present centralized system of 
policy formation for some time, 
while granting increasing autonomy 
to the economic bureaucracy, to the 
scientific community, etc. Also, it 
seems to me that within the party 
itself, improved training and a more 
efficient method of recruitment of 


party executives, especially those 
assigned to coordinating the efforts 
of and maintaining liaison with the 
leaders of the various professional 
communities, could go far toward 
gaining increased support by the 
latter for the political authorities. 
To the extent that the party can 
recruit top executives capable of 
perceiving early enough the need for 
adjustments and taking initiatives 
to make them before pressures be- 
come explosive, it may be able to 
survive, and even to flourish. The 
burden of proof is upon anyone who 
takes the view that the Soviet po- 
litical elite has lost or will soon lose 
the touch that has enabled it to per- 
form its functions thus far with a 
relatively high degree of effective- 
ness. It is not irrelevant to note 
that the post-Khrushchev leader- 
ship, despite its perhaps excessive 
caution, has taken important steps 
toward improving the relationship 
between the political system and the 
Soviet national economy. If the re- 
forms instituted at the September 
1965 plenum prove successful, the 
economy, and indirectly the politi- 
cal system, will be considerably 
strengthened—even though the un- 
easy compromise effected at the. 
plenum between centralized organi- 
zation and managerial autonomy is 
likely to fail. 

In foreign affairs, at least, the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership has 
displayed considerable skill in steer- 
ing a course between the other two 
giants of the international arena, 
Communist China and the United 
States. Kosygin, in particular, seems 
a more skillful diplomat than any 
of us would have predicted before 
his mediation between India and 
Pakistan. 


espite my _ reservations, I 
agree with Brzezinski that 
existing Soviet _ political 

structures and the ideology which 
serves aS a major source of their 
legitimacy are increasingly irrele- 
vant to a more and more diversified 
society. Whether or not the specific 
institutional changes he regards as 
necessary for the effective process- 
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ing of social demands by the polity 
are necessary or feasible remains 
largely unpredictable. There are so 
many unknowns and unknowables! 
For example, how sure can we be 
that a dynamic leader may not arise 
in the coming years—or months— 
to replace the colorless Brezhnev- 
Kosygin team and once again get 
Soviet society moving? 

We must beware of confusing the 
desirable with the real. Funda- 
mental social and political changes 
usually occur slowly, unevenly, and 
in a zig-zag fashion. Some parts of 
the system may change more 
rapidly, or more slowly, than others, 
although it is doubtless true that 
profound changes, for example, in 
the recruitment of leaders, eventu- 
ally affect the functioning of all the 
structures of a system. 

Institutional changes are usually 
preceded by broad changes in atti- 
tudes and ways of thinking. The 
erosion of ideological dogma among 
intellectuals is undoubtedly helping 
to undermine the psychological 
foundations of rule by a party 
which still makes a demigod of a 
man who died almost fifty years 
ago. There has recently been an 
encouraging revival of rational and 
empirical thinking in many fields. 
Its exponents, however, still con- 
stitute a small if growing minority, 
and they function in a considerable 
degree of isolation from one another. 
Still, empiricism, in science and so- 
cial science, in economic administra- 
tion and even in such fields as law 
is increasingly challenging tradi- 
tional Communist orthodoxy. Re- 
lated to these positive developments 
is the tendency for liberal, noncon- 
formist Soviet writers to ally them- 
selves with, and in a sense to act as 
spokesmen for Soviet natural sci- 
entists—a trend symbolized by the 
fact that physicists are among the 


4In the field of law, see for example 
the remarkable article in Jzvestia of 
Nov. 24, 1965, by the jurist V. Kudriav- 
tsev, chiding the advocates of a “get- 
tough” policy toward criminals and 
urging empirical analysis as the only 
useful tool in analyzing the causes of 
crime. 
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best patrons of avant-garde writing 
and “abstract” art. 

However, the dominant political 
culture in which the rational, liberal 
factions of the Soviet intellectual 
community must cautiously ma- 
neuver is still characterized by a 
great deal of arbitrary administra- 
tive behavior, cloaked in secrecy 
and justified with sacrosanct dogma 
and official lies. I was vividly re- 
minded of the seamy side of the 
political culture when on October 
31, 1963, I was abducted on a 
Moscow street and detained in 
total isolation for nearly three 
weeks on a fabricated charge of 
military espionage. 


he growing demand of vari- 
ous segments of the Soviet 
intellectual community for 
greater autonomy has forced the 
Kremlin to recognize grudgingly the 
need to relax controls over the 
trained and talented professionals 
upon whose willing and efficient per- 
formance national power depends. 
Concessions have even been made 
to that most troublesome group, the 
creative writers, at least to those 
not openly in opposition to official 
doctrine and policy.’ Party spokes- 
men still warn. that “groupism” 
(gruppoushchina) is incompatible 
with the proper behavior of Com- 
munist intellectuals, thus acknowl- 
edging the existence of group con- 
sciousness among __ professionals. 
However, Soviet social scientists, 
and even Pravda editorial writers, 
instruct researchers and youth 
leaders to take account in their 
work of the diversity of interests of 
Soviety society.® 
There has been a great deal of 
behind-the-scenes bargaining be- 
tween the Kremlin and the Soviet 


* The ground rules were provisionally 
set forth in A. Rumiantsev’s article, 
“The Party and the Intelligentsia,” 
Pravda, Feb. 21, 1965. 

6 See, for example, the article on 
“concrete” research by the prominent 
economist, V. Shubkin, in Kommunist, 
No. 3, 1965, and a Pravda editorial of 
June 16, 1965. 


intelligentsia since the death of 
Stalin. One of its products has been 
the creation for the first time in the 
history of the USSR of the rudi- 
ments of a free, critical public 
opinion. Although still shackled, the 
Soviet intellectual community to- 
day is at least free to defend its 
views and interests against the 
cruder forms of arbitrary political 
interference, provided its members 
do not openly flout doctrines and 
symbols still regarded by the party 
leadership as above criticism. A 
poor sort of freedom? Yes, but al- 
most unimaginable when measured 
by the Stalinist yardstick. 

The possibility that the progress 
which has been achieved since the 
death of Stalin—toward personal 
security, the rule of law, limited in- 
tellectual freedom, and partial ac- 
cess to the exciting “bourgeois” 
world—might still be swept away 
by a relapse into Stalin-like terror 
seems remote even if it cannot be 
completely excluded. In terms of a 
rational Kremlin approach to the 
Soviet national interest, the price of 
such a relapse would be prohibi- 
tively high. Its consequences could 
be dire for the lives and fortunes of 
many party and government lead- 
ers. It would cripple an increasingly 
sophisticated economy, and it could 
undermine support for Kremlin 
policies among important segments 
of Soviet society and among West- 
ern intellectuals, including many 
Communists. 

The foregoing considerations 
seem to me to support the view 
that the Soviet political system will 
continue to adapt more or less suc- 
cessfully and positively to pressures 
arising in the intrasocietal and 
extra-societal environments. It 
seems likely that the CPSU will be 
with us for a while before it accepts: 
Professor Brzezinski’s blithe recom- 
mendation that it wither away.” 


7 Perhaps it is needless to point out 
that party spokesmen still deny the pos- 
sibility that the party can disappear be- 
fore the achievement of communism on 
a worldwide scale. See, for example, E. 
Bugaev, B. Leibzon, Besedy ob ustave 
KPSS, Moscow, 1964, p. 61. 


The Purges Revisited 
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New York, Praeger, 1965. 
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Reviewed by Thomas W. Wolfe 


AS THE SOVIET POET Yevgeni Yevtushenko 
put it not long ago, the Soviet Union has trav- 
eled an “uneven road,” a road strewn with 
millions of lives, including “. . . one million in 
a war against the people.” This war against the 
people—the Stalinist purges of the middle 
1930’s, in particular—is the central subject of 
the two volumes under review. Revisiting the 
world of the purges after three decades, each of 
these books recaptures, in its own distinctive 
way, the bitter and degrading experience to 
which Stalin subjected not only the Soviet 
people but also his own party comrades in his 
ruthless drive for absolute power. While with 
one notable exception the materials brought 
together in these books had been available 
elsewhere, both volumes are accompanied by 
distinguished introductory essays which in each 
case provide fresh insight into the Soviet politi- 
cal process. 

George F. Kennan, introducing the collection 
of articles by the late Boris Nicolaevsky,* notes 
that a conspiratorial code of behavior devised 
for men bent on the revolutionary overthrow 


See obituary on p. 45—Ed. 


of Tsarist Russia was ill-suited to the task of 
regulating relationships among these men after 
they became responsible for governing the 
country. Moreover, an appropriate code of 
mutual relations within the ruling elite has not 
been, nor can it be, devised until institutions 
that embrace and protect the entire society 
become binding upon both rulers and ruled. 
“Over the long run,” Kennan writes, “men in 
power can expect no greater protection from in- 
justice and cruelty at the hands of their peers 
than they are themselves willing to extend to 
the humblest of their subjects.” If, as Leonard 
Schapiro maintains, change in the Soviet sys- 
tem must come essentially from above rather 
than from below, then it would seem more cru- 
cial than ever that political life within the ruling 
elite be somehow brought under a less sinister 
code than that which has hitherto prevailed. 
Perhaps no one has conveyed better the 
jungle-like quality of political life within the 
upper echelons of the Soviet leadership during 
the Stalin era and its aftermath than Boris 
Nicolaevsky, who has been described by Louis 
Fischer as “the master Kremlinologist,’ and 
whose credentials as an interpreter of the Soviet 
political scene were assuredly unique. Him- 
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self a major figure in the Russian revolutionary 
movement in Tsarist times and, as a Menshe- 
vik, banished from the Soviet Union after the 
Bolsheviks seized power, Nicolaevsky had de- 
voted 44 years of exile to dissecting and docu- 
menting the internal rivalries of the rulers of 
Russia. 

The 17 selections from Nicolaevsky’s writ- 
ings deal with both the Great Purge of the 
1930’s and the maneuvering within the ruling 
elite at the time of Stalin’s death and during 
the subsequent struggle for succession. His- 
torically, the most significant essay is the 
“Letter of an Old Bolshevik,” a slightly-dis- 
guised rendering of Nikolai Bukharin’s views, 
based on talks held between Nicolaevsky and 
Bukharin in Paris two years before the latter 
became a victim at the third and last of the 
great Moscow Trials in 1938. This document, 
which has done much to illuminate the internal 
party opposition to Stalin in the 1930's, has long 
been regarded as one of the most important 
source materials on the background and mo- 
tives of the purges. Its value is now further 
enhanced by Nicolaevsky’s first public explana- 
tion of the circumstances under which Bukha- 
rin, already haunted by a presentiment of his 
eventual liquidation, came to confide in him dur- 
ing an official visit to Paris in 1936. Nicolaev- 
sky’s account is given in an interview with Janet 
Zagoria and Seweryn Bialer which represents 
a notable addition to this volume of essays. 


IN RECENT YEARS it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to find copies of the English trans- 
cript (published in the USSR) of the third and 
most famous of the Moscow purge trials—the 
one in which Bukharin was the principal figure 
along with Alexei Rykov and 19 other defen- 
dants. With republication of the trial tran- 
script (which runs almost 700 pages, slightly 
abridged) under the title The Great Purge 
Trial, this problem no longer exists. Edited and 
annotated by Robert C. Tucker and Stephen F. 
Cohen, this volume is valuable not only for 
making available one of the more important 
“‘self-revealing” documents in Soviet history, 
but also for the brilliant introductory essay by 
Professor Tucker. Utilizing the disclosures on 
the purges which have appeared in the Soviet 
Union since Khrushchev’s celebrated report on 
Stalin at the 20th Party Congress in 1956, 
Tucker has gone far beyond the usual require- 
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ments for an introduction, not only taking a 
fresh look at the purges, but also offering a 
critical reappraisal of the ideas and assumptions 
underlying the extensive Western literature on 
the subject, most of which was published dur- 
ing the Stalin era. 

One of the more interesting questions raised 
by Tucker is that of Bukharin’s role in the 
1938 trial. Was Bukharin, by confessing his 
“suilt,” attempting to tell the country (and the 
international Communist movement) never to 
doubt the correctness of the “party line,” and 
thus, at the same time, to perform his “last ser- 
vice” to the party? This notion, with its im- 
plicit vindication of Stalin and of the purges— 
presumably for the purpose of imposing internal 
discipline on the eve of the great conflict with 
Nazi Germany—has been given wide credence 
in one form or another in the West. Tucker 
takes exception to this view, arguing that for 
Bukharin “a last service to the party and the 
Revolution could consist only of a last de- 
nunciation of Stalin for betraying and ruining 
both.” 

In Tucker’s view, the 1938 trial was a gripping 
duel between Andrei Vyshinski (the prosecutor 
and mouthpiece of Stalin) and Bukharin (the 
ostensible defendant, but in effect Stalin’s ac- 
cuser). Bukharin had promised to confess, but 
by doing so he turned the historical tables on 
Stalin. Thus the man whom the world regarded 
as the quintessence of an Old Bolshevik was in 
effect permitting Stalin “to convict himself 
symbolically of destroying Bolshevism” by com- 
mitting judicial murder against the person of 
Bukharin. The world, says Tucker, should have 
been able to read Bukharin’s Aesopian last 
message, but unfortunately it did not. Today’s 
reader can judge for himself, against the back- 
ground of Tucker’s exegesis, whether this mes- 
sage does indeed emerge from the record of the 
trial. 

Another provocative question raised by 
Tucker concerns the part played by the per- 
sonality of the dictator in a totalitarian system 
such as the Soviet. According to Tucker, all 
the available evidence points to Stalin as the 
instigator and guiding spirit of the terror of the 
1930’s: there is no evidence, he points out, that 
the purges were in any way masterminded by 
a zealous secret police acting independently or 
in excess of Stalin’s own wishes. All of which 
leads the author to conclude that insufficient 
attention has been given to the factor of per- 


sonal motivation not only in the purges of the 
1930’s, but in the fashioning of the Soviet politi- 
cal system in toto. Not the needs of the Soviet 
system, he argues, but the satisfaction of 
Stalin’s own needs, “both political and psycho- 
logical,” underlay the events of the 1930’s and 
the politics of Stalinist totalitarianism. 

This is an interesting and significant argu- 
ment. It amounts to saying that motives and 


behavior peculiar to Stalin, and not shared by 
the ruling elite in general, are to be blamed 
for the holocaust that was visited upon Soviet 
society. One can accept this thesis up to a 
point, but at some juncture it becomes neces- 
sary to ask how the nature of the system itself 
bears upon the failure of its leaders. It may be 
true that other leaders—Kirov, for example, or 
Bukharin—were appalled by Stalin’s paranoid 


Boris Nicolaevsky: 1887-1966 


Boris Ivanovich Nicolaevsky was one of 
the last of a rare breed of men. Influential 
as his writings have been, they hardly convey 
the full range of his insights, convictions, and 
erudition, nor his personal impact on two 
generations of scholars and statesmen dealing 
with Soviet affairs. 

In 1904, at the age of seventeen, Boris 
Nicolaevsky was arrested under the Tsarist 
regime; there were to be eight more arrests 
in the subsequent years. Breaking with his 
family tradition (for eight generations his 
forebears had been Orthodox priests), he be- 
came a dedicated revolutionary in search of 
social justice and equal opportunity for a 
free individual in a free society. In exile 
and in prison, he was a voracious reader and 
a skilled debater. Self-taught, he was aided 
by a phenomenal memory and an instinct for 
ferreting out the hidden links of motivation— 
be they personal or political. 

During the Russian Revolution, Nico- 
laevsky—a lifelong Social Democrat—became 
a member of the Menshevik Central Com- 
mittee. His activities finally landed him in 
Butyrki Prison, whence he was released in 
1922 and permitted to leave Russia, never to 
return. This was the beginning of his most 
productive period—as a historian of the 
revolutionary movement, as an analyst of 
developments in the USSR, and as an in- 
defatigable collector of archival materials. In 
Berlin, after 1933 in Paris, and from 1940 on 
in New York, he represented, directed, or 
assisted a variety of research institutes, ar- 
chives, and academic institutions. He helped 
innumerable scholars and journalists, while 
amassing an incredible collection of documents, 
publications, memoirs, and notes on_inter- 


views. Only he could find them, decipher them, 
and make sense of them; but what treasures 
they held! 

Nicholaevsky’s knowledge was encyclopedic, 
but only a small fraction of it found its way 
into print. His favorite plans for research 
remained unfulfilled; his editing of documen- 
tary collections on the Bolshevik and Men- 
shevik movements were never completed. But 
his study of Aseff, The Spy (Doubleday, 1934) 
has remained a landmark. So, too, has his 
biography of Marx (Karl Marx: Man and 
Fighter, co-authored with Otto Manchen-Hel- 
fen, Lippincott, 1936), and the work which 
he wrote with my late father, Forced Labor 
in Soviet Russia (Yale University Press, 1947). 
Hundreds of articles (many originally pub- 
lished in the Russian émigré journal, So- 
tstalisticheskt vestnik) illustrate his insatiable 
curiosity, his originality of mind, and his wide 
range of competence—from historiography to 
forced labor camps, from Kremlionology to 
Marxist theory. Largely at the insistence of 
younger scholars whom he had generously 
helped with advice and materials from his 
files, he agreed to the publication of Power 
and the Soviet Elite (reviewed in this issue). 
Famed statesmen and unknown defectors, 
lifelong asociates and beginning college stu- 
dents all found in him a unique fund of in- 
formation and an ability to cut through sham 
to the essence of things which—until his death 
on February 21—never ceased to concern him. 
As Louis Fischer wrote, in reviewing Nico- 
laevsky’s last book in The New York Times 
Book Review, “We have all sat at his feet.” 


Alexander Dallin 
(Russian Institute, Columbia University ) 
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suspicion of his colleagues and his campaign of 
physical liquidation against them. It may also 
be true that if Kirov had not been murdered, 
probably at Stalin’s instigation, a somewhat 
different road might have been taken in the 
prewar period. Stalin, to be sure, was bitterly 
denounced by his successors, but they, in turn, 
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were denounced by Khrushchev, who finally 
found himself ousted and denigrated by his 
successors. Clearly, the inability of the Soviet 
system to produce a ruling elite that does not 
regularly devour its own testifies to a malaise 
that runs deeper than the personality problems 
of some of its leaders. 
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Reviewed by Victor S. Frank 


TWO YEARS AGO I contributed an article to 
a special issue of the London quarterly, Survey, 
dealing with the state of Soviet studies in the 
West.’ I wrote, inter alia, that as long as genu- 
ine research and true scholarship in the USSR, 
the natural fountainhead of Russian studies, 
were vitiated by the control and guidance of a 
political organization, the Communist Party, 
and as long as Russian scholars themselves were 
forbidden or unable to interpret evidence about 
their native history and civilization in a genu- 
inely scholarly way, that task must be taken 
over by scholars outside the Soviet Union. The 
work of Western scholars, I pointed out, was 
helping to fill the gap opened in the history of 
Russian civilization by the continuing existence 
of a regime which in fact denied that there could 
be any objective truth apart from “class truth.” 


1 Survey (London) No. 50, 1964. 
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For this statement I was taken severely to 
task by a Soviet publicist, Mr. Yu. I. Igretski. 
Quoting long passages from my article, he called 
my contention that the CPSU exercised a bale- 
ful influence on Soviet scholarship “a lie,” ironi- 
cally represented my thesis as an appeal to 
Western scholars to rescue Soviet historiogra- 
phy from Soviet historians, and said that I 
was “so blinded by class hatred” as to ignore 
the fact that I was challenging Soviet scholars 
from “an untenable position,’ since Western 
scholarship was itself infested by class interests 
and dominated by politics.’ 

A recently published American work, how- 
ever, fully bears out the thesis that there are 


2Yu. I. Igretski, “Samonaliz burzhuaznykh sovetov- 
edov. Zhurnal ‘Survey’ ob izuchenii SSR v zapadnoi is- 
toriografii’ (Self-Analysis of Bourgeois Sovietologists: 
The Journal Survey on Soviet Studies in Western His- 
toriography), /storiia SSSR (Moscow), No. 5, 1965. 


fields in Russian studies in which Western scho- 
lars are bound to be immeasurably more in- 
formative and more objective than their Soviet 
colleagues. Miss Priscilla Johnson’s brilliant 
90-page introduction (based on a shorter ver- 
sion that appeared in the May-June 1963 issue 
of this journal) to a selection of documents 
jointly edited by herself and Mr. Leo Labedz, 
dealing with the complex relationship between 
the arts and politics in the Soviet Union in the 
years 1962-64, could not conceivably have been 
written in the Soviet Union—and this for two 
reasons. First of all, the subject matter is politi- 
cally so explosive that no Soviet scholar in his 
right senses would dare touch it; and secondly, 
even in the improbable case that a study of 
this sort were undertaken in the Soviet Union, 
the accessible source material would be much 
more meager than it is in the West. Strange as 
it may seem, Western experts do know more 
about contemporary developments in the So- 
viet Union—if only because the gathering of 
information is not, in their case, connected with 
any security hazards. 

Miss Johnson’s introduction relates one inci- 
dent which illustrates this simple truth. Ad- 
dressing a Central Committee plenum in June 
of 1963, Mr. Khrushchev tackled the delicate 
question of whether or not he had known of 
Stalin’s crimes and, if he had, whether he had 
done anything about it. He assured his listen- 
ers that he had often spoken up to Stalin. 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law, Mr. Adzhubei, then 
the editor-in-chief of /zvestia, was more explicit 
in his plea on Khrushchev’s behalf. Let the 
doubters, he declared, look up a resolution 
passed on March 17, 1937, by the Moscow 
party aktiv headed by Khrushchev—a resolu- 
tion which, he said, had condemned the cult 
of the individual. 

So much for Mr. Adzhubei’s claim. Now the 
conditioned reflex of any historian in such a 
situation would be to look up the reference. 
This is what Miss Johnson did. “The truth is 
not,” she says (p. 56), “as Adzhubei suggested, 
that Khrushchev at the height of the purges 
took his life in his hands to oppose the Stalin 
cult. The Moscow party organization did adopt 
a resolution condemning the cult, and Khru- 
shchev did speak in favor. Far from being 
aimed against Stalin, however, the resolution 
was passed at his instigation to support the ex- 
pulsion from the party of Bukharin and Rykov.” 
And Miss Johnson adds: ‘“Adzhubei evidently 


put forward his claim free of worry that or- 
dinary Soviet readers would be able to check 
newspapers of the purge periods in_ their 
libraries.” 

This is what I mean, Mr. Igretski. 

No doubt, the files of the KGB and the Ideo- 
logical Commission of the Central Committee 
contain fuller information on the clash between 
creative artists and the cultural bureaucrats 
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than Miss Johnson was able to assemble; but, 
by their very nature, these bodies are not likely 
to publicize their knowledge. As far as indi- 
viduals directly involved in the conflict are 
concerned, each one may know more about his 
own part in it than Miss Johnson does, but it 
is highly unlikely that any one of them is capa- 
ble of providing a wider and more detailed over- 
all view than she does. 


WHAT IS IT about the conflict between artists 
and bureaucrats in the Soviet Union that fas- 
cinates so many students of Soviet affairs? The 
main thing, I think, is the lucidly moral nature 
of the struggle. There are, of course, complexi- 
ties in the triangular tug-of-war between the 
“liberal” and the “dogmatist” writers and the 
party bureaucrats, and a bewildering variety 
of individual cases have arisen. Nevertheless, 
the basic confrontation is clear. On the one side, 
there is the “Establishment” trying to bolster 
up, with all the brute force and cunning at its 
disposal, the fraudulent make-believe world 
which it has created; on the other side, there 
is a small but steadily growing group of articu- 
late people (writers must be articulate—that 
is their trade) who have the courage to lay 
bare the fraudulence, who yearn to speak the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Literature is the only field of activity in 
the USSR where the hidden tensions and con- 
flicts, latent in the society as a whole, come to 
the surface and become crystallized. This is 
why poetry readings in the Soviet Union at- 
tract such crowds, why poets are féted and 
talked about as avidly as football stars and pop- 
singers are in the West. 

The period selected by Miss Johnson for her 
study is particularly interesting. During the 
winter of 1962-63, the leaders of the CPSU 
launched an enormous public campaign to bring 
writers and artists more closely to heel. Ulti- 
mately the campaign misfired, partly because 
the repressive measures taken or threatened by 
the party had the reverse effect of creating 
publicity for the victims, and partly because, on 
the whole, the party’s bite has by now become 
far weaker than its bark. Miss Johnson pro- 
vides an admirable study of the ups and downs 
of this campaign. 

I have only two reservations about her work. 
It seems to me, first, that she tends to under- 
estimate one perennial feature of Russian life— 
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one which helped to make life bearable in 
Tsarist Russia, and which has enabled many 
people to keep their sanity in Soviet conditions 
as well. I have in mind the ultimately humane 
element of muddle, corruption and inefficiency. 
Many sudden changes in official attitudes which 
Miss Johnson is inclined to interpret as devious 
Machiavellian moves are more easily under- 
stood as symptoms of a lack of coordination 
between various government agencies, or of 
confusion in the minds of the principals. Many 
Western experts on Soviet affairs still tend to 
think in rigid terms of the Stalin era, and a 
measure of “destalinization” is overdue here, too. 

My second objection is this. Reading Miss 
Johnson’s account of the relentless struggle be- 
tween the party bureaucrats and the “liberal” 
writers, one is tempted to ask: how do these 
writers find the time to perform their proper 
job? What with meetings, conferences, elec- 
tions, trips abroad, and other hectic marginal 
activities, how do they manage to procure for 
themselves that leisure and peace which are 
essential conditions of creative work? And a 
sneaking suspicion forms in the mind of the 
reader: do not the undoubtedly laudable and 
often heroic civil preoccupations of the writers 
reduce the area of true creativity? Are not most 
of the “liberal heroes” publicists rather than 
writers and poets? It is not accidental that the 
name of the one really great poet in modern 
Russia, the late Anna Akhmatova, does not 
occur in Miss Johnson’s index of names. Yet 
Akhmatova’s poetry, her preoccupation with 
“last things”’—love, grief, old age, purity, in- 
spiration, death—is far more subversive in the 
deeper, metaphysical sense than any of Yev- 
tushenko’s, Slutski’s or even Voznesenski’s 
rhymed broadsheets. 

Do we not run the risk of overemphasizing 
the political and civic overtones of the works 
of modern Russian poets and writers and, by 
the same token, forgetting what real poetry and 
literature are all about? Akhmatova sees her 
muse as a slender sunburnt girl: is this girl 
likely to attend the mass meetings at the Sports 
Palace or the writers’ conferences, however 
noble the sentiments expressed on these public 
occasions? 


CREATIVITY in the Soviet Union is the title 
of a special issue of the T'ri-Quarterly, a journal 
published at Northwestern University, Evans- 


ton, Illinois. The main feature is Mr. Peter 
Viereck’s long essay, “The Mob within the 
Heart: A New Russian Revolution,” which 
covers much the same ground as Miss Johnson’s 
introduction to Khrushchev and the Arts. But 
whereas Miss Johnson is a scholar, Mr. Viereck 
is a poet. His strength lies not so much in an 
analytical dissection of events as in an intuitive 
attempt to comprehend “the new Russian revo- 
lution,” which he very appositely calls a “con- 
spiracy of feelings” (taken from Yuri Olesha’s 
famous story, Envy, 1927). 

There are some brilliant asides in this essay. 
“We ourselves are part of the test tube which 
we are trying to see from the outside,” Mr. 
Viereck says, for instance, explaining why he 
has no complete answers to questions on the 
prospects of this “conspiracy of feelings” 
(p. 12). In another context, he says—and since 
he is a poet, he knows what he is talking about: 
“The muse senses that most modern rulers 
don’t really exist. They are the bloodless pack- 
aging job... of some metallic communica- 
tion technique, the invention of either the 
Madison Avenue or the Agitprop type of Or- 
ganization Man” (p. 17). And, in the same 
context: “Whether under so-called socialism 
or so-called capitalism, youth tends to secede 
from society.” The essay is emotionally loaded 
and structurally untidy. Yet it ends with a 
surprisingly sober, commonsense prediction 
(p. 43): “Result: not a ghost of a chance of 
the Communist one-party dictatorship in 
Russia being overthrown from below. Intel- 
lectual revolt, yes. Revolt of the heart, yes. 
Political freedom? Hardly.” 

There are other excellent features in this 
issue. Particularly impressive are Mr. George 
L. Kline’s poetic translations. His version of 
Joseph Brodski’s long one-breath poem, Elegy 
for John Donne, is a marvel of accuracy, poetic 
beauty and empathy. 


HERR ALEXANDER STEININGER’S doc- 
toral thesis on literature and politics in the 
Soviet Union after Stalin’s death is a striking 
testimony to the persistence of traditional 
German academic attitudes, complete with their 


strong and weak points. On the positive side, 
there is a great array of facts, well marshalled, 
well selected, and well substantiated, which 
makes it likely that the book will prove an im- 
portant reference work for any student of mod- 
ern Russian literature. Particularly useful is the 
chronological bibliography of articles which 
have appeared in Soviet periodicals. Hand in 
hand with this learning, however, Herr Stein- 
inger is apt to produce such breathtakingly 
naive remarks as: “The first basic condition 
[for objective research] is a precise knowledge 
of all relevant facts and literature” (p. 9). 
But don’t let me be churlish. For all its naivety, 
Herr Steininger’s book is a welcome contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the intricate relation- 
ship between literature and politics, between 
art and craft in the Soviet world. 

I began the review polemically; let me end 
it on a conciliatory note. Mr. Igretski, the So- 
viet publicist who attacked me in the pages of 
Istorua SSSR, wrote that “bourgeois ideolo- 
gists” demand that the USSR grant complete 
freedom to “bourgeois propaganda” in its own 
home. Certainly they do. But Western schol- 
ars have gone beyond “demanding” these privi- 
leges; they are already enjoying them to a de- 
gree. Contacts between the Communist and 
non-Communist parts of the world are so nu- 
merous by now that Miss Johnson’s book, for 
instance, is likely to be read by a good many 
Soviet people, even if most of them are bound 
to be Mr. Igretski’s colleagues. In such a case, 
her book will itself become a political factor by 
widening Russian knowledge of one particular 
episode in modern history. The hermetic iso- 
lation of the Stalin days is over and done with. 
Whether we and Mr. Igretski want it or not, we 
live in the same world, or as Mr. Viereck puts 
it, “We ourselves are part of the test tube. . . .” 

In this sense all three books, different though 
they are, not only widen our perspective, but 
may, in an imperceptible way, change the pic- 
ture inside the Soviet Union. And we may hope 
that publicists like Mr. Igretski will continue 
to play a positive part in this process of inter- 
penetration of the two worlds by quoting rele- 
vant passages from Western books in their 
polemical reviews. 
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A Curtain of Distortion 


FELIx GREENE: A Curtain of Ignorance. 
New York, Doubleday, 1964. 


Reviewed by George E. Taylor 


THE THESIS of this book is that the Ameri- 
can people today are more misinformed about 
China than the people of any other Western 
nation. According to Mr. Greene, the informa- 
tion exists but is being either distorted or de- 
liberately withheld from the American public 
by news correspondents, editorial writers, and 
government officials. The author thinks that 
this cumulative misinformation has led most 
Americans to the conclusion “that China’s 
backwardness, her shortage of food, and what 
is thought of as the prevailing misery of her 
people, are due to the Communists; that during 
the civil war in China evil men threw out the 
good men; and that though the good men were 
defeated and are now in exile, it is America’s 
moral obligation to support them against the 
ruthless and aggressive tyrants who have re- 
duced the Chinese masses to unspeakable in- 
dignities and suffering” (p. xii). This, Mr. 
Greene maintains, is also the picture that gov- 
erns US national policy, which is therefore 
based on an unrealistic conception of the con- 
dition of China today. 

What is the reason for this state of affairs? 
The author’s argument is that emotion gets in 
the way of objective reporting. He suggests 
that the exaggerated American hostility to 
China today has resulted directly from the ex- 
cessive hopes which the United States pinned 
on China in the past; and he further claims that 
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an American’s views of Communist China have, 
since 1949, come to be taken as a test of his 
loyalty. This latter is a peculiar charge in view 
of the number of Americans who have called 
for a review of US policy towards China—for 
example, in the Conlon report,’ the resolutions 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce re- 
garding trade with Communist China,’ and the 
recent hearings of the US Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, headed by Senator Fulbright. 


PART ONE of Mr. Greene’s book deals with the 
background of the American mythology about 
China. In his view, it seems, Americans have 
never actually had a correct view of China. 
During the 19th century, they allegedly looked 
down upon the Chinese as inferior, crafty, 
dangerous, and inscrutable. (No doubt some 
did, but the generalization is far too sweeping. ) 
After the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, the trium- 
phant Western powers patronized the defeated 


1 United States Foreign Policy (Asia), studies prepared 


at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
US Senate, by Conlon Associates Ltd. No. 5, Nov. 1, 
1959. Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1959. 

2 Report of the Committee to Explore Trade with the 
People’s Republic of China, prepared for the San Fran- 
cisco Area World Trade Association of the Greater San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 1964. 


Chinese, and a sympathetic image grew up 
which carried over for almost half a century. 
This, runs Mr. Greene’s argument, was based 
upon self-delusion: Americans looked upon 
themselves as animated by a feeling of kindly 
benevolence toward a backward people but 
actually were motivated by crass materialism. 
(The truth is that many Americans were sin- 
cerely pro-Chinese, motivated by genuine sym- 
pathy for Chinese culture and the Chinese 
people.) Then came Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
Americans—says Mr. Greene—fell into another 
delusion: hero worship of the Generalissimo 
and his wife. Chiang, who in the author’s words 
had risen to power by making “his deal with 
the big Chinese and Western commercial in- 
terests,”’ who had “turned on his Communist 
allies” and taken “savage reprisals” against 
them, became for Americans the embodiment 
of all that was “heroic, selfless, fearless” (p. 14). 

But then came World War II, during which 
thousands of Americans came into personal con- 
tact with China, and, instead of finding a heroic 
ally, found themselves—to quote Mr. Greene— 
“involved with greedy civil and military of- 
ficials, brutalized policemen, and cynical bu- 
reaucrats living off a pauperized population” 
(p. 17). Some Americans even wrote about 
these facts, but according to the author the 
truth never reached the public until the war 
was almost over. Mr. Greene also tells us—not 
surprisingly—that it was the Communist armies 
which took the initiative against the Japanese 
invaders, while Chiang Kai-shek was more con- 
cerned with protecting himself against the Com- 
munists. This is actually nothing but a Com- 
munist-inspired myth which even Mao has cor- 
rected.® 

The author acknowledges that, for a short 
period after the war, the curtain was lifted and 
Americans were told about the horrible realities 
of Chiang’s China. But even this, he says, did 
not keep President Kennedy from identifying 
Chiang with freedom and humanity as against 
the ruthless dictatorship of the present Com- 
munist regime (p. 30). It would appear that no 
one—except, of course, Mr. Greene—recalls the 
conditions in China under Chiang Kai-shek; 
yet all he seems to recall is the misery and chaos 
brought about by eight long years of war with 


3 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, London, Lawrence 
& Wishart, Ltd., 1954. Vol. III, p. 184 ff. 


Japan. He does not recall the tremendous prog- 
ress made between 1928 and 1937—the military 
and political unification of the country, the 
establishment of a national currency, the build- 
ing up of a modern army, the expansion and 
improvement of education, and the rapid growth 
of commerce. These achievements of the Na- 
tionalist regime deserve to be mentioned no less 
than its shortcomings. 

The author spends thirty pages on the so- 
called “China lobby,” described as a partner- 
ship between agents of the Chiang government 
and Americans who favored full United States 
support of Chiang. Mr. Greene admits that the 
US government, as late as May 1950, was ready 
to accept the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations and even to recognize the 
new regime. This is quite true. Then came the 
Korean War, Chinese Communist intervention, 
and the American people’s shock at finding 
themselves at war with China. Was it the 
casualties, the brainwashing of captured Ameri- 
cans, the acrimonious negotiations, and the frus- 
trations of a war not fought to a decisive con- 
clusion that turned American opinion against 
Communist China? No, we are told, it was the 
China lobby. This is patently ridiculous and 
grossly exaggerates the influence of the lobby 
on American policy. 


TURNING TO internal conditions in Com- 
munist China, Mr. Greene claims that starva- 
tion has ceased and heaps scorn on the Ameri- 
can press for its reports in 1960-61 of food short- 
ages, mass discontent and apathy, and mount- 
ing deaths. He should therefore learn a great 
deal from reading the captured Chinese military 
documents which have been available for quite 
some time to those who can read Chinese and 
are currently being published in English transla- 
tion.t These documents are secret orders issued 
to high-ranking Chinese army commanders in 
1961 explaining how to handle existing discon- 
tent in the ranks caused by malnutrition and by 
reports of famine deaths in the home villages 
of the peasant soldiers. While Mr. Greene was 


4“Work Bulletins” of the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army, Issues 1, 6, etc. Released by the US Government 
in 1963. To be published in English translation by the 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University, in March 1966 
under the title, The Politics of the Chinese Red Army, 
edited by J. Chester Cheng. 
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actually in China, whole districts in the west 
and southwest were completely out of control, 
and estimates of the death toll from starvation 
run as high as 10 million people. 

At this stage in his argument, the author em- 
barks upon a discussion of alternative paths 
of national economic development. The British 
and American path, he holds, is no longer ac- 
ceptable: “The inequitable class exploitation 
that enabled Britain to industrialize and ad- 
vance would not be tolerated today by any 
country in the world” (p. 114). The only way 
for a backward country to advance, in Mr. 
Greene’s view, is to do what the Russians did— 
submit to a system of austerity, economic disci- 
pline, and forced marches to higher production 
goals—and we should not criticize the high cost 
in lives and human suffering that goes with the 
Communist style of industrialization. This is 
the old argument that you can’t make an omelet 
without breaking eggs. But the point is what 
kind of omelet you are trying to make. Is the 
objective a higher standard of living for the peo- 
ple or a power economy for the elite? Mr. 
Greene apparently has no qualms at all on this 
score. Unless we do better than we are doing 
now, he predicts, the Soviet standard of living 
will be the highest in the world within the life- 
time of our children. This would seem a rather 
rash forecast considering that at the present mo- 
ment it does not yet match that of Japan. 

In his discussion of development, Mr. Greene 
has a lot to say about India and much of it is 
disparaging. If India is lagging, however, it is 
not in an attempt to build a military-totali- 
tarian society as the Chinese are trying to do; 
instead, she is engaged in a much more am- 
bitious and commendable effort to construct 
a parliamentary democracy. The author would 
have us believe that the historical role of com- 
munism is to provide the most effective way for 
backward countries to become industrialized, 
and if this means the establishment of a self- 
perpetuating party and a bureaucratic state, 
we have only to wait for the healing influence of 
time to turn it into a democracy. The fact that 
there is no empirical evidence to back up this 
claim, and the fact that this amounts to con- 
doning the suffering of millions of people does 
not seem to bother our author in the least. 

Mr. Greene is particularly anxious to defend 
the communes against descriptions that have 
pictured them as slave camps, but the weight 
of evidence is against him. The trick, of course, 
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is to compare what the Communist Chinese say 
about the communes with either the chaos of 
the early post-war period, to which the Chinese 
Communists contributed, or with earlier periods 
in Chinese history, but never with the enormous 
progress of the years from 1928 to 1937. 


IN PART THREE of the book, the author 
advances the view that Americans wrongly look 
upon China as the most belligerent, expan- 
sionist nation in the world today. One can 
agree that some sections of the press have ex- 
aggerated the Napoleonic designs of Communist 
China, without, however, accepting Mr. 
Greene’s contention that the Peking regime has 
no desire for expansion. It is impossible to 
repeat the whole tortuous argument here; nor 
is 1t necessary, because the facts are only too 
obvious. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Greene would 
spend some time lauding the benefits to be 
derived from trading with Communist China 
and making fun of statements that China has 
very little cash with which to buy from the 
Western world. Much is made of China’s ability 
to pay cash for wheat. There is, however, no 
mystery about this: the cash she pays for wheat 
amounts almost exactly to the profits that Com- 
munist China gets from trading with Hong 
Kong. If the United States were to trade with 
China and even to become her leading trade 
partner, the volume of exchange would prob- 
ably still amount to less than one percent of 
US trade. 

It is strange to have an Englishman writing 
a book on American policy and meaning Ameri- 
cans when he says “we.” It is even stranger to 
have him claim that the United States of 
America is ignorant about China when it pub- 
lishes more news, more translations of Chinese 
Communist materials, more scholarly books 
and articles on that country than all of Western 
Europe. And an American, Edgar Snow, has 
written the most authoritative book on Com- 
munist China of any journalist who has been 
there. Mr. Greene apparently does not read the 
available material. No one would deny that 
there is need for greater and more reliable in- 
formation about China. But if there is “a cur- 
tain of ignorance,” it exists largely because 
China’s Communist rulers prefer it that way, 
hoping to keep the rest of the world in the dark 
about real conditions in their country. 


Reviews in Brief 


Stalin Reconsidered 


Francis B. RanpaLi: Stalin’s Rus- 
sta. New York, The Free Press, 
1965. 


THIS BOOK is a collection of topi- 
cal essays, rather than a systematic 
history of the Stalin era or a biog- 
raphy of its chief protagonist. 
Though much of the treatment is a 
routine saunter over well-marked 
fields, Randall writes with a cer- 
tain verve; he is whimsical, and 
sometimes plays the role of an 
auteur provocateur. Thus, he argues 
that “the cause of human freedom 
rides with Stalin,” because if Stalin 
was merely a creature of circum- 
stance “it is a defeat for us all,” 
while if Stalin was really a tyrant 
he demonstrated what another man 
could do in a better cause. 

In his first chapter, Randall asks 
a question which also struck this 
reviewer as he finished reading the 
book: Is there justification for 
another one-volume survey of the 
Soviet Union under Stalin? Pre- 
sumably Stalin’s Russia is aimed at 
beginning students rather than 
scholars, because it skims quickly 
over a wide range of topics and is 
based largely on secondary Ameri- 
can sources (plus Stalin’s better- 
known writings), making little use 
of materials published in the USSR 
since 1956. Even as an introduction, 
however, the book cannot be recom- 
mended wholeheartedly. There are 


too many errors of fact, dubious in- 
terpretations, and misplaced em- 
phases. 

The book is one of a series de- 
voted to “historical reconsidera- 
tions.” Randall’s_ reinterpretation 
stresses two somewhat contradic- 
tory themes—Stalin’s latitude in 
making decisions and the over- 
whelming influence of ideology in 
shaping these decisions. Minimizing 
the impact of impersonal forces as 
well as of individuals on Stalin’s 
policies, Randall emphasizes the 
options open to an_ all-powerful 
dictator in charting his course. Few 
would deny Stalin’s decisive power 
in the USSR, but surely it is an 
oversimplification to say that “most 
of what happened there happened 
because he wanted it to happen.” 
Stalin “wanted” speedy collectiviza- 
tion, but did he want the agricul- 
tural difficulties—to put it mildly— 
that accompanied collectivization 
and lowered agricultural production 
for a decade? Stalin “wanted”—in 
some sense—a pact with Hitler, but 
did he want the ordeal by fire, the 
misery and destruction to which the 
pact was the immediate prelude? 

A similar objection can be made 
to the author’s treatment of the role 
of ideology. According to Prof. 
Randall, Stalin “acted chiefly in ac- 
cordance with his ideology.” The 
author is no doubt right in rejecting 
the notion of a dualistic Stalin 
whose doctrines were unrelated to 
his decisions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it means little to portray the 
Soviet leader as acting under the 
influence of ideology when this ide- 


ology is defined as Marxism-Lenin- 
ism plus “all the new doctrines that 
he worked out and new sentiments 
that he adopted” in the course of his 
rule. 


Thomas B. Larson 


Planning the Economy 


Jane Decras, Ep.: Soviet Plan- 
ming. (Essays in honor of Naum 
Jasny.) New York, F. A. Praeger, 
1965. 


ON THE OCCASION of the 80th 
birthday of Dr. Naum Jasny, a 
group of his professional colleagues 
have pooled their talents to produce 
a unique but fitting literary monu- 
ment to the work and _ personal 
achievements of that eminent and 
prolific scholar of the Soviet econ- 
omy. The book contains a nicely 
varied assortment of ten essays on 
the general subject of Soviet eco- 
nomic planning, each of these essays 
reflecting the particular current re- 
search interest of the individual 
author. 

One group of essays sheds new 
and valuable light on some _ne- 
glected areas of Soviet economic 
history. In one of these papers, for 
example, Mr. J. Miller, now an 
editor of Soviet Studies, recounts 
his own unique personal experience 
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as a staff member (and graduate 
student) at the Economic Research 
Institute of the Soviet Gosplan dur- 
ing the grim years 1936-37, when 
this institution, along with the rest 
of the USSR, was passing through 
the Stalinist ordeal of mass political 
purges and trials. One byproduct 
of this wave of hysteria, he recalls, 
was a “colossal amortization” of 
books: whenever a man was ar- 
rested, any brochure or book he had 
ever published was promptly re- 
moved from the libraries and book- 
stores. 


Professor Holland Hunter, of 
Haverford College, is the author of 
another retrospective essay em- 
bodying the results of his recent 
research into Soviet planning per- 
formance during the 1930’s in two 
key industries: electric power and 
steel. Hunter reviews the record 
of the planning mechanism within a 
“contemporaneous setting” and on 
a year-by-year basis in an effort to 
evaluate the decisions reflected in 
each annual plan objectively and 
“without the unfair use of hindsight 
brought to bear from our present 
vantage point.” His inquiry reveals 
a steady improvement in the tech- 
nique of plan fulfillment in these 
two basic industries as compared 
with the performance of industries 
producing several less “essential” 
commodities, “with shortfalls sys- 
tematically sloughed off onto con- 
sumer-welfare items.” 


The same group of historical es- 
says also includes an analysis by 
Luba Richter of the grandiose 
Soviet experiment in “urbanization 
of the countryside” which was 
undertaken by Khrushchev during 
the 1950’s. Drawing upon Russian 
fiction to reinforce her analysis, the 
author succeeds in conveying to the 
reader the magnitude of the eco- 
nomic and_ psychological barriers 
encountered by the leadership in 
the course of its attempt to imple- 
ment this drive. She also brings out 
the remarkable persistence of the 
leadership’s intent to remold the 
village environment in such a way 
as to make it more amenable to the 
purposes and manipulative tech- 
niques of the urban political elite. 
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Two essays, one by Peter Wiles 
and another by Colin Clark, are 
devoted to statistical examinations 
of the recent growth performance 
of the Soviet economy in a com- 
parative setting. There are also 
papers by George Garvy on “The 
Role of the State Bank in Soviet 
Planning”; by Werner Klatt (a con- 
sultant to the United Nations) on 
“Soviet Development Aid”; and by 
Michael C. Kaser on social welfare 
criteria in relation to the Soviet 
planned economy. J. H. Richter 
provides a brief survey of Dr. 
Jasny’s professional career. 


Alec Nove, of the University of 
Glasgow, makes a dual contribu- 
tion. In a graceful introduction to 
the collection, he presents an evalu- 
ation of the prodigious output of 
Dr. Jasny in the light of more 
recent research on the Soviet econ- 
omy by younger academic spe- 
cialists, pointing out that in a num- 
ber of instances the statistical in- 
dices arrived at by these younger 
specialists, “calculated by highly 
sophisticated methods, proved very 
close to Jasny’s rough estimates.” 
Besides this tribute to Jasny, Pro- 
fessor Nove contributes a brief but 
thoughtful essay entitled “Toward 
a Theory of Planning,” in which he 
critically examines the official So- 
viet concept of “planned propor- 
tional development.” Dr. Nove 
concludes that his own research to 
date “has not uncovered any Soviet 
theory of planning in the sense of a 
body of doctrine which could be 
said. . . .to underlie decision-making 
by planners.” He does, however, 
view the increasing popularity of 
mathematical economics in_ the 
USSR as a sign pointing toward the 
emergence of some kind of “theory 
of planning practice” promising at 
least to provide Soviet planners 
with a sort of operating manual for 
their day-to-day activities, although 
the basic goals of economic planning 
will doubtless continue to be defined 
by the political leadership. Readers 
and friends of Naum Jasny alike 
will not fail to take note of the fact 
that the volume under review was 
made possible by the faithful labors 
of Miss Jane Degras, who served in 


the capacity of both discerning 
planner and skillful editor of this 
impressive enterprise. 


AsraM Bercson: The Economics 
of Soviet Planning. New Haven, 


Yale University Press, 1964. 


The appearance of a new study on 
the Soviet economy by a scholar of 
the stature of Professor Bergson 
would be an important event under 
any circumstances, but the occasion 
is all the more noteworthy because 
in this latest work Prof. Bergson 
points a much broader picture of 
Soviet economic performance than 
he has ever before attempted, 
covering in fact the whole range of 
activities falling within the compe- 
tence of the Soviet planning au- 
thorities. Not only that, but the 
new study combines the findings of 
the author’s own research with a 
broad sampling of the judgments of 
other scholars currently working in 
the field. In Prof. Bergson’s own 
words, he has attempted to present 
a comprehensive “summary survey” 
which will “contribute to under- 
standing of a society and a way of 
economic life” that have emerged in 
the USSR after nearly four decades 


of economic planning. 


Most readers familiar with Dr. 
Bergson’s previous writings on So- 
viet national income will be grateful 
for the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted for the first time with his 
views on such other key aspects of 
the Soviet planned economy as the 
structure of consumption, manage- 
rial motivation, choice of technol- 
ogy, labor utilization, incentives in 
collectivized agriculture, and capital 
formation. In his evaluation of 
Soviet economic policy and practice, 
the author combines due recogni- 
tion of Soviet achievements in the 
area of capital formation with a 
rigorous application of Western 
principles of economic efficiency. On 
the latter basis, he comes to the con- 
clusion that Soviet practices in re- 
source allocation have tended to 
violate the main dictates of efh- 


ciency rules (1.e., performance ori- 
ented toward an economic opti- 
mum) and have therefore often 
been economically irrational. 


Professor Bergson is also disposed 
to evaluate Soviet policies in terms 
of consumers’ welfare. With regard 
to the treatment of consumer needs, 
he finds that the authoritarian So- 
viet system of planning, which has 
been marked by frequent changes 
in assigned “plans” designed to 
achieve a properly “balanced” out- 
put of final goods according to the 
planners’ preference, has all too 
often resulted in the diversion of a 
portion of the resources required for 
the production of household con- 
sumption goods to more “essential” 
uses. As a consequence of this of- 
ficial bias against the consumer— 
to quote the author’s judicious aca- 
demic prose—“the mix sought must 
be realized to a less extent in targets 
for supplies for household consump- 
tion than in those for supplies for 
final uses generally” (p. 282). 


In the final chapter of his study, 
the author undertakes an overall 
evaluation of the “economic merit” 
of the Soviet economic system. In 
his view, such an assessment of any 
system, whether socialist or cap- 
italist, must turn on the issues of 
efficiency and equity of income dis- 
tribution. Unfortunately, he ob- 
serves, the Soviet government has 
been “notably secretive” on the 
subject of income distribution. He 
regards this fact itself as suggestive, 
but acknowledges it is a formidable 
obstacle to factual appraisal. 


The author consequently centers 
his attention on economic efficiency 
as the main criterion for judging the 
merit of the Soviet economic sys- 
tem. He traces and evaluates a 
number of sources of inefficiency in 
the economy: the official value 
theory, price-formation practices, 
overcentralized —_ decision-making, 
collectivized agriculture, autarky, 
and the criteria of performance em- 
ployed by the central authorities 
for rewarding enterprise managers. 
He then proceeds to weigh these 
practices against the known sources 
of inefficiency in a market economy 


like that of the United States. On 


the basis of a substantial body of 
quantitative evidence, Dr. Bergson 
comes up with the calculation that 
the amount of net national product 
obtained in the USSR per unit of 
labor and reproducible capital in re- 
cent years has been equal, at best, 
to only 54.9 percent of that ob- 
tained in the United States. “If 
socialism were an especially produc- 
tive system,” he observes in conclu- 
sion, “one might think that by now 
this fact would have been manifest.” 


Leon Herman 


Agriculture under 


Khrushchev 


Naum Jasny: Khrushchev’s Crop 
Policy, with foreword by Alec Nove. 


Glasgow, George Outram & Co., 
Ltd., 1965. 


WHATEVER MAY HAVE been 
the reason for the belated publica- 
tion of Naum Jasny’s newest study 
of Soviet agricultural policies, it 
certainly is a pity since the study, 
at the time it was actually written 
(1963), was much more of a pio- 
neering work than it now appears to 
be. This book is by no means easy 
reading and no doubt will appeal 
mainly to those who have a deep 
and specialized interest in Soviet 
agriculture and its problems. Never- 
theless, Mr. Jasny writes with un- 
surpassed authority in this field, 
and his latest work, notwithstand- 
ing the tardiness of its appearance, 
offers painstakingly detailed analy- 
ses which are still of value today. 

At times Mr. Jasny might seem 
to have arrived at too negative an 
assessment of Soviet agricultural 
development under Khrushchev. 
However, the events of the last two 
years, as well as the admissions that 
have been made in Moscow since 
Khrushchev’s. ouster, have  con- 
firmed the author’s estimates to an 
astounding degree. 


There are, to be sure, various 
points which are disputable. In 
particular, this reviewer doubts that 
the low yield of hay per hectare and 
the existence before 1959 of vast 
expanses of untilled land in the 
regions north of the “black earth” 
zone can be blamed entirely on 
“backwardness and_ disorganiza- 
tion” (p. 39). The shortage of 
farm labor, brought about by the 
pronounced drift of population from 
the countryside to the cities, and 
the lack of adequate farm machin- 
ery presumably were major factors 
responsible for what appears to 
have been a strangely irrational dis- 
tribution of fallow lands (p. 41). 
Again, the high costs of Soviet live- 
stock production are perhaps due 
not only to the composition of the 
feed, as Jasny suggests (p. 61), but 
also, in equal measure, to the fact 
that in wide areas of the USSR live- 
stock suffer each winter from a 
shortage of feed, preventing any 
gain in weight or any milk output 
for months on end. Furthermore, 
Jasny’s comments about corn plant- 
ing in the Moldavian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic (p. 141) are based 
on a misconception: the figures he 
cites for 1928, 1932 and 1937 do not 
refer to the present-day Moldavian 
Republic but only to that part of it 
which constituted the former Mol- 
davian Autonomous Republic east 
of the Dniester River, before the 
inclusion of Bessarabia. 

It would be petty, however, to 
place undue emphasis on such minor 
flaws of detail, for these do not im- 
pair the essential value of the book. 
A more important and basic criti- 
cism that might be made of Jasny’s 
treatment is that his repeated in- 
sistence on the high cost of Khru- 
shchev’s agrarian experiments 
misses the crucial point—+.e., that 
the primary goals of Soviet agricul- 
tural policy are to establish the “so- 
clalist” system and at the same time 
produce specified quantities. On this 
vital point, however, the reviewer 
would like to express his full en- 
dorsement of Jasny’s arguments on 
the following grounds: 

Even in a totalitarian system 
which treats farm workers as helots, 
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production costs can be ignored only 
so long as there is no need for a 
rapid augmentation of yields and a 
sufficient supply of cheap labor 
exists. (And even in such condi- 
tions, it is doubtful that costs can 
be successfully disregarded.) Since 
1950 at the very latest, the supply 
of farm labor in the Soviet Union 
has become progressively more 
scarce (relatively speaking), and at 
the same time it has become more 
and more imperative to increase 
output. Consequently, the only way 
is to rationalize and mechanize, 
making costs a decisive factor. Even 
the mobilization of such marginal 
labor reserves as may still be avail- 
able—such as minors, old people, 
and the handicapped—entails costs 
since the only effective means of 
achieving this is better wages. 


The shortages of machinery (cap- 
ital investment) and of labor have 
made the cost factor in Soviet ag- 
riculture especially vital—much 
more so, in fact, than anyone antici- 
pated ten or twenty years ago. 
Herein lies the justification of 
Jasny’s comparisons of Western 
and Soviet farm methods, yields, 
prices and costs. Experts are in- 
creasingly recognizing that such 
comparisons are not only of value 


but virtually indispensable for 
evaluating present and future So- 
viet agricultural policies. Mr. 


Jasny has thus made a contribution 
that extends beyond the Khru- 
shchev era and will prove its full 
worth only in the years to come. 


Karl-Eugen Wadekin 


Peking’s First Steps 


A. Doak Barnett: Communist 
China: The Early Years, 1949-55. 
New York, Praeger, 1964. 


PROFESSOR BARNETT has col- 


lected in this volume twenty reports 
on Communist China which he 
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wrote during 1949-55. For most of 
that period, he was a close witness 
of the Chinese political scene. He 
was in China during the fateful year 
of takeover (1949), remaining in 
areas under Communist control for 
six months; subsequently, he spent 
several years in Hong Kong en- 
gaged in a continuing study of de- 
velopments on the mainland. Hong 
Kong was then, to a much greater 
extent than now, the key observa- 
tion point for those denied access to 
the Chinese mainland. Barnett used 
his vantage point superbly, draw- 
ing on the documents, refugees and 
other sources available in Hong 
Kong for first-rate reporting about 
the revolution unfolding in China. 


All of the reports, which are pre- 
sented here with minimal editing, 
are available elsewhere, in a few 
cases as published articles but in 
most cases as reports distributed by 
the American Universities Field 
Staff. Moreover, other writers have 
covered most of the subject matter 
in a variety of forms and publica- 
tions. Even so, to have reports of 
such high quality collected in a 
single volume is both convenient 
and useful. The sum product is an 
excellent descriptive account of the 
Chinese Communists’ course during 
the critical years of political con- 
solidation and economic reconstruc- 
tion. 


If there is one great drawback to 
the book, it is the absence of inte- 
grative analysis. In a brief two- 
page “epilogue,” Barnett states that 
the early years “clearly revealed 
many of the most basic Chinese 
Communist policies of totalitarian 
control, social revolution, and eco- 
nomic development” and at the 
same time “highlighted some of the 
fundamental, intractable problems 
confronting the regime.” Yet he 
offers no further elaboration on 
what these policies and problems 
were, or how they continued to af- 
fect the later course of Chinese 
development. 


Of course, it was not the author’s 
intention, either in the original re- 
ports or in the current reoffering, to 
provide this sort of analysis. His 
goal was simply to make available 


important data and_ information 
about the formative years of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. In 
terms of this limited purpose, the 
volume is highly useful—the more 
so because the chapter arrangement 
and index make the location of spe- 
cific information relatively easy. It 
is to be hoped that the author will 


someday undertake the job of cor-— 


relating the developments of this 
period with both earlier and later 
trends. 


J. R. Townsend 


Politics and Science 


Mixuwait A. KiocuKo: Soviet Sci- 
entist in Red China. Translated by 
Andrew MacAndrew. New York, 
F. A. Praeger, 1964. 


BECAUSE FEW Americans have 
visited mainland China since the 
Communist takeover in 1949, any 
eyewitness account is usually re- 
ceived with considerable curiosity 
in this country. One of the more 
interesting and objective of these 
accounts is that by Mikhail Klo- 
chko, a Russian who defected to the 
West in 1961. 

A chemist and recipient of the 
Stalin prize, Professor Klochko was 
sent to China twice as a scientific 
advisor. He spent a total of thir- 
teen months there in 1958 and 1960 
—dates that were especially signifi- 
cant. In 1958 all appeared to be 
well with Sino-Soviet relations; 
there were few signs that the two 
states were on anything but inti- 
mate terms, or that the alliance was 
not seen by the parties as mutually 
satisfactory. While it is apparent 
from Klochko’s account that the 
Russian community in Peking was 
somewhat isolated from Chinese 
society, relations on the professional 
level appear to have been warm and 
constructive. 

The author’s 1960 tour began 
much as the first had, except that 


most of his time was to be spent 
outside of Peking (primarily in 
Kunming). But as the months wore 
on, he began to notice some strange 
behavior on the part of both Chi- 
nese and Soviet officialdom. Even- 
tually (in August 1960) all Soviet 
advisors were withdrawn. Klochko, 
who was suddenly obliged to ter- 
minate his work and leave Russia, 
makes some interesting charges con- 
cerning why and how this remark- 
able exodus came about. Briefly, he 
maintains that the initiative lay 
primarily on the Soviet side, and 
that there was no substantial provo- 
cation on the part of the Chinese. 
While Klochko avoids technical 
discussion, he has much to say 
about how the Chinese are trying 
to develop science. Facilities, he 
says, are generally good—often bet- 
ter than those in the Soviet Union. 
What is lacking is trained man- 
power, and it appeared to him that 
not enough is being done to correct 
this imbalance. Not only are there 
too few scientists, but those who 
are available are required to spend 
a large portion of their time attend- 
ing political meetings, while work 
in the laboratories remains at a 
standstill. Interference in scientific 
work by dogmatic party bureau- 
crats also draws the writer’s fire. 
They are, he says, too impatient, 
and too distrustful of scientists. 
Although Klochko had little 
background on China before his first 
assignment there, he made a point 
of learning as much as he could 
about his host country. He even 
learned some Chinese—though not 
enough, one would think, to justify 
his offering the judgment that the 
language is too imprecise for sci- 
ence. This assertion, offered in his 
conclusion, is not well grounded. 
According to many experts, the dif- 
ficulty with the Chinese tongue 
often lies not with the language it- 
self but with the way it is spoken. 


1On this subject, see “Characters 
Often Mispronounced by Scientists and 
Technicians,” by “XYZ” (pseudonym). 
Kuang-ming jih-pao, Oct. 18, 1961. 
Translated in U.S. Joint Publications 
Research Service Report No. 11720. 


Mandarin, when properly _ pro- 
nounced, is not so ambiguous as the 
author would have us believe.* 

On the whole, however, this well- 
written book provides a unique per- 
spective on present-day China and 
on the problems she is encountering, 
domestically and internationally, in 
her efforts to become a modern 
nation. 


James D. Seymour 


Comintern: Unity 


of Opposites 


THEeo Pirker: Komintern und 
Faschismus 1920-1940, Dokumente 
zur Geschichte und Theorie des Fas- 
chismus. Stuttgart, Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1965. 


THIS BOOK is the tenth volume of 
a series published by the Munich 
Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte (Insti- 
tute for Contemporary History), 
which specializes in historical re- 
search on the Nazi era in Germany. 
The study is a welcome addition to 
Pirker’s other documentary volumes 
(not connected with the series )— 
one on the Moscow purge trials 
(Die Moskauer Schauprozesse 1936- 
38, Munich, 1963) and another on 
the Comintern (Utopie und Mythos 
der Weltrevolution, Munich, 1964). 


In the present volume Pirker 
publishes selected articles from the 
Comintern paper Jnprekorr, later 
renamed Rundschau (Review). The 
paper was established by the Second 
Comintern Congress in 1920 as a 
triweekly publication produced 1 
German, French and English; it 
continued to appear until the early 
weeks of 1940, when—mainly be- 
cause of the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 
1939—its existence became un- 
desirable to Stalin. Pirker points 
out in his introduction that owing 
to the lack of documents from the 
Comintern archives—which are not 
open, nor very likely to be in the 


foreseeable future—Inprekorr’s ar- 
ticles are the best available source 
on the day-to-day policy of the 
Comintern and on its evaluation of 
the emerging Fascist movement in 
Germany. Fascism and communism 
—‘“these two poles-apart but still 
structurally so similar political ex- 
tremist movements,” as Pirker puts 
it—cannot be understood in isola- 
tion from each other. Fascism in 
Germany, for example, emerged in 
great part as a reaction to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, as a copy of the 
Bolshevik political mind, and as a 
national reaction to the interna- 


tional aspirations of the Comintern 
in the early 1920’s. 


Pirker’s main interest is focused 
on the Comintern’s evaluation of 
fascism in Germany and Italy. He 
holds that articles in Inprekorr in- 
dicate a misjudgment and misun- 
derstanding of the nature of the 
Fascist movement by the Comin- 
tern. The reasons for this were at 
least twofold. First, Marxist ideol- 
ogy, which envisaged the movement 
of history only in class relation- 
ships, proved to be an ineffective 
analytical tool when confronted 
with the Fascist movement, which 
was not a class phenomenon. The 
deterioration of Marxist political 
thinking during the Stalin era did 
not help much, of course, to remedy 
this situation. The second reason, 
according to Pirker, was the tradi- 
tional Bolshevik hatred of parlia- 
mentary democracy. If the Nazis 
wished to destroy the Weimar Re- 
public and its political institu- 
tions, the Bolsheviks could only 
consider it a welcome contribution 
to the coming socialist revolution. 
For these and other reasons, the 
Comintern was not able to make a 
workable evaluation of fascism and 
continued to consider the Social 
Democrats in Germany as the main 
enemy of communism. Not until 
1935 did the Comintern switch to a 
sharply anti-fascist policy and 
launch the slogan of the Popular 
Front, which meant a willingness to 
cooperate with anybody (even the 
Social Democrats) who was ready 
to fight fascism. This policy con- 
tinued until 1939, when Fascist 
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Germany suddenly became the 
friendly ally of the Soviet Union. 
Pirker’s volume of documents, 
with its excellent introduction, 
should certainly be viewed by stu- 
dents of international communism 
as a valuable contribution to the 
history of the international Com- 


munist movement. 


Thomas Weiss 


The Katyn Massacre 


TuHappeEus WITTLIN: Time Stopped 
at 6:30. New York, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1965. 


MR. WITTLIN’S book deals with 
the 1940 Katyn forest massacre of 
Polish officers who had been taken 
prisoner by Red Army forces after 
the Soviet attack on Poland in 
September 1939. 

The statement in the publisher’s 
blurb that the book “proves beyond 
all doubt the Russians were respon- 
sible” for this appalling atrocity 
(4,253 bodies were taken from the 
mass graves) is unnecessary, since 
convincing proof to this effect was 
put forward back in 1952 by a Se- 
lect Committee of the US House of 


Representatives. The Committee 
concluded specifically that “the 
Soviet NKVD_ was_ responsible” 


(Interim Report, July 2, 1952, US 
House of Representatives, No. 2430, 
p. 37), thereby upholding the find- 
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ings of a Nazi investigation that 
had been conducted through the In- 
ternational Red Cross in 1943. The 
nine volumes of evidence gathered 
by the Committee attests to the 
thoroughness and completeness of 
the probe conducted by US author- 
ities. An attempt to refute this 
mass of evidence was made by the 
Soviet authorities, who inspired yet 
another inquiry in Poland in 1952 
(see Zbhidr Dokumentéw, No. 5, 
Warsaw, 1952, Polish and French 
text), the result of which, of course, 
was a foregone conclusion. 

Particularly impressive was the 
manner and content of the evidence 
given before the US Select Commit- 
tee by an American infantry officer 
named Van Vliet, quoted exten- 
sively by Mr. Wittlin (pp. 288- 
304). Lt. Col. Van Vliet, a prisoner 
of war in German hands, had been 
taken to Katyn during the 1943 
investigation. He stated that at 
that time he had very much wanted 
to believe the massacre was “en- 
tirely German propaganda and a 
German plot” (Final Report, Union 
Cal. 792, Report No. 2505, p. 5, US 
Government Printing Office, Dec. 
22, 1952). However, the evidence 
of his own eyes had been too strong 
for him, although he refused to 
commit himself while still in Nazi 
hands. Only after his release as a 
prisoner of war did he make a report 
to the War Department stating the 
conclusion to which, with the ut- 
most reluctance, he had come. 

On the basis of the Committee 
hearings and also of information 
given to him by surviving prisoners 
of war, Mr. Wittlin gives a semi- 


documentary, semi-fictional account 
of life in the Ostashkov, Kozelsk, 
and Starobelsk camps, where the 
doomed officers were imprisoned. 
In this section of the book a great 
number of Polish officers and intel- 
lectuals are introduced. The story 
of what happened to these men, and 
of the subsequent investigation into 
their deaths, is then told—some- 
times in the form of an imaginative 
reconstruction of the scene, some- 
times by direct quotation of the eyi- 
dence presented at the Select Com- 
mittee hearings. All those intro- 
duced to us in the camps make 
their final appearance as corpses 
disinterred from the mass graves of 
Katyn forest. 

Mr. Wittlin has painstakingly 
sifted the vast amount of evidence 
amassed and has made use of what 
is essential to his purpose with con- 
siderable ingenuity. His purpose, 
quite evidently, and laudably, has 
been to give his subject appeal for 
the widest possible audience. He 
has tried to do this by placing em- 
phasis on the fictional “wrapping,” 
by constantly shifting the scenes, 
and by introducing — extensive 
“color” material—his own personal 
experience, for example—which has 
little or no direct bearing on the- 
main theme. The documentary as-— 
pect consequently suffers, and the 
book as a whole lacks the logical 
structure that the subject demands. 
Despite these shortcomings, Time 
Stopped at 6:30 is a highly readable 
account of one of the most inhuman 
chapters of the Stalin era. 


Hugo Dewar 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


“Economic Reforms in East 


he article by Dorothy Mil- 

ler and Harry G. Trend in 

the March-April issue of this 
journal undertook to do_ three 
things: first, to describe the sub- 
stance of the economic reforms 
adopted since 1964 in East Ger- 
many; second, to analyze the de- 
velopments which preceded them 
and made them necessary; and 
third, to evaluate their impact on 


the future course of the East Ger- 


man economy. 
The first of these tasks occupies 
the middle section of the article and 
takes up only a quarter of its total 
length. While this section falls short 
of giving a really comprehensive 
picture of what is in fact a complex 
undertaking, it does sketch out ap- 
propriately the major features of 
the East German reforms. In par- 
ticular, the authors are to be com- 
mended insofar as they avoid im- 
puting to the reforms any tendency 
to move away from the system of 
central planing “towards capitalis- 
tic methods,” as for example when 
they point out that “the East Ger- 
mans still rely heavily on the ap- 
plication of strict direct controls . . 
(and) appear likely to continue 


A Comment 


keeping firm central control of the 
price mechanism for a long time to 
come”.! Unfortunately, however, 
there are other references which 
give a contrary impression that the 
reforms might actually be intended 
as a stepping-stone back to “capi- 
talism.” Thus, for instance, the au- 
thors appear to overemphasize the 
cost-reduction aspect of the re- 
forms, almost identifying the entire 
program with the “awakening of 
cost-consciousness”—presumably in 
the Western sense.” 

Turning to the other two parts 
of the article, I unhappily find my- 
self obliged to disagree with the au- 


1This is commendable because the 
opposite interpretation has become fash- 
ionable in the West. The present writer 
treated this question in “Is Russian 
Planning Becoming More Capitalis- 
tic?” in Challenge, published by New 
York University, for June 1965. The 
interpretation advanced in this article 
was entirely corroborated by a detailed 
analysis written by Professor Yevsei 
Liberman, Pravda, Nov. 21, 1965. 

2 As pointed out in the article cited 
above, cost reduction, as a necessary 
element in attaining “profitability,” was 
incorporated very early into central So- 


Germany : 


thors on almost all points. The few 
exceptions can be mentioned 
quickly: The overtaxation of exist- 
ing resources as a result of the plan- 
ners’ “desire to push growth rates at 
all costs” is correctly cited as a 
most important factor in the decline 
of the East German economy. It 
is also true that “proximity to the 
German Federal Republic” has 
pushed the East German masters 
into overextended attempts to catch 
up with their political rival. The 
existence of “highly developed labor 
discipline” and a generally favorable 
climate for “implementation of the 
current reforms” is properly ac- 


viet planning in the form of the so-called 
“Khozraschet” principle. Recent re- 
forms in the Soviet Union and East 
European countries do not alter the 
place of cost reduction in theory but 
rather aim at improving cost accounting 
as a means of controlling and approxi- 
mating balanced relationships between 
the various stages of production and be- 
tween individual enterprises. The great 
difference between this function, which 
remains strictly circumscribed by pri- 
mary planning goals, and the overriding 
“cost consciousness” typical of private 
enterprise must not be overlooked. 
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knowledged, thus dissenting from 
the frequent propagandistic claim 
that East German workers have be- 
come resentful under oppressive 
rule. Finally, some of the basic 
shortcomings of the old system of 
overcentralization of economic deci- 
sion-making—such as the tendency 
of managers to “establish the lowest 
possible (plan) quota in order to 
assure the largest overfulfillment”— 
are also adequately recognized. 


n the other hand, the devel- 
opment that preceded and 
necessitated the reform is pic- 
tured in a way that is demonstrably 
not in line with the basic facts, 
while it ignores the real causes. (In 
fairness to the authors, however, it 
should be said that their views 
probably reflect to a large extent the 
conclusions of a great many other 
Western analysts.) My disagree- 
ment with them is based on the re- 
sults of my own independent study 
of East German economic affairs, 
largely carried out “on the spot” 
during the last four years.° 
Describing the economic factors 
which characterized all the Soviet- 
bloc economies in the late 1950's 
and early 1960’s, and which in their 
view “awakened the current ‘cost 
consciousness’ and desire for re- 
form,” the authors state that “de- 
clining growth rates occurred in 
Eastern Europe soon after the Com- 
munist regimes had harnessed their 
unused resources,’ and that “in 
time, fewer and fewer uncommitted 
resources could be found to sustain 
growth rates” (at the high level at- 
tained immediately after the war). 
To the extent that this picture is 
valid at all, however, it merely de- 
scribes an almost truistic economic 
phenomenon common to all cases 
of recovery from disastrously de- 


3These results are detailed in a 
forthcoming book, Wehen und Wunder 
der Zonenwirtschaft (Cologne, 1966). 
I have also dealt with special aspects 
n “East German Miracle?” and “In- 
come and Distribution in East Ger- 
many,” Challenge, New York, Novem- 
ber 1963 and February 1965. 
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pressed levels of activity and there- 
fore is irrelevant as a special char- 
acteristic of the performance of the 
Eastern economies. But it so hap- 
pens that East Germany represents 
perhaps the most prominent—and 
therefore highly unusual—modifica- 
tion of this rule. Here is what the 
statistical record shows: The rule 
reigned supreme in the first postwar 
year, when industrial production 
(which had dwindled to 35 percent 
of prewar levels) almost doubled. 
This was followed, however, by al- 
most three years of near-stagnation, 
and then came a new two-year jump 
with an average growth rate of 14 
percent. The following seven years 
showed an average growth rate of 
7 percent, with a low of 4 percent 
in 1956 and highs of 11 and 12 per- 
cent in 1954 and 1958 respectively. 
Finally, the rate averaged only 4 
percent between 1960 and 1965, 
with a low of 2.4 percent in both 
1962 and 1963 and a high of close 
to 5 percent probably reached again 
in 1965. 

This up-and-down pattern de- 
feats the attempt to show that the 
Eastern economies suffered from a 
gradual attrition of inherited re- 
sources which they could not re- 
plenish. A comparison with West 
German data shows rather that 
there was a common underlying 
trend in both economies to move 
from maximum recovery rates to 
more “normal” growth. West Ger- 
man recovery was entirely delayed 
until 1947, when financial reform 
and Marshall Plan measures gener- 
ated a three-year spurt in economic 
growth at an average rate of about 
35 percent. For the following ten 
years the average dropped to 6.5 
percent, with only two great devia- 
tions of 11 percent in 1955 and 
barely 2 percent in 1958. Since 
1961, the average has been 3.5 
percent, with a low of barely 2 per- 
cent in 1963, a high of over 5 per- 
cent in 1964, and a renewed ten- 
dency towards gradual decline there- 
after. In view of this striking simi- 


+All growth rates have been com- 
puted on a “real per capita’”’ basis. 


larity of the long-run patterns in 
both East and West Germany, it is 
naturally not very convincing to 
hear one cited as evidence of “bank- 
ruptcy,” “pervasive internal dete- 
rioration,” “a travesty of reason,” 
and “a political lability,” while the 
other seems to qualify, in the gen- 
eral Western evaluation, as contin- 
ued proof of the West German 
Wirtschaftswunder. 


urning to the explanation 

of the immediate background 

of the reform move, we read 
that there was in East Germany “ 
relative lack of opposition to the 
new economic model, and hence the 
rapidity with which the party was 
able to get the economic reform 
program underway”; that “Walter 
Ulbricht’s unusual sensitivity .. . 
made it possible for him to place 
himself at the head of the band- 
wagon”; that he “sensed which way 
the wind was blowing and—seizing 
the initiative—provided the GDR 
with an early lead in the economic 
reform movement.” 

Now while I am usually inclined 
to oppose the often crude and over- 
exaggerated criticisms _ levelled 
against Mr. Ulbricht, in this case 
he deserves very little credit. Ac- 
tually, he was completely unrespon- 
sive to the idea of reform when it 
was strongly pushed by a group of 
high-ranking East German aca- 
demic economists as far back as 
1956—practically at the same time 
that Professor Yevsei Liberman 
made his first try in Russia. The 
leading members of this group were 
obliged to confess their “error” and 
were practically silenced behind 
the walls of the Academy of Sci- 
ences; and Professor Fred Oelssner 
lost his political post as a member 
of the Council of Ministers (Minis- 
terrat). Furthermore, there is no 
doubt that East Germany was pur- 
posely chosen by Mr. Khrushchev 
as a laboratory to pave the way 
for the much larger-scale task of | 
economic reform lying ahead in the ' 
Soviet Union. Finally, there is no- 
justification for the authors’ as- 
sumption that the Comecon dis- | 


cussions in the early 1960’s “gave 
an early impetus to the economic 
reforms now in progress.” The 
initial reform movement, as pointed 
out above, occurred in 1956 and 
floundered; and when the recent re- 
form measures were finally intro- 
duced, it was for reasons of a very 
general nature. 

The causes of the supposed eco- 
nomic “failure” in the East Euro- 
pean countries are explicitly defined 


as follows by Mrs. Miller and Mr. 
Trend: 


For long periods, these countries 
followed the policy of underinvest- 
ing tn agriculture, housing and the 
consumer economy, permitting 
these capital-starved sectors to de- 
teriorate. Similarly, they neglected 
investments in research and devel- 
opment and chose to live on the 
technological and scientific inhert- 
tance of the past. . . . But since all 
segments of even Commumnist-run 
economies are interrelated, the 
continued decline in productivity of 
the neglected sectors has acted as a 
brake on the entire economy, forc- 
ing the realization that the high 
rates of industrial growth in the 
early years were largely gained at 
the expense of potentially higher 
long-range growth. 


Here again, the authors are walking 
on well-trodden but _ insecure 
ground. The assumption that the 
path of events sketched by them 
“forced the realization” that past 
policy had been erroneous is sheer 
imagination, since the old policy of 
giving priority to basic industrial 
development still stands unchanged. 
Moreover, while it is an indispu- 
table fact that “all segments of even 
~Communist-run economies are in- 
terrelated,” it is also true that in a 
planned economy these interrela- 
tions may be manipulated almost 
at will, without regard for possibly 
adverse market reactions. The au- 
thors’ argument seems to be in- 
spired largely by the practical expe- 
rience of advanced Western econ- 
omies in which expanding con- 
sumers’ demand invites the expan- 
sion of basic industries, or else by 


some highly debatable hypothetical 
theories of dynamic “balanced 
growth” as developed in certain 
models for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The authors themselves seem to 
challenge their own thesis when 
they state: “In short, the Com- 
munist regimes Eencentrated their 
investments in areas with good 
prospects for success.” This is, in 
fact, the clue to the whole problem, 
for the statement seems to contain 
implicit admission of the need to 
concentrate meager resources on the 
best targets. This being the case, 
it is a mystery why and how better 
results could have been achieved 
by “wasting” some of these meager 
resources on seeding less fertile 
ground. 


t is also patently wrong, espe- 

cially in the case of East Ger- 

many, to view the results of 
nonpreferential treatment of some 
areas as “deterioration” and “con- 
tinued decline.” In all these sectors, 
there was some improvement in 
East Germany almost from the 
start, and the results since the mid- 
dle 1950’s have been quite remark- 
able. In spite of all the handicaps, 
both natural and self-created, the 
process of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion seems on the verge of showing 


-extraordinary success in the con- 


solidation of the LPG III—the 
highest-stage form of collective 
farm. New housing projects of re- 
spectable proportions can be seen 
today practically everywhere in 
East Germany. Per capita consump- 
tion has risen from less than 50 
percent of the West German level 
to roughly 70-75 percent. In fact, 
the one major exception to the 
established order of economic prior- 
ities has occurred in this sector. In 
a mood of overoptimism and pressed 
by the so-called “mass flights” of 
East German citizens to the better- 
filled larders of West Germany, Mr. 
Ulbricht temporarily reversed the 
order of priorities in 1958 in order 
to increase the production of im- 
portant consumer goods and thus 
“overtake West German _ living 


standards by the early 1960's.” 
Most West German experts see this 
further overextension of an inher- 
ently weak economic base as the 
immediate cause of the downturn 
in the economy, which in turn sig- 
nalled the collapse of Mr. Ulbricht’s 
bold attempt. 


s to the authors’ emphasis 

on the lack of investment in 

research and development, 
I am certain they would not have 
stressed it had they ever set foot 
in an average East German plant. 
Had they done so, they would prob- 
ably have seen a solitary prototype 
machine of advanced design sur- 
rounded by a broad range of older 
machines, showing that the main 
bottleneck is a lack of the necessary 
resources to exploit new technologi- 
cal improvements rather than the 
lack of technological progress as 
such. 

This lack of resources in East 
Germany has one quite obvious, yet 
generally overlooked, explanation to 
which the authors refer in two brief 
sentences that are highly perplexing 
in their neutralizing effect. “Unlike 
other European countries,” it is 
stated, “the GDR was required to 
pay heavy reparations to the Soviet 
Union. Paradoxically, perhaps, this 
burden stimulated growth rates in 
the 1950’s. . .” Since the authors 
fail to explain this paradox, and 
since I cannot possibly imagine how 
such a miracle could have occurred, 
I can merely repeat briefly what I 
have tried to show in great detail 
in my recent book (see footnote 3): 
namely, that these reparations prac- 
tically emptied the investment fund 
of East Germany for the first seven 
postwar years and kept drawing 
upon it less heavily for at least an- 
other four years; that this led to 
considerable “negative” investment 
until 1950 and, for the following 
decade, permitted net investment at 
only half the level required to keep 
the West German economy in high 
gear, and at roughly a third of what 
other Communist-bloc _ regimes 
could squeeze from their people by 
keeping living standards down. 
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Space limitations do not permit 
me to offer any detailed comments 
on the authors’ assessment of the 
further impact of the East German 
reforms. I feel compelled, however, 
to make two general observations. 
One is that certain of the authors’ 
conclusions for which they claim 
“increasing evidence’—such as 
their estimate of the outlook for 
further “socialization of the only 
partially socialized sectors”—seem 
on the contrary to run directly 
counter to the evidence, which in- 
dicates that both the semi-state in- 
dustrial enterprises as well as the 
semi-state agricultural collectives of 
the LPG-III type have been gain- 
ing ground continually. Secondly, 
in their discussion of the “sparation 
of ownership from management,” 
the authors view this tendency as 
“similar to that long witnessed in 
the West,” whereas it is actually of 
an entirely different nature, 1.¢., a 
move from centralized to more de- 
centralized management. 


t remains only to state briefly 

my own views as to the reasons 

for the reforms and their prob- 
able results. The reforms, I believe, 
were not adopted as a response to 
any particular set of difficulties, 
but represent rather a general move 
to replace outdated techniques by 
new ones better suited to the more 
complex conditions of economies in 
near-consolidation on a _ qualita- 
tively much more integrated level. 
They seem likely to overcome the 
main problems, although not with- 
out further complications on the 
technical level. I doubt that the 
results have yet been reflected to 
any marked degree in the recent 
improvement in the East German 
economy—which, incidentally, I 
predicted in 1962-63 without count- 
ing on the beneficial results of the 
impending reforms being felt at so 
early a stage. 


Hans Apel 


(Professor Emeritus of Economics, 
Unversity of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.) 
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A Reply 


e welcome the opportunity 
to comment on Mr. Hans 
Apel’s criticisms. 

First of all, without going into a 
discussion on the specifics of the 
growth rates, we think that Mr. 
Apel’s data support the theory of a 
secular decline in growth rates. The 
cyclical changes in the GDR’s eco- 
nomic growth are not unique. A 
number of East European econo- 
mists have even tried to develop a 
theory of economic cycles and secu- 
lar decline for planned economies! ? 
The existence of declining secular 
growth rates in capitalist countries 
does not invalidate the conclusion 
that this is one reason why the East 
European regimes wanted to change 
the system of economic manage- 
ment. References to expressions and 
discussions in support of this view 
in almost all the bloc countries 
are too numerous to cite. In the 
planned economies the “cure” has 
taken the form of economic reform, 
and in the West it is frequently re- 
flected in the adoption of new fiscal 
and monetary policies. 

Under conditions of unbalanced 
growth, one may experience an “up- 
and-down pattern” and a “gradual 
attrition” of resources over a long 
period of time. The bloc’s “unbal- 
anced” growth goes under the guise 
of various economic “barriers” (é.g., 
“material,” “labor,” “power,” etc.). 
One can also have short-run 
“sprints” in growth rates at the ex- 
pense of long-term growth rates, and 
this is no “miracle” when applied to 
the short-run effects of Soviet rep- 
arations. To argue that one concen- 
trates on areas of good prospects 


1E.g., see Josef Goldmann, “The 


Rate of Growth and the Recurring 
Fluctuations in the Economy of Some 
Socialist Countries,” and “The Rate of 
Growth in Some Socialist Countries and 
the Model of Economic Management,” 
Planovane Hospodarstvi, No. 9, Sep- 
tember 1964, and No. 11, November 
1964, respectively; also Jozef Pajestka, 
“Stages in Poland’s Economic Develop- 
ment,’ Zycie Gospodarcze, Feb. 28, 
1965. 


for success in the short run does not 
invalidate the criticism that this 
may be done at the expense of long- 
run economic growth. Whether Mr. 
Apel is willing to admit it or not, 
there is something to the theory of 
“balanced growth.” Finally, the ad- 
vantages gained by tapping “suc- 
cessively” declining reserves of un- 
committed resources need not be 
exhausted in a_ single economic 
cycle. 

Mr. Apel’s discussion of Ulbricht 
merely supports our hypothesis that 
the East German leader is_fre- 
quently opposed to a specific move- 
ment developing in the bloc. When 
such a program is about to be 
adopted generally, however, he 
quickly joins the bandwagon and 
claims he has been ahead of every- 
body else all along. 

Mr. Apel claims that Khrushchev 
was using the GDR as a laboratory 
(similar claims have been made 
about Bulgaria). But did not 
Khrushchev carry out limited ex- 
periments in the Soviet Union? And 
would it not have been more ad- 
vantageous for the Soviet Union to 
introduce reforms on a broader scale 
in one of its many republics where 
they could be tested under peculiar 
Soviet conditions? Also, is it an 
accident that recent economic re- 
forms in the various bloc countries 
show largely identical features, with 
only a few variations? Following 
Mr. Apel’s reasoning, the very iden- 
tity of the reforms would make all 
the East European countries “lab- 
oratories” for a forthcoming Soviet 
economic reform! 

The concern of East Europe with 
evergrowing unsold inventories, the 
importance of commodity-money, 
relations, and the law of value seems 
to indicate that East European 
economists do not agree with Mr. 
Apel’s view that in a planned econ- 
omy manipulations can be _ per- 
formed “without regard for possible 
adverse market reactions.” 

In our article we talked about the 
importance of the lack of invest- 
ments in the infra-structure. Mr. 
Apel seems to confuse this with the 
consumer sector. Throughout the 
bloc there have been demands for 


an increase of investment in re- 
search and development. The West 
is always held up as a most accepta- 
ble model to emulate. The lack of 
resources for exploiting technologi- 
cal developments was the choice of 
the planners when priorities were 
set. They now have expressed a 
wish to change the sequence of pri- 
orities, raising the level of expendi- 
tures on research and development 
and on the productive implementa- 
tion of technological advances. 


he change of LPG I into 
“higher forms” and increased 
participation of the state in 
semi-state industrial enterprises can- 
not be considered a retrogression 
of socialization as Mr. Apel claims. 


We think that our discussion of 
the separation of ownership and 
control was an “inspired” bit of 
comparative analysis, and our foot- 
note on this and the new Soviet 
enterprise statute gives some valid- 
ity to such a conclusion even at 
this early date. 


Now to turn to Mr. Apel’s own 
explanation of the reasons for the 
reforms, offered as a substitute for 
our multiple-causal explanation. He 
claims that the reforms represented 
“a general move to replace out- 
dated techniques by new ones better 
suited to the more complex condi- 
tions of economies in near-consoli- 
dation on a qualitatively much 
more integrated level.” Are we to 
believe, then, that the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria have now reached the 
highly “integrated level” found in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
when they first used the directive 
system of economic management? ” 
Or does Mr. Apel propose a separate 


*In East Europe a similar explana- 
tion for the need of a new system of 
economic management is given in terms 
of a change from an “extensive” to an 
“intensive” economy. For an East Euro- 
pean criticism of this explanation, see 
B. Korda, “Comments on J. Goldmann’s 
Study on the Rate of Growth,” Plano- 
rae Hospodarstvi, No. 2, February 
1965. 


theory for each of these countries to 
explain a common phenomenon? 

The simultaneous existence of 
ever-growing unsalable inventories 
and of growing unsatisfied purchas- 
ing power fully deserves to be called 
a “travesty of reason” and a “poli- 
tical liability.” Or would Mr. Apel 
call this condition an example of 
economic rationality? If a similar 
situation occurred in the West and 
we had the opportunity to comment 
on it, we would be happy to de- 
scribe it in the same way, though 
perhaps omitting the “political lia- 
bility” charge. However, we were 
writing about this situation in the 
GDR. The same may be said about 
other similar phrases we applied to 
Specific situations. 

As to the discussion about the rel- 
ative performances of East and 
West Germany, it seems to us that 
Mr. Apel is preparing a defense of 
his forthcoming book. Since this 
was beyond the scope of our article, 
we feel no urge to reply. 


Dorothy Miller and 
Harry G. Trend 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, US Infor- 
mation Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 


Ave. NW, Washington, DC, 20547. 


Developments in 
Rumania 


To THE Epitors: In your January- 
February 1965 number, George 
Gross appraises the interesting 


fruits of Rumanian autonomy 
within the Soviet bloc. It is sur- 
prising how easily Mr. Gross ac- 
cepts the new official Rumanian ex- 
planation for the growing dissatis- 
faction and despair of the 1,500,000- 
strong Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania. Until very recently 
those Hungarians who maintained 
their national identity and adhered 
to their cultural and linguistic heri- 
tage were branded “bourgeois na- 
tionalists” and “revisionists” (1.e., 
Marxist revisionists ) by Bucharest; 
now they are conveniently called 


“agents of Moscow” by the same 
politically unscrupulous source. Mr. 
Gross would be nearer to the truth 
if he sought the causes of Hungarian 
discontent 1n Rumania in the harsh, 
chauvinistic policies of Bucharest— 
in the closing down of Hungarian 
schools, the resettlement of Hun- 
garians to remote areas of Rumania, 
and the ever-increasing curtailment 
of Hungarian cultural autonomy in 
that country. As for his allegation 
that in 1964 scattered “anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations” took place 
in Transylvania, this is complete 
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news to me, unless Mr. Gross had in 
mind the Nagyvarad (Oradea) 
demonstration referred to by Mr. 
George Bailey in The Reporter (of 
Nov. 19, 1964). This protest broke 
out when local authorities at- 
tempted the demolition of Nagy- 
varad Cathedral, a greatly cherished 
historical and religious monument. 
For such a protest to take place, I 
believe, “the instigation of Buda- 
pest” would be entirely unneces- 
sary. 


GrEoRGE GomorI 
Birmingham, England 


To THe Epitors: I read with great 
interest Mr. Gross’ erudite and in 
many respects convincing account 
of contemporary Rumania. It ap- 
pears, however, that at least in one 
instance Mr. Gross is too charitable 
toward Ceausescu & Co. 

In commenting on Rumanian re- 
action to US involvement in Viet- 
Nam, Mr. Gross somewhat under- 
states the case. For while it is true 
that, during the first part of 1965 
in Rumania, attacks on the US were 
less frequent and less vituperative 
than in any other Communist coun- 


try (with the possible exception of 
Yugoslavia), it is also true that 
after the Ninth Party Congress 
these anti-US attacks picked up 
momentum. As a matter of fact, 
the resolution on Viet-Nam adopted 
by the party Congress, the second 
Rumanian government statement 
(August 13), and, among other 
items, the numerous reports filed by 
Scinteia’s Hanoi correspondent 
(Alexandru Cimpeanu), were no 
less vitriolic than Soviet (or Czecho- 
slovakian, or Hungarian, or Po- 
lish) comments on Viet-Nam. By 
the time the NFLSV delegation 
visited Bucharest (December) and 
Rumania signed a trade deal with 
North Viet-Nam (January, 1966), 
anti-US propaganda in Rumanian 
media was hardly different from any 
other anti-US diatribes in the bloc. 

In all fairness it must be said that 
some of these developments oc- 
curred after Mr. Gross submitted 
his article. However, it is more dis- 
turbing that Mr. Gross consistently, 
and apparently deliberately, mis- 
spelled the title of the official organ 
of the RCP. 


Emery S. Kogpor 
Arlington, Virginia 


Mr. Gross REPLIES: Over the past 
several years, the situation of the 
Hungarian minority in Transyl- 
vania has generated considerable 
heat and many exaggerated charges, 
some of which are to be found, un- 
fortunately, in Mr. Gomori’s letter 
and Mr. Bailey’s article [in The 
Reporter|. In my own article, I did 
not intend to deal with this question 
as an internal matter, but rather to 
point out how it had become a 
factor in Rumania’s striving for au- 
tonomy. The statements made in 
this regard are backed up by evi- 
dence from a variety of sources. 

As for Mr. Kobor, he is correct 
in pointing out that the Rumanian 
propaganda line on Viet-Nam hard- 
ened in 1965. (Actually this adjust- 
ment started in April 1965 and not 
at the Ninth RCP Congress last 
July.) However, if all indications 
of policy are taken into account, it 
is still correct to say that Rumania’s 
stance on this issue has_ been 
marked, as compared to the various 
other Communist countries, by rela- 
tive restraint. 

As for the misprinting of Scinteia, 
please blame the typographer, not 
the author. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The New Five-Year Plan 


By Keith Bush 


oth the draft and approved directives for the 
new Soviet Five-Year Plan covering the period 
1966-70 have now been published in the Soviet 
press," and although the final version of the plan 
will not be promulgated until later this year, few 
if any major changes are to be expected. Perhaps 
the only controversial feature still to be resolved is 
the detailed allocation of investment resources to the 
various industries and republics. 

Referring to a very early draft, Premier Kosygin 
likened the plan to “an apartment house planned 
by an architect. We cannot call it a good building 
if it has only one well-planned apartment in it. The 
entire building and every apartment must conform 
to modern requirements and must be convient for 
people to live in.” * Employing the same metaphor, 


1 Pravda, Feb. 20 and Apr. 10, 1966. 
2 Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 4, 1965, p. 3. 


Mr. Bush is currently employed as an economic 
analyst in the Central Research Department of 
Radio Liberty, Munich, and is also a lecturer at 
the University of Munich. He has published various 
articles on Soviet agriculture and economic affairs. 


we might pronounce the new Five-Year Plan—the 
first drawn up by the Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership 
—to be a modest but solid sort of structure, plainer 
by far than the shining palaces of Khrushchev’s 
perspective plans, yet a more reassuring place to 
live in, with firm foundations and a roof which 
should not leak. 

The plan envisages a cautious interim stage of 
reconstruction and of setting the economic house 
in order. The discussions of it in the press and at 
the lackluster 23rd Party Congress brought forth 
few visionary declarations; rather, the mood was 
one of “let’s get through the next five years, then 
see.” Only perfunctory references were made to the 
shimmering vistas of full communism; indeed, that 
Khrushchev’s 20-year program is quietly being 
shelved was not only implied by the few and muted 
references made to it at the 23rd Congress, but also 
confirmed by the absence of any mention of it in 
this year’s May Day slogans. 


The Seven-Year Plan, 1959-65 


On the subject of the optimum length of an inter- 
mediate plan, Kosygin plainly does not share 
Khrushchev’s enthusiasm for seven-year, ten-year, 
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or longer periods * and has aired his own preference 
for the traditional and tidy five-year variety. His 
reformulation of the years 1956 through 1965 into 
the sixth and seventh Five-Year Plan periods sug- 
gests that Khrushchev’s original contribution—the 
Seven-Year Plan—will be treated as just another 
subjective aberration and may even end up as an 
“un-plan.” 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Soviet 
economy’s performance during the period of the 
Seven-Year Plan was the fact that so many sectors 
came as near as they did to fulfilling their targets 
in view of the debacle in agriculture, which con- 
tributes over a fifth of the national income. Intigu- 
ingly, the index of gross industrial output reg- 
istered an 84-percent rise over the period, as 
compared with a planned increase of only 80 per- 
cent; yet more than two-thirds of the announced 
targets for industrial products were underfulfilled. 
Presumably the answer lies in a large increase in 
the production of defense items, although it would 
be interesting to read a Soviet explanation of this 
paradox. 


3 See Khrushchev’s last published utterance on the matter in 
Pravda, Oct. 2, 1964. 


Some Western bourgeois factologists were dis- 
concerted by the use of a new concept by the Soviet 
Central Statistical Administration in recording the 
growth of the national income. Instead of measur- 
ing the growth in the production of national income, 
Soviet official spokesmen have taken to using the 
index of national income utilization: for the Seven- 
Year Plan period, the former amounted to 58 per- 
cent and the latter to 53 percent. At first it ap- 
peared that Kosygin might have used the lower 
index solely in order to minimize the achievements 
of his predecessor, but it is reassuring to note that 
the planned growth of national income for the 
period 1966-70 is also expressed in terms of utiliza- 
tion.* 

The burden of the Seven-Year Plan shortfalls fell 
squarely on the back of the Soviet consumer. The 
planned increases in food, housing, clothing, foot- 
wear, average pay, and real incomes, as well as the 
schedules for the reduction of working hours, the 
raising of minimum pay, and the abolition of in- 
come taxes, were not met, and only partial com- 


4 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 17, 1966, p. 21. A reference 
to the two concepts is made in SSSR v tsifrakh v 1965 godu, 
Dees 


TABLE | 


Industrial Output in 1970—Old and New Targets * 


Old New Percentage 

Item Units Target Target Reduction 
Gross industrial output Billion rubles 408 350 14 
Producer goods Billion rubles 287 250 13 
Consumer goods Billion rubles 121 100 17 
Electric power Billion kwh 950 840 12 
Oil Million tons 390 390 10 
Gas Billion cu. m. 318 233 27 
Coal Million tons 693 670 3 
Steel Million tons 145 pes 12 
Mineral fertilizers Million tons al 64 17 
Plastics Thousand tons 5,300 2,200 68 
Chemical fibers Thousand tons 1,350 805 40 
Cement Million tons 122 103 16 
Textiles Million sq. m. 13,600 9,700 29 
Leather footwear Million pairs 825 620 25 
Consumer durables Billion rubles 18 16 11 


* Most targets were officially fixed in terms of upper and lower ranges; the figures given here are the mean. 


All figures are given to the nearest whole number. 


Sources: All statistics drawn or derived from Pravda, Oct. 10, 1961; SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1965 godu; and 


Pravda, April 10, 1966. 


pensation was forthcoming in the shape of above- 
plan supplies of refrigerators and washing-machines. 

With the Seven-Year Plan already slipping into 
obscurity as one of Gosplan’s less distinguished 
products, let us look briefly at the shape of what 
is now being referred to as the Eighth Soviet Five- 
Year Plan, in particular its provisions affecting in- 
dustry, agriculture, and the consumer. 


Industry 


In one of his rare references to the plans pro- 
mulgated by his predecessor, Premier Kosygin ad- 
mitted that the new targets for 1970 are somewhat 
reduced from the previously designated levels for 
“certain branches.” As shown in Table I, however, 
a comparison of the published target figures under 
the new Five-Year Plan with the intermediate goals 
for 1970 as designated in Khrushchev’s 20-year 
program reveals that in fact all the new targets 
have been reduced from the previous levels by 
percentages ranging from three to 68 percent. 

The overall reductions reflect a more realistic 
assessment of Soviet economic capacity in the 
light of progress made during the first half of the 
decade and the increased funneling of resources 
into agriculture. The fact that the targets for 
plastics and gas have been cut more drastically than 
those for steel and coal might lead some observers 
to detect a triumph for the entrenched “metal- 
eaters,” 1.e., the conservative planners addicted to 
priority for heavy industry. However, it might be 
more accurate to see these uneven adjustments as 
a move to correct Khrushchev’s over-corrections. It 
was to the credit of the former First Secretary that 
he appreciated the value of many new procedures, 
processes, and products, and that he pushed 
through their introduction against a considerable 
force of bureaucratic reaction and inertia. Yet it 
was to his discredit—and one of the reasons for 
his dismissal—that his exuberance and lack of pro- 
portion often resulted in too much of a good thing. 
Thus he saw the contribution that corn could make 
to livestock production, but then browbeat his 
satraps into growing corn in the most unlikely 
places and to the detriment of other crops. His 
sponsorship of pre-stressed concrete panels prob- 
ably reduced construction time and costs, but he 
also chose to wage a vendetta against the common 
brick, with unfortunate results. Similarly, plastics 
can be substituted for steel for many purposes, but 
steel will continue to form the industrial backbone; 


TABLE Il 


Actual Industrial Growth, 1961-65 
vs. Planned Growth, 1966-70 


Actual Planned 

Indicator 1961-65 1966-70* 
Gross industrial production 51 49 
Producer goods 58 Sf 
Consumer goods 36 45 
Number of workers & employees ** 24 18 
Industrial labor productivity 25 34 
Steel 40 39 
Machine-building & metalworking 79 65 
Chemicals 98 100 
Light industry 14 40 
Food industry 40 40 


* Mean of upper and lower ranges 
** Figures include sovkhoz workers 


Sources: All figures drawn or derived from Narkhoz 
1964; SSR v Tsifrakh v 1965 godu; and Pravda, Feb. 3, 
1966, and April 10, 1966. 


and while oil and gas are increasingly replacing 
coal, it has been claimed that many coal mines were 
prematurely closed and new, accessible deposits 
ignored. 

Since the defects of what has aptly been called 
Khrushchev’s “hoorah planning” have been amply 
demonstrated elsewhere, it would perhaps be more 
meaningful to compare the aggregate growth rates 
planned for certain prime industrial indicators over 
the next five years, not with the 20-year program or 
Seven-Year Plan targets, but with the increases 
actually achieved during the last five years. Table 
II presents this comparison, giving aggregate per- 
centage increases to the nearest whole number. 

Despite the present leadership’s commitments to 
shift increasing investment resources to agriculture 
and to reallocate budgetary income and expenditure 
in favor of the rural population, the table shows 
that the planners are hoping to approximate the 
overall growth rate achieved by industry during 
the period 1961-65. Whether the expansion of auto- 
mation and the improvements in planning and man- 
agement announced at the September 1965 Central 
Committee plenum can be made effective early 
enough in the plan period to achieve the planned 
increase in productivity remains to be seen. 

Within the overall index, the five-year growth 
rate of light industry is scheduled to treble, which 
will in turn diminish the gap between the growth 
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rates of producer and consumer goods. It is ap- 
parently no longer a matter of dispute, or even of 
discussion, that the output of producer goods should 
continue to grow at a faster rate than that of con- 
sumer goods; what was stressed repeatedly before 
and during the 23rd Party Congress was merely 
that the past wide discrepancy between the two 
rates should be narrowed. In any case, the dis- 
tinction between producer and consumer goods 
industries is becoming increasingly academic. 

The new plan, it appears, does little to remedy 
existing regional disparities in industrial growth. 
By contrast, Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan pro- 
vided for considerable growth differentials between 
the various republics with the aim of bringing the 
less developed regions closer to the level of their 
more fortunate neighbors. Actually, however, as 
Table III shows, certain of the more developed 
republics grew even richer than was planned, while 
some of the poorer relations dropped further behind. 
(The table compares the planned and actual ag- 
gregate percentage growths for each republic over 
the Seven-Year Plan period with the planned 
growth rates for the period 1966-70.) The shortfalls 
under the Seven-Year Plan were occasioned pri- 
marily by the poor performance of the food and 
extractive industries in the regions concerned. A 


TABLE Ill 
Industrial Growth by Republic 


1959-65 1959-65 1966-70 
Republic (planned) (actual) (planned) 
RSFSR 80 q5 50 
Ukrainian SSR 77 84. 50 
Belorussian SSR 80 107 70 
Uzbek SSR 80 80 60 
Kazakh SSR 170 112 70 
Georgian SSR 75 — 60 60 
Azerbaijan SSR 90 63 60 
Lithuanian SSR 80 124, 70 
Moldavian SSR 120 bay 70 
Latvian SSR 60+ 100 50 
Kirghiz SSR 120 103 60 
Tadzhik SSR 80+ 85 80 
Armenian SSR 120 96 80 
Turkmen SSR 100 BE 60 
Estonian SSR 80 99 50 
Whole USSR 80 84 50 


Sources: For planned industrial growth, 1959-65: 
Pravda, Nov. 14, 1958; for actual industrial growth, 
1959-65: SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1965 godu, p. 55; for 
pipaped industrial growth, 1966-70: Pravda, April 10, 
1966. 


further factor may have been the reallocation of 
centralized investment funds, but as yet no con- 
clusive data are available to confirm or disprove 
this theory. No really informative discussion of 
this problem has appeared in the Soviet press, and 
those who do comment on it tend conveniently to 
confuse plan with achievement.° Whatever the 
reason for the disparities, the new plan provides 
little further correction, and it would appear that 
political preferences have been subordinated to 
economic imperatives. 

A noteworthy feature of the new plan is the pro- 
vision for a quadrupling of light automobile output 
over the 1966-70 period. It is quite apparent from 
this that few of the present leaders share Khrush- 
chev’s drab vision of a land where all road travel 
would continue to be performed in hired cars and 
buses. However, there must have been not a few 
planners who balked at the thought of what such 
an expansion in private automobile ownership will 
entail in the way of increased public demand for 
more and better roads,° garages, servicing facilities, 
etc. Most of the planned increase in automobile 
output is scheduled to come from the projected 
giant Fiat plant, which can hardly come into 
operation until the Five-Year Plan is almost over; 
hence, the projected schedule looks somewhat taut. 

Certainly, the shift in policy towards a car- 
owning society is to be welcomed, but the extent of 
the shift should be kept in proper perspective. At 
present, the USSR exports about one-fourth of its 
total light automobile production; a large propor- 
tion of the remaining vehicles are delivered to 
official users; and the price of a family-sized 
“Volga” is equivalent to about four and a half 
times the average annual pay of the Soviet indus- 
trial worker. Moreover, the projected increase in 
production will still mean less than one car per 
hundred inhabitants by 1970. Even if this growth 
rate were to be maintained, the Russians would not 
be fortunate enough to enjoy traffic jams on the 
present Western scale until sometime after 1980. 

Concerning the progress of the industrial re- 
forms decided upon last September, the 23rd Party 
Congress was far from enlightening. Kosygin, it is 
true, announced that about one-third of all Soviet 
industry will be operating under the new system of 


5 E.g., see Trud, March 10, 1966. 

6 In 1964, the USSR possessed 351,700 kms. of hard-surfaced 
roadway, of which 118,500 kms. had tarmac or concrete 
surfaces (Narkhoz 1964, p. 483). A further 63,000 kms. of 
hard-surfaced road is scheduled to be built during the Five- 
Year Plan. 


TABLE IV 


Planned Increases in Agriculture 


Item Units 


Inputs (aggregrate figures) : 
Total investment 
State farms 
Collective farms 
Delivery of tractors 
Delivery of trucks 
Delivery of combines 


Billion rubles 
Billion rubles 
Billion rubles 
Thousand units 
Thousand units 
Thousand units 


Outputs (average annual figures) : 
Gross agricultural output Billion rubles 


Grain Million tons 
Potatoes Million tons 
Sugar beet Million tons 
Cotton Million tons 
Meat Million tons 
Milk Million tons 
Eggs Billions 


1961-65 1966-70P Percentage 
(actual ) (planned ) Increase 
43.0 ray 65 
24.7 41.0 66 
18.3 30.0 64 
1093 1790 64 

361 1100 205 
384 590 43 
92.3 65.4 25 
130.2 167.0 28 
81.0 100.0 23 
59.0 80.0 36 
a 5.8 16 
9.3 11.0 18 
65.0 78.0 20 
29.0 34.0 17 


Sources: Derived from Narkhoz 1964; SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1965 godu; and Pravda, April 6, 1966. 


planning and management by the beginning of 
1967,’ but the congress produced hardly an echo of 
the mounting criticism in the press directed at the 
diehards in the Ministry of Finance and those party 
officials at all levels who are impeding the imple- 
mentation of the reforms. Above all, there was a 
deafening silence on the subject of price reform; yet, 
without rational prices, profit calculations cannot 
yield rational decisions, and the reforms may go off 
at half cock. 


Agriculture 


The agricultural part of Khrushchev’s grandiose 
Seven-Year Plan rashly based its targets on the 
exceptional year of 1958 and projected a continued 
high annual rate of growth (7.9 percent) while 
providing for a reduced growth of inputs. As it 
turned out, the end result—in spite of considerable 
above-plan investment—was a net agricultural prod- 


7 See Pravda, Apr. 6, 1966, p. 4, although TASS and Soviet 
radio reports suggested that only a third of certain industries 
would be transferred to the new system by early 1967. 


uct which grew at a slower rate than did the 
population. 

That the present leadership has learned much 
from Khrushchev’s mistakes in agriculture was 
already apparent from the published proceedings of 
the March 1965 Central Committee plenum, and 
it is noteworthy that the new Five-Year Plan em- 
bodies all of the proposals made at that plenum, 
except for a slight scaling down of projected ir- 
rigation. Since the weather steadfastly refuses to 
adhere to any mortal plan, the planners have at last 
adopted five-year averages in place of single-year 
results for their bases and projections. From the 
principal indicators listed in Table IV, it can be seen 
that capital inputs are to be sharply increased, while 
the overall increase in agricultural production is 
targeted at approximately twice that actually 
achieved during the preceding five years—though 
still at considerably less than the goals laid down 
by Khrushchev in his 20-year program. 

As far as the two major inputs other than capital 
investment—i.e., land and manpower—are con- 
cerned, quantitative declines are expected during 
the 1966-70 period. It is quite possible that the 
new land brought under cultivation will be more 
than balanced by the abandonment of the less 
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productive lands which were included in Khru- 
shchev’s grand plough-up of the virgin lands, while 
the agricultural labor force is scheduled to decline 
by about 15-20 percent. However, a significant de- 
gree of qualitative improvement can be expected to 
result from the vast program of irrigation, drain- 
age, and other land-improvement measures, the 
doubling of fertilizer deliveries, the 50-percent in- 
crease in the agricultural machinery park, and the 
considerable financial concessions to the peasantry, 
all of which were outlined at the March 1965 
plenum and the 23rd Party Congress. 

Unless the USSR experiences particularly un- 
favorable weather, the less ambitious agricultural 
targets of the Five-Year Plan appear to be realizable. 
The psychological effects of the Soviet grain pur- 
chases from the West in 1963-64 and 1965-66 
cannot be overstated, and the present leadership 
appears determined to avoid a repetition of this 
national disgrace. It has taken due steps to provide 
the prerequisites for stable and adequate agricul- 
tural yields by 1970. Abundance, however, is quite 
another matter, and it may take Soviet agriculture 
another generation before it can provide the popula- 
tion with a per capita supply of high quality food- 
stuffs merely at the present West European levels. 


The Consumer 


The promises held out to the consumer by the 
new plan are not so splendid as those of the Seven- 
Year Plan, but by the same token they appear more 
credible. In some respects the welfare targets for 
1970 aim at delivering the goods originally prom- 
ised for 1965, while in others they fall short even 
of these former goals. 

It has been made quite clear since Khrushchev’s 
removal that money wages are to be the principal 
vehicle for raising living standards, and that wage 
increases will henceforth be more closely tied to 
gains in productivity. For workers and employees, 
average pay is scheduled to rise by at least 20 per- 
cent over the five-year period, from 95 rubles to 
115 rubles per month. In comparing this projected 
average annual increase of about 4 percent a year 
with, say, West European wage gains, it should of 
course be remembered that state and cooperative 
retail prices are theoretically fixed and that kolkhoz 
market prices are likely to remain more stable than 
in the recent past. Official spokesmen have re- 
peatedly issued assurances to the effect that retail 
food prices will remain pegged; yet, the total price 
support bill in 1965 came to about five billion 
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rubles and will mount each year with increased 
state purchases. 

It has long been evident that a guaranteed and 
reasonable income for kolkhozniks would provide 
the prime prerequisite for a renewed upsurge in 
kolkhoz productivity and for the retention of skilled 
cadres on the collective farms. But despite this 
fact, state procurement prices which did not fully 
cover the costs of production, the income tax levied 
on each kolkhoz’s gross income, and the discri- 
minatory prices charged to the kolkhozes for farm 
machinery, vehicles, and power made it impossible 
for the vast majority of collective farms to offer 
guaranteed pay at levels approaching the rates paid 
to sovkhoz workers (the kolkhozes of Estonia and 
some of the more prosperous ones in the RSFSR, 
the Ukraine and Moldavia were exceptions). The 
reforms proposed at the March 1965 plenum and 
promulgated shortly thereafter marked a step to 
remedy this situation and had the effect of raising 
kolkhoz incomes and kolkhozniks’ earnings by some 
16 percent during 1965,* when the gross agricultural 
product grew by only one percent. Anticipating a 
further significant increase in kolkhoz incomes this 
year, the Central Committee of the CPSU and the 
USSR Council of Ministers have now deemed it 
appropriate to “advise” all kolkhozes to go over 
to a guaranteed monthly wage for their members 
starting from July 1. The decree recpmmends 
specifically that “kolkhozes introduce, with effect 
from July 1, 1966, guaranteed pay for kolkhozniks 
(in cash and kind) based on the tariff rates of the 
corresponding categories of sovkhozniks. The wage 
norms should be established taking into account 
the actual conditions applying to the wage norms 
in force for analogous work on sovkhozes.” ° 

The scales of payment to kolkhoz members, it 
appears, will be more closely tied to results than 
are the wages of sovkhoz workers. Cash payments 
are to be made at least once a month; payments in 
kind will vary with the season. Members’ pay will 
henceforth take first priority in the distribution of 
the kolkhoz’s gross income and will not be drawn, 
as hitherto, from the residual after all other claims 
have been met. Short-term credits and credits of 
up to five years will be extended to kolkhozes which 
cannot meet the payroll from current resources. 

As to the probable cost of providing guaranteed 
pay for kolkhoz members, this can only be estimated 
since the Central Statistical Administration has re- 


8 Pravda, Feb. 3, 1966. 
9 Ibid., May 18, 1966. 


leased little meaningful absolute data on their earn- 
ings. Present kolkhoz employment on a yearly 
basis totals some 16 million; and the average an- 
nual per capita earnings of sovkhoz workers in 1965 
amounted to 883 rubles.’® If allowances are made 
for the fact that the skills and qualifications of 
kolkhoz members are, on average, much lower 
than those of sovkhoz workers, and for the prob- 
ability that the number of collective farmers will con- 
tinue to decline, then the minimum wage bill in 
cash and kind for the latter could come to about 
12 billion rubles for a full year. Since the gross 
monetary income of the kolkhozes is likely to climb 
to at least 25 billion rubles in 1967, guaranteed 
kolkhoz wages conforming to sovkhoz rates appear 
to be quite feasible on an overall basis, although 
many backward kolkhozes will have to ask for 
credits and kolkhoz investments may initially suffer. 
The greatest single material hardship borne by 
Soviet citizens is the shortage of decent housing. 
The total of 480 million square meters of new urban 
and sovkhoz housing envisaged by the Five-Year 
Plan will still leave urban per capita living space 
below the sanitary norm of nine square meters. 
Since the state will obviously be unable to pro- 
vide adequate and suitable housing for its citizens 
for a very long time, it is to be hoped that official 
as well as reformist support for cooperative housing 
construction will result in an even more rapid ex- 
pansion of housing than the plan foresees. 
Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan promised com- 


10 SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1965 godu, p. 126. 


TABLE V 


Increases in Consumer Welfare Indicators 
Actual Planned 
1961-65 1966-70 
Indicator (percent) 
National income (utilized) 33 40 
Average wage of workers 
and employees 19 20 
Per capita real income 20 30 * 
Consumer services 90 250 
Residential construction 
(less kolkhoz) 20 22 
State and cooperative 
retail trade turnover 34 44, 


* Aproximate. 


Sources: SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1965 godu and Pravda, 
April 6, 1966. 


plete abolition of the income tax, a minimum wage 
of 50-60 rubles a month, a 35-hour week for most 
workers and a good chance of a five-day work- 
week—all by 1965. The Five-Year Plan now pro- 
mises an increase in the maximum level of tax-free 
income to 70 rubles a month from the present 60 
rubles, a minimum wage of 60 rubles a month, 
and a five-day 41-hour week—by 1970. Table V 
compares projected percentage increases in certain 
consumer welfare indicators under the new plan 
with the actual increases in the past five years. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to discern in the outlines of the new 
Five-Year Plan the resolution of any struggle be- 
tween the “liberals” and the “conservatives,” the 
“reformers” and the “orthodox,” or between those 
who “eat steel” and those who relish goulash. 

At the March and September 1965 plenums of 
the Central Committee, the post-Khrushchev leader- 
ship charted various reforms to be carried out in 
agriculture and industry during the next five years 
(after which more sweeping reforms will surely be 
required); and the new Five-Year Plan provides 
for a period of more stable and modest growth 
during which the projected reorganizations and new 
procedures can be put into effect. Ever since he 
took over the direction of the economy from 
Khrushchev, Kosygin has endeavored to restore 
proportion and balance to economic growth; hence, 
the new plan gives preferential treatment to the 
two sectors which had hitherto been most neglected 
—i.e., agriculture and consumer goods industry. 
In appraising the concessions made to the former, 
it should be remembered that, in addition to the 
increased capital inputs stipulated by the plan, a 
very considerable reallocation of budgetary incomes 
and expenditures in favor of the rural population 
will be necessary over the next five years. 

Three major obstacles threaten the success of the 
1965 reforms—the problem of prices, the contra- 
diction between centralized planning and enterprise 
autonomy, and increased unemployment. The first 
two were merely acknowledged in the discussion of 
the Five-Year Plan, and only for the third were 
practical, if perhaps inadequate, solutions proposed. 

After a lengthy period of uneven development and 
overstrain, the Soviet economy seems to be in more 
stable hands. An extensive overhaul has been pre- 
scribed, and the headlong rush toward the material- 
technical threshold of full communism has been 
slowed down to a brisk walk. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Economics and Politics: IV 


Reforms in Poland 


By Leon Smolinski 


A. last things have begun to move. We 


have finally broken out of the vicious circle of 
experiments, more experiments, and nothing but 
experiments!” * This reaction to the economic re- 
forms announced last year in Poland sounded a note 
of impatience—as well it might. Discussion of a 
“New Economic Model” for Poland has been going 
on for years, but while the economists talked, the 
decision-makers were hardly listening. It took the 
initiatives of other bloc countries, as well as the 
serious maladjustments that developed in the Polish 
economy under the 1961-65 Five-Year Plan, to drive 
home to the politicians the necessity of remedying 
the deficiencies of the traditional planning system. 

The new guidelines adopted in June 1965 by the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
(Communist) Party aim at making the planning 
process “more scientific” and less arbitrary. Eco- 
nomic calculation of costs and profits is to play an 


1A. Paszynski, Polityka (Warsaw), No. 21, 1965, pp. 1, 4-5. 
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increased role at all levels of decision-making, re- 
serves will be built up, and some decisions on re- 
source allocation will be decentralized.” These 
changes are intended to improve the quality of 
output, raise productivity, and discourage the sys- 
tematic production of unsalable goods. In broader 
terms, as Stefan Jedrychowski, Chairman of the 
State Planning Board, put it, “The interests of 
society as a whole, as expressed in the national 
plans, are to be geared more closely to those of 
enterprises and workers.” * 
How is this to be accomplished? 


Guidelines for Reform 


The first question that arises when dealing with 
reforms in a centrally-planned economy is whether 
or not they promote decentralization. The Polish 
reforms do to the extent that various operational 


2For a good description of the reforms, see Nowe Drogi 
(Warsaw), No. 8, 1965, pp. 3-107; and two articles by S. 
Jedrychowski, in Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), No. 50, 1965, 
pp. 1-2, and in Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 2, 1966, p. 4. 

3 Gospodarka planowa (Warsaw), No. 10, 1965, p. 1 


and planning decisions formerly made at the min- 
istry level are now shifted to the so-called Zjednoc- 
zenia, or industrial associations, each of which is 
in charge of all enterprises belonging to a given 
branch of industry. These associations are to be- 
come autonomous, self-financed bodies with their 
own investment and incentive funds. Each of them 
will be responsible for the development of its par- 
ticular industrial branch and will receive over-all 
output targets from the Planning Board and appor- 
tion them among the individual enterprises under 
its control. 

The targets assigned to an individual enterprise 
are not significantly reduced in number, but their 
nature and order of priority are changed. Until 
now, the size of the bonus fund out of which incen- 
tive premiums were paid depended in_ practice 
mainly on the fulfilment of the output target,* and 
output was measured in gross terms—i.e., including 
the value of raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods purchased from other enterprises. This prac- 
tice gave rise to what one economist termed “the 
most serious illness afflicting our economic or- 
ganism: the [managers’] preference for turning 
out products containing large amounts of materials 
purchased from outside ... the race for, and 
waste of, the most expensive deficit materials.” * 
Such wasteful behavior, though harmful to the 
economy, was “rational” from the manager’s view- 
point since it enabled his factory to meet its gross 
output target with a minimum effort of its own. To 
remedy the situation, the June 1965 guidelines 
called for gradual replacement of the gross output 
target by a measure of the value added by the enter- 
prise. 

More important is the fact that the output target, 
whether gross or net, is to lose its dominant position 
as the criterion of enterprise performance. Instead, 
the so-called profitability rate (defined as total 
profits earned before turnover tax, divided by total 
costs of production) is to become the main measure 
of industrial efficiency. Each enterprise will be 
assigned a planned target rate of profitability, which 
will presumably be set in advance for a number of 
years, and the degree to which this rate is fulfilled 
will determine the size of the enterprise’s bonus 
fund. As actual profitability increases above the 


* Officially the size of the fund was determined by the total 
amount of profits earned, but enterprises which met their 
output targets were usually rewarded even if their planned 
profit levels were not attained. See M. Misiak, Nowe Drogi, 
No. 1, 1965, p. 78. 

5 Bodzce ekonomiczne w przedsiebiorstwie przemyslowym (a 
symposium), Warsaw, 1963, p. 150. 


planned figure, allocations to the bonus fund are 
also increased, but somewhat less than proportion- 
ately according to a regression table especially 
designed to make it more advantageous for an 
enterprise to opt for a higher profitability target 
than to retain a lower target and overfulfill it.° 
Unlike the reforms instituted in the USSR, however, 
those in Poland leave both employment and wage- 
fund targets still in force, seriously constricting the 
enterprise manager’s freedom of maneuver. 


he reforms also effect important changes— 
“a real revolution,” according to one observer— 
in the methods of financing investment expendi- 
tures. Formerly, investment decisions were highly 
centralized, funds for new projects were provided 
as free grants, and no interest was charged on plant 
and equipment in operation. These practices en- 
couraged wasteful and inefficient uses of capital, 
and the situation was getting increasingly out of 
hand. Delays in the construction of new plant were 
becoming longer, the volume of unfinished construc- 
tion rising from 61 to 83 billion zlotys between 1961 
and 1964, while planned additions to plant capaci- 
ties in operation were only 60-70 percent achieved.’ 


Three steps have now been taken to delegate 
some investment decisions to enterprise managers 
and to make the enterprises financially responsible 
for the consequences of these decisions. First, since 
January 1966, interest charges are being gradually 
introduced in cost accounting, starting initially only 
with industries which can afford to pay these 
charges out of profits. Unlike in Hungary, the 
interest rate is not to be uniform throughout the 
economy, but differentiated according to the in- 
dustry. 

Secondly, except for priority projects, bank 
credits replace free grants as the source of funds 
for financing new plant construction. Bank loans 
are repayable but interest-free; however, if the con- 
struction of new plant is not completed on schedule 
or the actual cost exceeds the planned level (which 
happens in Poland almost as a rule), interest will 
be charged on the excess cost. The extent of this 
change is indicated by the fact that 60 percent of 
all non-private investment is to be financed by bank 


wr, 


6 Dziennik Ustaw, No. 45, 1965, position 279. These arrange- 
ments resemble those proposed by Yeysei Liberman in the 
USSR in 1962. 

7Z. Saldak, Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 30, 1965, p. 1. 


loans during the 1966-70 period, as against only 5 
percent during 1961-65.* 


Thirdly, investment decisions on such matters 
as modernization and replacement of worn-out ma- 
chinery have been decentralized. The industrial as- 
sociations and individual enterprises are given 
greater responsibility for such decisions and in turn 
will be expected to finance modernization and re- 
placement projects largely out of their own retained 
profits and depreciation allowances. 


ecisions on prices continue to be strictly 
centralized. As Planning Board Chairman Jedry- 
chowski emphasized last February, “We are not 
moving in the direction of permitting free price 
formation. The state will continue to fix prices.” ° 
The government’s announced intention is to com- 
bine stability with flexibility in its pricing policies. 
The general level of consumer retail prices is to be 
kept stable, while individual price relationships 
within the aggregate will be flexible, subject to 
adjustment in response to changes in costs and the 
demand for particular goods. Flexibility is to be 
promoted, inter alia, by means of the so-called 
three-step pricing system, which was first introduced 
in 1959 for some consumer goods. Under this sys- 
tem, the basic price of a commodity is determined 
according to the long-run costs of production. In 
order, however, to encourage the introduction of 
new products and models—a notoriously difficult 
problem in Soviet-type economies—a somewhat 
higher provisional price, allowing for some extra- 
normal profit, is permitted during the initial period 
of production of a new commodity while it is in 
high demand. Then, as the scale of output increases 
and unit cost declines, the price is reduced to the 
basic level covering only long-run average costs. 
Finally, as the commodity goes out of fashion, re- 
maining stocks are disposed of at prices below cost, 
the losses from such sales being defrayed out of a 
“risk fund” built up by the allocation of a part (58 
percent on average) of the producers’ initial extra- 
normal profits. In 1965, such three-step price levels 
were fixed for only about 10 percent of all new 
products, but the system is now to be applied on a 
wider scale. 


As early as 1956, the principle that “industry 
should produce only to meet orders by trade agen- 


8 A. Paszynski, loc. cit. 
9 Pravda, Feb. 2, 1966, p. 4. 
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cies” was formulated in Poland, and experiments 
were begun, seven years in advance of the Soviet 
Union, with “direct links” whereby enterprises 
manufacture product assortments ordered directly 
by the trade agencies rather than by the central 
authorities. These experiments are now to be ex- 
panded, and the number of products whose output 
is centrally planned will be reduced.” 


Despite general agreement that the existing rela- 
tive prices of producers’ goods fail to balance supply 
and demand, no broad price reform in this sector is 
contemplated during the remainder of the 1960’s, 
although adjustments are envisaged in the prices of 
some types of machinery and equipment. To get 
away from the irrationalities of domestic prices in 
one especially vital area, additional reforms are 
being effected in enterprises producing primarily 
or exclusively for export. From the start of this 
year, their output is being valued at world market 
prices (expressed in so-called “foreign-exchange 
zlotys”), and they are required to maximize profits 
measured in these terms. With these new success 
indicators, what is profitable for an enterprise should 
also be good for Poland’s balance of trade. Part of 
the profits from foreign sales of an enterprise’s 
products are to be allocated to its bonus fund: the 
more profitable these sales, the higher the bonuses. 
Conversely, complaints and returns of merchandise 
by foreign customers will operate to reduce the 
bonus fund.** 


erhaps the most significant reform of all is 
the directive calling for the creation of adequate 
“reserves” at various levels of decision-making. As 
conceived here, “reserves” embrace much more than 
just inventories of finished goods and materials. 
They are also to include a financial reserve fund 
(possibly 10 to 15 percent of planned investment 
expenditures); reserves of foreign exchange which 
would act as a shock absorber in case of unexpected 
changes in world market prices; reserves of skilled 
manpower; and even reserves of physical produc- 
tion capacities in plant and equipment. As a Polish 
commentator observed, “A few years ago, keeping 
unused capacities in reserve was still considered a 
mortal sin”; ?? now it is to become standard prac- 
tice. 


10 W. Mitas, Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 41, 1965, p. 5; M. Lesz, 
Polityka, No. 28, 1965, p. 3. 

11 Nowe Drogi, No. 1, 1966, p. 19. 

12 A. Paszynski, loc. cit. 


This innovation amounts, in fact, to a repudiation 
of the traditional principle of taut planning in 
Soviet-type economies, where output targets were 
regularly set somewhat in excess of the enterprises’ 
combined capacity to meet them with available 
inputs. It also reflects growing recognition that 
even the best-laid plans are merely forecasts which 
may have to be rapidly revised in the light of such 
factors as technical progress, fluctuations in world 
markets (on which Poland is increasingly depend- 
ent), crop failures, and even the whims of fashion. 
In short, the planners now recognize explicitly the 
simple truth that the future is uncertain. As one 
writer commented in advance of the 1965 reform 
guidelines: 


For years we have overestimated the importance of 
plans, attributing to them the power to eliminate any 
accidental events, to almost faultlessly determine de- 
velopmental trends. The creation of reserves and, 
by the same token, recognition of uncertainty .. . 
[are symptomatic of] a defetishization of plans.13 


Prospects for Effectiveness 


All in all, the Polish economic reforms are more 
hesitant and less far-reaching than those enacted in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In fact, they hardly 
add up to the long-desired “(New Economic Model” 


18 Z. Madej, Nowe Drogi, No. 11, 1964, p. 76. 


“It says that production 
should be ajusted to 
market demand... .”’ 


—From Szpilki (Warsaw), 
Oct. 17, 1965. 


for Poland insofar as this implied a comprehensive 
set of mutually consistent incentives, prices, and 
institutions. While each of the reform measures, 
taken separately, seems to represent a step in the 
right direction, most of them do not appear to go 
far enough to have the hoped-for effects. In eco- 
nomic policy, two half-measures do not necessarily 
add up to one success. Nor are all the goals of the 
reforms entirely consistent with one another or with 
the means envisaged for attaining them. 

The two cornerstones of the reforms are (a) the 
adoption of profitability as the main indicator of 
enterprise performance; and (b) the introduction 
of repayable investment loans and interest charges 
on capital. The effectiveness of the first, however, 
is likely to be reduced by the fact that while an 
enterprise will be expected to achieve a certain rate 
of profitability, it will continue to be saddled with 
other assigned targets that may enter into conflict 
with the profitability objective. Furthermore, profits 
will still be computed in terms of irrational prices, 
and profit maximization under such conditions may 
well lead to misallocations of resources. As for the 
second, it is certainly a fact that the former method 
of rationing out capital free of charge to all users 
was wasteful. Under the new scheme, however, some 
enterprises will pay higher interest charges than 
others, while some will not pay any. Moreover, 
priority projects will continue to be financed by 
free grants rather than by bank loans, representing 
a political infraction of the economic discipline 
otherwise emphasized by the guidelines. 


rys. Karol Ferster 


— Mbowi, ze trzeba dostosowaé produkcje do potrzeb rynku... 
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Another obstacle to the efficacy of the reforms is 
the fact that although some relatively minor limita- 
tions on the managers’ freedom of action are re- 
moved, the basic ones are left intact. In a 1964 
survey of 354 factory managers, 85 percent of the 
respondents singled out the system of centralized 
allocation of material supplies as the most serious 
impediment to efficient enterprise operations; ** 
yet this institution remains intact. How then can 
the manager avail himself of his newly-acquired 
freedom to spend part of the enterprise’s investment 
fund the way he sees fit, to replace equipment at 
the time he chooses, and to gear product assortment 
more closely to consumer demand? To the extent 
that such decisions involve changes in the planned 
allocation of material supplies, they will still have 
to be authorized by the central authorities, and this 
has always involved long delays. 

Furthermore, a sellers’ market, of which the 
rationing of key producer goods is merely an ex- 
treme symptom, continues to prevail in many 
branches of Polish industry. This absence of effec- 
tive competition among sellers seems likely to re- 
duce the effectiveness of the incentives now offered. 


n the final analysis, moreover, the best plans are 
only as good as the people in charge of their imple- 
mentation. In Poland, an attempt is being made to 
graft economic innovations onto the traditional in- 
stitutional framework, with all its ingrained bu- 
reaucratic inertia. But, to quote a Polish proverb, 
“pears will not grow on willow-trees.” An interest- 
ing survey published in a Warsaw journal last year 
found that in five East-Central European countries 
sociopolitical institutions uniformly lagged behind 
governmental policies of economic liberalization 
and decentralization, thereby setting effective limits 
to the success of these policies. In each of the coun- 
tries examined, the respondents queried in the 
survey expressed the opinion that the main stum- 
bling blocks to the implementation of projected 
. economic reforms were “the traditional bureau- 
cratic style of work” and the inadequate preparation 
of those newly entrusted with responsibility in mak- 
ing economic decisions.’° 

The effectiveness of decentralization depends not 
so much on the smaller number of decisions re- 
served to the central authorities as on the manner 


14 B. Glinski, Teorie i praktyka zarzadzania przedsiebiorst- 
wami przemyslowymi, Warsaw, 1964, p. 272. 
15 J, Kleer, Polityka, No. 39, 1965, p. 10. 
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in which these decisions are made and enforced. 
Suppose that the central authorities now make only 
a few decisions each year concerning an enterprise 
but procrastinate so that each of these decisions 
reaches the enterprise a few months behind sched- 
ule. The enterprise will then continue to be effec- 
tively paralyzed, and “decentralization” will not 
work. The actual habits of the Polish planning au- 
thorities under the old system do not augur well 
in this respect. Annual output targets tended to 
reach the enterprises six to nine months after the 
beginning of the year, resulting in what one critic 
described as “an ex post rather than ex-ante system 
of planning.” *° 

There is nothing in the new guidelines to prevent 
the continuation of such malpractices. Neither the 
rights nor the obligations of the higher economic 
authorities vis-a-vis individual enterprises have been 
spelled out. In practice, the former have the rights, 
and the latter the obligations. No penalties have 
been provided for errors or delays on the part of 
the planners. Characteristically enough, as late as 
November 1965, five months after the Central Com- 
mittee’s adoption of the guidelines, it was reported 
that “no enterprise has yet received any binding 
instructions concerning its new success indicators 
and the consequences of the new model for it. The 
new guidelines have not yet been translated into 
the enterprises’ language.” ‘’ And the plans for 
1966 were still being prepared by the old methods. 


he choice of the Zjednoczenia, or industrial 
associations, to become the mainstays of the new 
planning pyramid is not very felicitous. These 
agencies had already been in operation for years, 
albeit with more restricted rights, and were un- 
enthusiastically described in Polish economic litera- 
ture as mere “transmission belts” or “mail boxes” 
for commands issued by the ministries and reports 
sent in by enterprises. Even in this modest role 
they seemingly failed, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing assessment: 


The Zjednoczenia poorly transmit success indicators, are 
incapable of economic forecasts and ignorant of the 
enterprises’ actual capacities . . . They do not assist 
enterprises which seek higher targets, and sometimes 
they squarely oppose such requests.1® 


16Z, Szeliga, ibid., No. 48, 1965, p. 4; Bodzce ekono- 
miczne ...., op. cit., pp. 397, 553. 
17 Z. Szeliga, loc. cit. 


18 Bodzce ekonomiczne ... , op. cit., p. 102. 


Moreover, the associations shirked risk, lacked 
drive, and were often accused of wearing depart- 
mental blinders. Now these bureaucratic-minded 
agencies are being placed in charge of streamlining 
Polish industry. They hardly seem fit to assume 
the responsible tasks of socialist entrepreneurs. 


Who, then, is ready to assume these tasks? In 
the earlier-cited survey of East-Central European 
countries, planning officials in Czechoslovakia—a 
more industrially advanced country than Poland— 
were asked who could play the role of socialist 
entrepreneurs in their decentralized economy. The 
answer was: “There are none qualified—and that’s 
bad.” One explanation advanced by the survey 
author was that in Soviet-type economies enterprise 
managers are still not allowed to perform the typical 
entrepreneurial functions of risk-bearing, of decid- 
ing what to produce and at what price to sell. 
Another, related reason is that, at least in Poland, 
many factory managers, even if assigned such func- 
tions, might not be willing or able to exercise them 
adequately. In the late 1950’s, only 23 percent of 
Polish factory managers had higher education, and 
four out of ten had nothing more than grade-school 
education. By 1964, the situation had improved 
significantly, suggesting that the chances for de- 
centralization to work are relatively better now than 
before. Nevertheless, even today less than 50 per- 
cent of enterprise head managers and only two out 
of ten chief accountants are graduates of higher 
educational establishments, while three out of ten 
chief engineers still lack engineering education.’® 


Polish managers are said to approach the re- 
forms “with cautious enthusiasm.” *° Caution ac- 
tually seems to overshadow enthusiasm, and the 
implantation of the new guidelines promises to 
involve a long and painful learning process. Never- 
theless this process itself, with its new emphasis on 
economic rationality, the defetishization of growth 
for growth’s sake, and the search for efficiency, may 
have useful side-effects. In Adam Sarapata’s 
words, “‘a factory produces more than goods alone; 
it also produces social relations, attitudes, opinions 

. .’*! Effects in these areas may in the long run 
be more vital than the economic fruits of reform. 


An interesting question arises in this connection 
concerning the future role of the party. In Poland 
as elsewhere in the Soviet bloc, the party apparatus 


19E. Lipinski, Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 51-52. 1958; J. 
Burzynski, Polityka, No. 31, 1965, p. 7; A. K. Wroblewski, 
ibid., No. 37, 1965, p. 8. 

20 Z. Szeliga, loc. cit. 


21 In Bodzce ekonomiczne .. . , op. cit., p. 497. 
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— Dlaczego nie uruchamiacie tej fabryki? a 708 Ryle Ciphers 


— Bo nie mamy funduszéw na kladke... 


—'‘‘Why don’t you activate this factory?” 
—"‘Because we don't have the funds for 
a footbridge. . . .” 


—From Szpilki (Warsaw), 
Oct1.7,.1965: 


has developed more and more into a machine for 
mobilizing national resources and generating econo- 
mic growth, tasks in which it used to excel. Now, 
however, the emphasis is shifting from the mobiliza- 
tion of resources to their intensive utilization, from 
growth to efficiency, from carrying out commands 
to forecasting market demands. To the proud 
slogan, “There is no fortress which the Bolsheviks 
will not storm!” the current reforms seem to add a 
postscript, “Yes, but at what cost?” The traditional 
attitude that a target must be met, almost regardless 
of its economic, social and human cost, is chang- 
ing. Targets are to be defetishized, and planning is 
to become more scientific. 

In this changing situation, scientists, economists, 
market researchers, and such appear likely to gain 
in importance as compared with the party ap- 
paratchiks. The bureaucrats’ resistance to the re- 
forms may therefore reflect their vested interest as 
much as it does mere inertia. Can the party’s 
machine a gouverner assume the functions of a 
machine for profit-making? The job seems to call 
for Communist professionals rather than _profes- 
sional Communists, but it is still the latter who keep 
crowding the corridors of power. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


Marxism and Marxology 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The recently revived interest in and preoccupation with Marx’s 
theories and doctrines—which sometimes goes by the name of “Marxology”—is il- 
lustrated as well as discussed in the articles below. The first represents a traditional in- 
quiry into the significance of one aspect of the history of Marxism—namely, its “trans- 
formation . . . into what is known as Marxism-Leninism.” The second article examines 
the causes of the current interest in “the young Marx,” calling out attention to the po- 
litical benefits (especially for Communist countries) of the new interpretations, and 
at the same time analyzing their historical validity. The third article reports on a 
scholarly conference on Marxism, held in April of this year at Notre Dame University 
in Indiana, and attended by Marxist, non-Marxist, Western, and East European Marxo- 
logists alike. The reader is also referred to two other pieces in this issue relating to 


Marxism—by Stanley Rothman (p. 51) and Karoly Nagy (p. 72). 


The Transmutations 


of a Doctrine 


ocialism in general, and Marxism in parti- 
cular, arose as a critique of bourgeois society. It 
later became the theory of the European labor 
movement, and in the Soviet orbit it has additionally 


Mr. Lichtheim is one of Britain’s leading political 
scientists and writers, and the former editor of 
Twentieth Century (London). He is the author of 
Marxism in Modern France (New York, Columbia 
University Press), published earlier this year. 
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By George Lichtheim 


assumed the function of an official ideology sanc- 
tioning a new order only tenuously linked to the 
aims of the socialist pioneers. This process has 
often been described. In what follows, I am con- 
cerned with only one of its aspects: the transforma- 
tion of Marxism into what is known as Marxism- 
Leninism, and specifically the status of those ele- 
ments of classical Marxism which reappear in 
Leninism as the sanction of an activist and volun- 
tarist praxis. Only brief attention can be given to 


the Marxian heritage insofar as it entered into 
Western democratic socialism. Our problem is 
Leninism, and the situation that made it possible 
for Lenin to stand Marx on his head without ap- 
pearing to have infringed the canon of orthodoxy. 


The first essential is to define the term “Marxism” 
in such a way as to get round the difficulty of having 
to decide whether one is talking about a movement 
or a theory. This is best done by seeing it as a 
“project.” A project is something that gets under 
way when an individual, or a group of people 
decide to make a new start. Uniting theory and 
practice, the project depends on favorable circum- 
stances if it is to transform itself into a “move- 
ment.” What keeps the movement going is just 
this synthesis of theorizing and practical activity: 
not just contemplative reflection upon an external 
process going forward under its own steam. The 
project may be related to an ongoing process, but 
it implies an end to be attained. Its initiators may 
disclaim any purpose beyond that of clarifying the 
aims of the movement: the fact remains that they 
are injecting an element of consciousness into the 
situation, trying to regulate the current of history, 
superimposing upon it the intellectual order of a 
unifying principle. Whatever may be dogmatically 
affirmed—at a later stage of the movement—about 
the nature of thought in general, this kind of think- 
ing does not simply “reflect” the external world, 
but rather tries to reshape it. No critic of existing 
institutions ever supposed that his own freedom 
was limited to contemplation. By its nature the 
exercise of critical thought involves some distinc- 
tion between what is merely given and what ought 
to exist. 


If this is true of all revolutionary movements, 
it is true a fortiori of Marxism, which came to birth 
under the twofold sign of Hegelian philosophy and 
the historic impulse given to European thought by 
the French Revolution. Marx was enough of a 
Hegelian to believe that the actual world is a carica- 
ture of the real or rational world. Insight into the 
historical process is given by philosophy, though the 
later Marx (and even more so Engels) preferred 
to call it “science.” Even in its popularized form, 
this approach still differs from positivism in that it 
affirms the need to transcend the data of experience 
through an imaginative grasp of the historical 
totality in which they are embedded. 

Consciousness and progress are thus related to 
each other: Marxism assumes (as does liberalism) 
that there is a human essence which comes to ful- 
fillment in history; where it differs from liberalism 
is in taking a dialectical, or “catastrophist,” view of 


the process whereby this aim is ultimately attained. 
Moreover, it locates the historic agent of the final 
transformation in the proletariat. History is kept 
going by class struggles, and the proletarian class 
interest is viewed as the form in which reason as- 
serts itself as the organizing principle of society. 
What appears to the sociologist as the assertion of 
empirical class interest within existing (bourgeois) 
society is viewed by Marx as the unconscious instru- 
ment of the historical process whereby “alienation” 
is overcome and mankind is “brought to itself.” 


Revolution and Evolution 


When Marxism is described in these terms, it 
appears as the intellectual expression of tendencies 
which—taking their cue from the French Revolu- 
tion—promoted the gradual democratization of 
Western society. In fact, Marxism was able for 
half a century to function as the theory of the 
Social-Democratic movement because both the 
movement and the doctrine were rooted in what 
Marx himself called the “bourgeois revolution.” In 
the Communist Manifesto this link is rendered ex- 
plicit: the proletariat is here described as the spear- 
head of the still incomplete bourgeois revolution, 
though at the same time—by a shift of perspective 
from the short to the long term—it is also treated 
as the predestined gravedigger of the fully-devel- 
oped capitalist society due to arise from that very 
revolution. In 1848 the most urgent task was to 
complete the bourgeois revolution in Germany, and 
the embryonic Communist League frankly en- 
visaged its role as that of pacemaker of a trans- 
formation which would bring the bourgeoisie to 
power. 

By the 1860’s the situation had changed, inas- 
much as capitalism was now firmly established in 
Central Europe and class differences were sharpen- 
ing. Hence the Marx of Capital and of the First 
International no longer thought of the proletariat 
as the vanguard of bourgeois radicalism: he now 
saw it as the antagonist of a fully-developed bour- 
geois society. Between 1864 and 1914, this was 
the standpoint of “classical Marxism.” The fact 
that Engels and Kautsky, after the death of Marx, 
gave a determinist interpretation to his thought— 
and even decked it out with a thoroughly fatalist 
philosophy of history—is of importance because of 
the intellectual problems it caused for later Marxists. 
But in relation to the difference between the Marx 
of 1848 and the Marx of 1864, it is a question of 


the second order. The essential change between 
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these two dates lay in the fact that Marx had be- 
come the theorist of a socialist-democratic labor 
movement. Such a movement presupposed the com- 
pletion of the bourgeois revolution. Where the 
latter was still on the agenda, “classical,” or “ma- 
ture,” Marxism was not applicable. In these areas, 
Socialists had to go back to the Marx of 1848, who 
was really the theorist of a bourgeois revolution. 

It has today become a commonplace that the 
Marxian perspective of revolution is no longer 
relevant to Western Europe and North America, 
for in these regions of fully-developed industrializa- 
tion, the gradual socialization of economic life has 
assumed a non-revolutionary form. Even if it could 
be plausibly shown that full socialization must still 
pass through a political upheaval, the latter would 
necessarily be something quite different from what 
the term “revolution” signified in the last century. 
The model of the bourgeois revolution—which is 
that of the Communist Manifesto—has been left 
behind in all advanced countries; hence the labor 
movements of these countries can today be “Marx- 
ist” only in a non-Communist sense. Their practice 
is bound to be “reformist.” Even the nominally 
Communist parties in Western industrial societies 
are de facto transforming themselves into Social- 
Democratic ones. 


Political Struggle 


It is generally held that this road of develop- 
ment was aborted, so far as Russia was concerned, 
by the Bolshevik revolution; alternatively, one may 
say that since in Russia this particular road was 
not in fact open, Lenin and his party drew the only 
possible conclusion by reverting to the model of 
1848. The resulting paradox—namely that Lenin 
was obliged to represent his coup d’état as a “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” leading to socialism—is 
at the heart of modern communism. What needs 
stressing is that, from the Marxist standpoint of 
around 1905, the coming Russian upheaval could 
not simply be a bourgeois one (because the pro- 
letariat was already too developed); nor a_pro- 
letarian one (because the industrial working class 
was too weak to predominate within a broad demo- 
cratic movement). It would therefore have to be 
sut generis: a belated bourgeois revolution in a 
backward country, and at the same time an anticipa- 
tion of the socialist transformation. The disputes 
to which this perspective gave rise are well known. 
Here we are concerned with the role of Lenin, and 
with his status within the general Marxist tradition. 
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The proper procedure, it seems to me, is to begin 
by asking what was the role that Marx in 1848 
assigned to the factor of consciousness in the coming 
political upheaval. This approach is at variance 
with the customary scholastic habit of analyzing 
his remarks (in the Preface to the 1859 Critique 
of Political Economy) about the relation of econo- 
mic change to the so-called superstructure. His- 
torical materialism is a fascinating theme for 
sociologists, but its analysis does not help one much 
in trying to determine what Marx thought about 
the strategy of revolution. His views on this topic 
underwent changes that are independent of his 
theorizing about long-run processes. In general one 
may say that he identified “consciousness” with 
critical awareness of the existing state of affairs, 
which latter, of course, included everything: ideol- 
ogies as well as material circumstances.' The rela- 
tionship of critical (scientific) theory to the incho- 
ate political mass movement was conceived on the 
analogy of the mind’s relationship to the body. 
The steering function was not regarded as some- 
thing external to the body. Socialist theory does not 
impose its own aims upon the movement, but 
clarifies the movement’s aims precisely by render- 
ing them conscious. It does not tell the workers 
what the theorist wants them to do, but what they 
themselves want to do. 

In the Manifesto this assumption is spelled out 
in relation to the vanguard itself. The Communists 
“do not form a separate party opposed to other 
working-class parties.” Their task is to represent 
“the common interest of the entire proletariat, 
independently of all nationality . . . they always 
and everywhere represent the interests of the move- 
ment as a whole.” They are “the most advanced 
and resolute section” in all countries; “‘on the 
other hand, theoretically, they have over the great 
mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly 
understanding the line of march, the conditions, and 
the ultimate general results of the proletarian move- 
ment.” 

Thus the directing function is incarnate in 
a general staff whose relation to the revolution- 


1 Introduction to a Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right 
(1844): “As philosophy finds its material weapons in the pro- 
letariat, so the proletariat discovers its intellectual weapons 
in philosophy . . .” See also The Holy Family (1845): “It is 
not a matter of knowing what this or that proletarian, or even 
the proletariat as a whole, conceives as its aim at any par- 
ticular moment. It is a question of knowing what the prole- 
tariat is, and what it must historically accomplish in accord- 
ance with its nature.” Cf. T. B. Bottomore and M. Rubel, Karl — 
Marx—Selected Writings (London, 1956), pp. 232-33. 


ary army is conceived in intellectualist terms. In 
the evolution of the Socialist movement between 
1864 and 1914, this potentially elitist concept dis- 
appears, to make room for the orthodox democratic 
attitude which denies to theory any function other 
than that of serving practical needs. There is no 
longer a “vanguard” with directing functions, 
merely a loose assemblage of theorists (economists, 
sociologists, political scientists, etc.) who “spe- 
cialize in generalization,” without for that reason 
possessing the status of a “general staff.” 

If we now turn to Russia and inquire how far 
the Marxian attitude was operative in the Russian 
Marxist movement, we are up against the difficulty 
of having to establish what Marxism meant to 
Plekhanov and Lenin, both of whom shared certain 
basic attitudes with their Populist predecessors.’ 
Clearly, in view of what has been said, neither 
Plekhanov nor Lenin, nor indeed any Russian 
Marxist (with the possible exception of the small 
“Economist” group around 1900) could be ex- 
pected to be wholly satisfied with the kind of 
Marxism which had come into existence after 1864 
and had been formally adopted by the Second In- 
ternational in 1889.° After all, Russia still lacked 
its bourgeois revolution, and hence the Communist 
Manifesto remained a politically relevant document. 
It was relevant, too, in that its somewhat sketchy 
notions on the situation of the proletariat had been 
extrapolated from a state of affairs in which it could 
plausibly be affirmed that the worker was being 
pauperized by the new mode of production. For 
Western and Central Europe around 1900, this was 
ceasing to be true, whence the growth of reformism. 
In Russia there was as yet little danger of reformist 
tendencies sprouting from an appreciation that in- 
dustrial capitalism might lead to a steady rise in 
real wages, but there was a problem of trade-union 
“narrowness.” Above all, there was the danger 
that the labor movement would prematurely “con- 


2 For Plekhanov’s emancipation from Populism, and his con- 
struction of a Marxist platform which was not quite Social- 
Democratic in the German-Austrian sense, see Professor Samuel 
Baron’s recent biographical study, Plekhanov: The Father of 
Russian Marxism (Stanford, 1963). 

3 See J. H. L. Keep, The Rise of Social Democracy in Russia 
(Oxford, 1963), especially p. 54 ff. Reformism clearly was a 
different matter from outright “revisionism” a la Struve, which 
led away not merely from Marx, but from socialism altogether; 
cf. Richard Kindersley, The First Russian Revisionists (Ox- 
ford, 1962), passim. The “Economists” may have been revi- 
sionists in the eyes of their orthodox critics, but they continued 
to regard themselves as (reformist) Social-Democrats, while 
for Struve the critique of Marxism entailed a gradual con- 
version to liberalism. 


tract out” of the political struggle and content 
itself with a purely sectional defense of its interests. 
This would have suited the Tsarist government, as 
in Germany it suited Bismarck, who on these 
grounds had shown some tolerance for the Las- 
sallean wing of the nascent Social-Democratic move- 
ment. Against Lassalle, Marx and Engels had 
insisted that the movement should not be a sec- 
tional one, and should not direct its edge only 
against the manufacturers and their liberal apolo- 
gists. In taking the line that the political struggle 
against the autocracy came first, Plekhanov and 
his immediate associates around 1900 were in the 
central Marxist tradition. 


Enter Russia 


So far, so good. But the Russian situation 
differed from the German in that the labor move- 
ment was still very weak and immature, while the 
political struggle was really being carried on by 
the intelligentsia. In this sense the situation cor- 
responded to that in Western and Central Europe 
on the eve of 1848. It is evident enough from 
his writings of the 1880’s that Plekhanov was aware 
of the dominant role played by the intelligentsia. 
He struggles with the problem in his 1884 pamphlet 
Our Differences,* blames the Populists in general, 
and Tkachev in particular, for making too much 
of the revolutionary intelligentsia as the vanguard 
of the movement, condemns the Blanquist tendencies 
then in vogue among the Narodovoltsi, and in gen- 
eral tries to show that the time for pure intelligentsia 
politics is past. In Socialism and the Political 
Struggle, written a year earlier (1883), the critique 
of Narodism is explicitly related to the issue of 
proletarian emancipation versus intelligentsia rule.° 


4G. V. Plekhanov, Selected Philosophical Works (London, 
1961), Vol. 1, especially p. 166 ff. 

5 [bid., p. 110. “But there is no more difference between 
heaven and earth than between the dictatorship of a class and 
that of a group of revolutionary raznochintsi. This applies in 
particular to the dictatorship of the working class, whose 
present task is not only to overthrow the political domination 
of the unproductive classes in society, but also to do away with 
the anarchy now existing in production. . . . The mere under- 
standing of this task calls for an advanced working class with 
political experience and education. . . . But such a proletariat 
will not allow even the sincerest of its well-wishers to seize 
power. It will not allow it for the simple reason that it has 
been to the school of political education with the firm intention 
of finishing it at some time and coming forward as an inde- 
pendent figure in the arena of historical life, not to pass 
eternally from one guardianship to another.” 
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What a dictatorship on Blanquist lines would in- 
volve is described quite accurately and indeed al- 
most prophetically: 


Either it will have to remain an indifferent spectator of 
the slow decay of the “economic equality” it has estab- 
lished, or it will be obliged to organize national produc- 
tion. It will have to fulfill this task either in the spirit 
of modern socialism, in which it will be hindered by its 
own unpracticality, as well as by the present stage of 
development of national labor and the workers’ own 
habits; or it will have to seek salvation in the ideals of 
‘patriarchal and authoritarian communism,” only modi- 
fying those ideals so that national production is not 
managed by Peruvian “sons of the sun” and their offi- 
cials, but by a socialist caste. But even now the Russian 
people is too developed for anybody to flatter himself 
with the hope that such experiments on it could be 


successful.® 


The interest of this passage (apart from its anti- 
cipatory glimpse of the Stalinist experiment, for 
which unfortunately Russia turned out to be a 
suitable laboratory, though Plekhanov in 1883 
thought otherwise) lies in its clear perception that 
all such dictatorial notions presuppose a seizure of 
power by a conspiratorial organization of the “rev- 
olutionary vanguard,” namely the intelligentsia. 
At the same time, Plekhanov is quite ready to give 
the intelligentsia credit for what it has already 
accomplished by way of pioneering socialist ideas 
among the workers: 


Gur “thinking proletariat” has already done much for 
the emancipation of its motherland. It has shaken abso- 
lutism, aroused political interest among society, sown 
the seed of socialist propaganda among our working 
class. It is intermediary between the higher classes of 
society and the lower, having the education of the former 
and the democratic instincts of the latter. This position 
has eased for it the diversified work of propaganda and 
agitation. But this same position gives it very little hope 
of success in a conspiracy to seize power. [Emphasis 


added. | 


Instead of toying with such notions, the “socialist 
intelligentsia” is advised to pursue the only prac- 
tical aim: “‘to achieve free political institutions on 
the one hand, and to create elements for the setting 
up of the future workers’ socialist party of Russia 
on the other.” This seems plain enough. Still, the 
future workers’ party was to be set up with the 
help, and presumably under the guidance, of the 
“socialist intelligentsia.” This left it open at what 
stage the labor movement would become truly 
autonomous. Plekhanov never quite managed to 
give an unequivocal answer to this question, which 


6 Tbid., p. 114. 
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is why he never quite identified himself with the 
Mensheviks (though on balance he preferred their 
attitude to that of Lenin). 


Enter Lenin 


Where does Lenin stand in this matter? Super- 
ficially the answer is easy: he goes back to Tkachev, 
and consequently to Blanqui. The trouble with 
this statement (which of course was made countless 
times in the factional disputes after 1903) is that 
it elides the very important issues on which Lenin’s 
attitude was simply an extension of Plekhanov’s. 
First, as to the role of the intelligentsia. On this, 
Lenin quite soon demonstrated a good deal of 
historical insight. Thus, in one of his earliest es- 
says, a lengthy review of Struve’s critique of 
Narodism, he has some remarks on the role of the 
intelligentsia in the French Revolution which dis- 
play a realistic understanding of the part played 
by that stratum in what Lenin (like other Marxists ) 
was accustomed to regard as a bourgeois revolu- 
tion. Thus one finds him complaining about a 
Populist author who had casually referred to the 
political triumph of the French bourgeoisie after 
1789, when according to Lenin he should have 
stressed that it was the intelligentsia which led the 
political movement (and was therefore answerable 
for its social consequences) : 


Why does the author say of the French “bourgeoisie” 
that it triumphed at.the end of the last century over the 
nobility? Why is activity that consisted chiefly and al- 
most exclusively of the activity of the intelligentsia called 
bourgeois . . . these personalities surely spoke of their 
love for the people, of equality and universal happiness, 
as the Russian liberals and Narodniks did and are doing 
now? Under these circumstances, can one just see the 
“bourgeoisie” in all this?? 


For Lenin, the point is that the intelligentsia then 
acted as the spearhead of a bourgeois revolution, 
and may do so again, even if it styles itself “so- 
cialist.” Later in the same essay—after noting some 
of Struve’s observations on the role of the Russian 
intelligentsia in general, and the Narodniks in par- 
ticular—he goes on to stress the service rendered to 
bourgeois development in post-1861 Russia by 
those intellectuals who put forward liberal (as dis- 
tinct from Populist) ideas: “the conclusion that 
follows . . . is quite definite, namely that Russia’s 


7“The Economic Content of Narodism” (1894); see Col- 
lected Works, Vol. I, p. 361. 


advanced, liberal, ‘democratic’ intelligentsia was a 
bourgeois intelligentsia. The fact of the intelligent- 
sia being ‘non-estate’ in no way precludes the class 
origin of its ideas.” By the same token, the Narod- 
niks are described as “the ideologists of the 
peasants.” All this is quite in line with Plekhanov. 
After all, everyone in Russia knew that the con- 
flicts between Liberals, Populists, and Marxists were 
arguments within the intelligentsia, though to be 
sure Lenin stressed that the intelligentsia was itself 
the spokesman of class views. 

The locus classicus for the study of Lenin’s ideas 
on the relation of the intelligentsia to the working 
class is the well-known passage in What Is To Be 
Done? (1902). It is difficult to see why this is now 
so often described as an innovation. It was not so 
regarded at the time, and for good reason, since it 
was in line with the previously formed attitude of 
the Russian Marxists, though Lenin’s formulation 
was more precise and “elitist.” * As early as 1897- 
98, he had already expressed himself quite un- 
ambiguously on the subject in a pamphlet which 
obtained the sanction of his elders in Geneva.’ 
The task of the Russian Social-Democrats is here 
described as being “to lead the class struggle of 
the proletariat and to organize that struggle in both 
its manifestations: socialist . . . and democratic 
(the fight against absolutism . . .),” and there is 
no question here of the Social-Democrats represent- 
ing anything but the factor of “consciousness.” 
They are seen as Marxist intellectuals who have 
“adopted the standpoint of the proletariat” (to em- 
ploy a later term). “The socialist activities of 
Russian Social-Democrats consist in spreading by 
propaganda the teachings of scientific socialism, in 
spreading among the workers a proper understand- 
ing of the present social and economic system . . .” 
Social-Democracy “must concentrate its activities 
on the industrial proletariat.” It must do a number 
of other things as well, such as seeing to it that 
the broad political struggle (against the autocracy ) 
is not forgotten, and that the democratic movement 
is pushed to its furthest limit. Fortunately it finds 
in the proletariat a ready-made instrument. “The 
proletariat alone can be—and, because of its class 
position, must be—a consistently democratic, deter- 
mined enemy of absolutism, incapable of making 
any concessions or compromises.” In short, Russia 
stood on the eve of its bourgeois-democratic revolu- 


8 Keep, op. cit., p. 88 ff. 
® Zadachi russkikh sotsial-demokratov; see Collected Works, 
Vol. II, p. 327 ff. 


tion, and the proletariat was the chosen instrument 
for pushing it through.’ 


here is more to the same effect in another 
piece of writing from the following year (1899), 
and here the reader might have obtained a fore- 
taste of the famous formulation of 1902 which 
caused such a storm in later years (though not 
at the time of publication) : 


Social-Democracy is not confined to simple service to the 
working-class movement: it represents “the combina- 
tion of socialism and the working-class movement” (to 
use Karl Kautsky’s definition which repeats the basic 
ideas of the Communist Manifesto); the task of Social- 
Democracy is to bring definite socialist ideals to the 
spontaneous working-class movement, to connect this 
movement with socialist convictions that should attain 
the level of contemporary science, to connect it with the 
regular political struggle for democracy as a means of 
achieving socialism—in a word, to fuse this spontaneous 
movement into one indestructible whole with the activity 
of the revolutionary party.‘1 


This, of course, was not quite what Kautsky had 
meant, nor was it what the mature Marx had meant, 
or what Engels had transmitted to Kautsky. It was 
probably more or less what the authors of the 
Manifesto had in mind for Germany in 1847, when 
in fact they were “Jacobins” employing a revolu- 
tionary strategy centered upon an immature prole- 
tariat. The Marx of the First International (and 
the leaders of the Second) regarded socialist theory 
as the intellectual counterpart of the labor move- 
ment’s practical work, not as something that had 
to be imposed upon the “spontaneous” movement 
from above. In defense of his own position, Lenin 
in 1902 was to quote what Kautsky had said shortly 
before about “modern socialist consciousness” 
having formed in the minds of thinkers who were 
not themselves members of the working class. The 
passage he clearly regarded as most important was 
that in which Kautsky spoke of socialism and the 
class struggle having arisen “side by side, and not 
one out of the other . . . Modern socialist con- 
sciousness can arise only on the basis of profound 
scientific knowledge . . . The vehicle of science 
is not the proletariat but the bourgeois intelligent- 
sta: it was in the minds of individual members of 
this stratum that modern socialism originated, and 


10 Cf. Leopold H. Haimson, The Russian Marxists and the 
Origins of Bolshevism (Harvard, 1955), p. 108 ff. 
11“Qur Immediate Task,” Collected Works, Vol. IV, p. 217. 
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it was they who communicated it to the more intel- 
lectually developed proletarians . . . Thus, social- 
ist consciousness is something introduced into the 
proletarian struggle from without . . ato 

With all this the mature Marx would have been in 
agreement, and indeed Kautsky’s standpoint was 
quite orthodox (apart from being factually correct, 
which is another matter, though not without im- 
portance). The difference lay in the fact that Marx, 
Engels, and Kautsky (one is not quite sure about 
Plekhanov) regarded theoretical guidance of the 
nascent labor movement by theorists of bourgeois 
origin as a purely factual circumstance due to the 
conditions under which the movement had taken 
shape. So far as they were concerned, this kind of 
relationship had a self-liquidating character, and in 
any case it pertained only to individuals. There 
was no question of a non-proletarian stratum de- 
manding a directing role for itself on the grounds 
that socialist theory had arisen within this stratum. 


The Shaping of Bolshevism 


It was indeed undeniable that the general prop- 
ositions making up the corpus of socialism had 
been worked out by thinkers reflecting upon ma- 
terial circumstances which they themselves did not 
share. The theoretical status of these propositions 
thus depended on their being in accordance with 
general scientific thought. But from this it did not 
follow that (to quote Lenin) “there can be no talk 
of an independent ideology formulated by the 
working masses themselves in the process of their 
movement.” '? The proper conclusion was rather 
that theoretical clarification inevitably remained 
the business of theorists of middle-class origin so 
long as the workers were not capable of doing the 
job for themselves, i.e., so long as there was no 
working-class intelligentsia.” 


12 Kautsky, as quoted by Lenin; cf. What Is To Be Done? 
Collected Works, Vol. V, pp. 383-84. 

13 [bid., p. 384. In passing, it may be observed that this use 
of the term “ideology” is misleading, since for Marxists ideology 
is not synonymous with “body of ideas,” but signifies a distor- 
tion of reality. 

14 Lenin tried to meet the point by conceding that, as there 

had already been working-class socialist theorists like Proud- 
hon, so in the future there might be a general rise in the level 
of consciousness enabling the workers “to master general litera- 
ture” (ibid., p. 384n.). But this was an evasion of the issue. 
The question was not how many, or how few, workers could 
turn themselves into socialist-theorists, but whether the intel- 
lectuals were to be regarded as masters or servants of the 
movement. 
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The difficulty in trying to come to grips with 
Lenin’s argument is that he mixed up two different 
lines of thought. In addition to his “elitist” stress 
on the intelligentsia’s role (concealed—even from 
himself—under orthodox-sounding formulations 
about science), there is an emphasis upon the 
crucial role of consciousness or, as he called it, “so- 
cialist ideology.” He had been alarmed by the 
“reformist” stress upon pure practicality, and quite 
correctly scented in it an attempt to confine the 
movement to trade unionism. Since this could not 
by itself overturn the political structure (an argu- 
ment applicable not only to Russia), he was led 
to assert that the “spontaneous development of the 
working-class movement leads to its subordination 
to bourgeois ideology.” Here again it was possible 
to fall back on evidence about trade unionism in 
Britain and elsewhere, but any reader of Marx or 
Engels knows that they were not really worried 
about such temporary aberrations: for them, it was 
just a matter of time until the labor movement 
would be obliged to transcend these limits. Kautsky, 
for all his remarks about socialist theory coming 
to the workers from outside, took exactly the same 
view: once the labor movement was under way, it 
could not help challenging the foundations of bour- 
geois society. As for Rosa Luxemburg, it seemed 
plain to her that Lenin was reverting to Blanquism.”” 


In the extensive literature which surrounds this 
subject, citations from Rosa Luxemburg’s and 
Trotsky’s polemics against Lenin in 1904 take pride 
of place. This is understandable, but it has the 
effect of obscuring the problem of Lenin’s relation- 
ship to Populism, which is really the crux of the 
whole matter. What Lenin, in his 1899 polemic 
against the “Economists,” and later in the struggle 
over the party programme in 1902-03, was trying 
to salvage was the concept of a “vanguard” inde- 
pendent of the “spontaneous” popular movement." 
To Western Marxists this was a dead issue, for Marx 


15 Cf. her article, “Organisationsfragen der russischen Sozial- 
demokratie,” in Neue Zeit (Stuttgart) Vol. II (1904), pp. 484- 
92, 529-35 (reprinted in Die Russische Revolution, ed. Flech- 
theim, Frankfurt, 1963). 

16 For Lenin’s quarrel with the “Economist” group, cf. Keep, 
op. cit., p. 58 ff. Concerning Plekhanov’s share in this debate, 
Keep notes that in his view, since there were various levels of 
consciousness within the working class, “the Party should seek 
to represent only the most advanced stratum. This was a doc- 
trine that paved the way for Lenin’s later exaltation of the 
Party as an organization of the ‘conscious’ elite.” It may have 
paved the way, but what Lenin had in mind was something 
rather different from Plekhanov’s quite orthodox belief that 
the Party should base itself on the politically most enlightened 
strata of the working class. 


had taught them to rely on the automatism of the 
class struggle, though to be sure this did not settle 
the problem of evolving a proper theoretical orien- 
tation. The Russian discussion took a different turn 
for the simple reason that the issue here was still 
the bourgeois revolution. In the Russian context, 
both in 1905 and in 1917, Lenin was able to operate 
with the Populist vocabulary, which distinguished 
“toilers” from “exploiters” in such a way as to 
include the peasants among the “‘toilers.” The 
criterion here was whether individuals labored for 
their daily bread, or whether they lived on the 
sweat of others. This of course was a “Jacobin” 
rather than a Marxist criterion, but precisely for 
this reason it fitted the Russian situation and made 
possible that fusion of Populism and Marxism which 
is the secret of Bolshevism as a political phenome- 
non. 

Orthodox Marxists of the Menshevik persuasion 
had no hope of coming to power, since their doctrine 
committed them to a purely laborist, hence sectional 
standpoint. The Leninist formula of “a revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry” *’ sidestepped the theoretical 
difficulty by leaving it uncertain who was to be the 
dominant factor within this alliance. But anyone 
familiar with the discussions of the 1880’s must 
have known the answer. In the Populist view, the 
“toilers” included not only peasants and workers, 
but also the “toiling intelligentsia” —that is, those 
elements of the stratum who had thrown in their 
lot with “the people.” This of course was not a 
social-democratic concept, but it could be justified 
on Marxist grounds so long as it was understood on 
all sides that the talk was about a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution.’ In 1905 Lenin was quite explicit 
about it. Two Tactics (published in August of that 
year) is all about the coming bourgeois revolution. 
In consequence, he could say with a good con- 
science, “. . . the only force capable of gaining a 
‘decisive victory over Tsarism’ is the people, i.e., 
the proletariat and the peasantry. . .” ** 


do not know whether one should describe this 
“recovery, or rediscovery, of the revolutionary po- 
tentialities of the muzhik” as a “landmark in the 
development of Marxist thought in Russia.” '® I 


17 Two Tactics, in Selected Works (London, 1947), I, p. 381. 
18 J bid. 
19 Keep, op. cit., p. 195. 


should prefer to describe it as a fusion of Narodism 
with Marxism. Of course, Lenin could and did 
justify himself by stressing that Marx had on some 
occasions himself provided the intellectual tools for 
such a fusion. What he failed to see was that the 
political equation to which he committed his party 
would come out only if the “toiling intelligentsia” 
kept control of the movement. Or perhaps he did 
see it. It is difficult to tell. Certainly he did not 
accept the Menshevik criticism that by his strategy 
he was subordinating the labor movement to the 
political dictation of another social stratum.” 

Finally, let us look at Plekhanov’s considered 
opinion in 1905, after he had broken with Lenin 
and recovered from his temporary relapse into his 
own earlier elitism: 


- even now rather strange views are spread among 
the Russian Social-Democrats as far as the political tasks 
of the working class are concerned. It suffices to recall 
the talk about the seizure of power by the Social- 
Democrats during the now impending bourgeois revo- 
lution. The supporters of such a seizure forget that the 
dictatorship of the working class will be possible and 
opportune only where it is a case of a socialist revolution. 
These supporters (who rally round the paper Proletary) 
are returning to the political standpoint of the late 
Narodnaya Volya trend, The founders of scientific social- 
ism had a different view of the seizure of power. “The 
worst thing that can befall a leader of an extreme party,” 
says Engels “. . . is to be compelled to take over a goy- 
ernment in an epoch when the movement is not yet ripe 
for the domination of the class which he represents, and 
for the realization of the measures which that domina- 
tion implies. . . . Whoever is put into this awkward 
position is irrevocably lost.” 

It would be useful for Lenin, and the Nietzcheans and 
Machists surrounding him, to give this some thought. 
But there are grounds to fear that these “‘supermen”’ 
have lost the ability to think.?1 


It must have been painful for Lenin to hear his 
followers (who then included Bogdanov) described 
as “Nietzscheans and Machists,” with the obvious 
implication that he was himself perhaps not quite 
sound on dialectical materialism. Apart from this 
solitary flash of inspiration (or irrelevancy), Plek- 
hanov’s argument is somewhat conventional but 
orthodox enough, given the usual social-democratic 
assumptions. Whether these assumptions were quite 
relevant to the Russian situation in 1905—or for 


20 This became the Mensheviks’ view after Axelrod opened 
their eyes on the subject in 1904 (cf. Keep, p. 143), but they 
had not perceived it when What Is To Be Done? was published. 

21G. V. Plekhanov, “Notes to Engels’s book L. Feuerbach” ; 
cf. Selected Philosophical Works Vol. 1, p. 507. The citation 
is from the second edition of Plekhanov’s translation of Engels’s 
study, originally published in 1892. In 1905 Plekhanov revised 
it and took the opportunity to incorporate the above passage. 
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that matter in 1917—is another matter. The pas- 
sage just quoted makes it clear that Plekhanov was 
resigned to the prospect of a “classical” bourgeois 
revolution, in which the working class would act 
as the radical wing of the democratic movement. 
In the controversy over this topic, all concerned 
could fall back upon opinions uttered by Marx and 
Engels, including Marx’s well-known views on the 
future of the Russian village commune. The ques- 
tion who was the better Marxist is meaningless; all 
one can say is that the Mensheviks were Marxist 
Social-Democrats, and Lenin was not—or at any 
rate he was more than a Social-Democrat. His 
strategy implied a conscious will to power, and a 
subconscious readiness to turn revolutionary social- 
ism into the instrument of a political dictatorship 
over the working class. Left-wing socialists like 
Luxemburg sensed this, though they did not ques- 
tion his bona fides. 

In the end, the whole matter comes down to the 
fact that Leninism was a political novelty. If in 
some respects it went back to Blanquism, and even 
to Jacobinism, it also anticipated the totalitarian 
dictatorships of the future. Today we know that 
the Mensheviks were wrong in holding that it was 
impossible to transcend the bourgeois framework, 
just as Lenin was mistaken in thinking that the 
dictatorship could take a shortcut to the classless 
society. Bolshevism was destined to become the 
instrument of an industrial revolution carried 
through by a new ruling stratum, for whom Lenin’s 
elitist concepts provided an adequate ideological 
self-justification. 


From Class to Party 


In what has been said so far, the stress has fallen 
on the innovation Lenin introduced into the theory 
and practice of Russian socialism. There remains 
the question of how all this relates to Marx, and 
what is Lenin’s place in the Marxian tradition. How 
far did he introduce a new element? One may take 
as one’s text some remarks by a contemporary his- 
torian distinguished for his searching (and by no 
means unsympathetic) study of Marxism-Leninism. 
In his lectures on the philosophy of history, Mr. 
EF. H. Carr has this to say: * 


In Marx, “class,” though not precisely defined, remains 
on the whole an objective conception to be established by 


22 EF. H. Carr, What Is History? (London, 1962), pp. 132-33. 
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economic analysis. In Lenin, the emphasis shifts from 
“elass’? to. “party,” which constitutes the vanguard of 
the class and infuses into it the necessary element of 
class consciousness. In Marx, “ideology” is a negative 
term—a product of the false consciousness of the capital- 
ist order of society. In Lenin, “ideology” becomes neu- 
tral or positive—a belief implanted by an élite of class- 
conscious leaders in a mass of potentially class-conscious 
workers. The molding of class consciousness is no longer 
an automatic process, but a job to be undertaken. 


This appears to be an adequate statement of the 
Leninist standpoint (with a little help perhaps from 
the Lukacs of History and Class Consciousness ) ,”* 
but for this very reason not a precise account of 
the difference between Marx and Lenin on this sub- 
ject. A minor point can be eliminated right away. 
It is true that Marx speaks of “‘consciousness” where 
Lenin occasionally uses the term “ideology,” but 
this was clearly due to carelessness on Lenin’s part 
and does not signify any sympathy for myth-making 
in the Sorelian sense. Whatever Lenin’s intellectual 
faults and limitations, he was as passionate a be- 
liever in the objectivity of truth as Marx himself. 
He had no time for the relativism that was to be- 
come the fashion at a later day. Socialism—spe- 
cifically Marxian socialism—was to him not an 
“ideology” in the Sorelian sense, but the truth— 
though a truth that could be perceived only by 
people who had adopted a standpoint outside bour- 
geois society. What, in one of his unpublished 
writings, he called “the living tree of living, fertile, 
genuine, powerful, omnipotent, objective, absolute 
human knowledge” ** was the source of truth, ob- 
jective insight into history, though its attainment 
presupposed a readiness to adopt a particular stand- 
point—the Marxist one. Let us pay Lenin the 
compliment of taking him ‘seriously and not mixing 
him up with Sorel and his fascist progeny. Lenin 
was in some respects an elitist, but he was also a 
rationalist. The truths he wanted his party to in- 
culcate were not ad hoc beliefs, but derivations of 
Marxist theory. 

The point about the shift of emphasis from the 
class to the party is the really important one. Lenin 
did introduce such a shift, though unintentionally 
and without realizing how far removed his approach 
was from the Marxian. Not that Marx had thought 
of the emergence of class consciousness as “an auto- 
matic process”: he regarded it as an aspect of the 
class struggle. There was a dialectic of circum- 


23 Cf. Morris Watnick’s analysis of this work in Survey 
(London) January 1959, p. 75 ff. 

24“On the Question of Dialectics”: see Philosophical Note- 
books, in Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 363. 


stances and political action, being and conscious- 
ness, which in the long run was bound to promote 
the growth of class consciousness to the point where 
the anticipations of socialist theory became the 
common property of the entire working class; at 
this point the theorist might well consider his task 
accomplished. In the Leninist perspective—fore- 
shortened by the exigencies of the political struggle 
and the imminent approach of a revolution in a 
backward country with an immature proletariat— 
this dialectic took on the form of conflict between 
rival political parties (and even between rival fac- 
tions of the revolutionary party) for the leadership 
of the inchoate mass movement. Lenin’s elitism 
was the outcome of a situation in which socialist 
consciousness was incorporated not in the actual 
empirical labor movement, not even in a sizable 
minority of that movement as in the West, but in 
the “classless” intelligentsia. The Mensheviks had 
drawn back when they perceived the implications 
of this fact; they were prepared to wait. Lenin was 
not. His understanding of Marxism did not exclude 
action designed to force the pace of history. Such 
action required a force willing and able to act as a 
“vanguard,” i.e., to run ahead of the mass move- 
ment. That at any rate was how he saw it. 


In reality, the term “vanguard”—with its implica- 
tion that it was simply a matter of forcing the pace 
and giving battle at a point in time chosen in 
advance of circumstances visible to the whole move- 
ment—concealed a crucial difficulty: the “van- 
guard” was not in fact the most forward section of 
the proletarian army at all, but a “classless” force 
which had imposed itself upon an immature work- 
ing class. This was not at all what Marx had in 
mind when he told the nascent labor movement that 
it would get nowhere without an adequate con- 
sciousness of its ultimate aims. In the Marxian 
perspective, the emancipation of the working class 
is very precisely the business of that class itself, and 
not of a revolutionary elite of intellectuals. The 
class no doubt has varying strata of consciousness, 
and socialists are called upon to work with the 
most advanced; but that is all. A party elite which 
embodies a consciousness denied to the class is a 
concept that Marx would not have accepted. 


n fact, of course, Lenin did not formulate the 
matter so clearly. That was left to the Leninists, 
and in particular to outsiders like Lukacs, who for 
this reason had to be cold-shouldered. The treat- 
ment accorded to Lukacs after the appearance of his 


book in 1923 is significant: he had let the cat out 
of the bag and hence had to be repudiated. Quite 
possibly the Communists themselves did not, in 
1923, realize to what they were committed. Most 
of them, after all, had once been Social-Democrats. 
Moreover, they could and did point out that Lukacs 
was philosophically a heretic in that he was a 
left-wing Hegelian rather than a materialist: a 
point which cannot be considered here. Yet so 
far as his politics were concerned, their embarrass- 
ment sprang from the fact that he had gone further 
than Lenin in making explicit the inherent implica- 
tions of the new status allotted to the party: the 
kind of Marxism he postulated had an authoritarian 
ring. With its elevation of the “vanguard” to the 
role of an independent historical entity which alone 
embodied the true consciousness of the revolution, 
Lukacs’ version of Leninism stood at the furthest 
possible remove from Rosa Luxemburg’s romantic 
exaltation of the mass movement—that reliance 
upon “spontaneity” in which Lenin had seen the 
greatest of all dangers. More radically Leninist 
than Lenin himself, Lukacs got rid of the residual 
democratic element in Lenin’s thinking which had 
prevented the Bolshevik leader from asserting that 
the party alone possessed the truth, and that its 
ideological purity could be guaranteed only by a 
self-constituted central authority: ultimately a 
standpoint not far removed from the spiritual au- 
thoritarianism of a hierarchical church.” 


If one abstracts from the philosophical vocabu- 
lary in which the Lukacs controversy of 1923-24 
was wrapped, one may say that Lukacs had antici- 
pated the subsequent Stalinist discovery that the 
proletariat is a counterrevolutionary class which 
must be held down by force. The full implications 
of this state of affairs burst upon the world only at 
the time of the Hungarian uprising in 1956, when 
Lukacs—not for the first time—gave evidence of 
personal inconsistency in that he _half-heartedly 
sided with the rebels, thus repudiating the implica- 
tions of his own elitism. Since the loudly con- 
demned heresy of 1923 had meanwhile become the 
esoteric faith of the Stalinist leadership (not only 
in Hungary), one may say that the philosopher was 


25 For the moral implications of this doctrine, see F. Bor- 
kenau, The Communist International (London, 1938), pp. 172- 
73. Elitism, when given this kind of philosophical sanction, 
usually leads to the doctrine that the elect are free to disregard 
the moral constraints they impose upon others. For the rest, the 
adherents of this new esoteric wisdom could find in Dostoevsky 
some useful hints about the dialectic whereby an infallible 
authority justifies its monopoly of control. 
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belatedly hoist by his own petard. This does not 
imply that Lukacs was not in good faith when in 
1956-57 he tried to recover some of the original 
humanist and democratic sense of Marxism. And 
doubtless the conflict between the state and the 
working class could be rationalized (on paper) as 
a temporary misfortune due to mistakes committed 
by the leadership. The fact remains that Lukacs— 
like every Leninist—had located the higher ration- 
ality in the party, and specifically in its directing 
organs. If these organs now proved incapable of 
guiding the historical process so as to avoid major 
mistakes and calamities, to what authority could the 
theorist appeal? The class instinct of the workers? 
But this meant going back to Luxemburg and 
crediting the “spontaneous” movement with a wis- 
dom not possessed by the leadership. And _ if 
“spontaneity” resulted in a challenge to the politi- 
cal authority such that the whole edifice was in 
danger of toppling, was it not the duty of the party, 
while purging itself and lamenting its errors, to 
suppress the rebellion for the greater good of the 
proletariat itself, as Lenin and Trotsky had done at 
the time of Kronstadt? These are the problems of 
every revolutionary dictatorship; they do not arise 
in a democracy, but then Lenin (and Lukacs) had 
laid it down that the party must not hesitate to 
carry “the revolution” through even if the masses 
were not ready for it. 


The New Vision 


In the history of post-Leninist communism, there 
exists only one consistent alternative to this doc- 
trine which is yet wholly Marxist: the line of 
thought worked out by Antonio Gramsci, cofounder 
and leader of the Italian Communist Party under 
Mussolini, and the only important philosophical 
theoretician, other than Lukacs, whom the West 
European Communist movement has _produced.”° 
Gramsci, as orthodox a Marxist as any in this cen- 
tury, and for good measure a critical reader of 
Hegel and Croce, had conserved the old-fashioned 
faith in the “spontaneous” virtue of his own class 
(unlike most theoretical Leninists, he was of pro- 
letarian origin) which distinguished the pre-1917 
socialist movement; and though he defended the 
Russian revolutionary dictatorship, his own version 


26 Cf. Gwyn A. Williams, “The Concept of ‘Egemonia’ in the 
Thought of Antonio Gramsci,” Journal of the History of Ideas 
(New York), Vol. XXI, No. 4, 1960, pp. 586-99. 
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of Leninism was still infused with the traditional 
belief that the working class can and must emanci- 
pate itself by its own efforts. He did indeed accept 
the Leninist concept of a directing intelligentsia, but 
he saw it as a stratum which has issued from the 
working class and whose “hegemony” translates into 
political terms the slow rise of that class to maturity 
and power. Socialist intellectuals who represent 
(in Gramsci’s terms) the “autocoscienza critica” 
of their own class—the creators of its consciousness 
and the interpreters of its strivings—are something 
rather different from the Leninist vanguard. One 
may say that with Gramsci revolutionary Marxism 
returned to its origins, after having passed through 
the Leninist experience; and it is probably no coin- 
cidence that the Italian Communist Party has be- 
come the fountainhead of “revisionism” and the 
first Communist movement in Western Europe to 
have evolved something like a democratic outlook. 
We are still far from having reached the point where 
the whole Bolshevik experience can be relegated to 
the past, but it is becoming possible to see that, for 
Western Europe anyhow, the Leninist revision of 
Marxism has not been the end of the matter. 
Central to Gramsci’s vision of socialism was the 
distinction he drew between purely political dicta- 
torship and what he called egemonia. This has been 
described as a state of affairs “in which a certain 
way of life and thought is dominant, in which one 
concept of reality is diffused throughout society in 
all its institutional and private manifestations, in- 
forming with its spirit all taste, morality, customs, 
religious and political principles, and all social 
relations, particularly in their intellectual and moral 
connotations.” *" This corresponds to what present- 
day sociologists call “‘a total culture.” Gramsci did 
in fact believe that the socialism of his own days 
was the harbinger of a new way of life for all. He 
was fond of comparing Marxism to the Protestant 
Reformation and the 18th-century Enlightenment, 
which in their different ways had led to the estab- 
lishment of a “new, integrated culture.” Hence it 
did not greatly matter to him if contemporary 
Marxism was philosophically naive: such refine- 
ments could come later. After all, it had taken 
German Protestantism three centuries to develop 


27 [bid., p. 587. 

28 Antonio Gramsci, I] materialismo storico e la filosofia di 
Benedetto Croce (Turin, 1955), pp. 224-25. Cf. H. Stuart 
Hughes, Consciousness and Society (New York, 1958), p. 103. 
In Gramsci’s perspective, Croce’s rejection of Marxism was the 
counterpart of Erasmus’ failure to understand that Luther, for 
all his barbarities, represented an essential step forward. 


from the mental crudities of Luther to the meta- 
physical splendors of Hegel.”* 


nstead of going into the question of how far 
Gramsci was justified in drawing this sort of parallel, 
let us note that Marxism did constitute a total break 
with existing reality and a vision of something like 
a “new eon.” Even in its later, positivist and Social- 
Democratic phase, it conserved a consciousness of 
representing not just one viewpoint among others, 
but a (theoretical and practical) standpoint su- 
perior to that of all other contemporary parties and 
schools. This necessarily implied that the socialist 
movement was something more than the expression 
of labor’s sectional aims and interests: it stood for 
a total reshaping of society, and ultimately for a 
new view of the human condition itself. This was 
a claim which revisionism and reformism tended 
increasingly to abandon, until in the end they ac- 
commodated themselves to a state of affairs—ofh- 
cially known as pluralism—in which the socialist 
movement had simply become one political party 
among others. It is true that this still implies an 
absolute, namely democracy or, if one prefers it, 
political freedom: the various conflicting parties 
and viewpoints are harmonized through the demo- 
cratic process, whose defense is the common bond 
holding society together. In this sense the Social- 
Democratic movement in the West may be said to 
have attained its goal. It must be clear, however, 
that for socialists who call themselves Marxists this 
cannot be called the consummation of their tradi- 
tional aim. A sectional movement with an “ideol- 
ogy” relativized in the competition with other ide- 


ologies is not a “total culture.” The latter implies 
at the very least the acceptance of a new viewpoint 
by the intellectual elite, and a more or less conscious 
effort on its part to reshape the whole of society. 

If this concept is the link between Gramsci and 
Lenin, it is also the weak link in the chain of causa- 
tion that has transformed the socialist—and subse- 
quently the Communist—movement from a univer- 
sal into a sectional one. It may of course be held 
that the last word has not yet been spoken, but it is 
already clear that Marxism cannot (in Western 
Europe anyhow) hope to make further progress 
unless it sheds its Leninist crudities. On Gramsci’s 
analogy, one will have to say that the “Lutheran” 
phase of the “Reformation” is now closed. If Marx- 
ism is to have a future, in other words, if it is to 
recover the universalism it once possessed, its 
representatives will have to take the difficult step 
from the mere proclamation of the coming revolu- 
tion to an awareness of the actual revolution’s true 
place in European and world history. But can one 
expect such intellectual detachment from political 
functionaries and their tame ideologists?” 


“9 Professor Popper’s well-known work, The Poverty of 
Historicism (1957), is dedicated to the countless victims of 
“the fascist and Communist belief in Inexorable Laws of 
Historical Destiny.” So far as communism is concerned, this 
kind of fatalistic reliance on history was typical of Lenin’s 
democratic opponents, who on these grounds treated his own 
commitment to voluntarism as a departure from orthodoxy. 
Lenin’s favorite quotation was the Napoleonic “On s’engage et 
puis . . . on voit”: hardly a determinist motto. As for fascism, 
its theorists have notoriously exalted the supremacy of Will 
over all “given” historical determinants. One sometimes won- 
ders whether critics of “historicism,” in their understandable 
desire to score points off literary opponents, are not unduly 
inclined to make the evidence fit their formula. 
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Marx’s Second Coming 


By Sidney Hook 


he intellectual historian of the future will be 
challenged by a strange phenomenon of the latter 
half of the 20th century—the second coming of 
Karl Marx. In the second coming, he appears not 
in the dusty frock-coat of the economist, as the 
author of Capital, nor as a revolutionary sans- 
culotte, the inspired pamphleteer of the “Commu- 
nist Manifesto.”” He comes robed as a philosopher 
and moral prophet with glad tidings about human 
freedom valid beyond the narrow circles of class, 
party or faction. In his train flock not the industrial 
workers of the world but the literary intellectuals 
of the capital cities of the world, not the proletariat 
but elements of the professoriat, not the socially 
disinherited but the psychologically alienated, and 
a varied assortment of writers and artists, of ideal- 
istic young men and women in search of a cause, 
some square, some beat, and some Zen. 

Orthodox Marxism professed to be a scientific 
theory of history, but instead of revising its theory 
in the light of historical experience, it clung to its 
doctrines with the tenacity of a religious faith. The 
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doctrines became dogmas, held to be valid no matter 
what. The result was intellectual disaster. 

World War I and its aftermath seriously dis- 
credited Marx’s sweeping view of the class struggle, 
since it demonstrated that nationalistic faiths and 
allegiances were of more overriding importance in 
crucial historical moments than economic class soli- 
darity. The Russian October Revolution gave the 
coup de grace to the theory of historical material- 
ism, for it showed that instead of economics deter- 
mining politics, politics could decisively determine 
economics. 

The revelations of the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, together with the ruthless sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolution, exposed the 
bankruptcy of the Marxist theory of the state. For 
the state refused to wither away when the economic 
foundations of society had been nationalized. In- 
stead it acquired a fierce totalitarian character. 

Despite all this, many of Marx’s insights and 
approaches have been absorbed by current sociolo- 
gical theory and historical research. Marx remains 
one of the titans of social thought. In the eyes of 
the orthodox, such a judgment represents a “bour- 
geoisification” and emasculation of Marx’s work, a 
betrayal of his revolutionary heritage. Marxism 
thereby becomes an ideology in its own special sense 
of that term, a mask of false consciousness, the 
opium of the left-wing intellectuals, and the con- 
solation of the true believer. 

Just as the intellectual remains of Marxism as a 
system were being put to rest, the news of the resur- 


rected Marx began to spread. Its chief sources were 
disaffected intellectuals in Communist satellite coun- 
tries seeking to liberate themselves from the cultural 
straitjacket of Stalinism. Gradually it spread to 
restive elements in the Communist movements of the 
West seeking to make their doctrines more palatable 
to a generation sickened by ideological clichés. It 
has set off a raging debate about the meaning of 
Marxism, and an entire library of new works has 
appeared. 

Influential fellow-travelers who had been politi- 
cally but not philosophically sympathetic to Com- 
munist totalitarianism began to view Marxism dif- 
ferently. Jean-Paul Sartre declared Marxism to be 
the unsurpassable philosophy of our age. In com- 
parison with the sweep and scope of the Marxist 
categorical scheme, he acknowledged the insuff- 
ciency of his own brand of existentialism. Martin 
Heidegger, ex-Naxi spiritual comrade-in-arms, who 
had hailed “the greatness and glory” of Hitler’s 
revolution, solemnly greeted Marxism as the pro- 
foundest philosophy of our time because of its recog- 
nition of the historicity of history. A number of 
lesser figures inside the academy and out have been 
heralding Marx’s thought as still valid, as a fusion 
of moral prophecy and scientific knowledge, of the 
logic of passion and the wisdom of cooperative 
action. 


The Young and the Passionate 


All of these reinterpretations are based upon 
some youthful manuscripts of Marx which he had 
left to “the gnawing criticism of mice,” and which 
were published only in the early 1930’s under the 
editorial title “The Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts.” They were written in 1844, when Marx 
was all of 25 years of age, and are hardly intelligi- 
ble except in relation to the writings of Hegel, 
Feuerbach, Hess, and the young Hegelians. Had 
they been written by anyone other than Marx, little 
attention would be paid them. But the fetishism 
of Marx, the post-Stalinist thaw, their exaltation of 
man and criticism of everything which alienates 
man from himself and society—all combine to give 
the manuscripts a historical importance that far 
transcends their intrinsic significance. For they 
bring a message about the nature of man which is 
singularly attractive, which is not distinctive of the 
historical Marx, and which actually was severely 
criticized in the published writings of Marx as un- 
historical and Utopian. The work projects a picture 
of man as one whose original nature has been 


cramped, corrupted and alienated by social con- 
straints, especially but not only by the existence of 
private property, and whose essential quality is 
freedom of expression and a striving for wholeness. 
It stresses the difference between man and things, 
and fears mechanisms, organization, and routines 
as threats to the life of spontaneity. 

It is a conception of man which, tagged out in 
the ruffles and labels of Marxism, serves as a re- 
markable weapon in Communist countries in the 
struggle of independent spirits—philosophers, writ- 
ers, artists, scholars—to liberalize their regimes of 
political oppression, and to emancipate the creative 
mind from the dogmas of the Communist party 
dictatorship. In the presence of the multiple co- 
ercions of a closed Communist society, the phe- 
nomena of human alienation are omnipresent. 
The Marxist texts excoriating the rule of things over 
men sound like denunciations of an economy that 
sacrifices the living generation to soulless produc- 
tion plans, and of a political system that equates 
creative and critical heresy with conspiracy against 
the state. The words of the young Marx, in virtue 
of the authority of his name, reinforced by the 
overtones of obscure but profound-sounding Hegel- 
ian jargon, have an arresting force in all Communist 
countries. 

This use of an Ur-Marx against the canonized 
Marx is natural enough. In cultures where no overt 
intellectual opposition to Marxism is tolerated, any 
criticism, in order to get a hearing, must be pro- 
claimed in the name of Marx, the ruling intellectual 
deity. 

Against the simple dogmas of historical material- 
ism, against the terror of the police state, the appeal 
is to a spiritual existentialism, to freedom tout court 
against any constraint on self-expression, to a 
humanism in which Freud sits closer to Marx than 
does Engels. And outside Communist countries, 
the young Marx enables young minds to be ultra- 
revolutionary against the establishment, without 
having to approve of Communist dictatorship or 
to take intellectual responsibility for any of Marx’s 
discredited theories. 


Strategy and Historical Truth 


Although our sympathies must go out to those 
who seek to unchain the mind from the bonds of the 
party line in every field, it is necessary to distinguish 
between an effective political strategy and the 
historical truth. The situation is roughly this: One 
kind of revision of Marx, originally undertaken for 
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political purposes, is being corrected by another 
revision. The first revision was undertaken by Lenin 
and reached its apogee under Stalin as the system 
of Marxism-Leninism. The second revision cannot 
with political safety undo the disastrous surgical 
operation performed on the body of Marx’s thought: 
viz., the transformation of the concept of socialist 
democracy into the dictatorship of the Communist 
party over the proletariat and every other social 
group. Instead, there is a return to what is au 
fond a kind of Rousseau-like anarchism that rejects 
both capitalism and socialist bureaucracy on the 
grounds that Marx himself rejected them. 

The original and unrevised Marx was a humanist, 
a rationalist, a democrat, and a fighter for human 
freedom, and it is not necessary to go to his unpub- 
lished juvenilia to establish this. His mature works 
show this. But he was also a social determinist, an 
economic historian, and a social psychologist, who 


THE YOUNG MARX 


Obscurities and Utopianism 


Communism is the positive abolition 
of Private property, of human self-al- 
ienation, and thus, the real appropria- 
tion of human nature, through and for 
man. It is therefore the return of man 
himself as a social, that is, really human, 
being, a complete and conscious return 
which assimilates all the wealth of previ- 
ous development. Communism as a 
complete naturalism is humanism, and 
as a complete humanism is naturalism. 
It is the definitive resolution of the an- 
tagonism between man and Nature, and 
It is the true 


between man and man. 
solution of the conflict between existence 
and essence, between objectification and 
self-afirmation, between freedom and 
necessity, between individual and spe- 


cies. It is the solution of the riddle of 
history and knows itself to be this solu- 
tion. 


—From Marx's Economic and Political 
Manuscripts (1844), in T. B. Botto- 
more, ed., Karl Marx—Selected Writ- 
ings in Sociology and Social Philos- 
ophy, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., 1956, pp. 243-44. 
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flatly regarded as intellectual rubbish talk about 
alienation and self-alienation as a basis for radical 
social change. Much of this talk, especially among 
the café existentialists of the West, would have 
smacked to Marx of warmed-over porridge served up 
either with Max Stirner’s spicy anarchist sauce or 
Moses Hess’s altruistic goo. Both men were the 
subjects of his savage and often unjust criticism. 

There are, of course, some expressions which 
Marx uses in his unpublished manuscripts and that 
also crop up in his published work, particularly 
about the effects of the division of labor, the wrench 
of industrialization, and the prevalence of commer- 
cial values. All this was the common coin of the 
social criticism of his day, whether feudal or social- 
ist. 

The second coming of Karl Marx is based on the 
view that he believed man had an essential nature 
from which in one form or another all class societies 
have alienated him, estranging him from his fellow- 
men, and thus distorting the character of the human 
species. Presumably only under socialism, indeed 
only under democratic socialism, would man come 
into his own true nature. This view, which is sug- 
gested among several other notions inconsistent 
with each other in the early ““Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts,” is questionable in its own terms. But 
questionable or not, it is flagrantly at odds with 
Marx’s mature thought. For it would follow from 
this view that only socialism is in accordance with 
human nature. 


he irony, as well as the absurdity, of this 
claim may be gauged by the fact that Marx all his 
life had to combat the objection, still heard today, 
that socialism is against human nature, and that 
the project of a world without war, economic ex- 
ploitation, and social injustice is impossible because 
of the operation of invariant natural human traits. 
That is why Marx never lost an opportunity to attack 
the notion that man had a constant or fixed human 
nature. For him, the beliefs that capitalism or 
socialism either violates or fulfills man’s inherent 
nature were opposite forms of absurdity. 

Man’s nature, according to Marx, is found in the 
totality of his social and historical relations. Conse- 
quently, what we find in the biological raw is not 
his human but his animal nature, and even this is 
an abstraction from patterns of cultural behavior. 
Deplore it as we will, every society in which men 
live is compatible with—or, more accurately, is an 
expression of—human nature. One can only speak 


sensibly about human alienation on the basis of a 
postulate that man has an original nature from 
which he has been alienated. Contrast this postulate 
with Marx’s rebuke to Proudhon, who asserted that 
man’s nature is inherently competitive: “M. Proud- 
hon does not know that the whole of history is 
nothing but a continual transformation of human 
nature.” 

The debate over alienation within and without 
Communist countries is revealing the inadequacy 
of all varieties of Marxism to cope with moral 
questions, whether personal or social. The ethics 
of Marxism has been rudimentary, implicit and 
confused. Its program makes an appeal to ethical 
norms asserted to be universally valid. But its 
doctrine asserts that in class. societies all ethical 
values are class-values. What, then, determines the 
validity of ethical values when they conflict? His- 
tory? Then force and guile become the court of 
last judgment. One short step leads to the Leninist 
and Stalinist view that any action is good that 
furthers the victory of the party, which speaks in 
the name of the working class and in behalf of all 


humanity. This end justifies the use of any means to 
achieve it, so that whoever opposes the victory of 
the party is an enemy of humanity. 

Since there is more than one party and more 
than one class and all speak on behalf of humanity, 
this opens up the prospect of unending struggle. In 
their naiveté Marxists used to say that when all 
other classes are killed off except the proletariat, 
the latter will become the party of humanity and 
an objective, universal morality will emerge. But 
alas, even in “classless” societies there are differ- 
ences of interest and in conceptions of the common 
interest. The existence of the secret police exposes 
this simple-minded myth. 

The positive upshot of the great debate over the 
second coming of Marx is the question whether it 
is possible to develop on rational grounds, not from 
party ethics or an ethics of class but from an ethics 
of humanity, a Bill of Rights for all of mankind in 
the light of which we can appraise the ethical be- 
havior of parties and classes, construct a world 
community and reconstruct national communities 
that would live, and let each other live, in peace. 


The Wonders of Marxology 


By Edmund Demaitre 


hether practiced by Marxists or non-Marx- 
ists, Marxology has become the theology of a 
secular religion. Dedicated to the clarification of a 
doctrine which is supposed to provide a complete 
and consistent view of the world, Marxology has 
reached a point where it has its dogmatists, apolo- 


Mr. Demaitre is the author of several books on 
international affairs and political philosophy, among 
them La Paix de la Raison Pure (Stockholm, L’Ave- 
nir, 1944). He last appeared in these pages with “In 
Search of Humanism” (September-October 1965). 


gists, homilists, exegetists, text-critics, didascalists * 
—and even its glossolalists,” or practitioners of the 
so-called “automatic speech.” In accordance with 
the law of dialectics which it is called upon to 
analyze, Marxology also produces exciting heresies 
——the inevitable result of intellectual explorations 


1 Didascalists were the expositors of sacred texts. 

2 Glossolalia, or the “gift of the tongue,” enabled those who 
possessed it to make inspired statements, usually on super- 
natural matters. 
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aimed at distilling the truth from a welter of axio- 
matic and often conflicting statements. 

These were the most significant facts that emerged 
from the international meeting of philosophers, 
sociologists, and students of political science who 
gathered last April at the University of Notre Dame 
in South Bend, Indiana, to discuss the present state 
of Marxism. The scholars participating in the 
meeting came from every part of the world and 
included some from Communist-ruled countries in 
Eastern Europe. The topics ranged from the socio- 
logical relevance of the Marxist concept of aliena- 
tion* to an analysis of the connection between 
Marxism and the Confucianism of Chu Hsi, which 
provided the foundation of Japanese state ideology 
during the Tokugawa period.* The shortest paper, 
six typewritten pages, dealt with Marxism and the 
proletariat,” while the longest, fifty-nine pages, dis- 
cussed Marx’s theory of class domination.® The 
presentation of the papers was followed by discus- 
sions distinguished by a sophisticated combination 
of erudition and urbanity. 

When Catholics and Protestants, Communists and 
non-Communists, Marxists and anti-Marxists, phi- 
losophers and sociologists, meet to discuss complex 
problems in the light of their respective commit- 
ments and ideologies, the areas of disagreement are 
bound to be considerably larger than the areas of 
agreement. In this respect, the meeting at Notre 
Dame University brought no surprise. In fact, the 
participants in the international symposium seemed 
to agree on only one point—namely, that since 
Marxism has proved to be one of the most potent 
forces in the 20th century, it should be studied me- 
thodically in order to clarify both its nature and its 
meaning. 

That this is no easy task was clearly demonstrated 
by the conflicting views expressed by men whose 
thorough knowledge of Marxism cannot be ques- 
tioned. It should be added that the problems dis- 
cussed were not of a political nature. They were 
related to Marxist thought, not Marxist or Commu- 
nist practice. Therefore, the differences between the 
various interpreters of Marxism were not emotion- 


*Gajo Petrovic (University of Zagreb), “Marx’s Concept of 
Alienation.” This and the following footnotes refer to the 
papers presented at the international symposium. 

4 Masamichi Inoki (Kyoto University), “Marxian Socialism 
in the Far East.” 

5 Maximilien Rubel (Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris) , 
“Did the Proletariat Need Marx, and Did Marxism Help the 
Proletariat?” 

® Wlodzimierz Wesolowski (Institute of Philosophy, War- 
saw), “Marx’s Concept of Class and Class Struggle.” 
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ally motivated; they arose from different readings 
of Marx’s thought, from the rather obvious discrep- 
ancies in individual interpretations of what really 


‘constitutes the essence of Marx’s message. 


Problems of Definition 


What is Marxism? Is it a philosophy, an on- 
tology, an economic or political theory? Is it a 
cuideline for a revolutionary Weltanschauung, or a 
canonical blueprint for a system of thought which, 
in Marx’s own words, is to change rather than to 
explain the world? Is Marxism a man-centered or 
a society-centered system? Is it the imaginative 
speculation of a semi-anarchist with strong Hegelian 
inclinations, or a discipline invested with the rigor- 
ous objectivity of the exact sciences? The very fact 
that many such questions came up for discussion 
provided a good measure of the difficulties scholars 
are encountering in trying to define Marxism and 
the role it plays in the modern world. 

Viewed superficially, one’s answer to the ques- 
tion as to the nature of Marxism might seem to 
depend mainly on the ideological orientation and 
background of the person attempting to solve one 
of the greatest intellectual riddles of our time. Thus, 
one would be inclined to assume that a Marxologist 
who is also a Marxist would be bound to hold that 
Marxism is an exact science. This, however, is not 
the case. Even though no Marxist would question the 
validity of Marx’s basic assumptions, not all Marx- 
ists attribute scriptural authority to everything 
Marx ever wrote. To cite a typical example from 
the recent symposium, it was a Communist phi- 
losopher, Professor Gajo Petrovic of the University 
of Zagreb, who stressed that Marx was not a pure 
scientist elaborating neutral (that is, objective) 
concepts designed to describe reality passively as 
it is. 

More decisive than the ideological orientation 
or background of the individual scholars was their 
interest in particular features of Marxism and the 
emphasis they placed on its various aspects. Thus, 
Marxism was described as “‘an ethic of revolution,” * 
“a major political theory,”* ‘a sociological 
theory,” ° “a theory of alienation and Communist 
revolution,” '° “a major social philosophy in the 


7 Wesolowski, op. cit. 

8 Robert C. Tucker (Princeton University), “Marx as a 
Political Theorist.” 

»” Wesolowski, op. cit. 

10 Tnoki, op. cit. 


era of post-Christian secularism,” ‘* and “an atheo- 


cratic structure” modelled on the Christian con- 
cepts of unity between God and Man, original sin, 
and universal redemption ’* (the corresponding 
Marxist concepts being the unity of man and nature, 
private property, and the revolutionary mission of 
the proletariat). Professor Herbert Marcuse was 
rather categorical in accepting Marx’s deterministic 
assumptions,'* while Professor Gerhart Niemeyer 
was no less positive in stating that historical mate- 
rialism played only a small part in Marx’s thought.” 

The main source of confusion seems to be Marx 
himself. Obviously, he did not subscribe to the 
Socratic principle that the examination of every 
phenomenon should begin with defining the terms to 
be used. Like all German philosophers, Marx was 
fond of coining new and rather long words, such as 
the dreaded Vergegenstandlichung, or objectifica- 
tion. But, in contrast to Schlegel or Kant, he quite 
often neglected to provide a concise definition of 
what the new term meant in the particular context 
in which he used it. Significantly, Marx never de- 
fined what constituted a class, even though “class 
struggle” became one of the key concepts of his 
analysis of society and history. 

That this lack of reliable definitions has caused 
considerable misunderstanding in theoretical dis- 
cussions was stressed repeatedly by several scholars. 
Professor Wesolowski cited a typical example of 
misinterpretation resulting from what he described 
as Marx’s and Engels’ habit of “formulating their 
thoughts, so far as their wording was concerned, in 
a more or less loose fashion, like remarks made on 
the margin of polemics. . .” He recalled that be- 
cause the Marxian terms “class rule” and “ruling 
class” are usually understood literally, this has 
resulted in the attribution to Marx of the view that 
in a capitalist society the government merely exe- 
cutes the orders of the capitalist class. This 
amounted to reducing the political process to a 
simple equation between the will of a class and 
government policy. In Wesolowski’s interpretation, 
however, “Klassenherrschaft” (class rule) is a much 
broader concept and refers to more basic phenom- 
ena than merely the current policy of a government. 


11 James L. Adams (Harvard University) , “Is Marx’s Thought 

Relevant to the Christian? A Protestant View.” 

12 Rey. Gaston Fessard, S.J., “Is Marx’s Thought Relevant 
to the Christian? A Catholic View.” 

13 Herbert Marcuse (University of California), “The Obso- 
lescence of Marxism.” 

14 Gerhart Niemeyer (University of Notre Dame), “Marx’s 
Impact on European Socialism.” 


(It should be noted, moreover, that if “class rule” 
has a different meaning than the one generally 
ascribed to it, the concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which Marx likewise neglected to define, 
probably also stands in need of reinterpretation. ) 


**Terminological Abuses”’ 


Difficulties rooted in semantic confusion arose 
not only in connection with words coined and left 
undefined by Marx. The scholars faced similar 
difficulties in dealing with terms which Marx bor- 
rowed from other thinkers without, however, pre- 
serving their original meaning. Professor Kline 
cited an interesting example of what he described 
as “the terminological abuses” perpetrated by Marx 
and other Hegelian revisionists.’ The terms “con- 
crete” and “abstract,” which play an important role 
in Marx’s philosophical writings, were interpreted 
differently by Hegel and by the empiricists. Both 
Marx and Feuerbach used the terms in the empiricist 
sense even when discussing Hegelian problems in 
strictly Hegelian jargon. To clarify matters, Kline 
resorted to a method which would have delighted 
Alfred Korzybsky and the general semanticists; in 
dealing with Marxist concepts of “concrete” and 
“abstract,” he indexed them “concrete (H)” or 
“concrete (E),” “abstract (H)” or “abstract (E),” 
according to the Hegelian or empiricist sense in 
which they should be understood. 

It should be noted that, in spite of their often 
esoteric connotation, the semantic explorations un- 
dertaken by Marxologists are more than intellectual 
games designed to perplex the uninitiated and de- 
light the experts. Marxism is presented by many 
of its supporters as the basis of a closed system 
which, after being perfected by Lenin, sums up 
with scientific precision the laws which clarify the 
meaning and determine the evolution of history. 
It is this alleged completeness which accounts in 
great part for the fascination of many intellectuals 
with Marxism.’ The meeting made it abundantly 
clear that in examining the Marxist claim to com- 
pleteness and rigor, all investigations should begin 
with eliminating the uncertainties and ambiguities 
which obscure Marxist terminology. 

The same applies to the structural aspects of the 


15 George L. Kline (Bryn Mawr College), “Some Objections 
to Marxist Philosophy.” 

16 Helio Jaguaribe (Harvard University), “Marx’s Impact 
upon Latin America.” 
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Marxist corpus. Where does Marxism begin and 
where does it end? Some Marxologists make a very 
clear distinction between Marx’s and Engels’ theor- 
ies. In Professor Tucker’s view, however, Marxism 
consists of Marx plus Engels. The opinions were 
even more conflicting in regard to the place of the 
young Marx. Should Marxism be examined exclu- 
sively in the light of the writings of the mature and 
old Marx (Das Kapital, Communist Manifesto, The 
Holy Family, etc.), or should his earlier works (The 
German Ideology, Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts, etc.) also be taken into consideration? At 
the Notre Dame meeting, the views expressed 
seemed to crystallize around three distinct positions. 
In Kline’s opinion, Marx’s early writings were 
merely “ingenious adaptations of, and variations 
on, Hegelian themes”; they are neither philosophi- 
cally original nor philosophically profound; they 
tend to truncate or water down what in Hegel was, 
comparatively, more comprehensive and adequate. 
Professor Fetscher, for one, did not share this point 
of view.’ According to Fetscher, it is only in the 
light of Marx’s early writings that one can discover 
the motives which led him to write a critique of 
political economy; and this critique contains im- 
plicitly—and in part even explicitly—that critique 
of alienation and reification which was the central 
thought of the early writings. Finally, Soviet Aca- 
demician E.V. Ilienkov did not agree with either 
of these positions. In his opinion, there is no essen- 
tial difference between the thinking of the young, 
the mature, and the old Marx. What happened was 
simply that the specifically philosophical phrase- 
ology of the early writings was replaced by a more 
concrete phraseology and, in this sense, “a more 
exact and stronger one.” ** 


And What Did Marx Say? 


Significantly, the East European philosophers 
who participated in the meeting were more inclined 
—with certain reservations, of course—to agree 
with Fetscher than with Ilienkov on the role of the 
concept of alienation in Marx’s thought. But on 
this point, too, objective investigations were con- 
siderably hampered by the absence of a definition 
revealing what Marx really meant by alienation. 


17 Tring Fetscher (University of Frankfurt), “The Young 
and the Old Marx.” 

18 E. V. Ilienkov (Soviet Academy of Sciences), “Marx and 
the Western World.” Prof. Ilienkoy was not present at the 
meeting, but his paper was read for him. 
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For, as the Yugoslav philosopher Petrovic put it, 
“there are a number of obscurities and incongruities 
in Marx’s view on alienation,” and this, in turn, 
“makes it impossible to say what Marx really 
thought of alienation without saying many things 
which he actually never thought.” The statement 
was less paradoxical than it seemed on first hearing; 
it suggested the use of a metalanguage (in the phil- 
osophical sense) in clarifying the obscurities in- 
herent in Marxist terminology. The suggestion 
seemed fully justified in view of the conflicting 
interpretations Petrovic cited to illustrate the con- 
fusion that prevails in regard to alienation as well 
as disalienation. 

In the opinion of orthodox Communists, aliena- 
tion is the result of private ownership of the means 
of production and has generally ceased to exist in 
the so-called socialist countries where the means of 
production have passed into collective ownership. 
According to this interpretation, whatever aliena- 
tion still persists in the socialist countries can be 
attributed only to “individual insanity” or ‘“‘rem- 
nants of capitalism.” Petrovic, however, stressed 
that Marx would not agree with such views. Accord- 
ing to Petrovic, alienation is a phenomenon found 
in both individuals and human societies, and it 
dominates not just this or that side of man’s life, 
but the whole man. The solution lies in changing 
social relations so that men will change their own 
nature. The conclusion seemed to establish some 
kind of bridge between the thought of the young 
Marx and Sartrean existentialism—a tendency 
which Kline considered incompatible not only with 
Marxism but also with existentialism. 


The crux of the problem is, of course, how Marx 
viewed the individual, his relation to society, and, 
in a larger sense, his role in the universal drama 
which moves toward the emergence of a Communist 
society and “the end of history.” Did Marx con- 
sider the individual a quantité négligeable? Or was 
his system designed to promote the happiness and 
dignity of the individual? In examining these ques- 
tions—at least indirectly—Karel Kosik of the In- 
stitute of Philosophy in Prague made one of the 
most imaginative and challenging contributions to 
the debates.'® According to his analysis, the prob- 
lem should be approached by ascertaining first how 
history is made. Is it made by great individuals, 
the so-called heroes of history, or by supra-individ- 
ual, supra-natural forces? Do these forces emanate 


19 Karel Kosik (Institute of Philosophy, Prague), “The 
Individual and History.” 


from God, as most religions agree? Are they iden- 
tical with the so-called “World Spirit” which, ac- 
cording to Hegel, realizes itself in history? Or are 
they to be equated with what Marxists usually 
describe as “the forces of production’’? 

In Kosik’s opinion, all theories which try to 
identify the driving forces of history have very 
much in common; they condition one another and 
they “percolate.” Their common feature is that 
they consider the making of history a privilege 
granted to some selected factors. But, according to 
Kosik, these theories have failed because of their 
inability to solve the relationship between the gen- 
eral and the particular in a satisfactory manner. 
Consequently, the Prague philosopher submitted a 
theory of his own which would solve the difficulty 
within the framework of Marxist thinking. The 
theory rests on remarks by Marx and the German 
philosopher Schelling, who referred to history as 


a drama in which each individual plays a definite 
role. Schelling and Marx interpreted differently, of 
course, how the drama was to be acted out and what 
its outcome should be. In any case, according to 
Marx’s interpretation of history as Kosik recon- 
structed it, the outcome of history—that is, the 
victory of reason or non-reason, of freedom or 
slavery, of progress or obscurantism—is never de- 
cided outside history, but only within history and 
its events. That is why the elements of uncertainty, 
incalculability, openness, and _ inconclusiveness 
which appear to activate individuals, in the form of 
tensions and stresses that cannot be foreseen, are 
the constituent components of real history. The 
victory of reason is never decided definitively at 
any point, for such a solution would mean the 
annulment of history. 

While the explanation was ingenious, it did not 
offer a satisfactory solution to the problem. For 


Engels and the Sources of Confusion 


September 21-22, 1890: 


Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for 
the fact that the younger people sometimes lay 
more stress on the economic side than is due to it. 
We had to emphasize the main principle vis-a-vis 
our adversaries, who denied it; we had not 
always the time, the’place, or the opportunity to 
give their due to the other elements involved in 
the interaction. 


July 14, 1893: 


. . » One more point is lacking, which, how- 
ever, Marx and I always failed to stress enough 
in our writings and in regard to which we are 
equally guilty. That is to say, we all laid, and 
were bound to lay, the main emphasis, in the 
first place, on the derivation of political, juridi- 
cal, and other ideological notions, and of actions 
arising through the medium of these notions, 
from basic economic facts. But in so doing we 
neglected the formal side—the ways and means 
by which these notions, etc., come about—for 
the sake of content. 


January 25, 1894: 


We regard economic conditions as that which 
ultimately conditions historical development. . . . 
Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, liter- 
ary, artistic, etc., development is based on eco- 
nomic development. But all these react upon one 
another and also upon the economic basis. It is 
not that the economic situation is cause, solely 
active, while everything else is only passive effect. 
There is, rather, interaction on the basis of eco- 
nomic necessity, which ultimately always asserts 
itself. . . . Men make their history themselves, 
only they do so in a given environment, which 
conditions it, and on the basis of actual relations 
already existing, among which the economic rela- 
tions, however much they may be influenced by 
the other, the political and ideological relations, 
are still ultimately the decisive ones, forming the 
keynote which runs through them and alone leads 
to understanding. 


—From ‘‘Letters on Historical Material- 
ism,"’ by Friedrich Engels, in Lewis S. 
Fever, ed., Marx and Engels—Basic 
Writings on Politics and Philosophy, 
New York, Anchor Books, Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 1959, pp. 399-400, 407- 

08, 410-11. 
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Mr. Kosik’s theory, instead of solving the problem, 
so to speak displaces it. If the flow of history 
cannot be determined by forces outside it, what 
proof is there that it can be determined by elements 
within it? The only “proof” would seem to be 
Marx’s assertion that because of the dialectical 
nature of development, history has to take a de- 
termined course. But determined how? On this 
point there is no agreement among Marxists. As 
Wesolowski pointed out in his lecture, Marx wav- 
ered between a moderate and an extreme determi- 
nism. Thus, the question hinges on whether one 
reads the writings of the young or the old Marx. 


What Marx Should Have Said 


As for the individual, his historicity is, in Kosik’s 
opinion, not only his ability to evoke his past, but 
also his ability to integrate in his individual life 
what is generally human. In Kosik’s terminology, 
which rather closely follows that of Hegel, the 
individual has to become autonomous—not in the 
abstract but in the concrete sense. Kosik defined 
autonomy in the following terms: “Autonomy 
means, first, to stand, not to be on one’s knees; 
second, to show one’s face and not hide behind a 
borrowed mask; third, courage, not cowardice; and 
fourth, it means the individual’s ability . . . to 
include the present in the totality of history, so that 
in the present the particular may be distinguished 
from the general, the accidental from the real, the 
barbaric from the human, the authentic from the 
non-authentic.” No better definition could be given 
of the short but expressive word—freedom. 

In raising the question of “autonomy”—or free- 
dom—of the individual, Kosik touched upon an- 
other unsolved problem. If Marxism is an exact 
science, as many of its adherents claim, it contains 
no elements on which Marxist ethics could be built. 
For if, in accordance with Marxist determinism, 
social evolution follows its course inexorably, it does 
not matter what individuals do or do not do. But 
if Marx’s aim was to assure “the development of a 
free, socialized, creative, many-sided, integral, 
autonomous and dignified personality,” then there 
would be room for a system of Marxist ethics. The 
trouble is, as Professor Stojanovic of the University 
of Belgrade explained, that Marx was not entirely 
consistent.*° Some of his texts reveal an internal 
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conflict and tension between moderate and extreme 
determinism. Some of his theories on the moral 
superstructure as determined by the economic foun- 
dation are so overdone, Stojanovic said, that Engels 
found it necessary in his last letters to warn that 
these formulations should not be understool literally. 
This applies particularly to some of Marx’s state- 
ments on the inevitability or necessity of socialism 
—statements which, in Stojanovic’s opinion, are so 
rigid that they verge on fatalism. 

In spite of these difficulties, there are in Marx’s 
teachings sufficient elements to work out what the 
Yugoslav philosopher described as “truly Marxist 
ethics.” Whatever social evolution may be, what is 
absolutely necessary, or inevitable, can still be good 
or bad. Since Marx’s teachings are partly scientific 
and partly ethical, it would be possible to define the 
rules of individual conduct on a strictly Marxist 
basis. Professor Stojanovic’s conclusion was simple: 
Marxist normative ethics should invite and morally 
oblige people to direct all their efforts toward bring- 
ing socialism about; but to be able to do this, the 
Marxist ethics must renounce the extreme determi- 
nistic formulation of Marx. 

Similar ideas have been expressed in the past 
by Italian, French, and Austrian Communist phi- 
losophers, as well as by Adam Schaff, the most 
prominent Communist theoretician in Poland. But, 
here again, the problem is one of emphasis. Even 
if one admits, as many anti-Marxists do, that Marx- 
ism contains humanistic elements, the question re- 
mains whether these provide a sufficiently strong 
basis for the elaboration of an ethical system which 
could be fitted into the organizational framework 
of the Communist states. Another question is 
whether such an ethical system would, or could, 
contribute to the relaxation of the ideological an- 
tagonisms that at present separate the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds. 


The Relevance of Marxism 


In connection with these problems, several schol- 
ars examined the relations between Marxism and 
some of the major religions. In Mme. Héléne Carrére 
d’Encausse’s opinion, Marxism and Islam, viewed as 
ideologies, show certain similarities.*! In giving 
particular weight to history and society—synthe- 
tized in what the French scholar described as “the 


21 Héléne Carrére d’Encausse, “Marx and the Islamic World 
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rehabilitation of history”—Islam reveals itself as 
nearer to Marxism than other religions. Moreover, 
Islam is totalitarian; for centuries it dominated and 
directed all the areas of social and private life. But 
it is precisely this similarity—that is, the totalitarian 
character of both Islam and Marxism—which pre- 
vents any rapprochement between the two ideolo- 
gies. Father Fessard reached a similar conclusion 
after examining the relations between Marxism and 
Catholicism. The French Jesuit did not deny that 
Marxism contains elements of “positive humanism”; 
but he pointed out that atheism alone can give mean- 
ing and theoretical truth to the positive humanism 
of Marx, as communism alone can achieve it in 
practice. In other words, Marxism minus atheism 
is meaningless; and Marxism plus atheism, from 
which it is inseparable, cannot be reconciled—re- 
gardless of Marx’s positive humanism—with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 

The Protestant theologian Professor James L. 
Adams, of Harvard University, agreed with Father 
Fessard that Christianity cannot accept the secular- 
ism, the self-sufficient finitude (as Tillich has called 
it) of Marx. However, Adams does not believe that 
atheism is an inextricable, built-in element in Marx- 
ism. In his opinion, Marx’s atheism is merely a 
Kampfbegriff, a concept of struggle, designed to 
promote a revolutionary spirit. Therefore, Adams 


does not exclude the possibility of reinterpreting 
Marxism in a nonatheistic sense which would make 
it possible to make Marxism relevant to the Chris- 
tian and the Christian experience relevant to the 
Marxist. For both Marxism and Christianity, the 
fundamental social problem is to combine a radical 
concern for a just society and the freedom to or- 
ganize differentiation. It is on this point that the 
two ideologies might inspire each other without 
abandoning their independent lines of development. 

Even a summary recapitulation, such as this, of 
the South Bend discussions provides a good indica- 
tion of the difficulties which Marxologists encounter 
in trying to evaluate the role Marxism plays in the 
modern world and its prospects for becoming some- 
thing more than an artificial consciousness of ad- 
ministratively imposed ideologies in support of the 
often un-Marxist policies of totalitarian states. The 
basic difficulty is to find a common language in 
which the various Marxist concepts might be de- 
fined. Whether or not such a language can be found 
remains to be seen. Until then, the only means of 
drawing a valid conclusion from the current discus- 
sions seems to be to apply to Marxism the somewhat 
melancholic but profoundly wise remark of an 
earlier philosopher, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
who said that “after all, everything is merely a 
matter of opinion.” 
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DISCUSSION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The three articles below continue this journal’s discussion of the evolu- 
tion and future prospects of the Soviet political system. For the texts that serve as the 
springboard of the symposium, the reader is referred to the articles under the heading 
“Progress and Ideology in the USSR” (November-December 1965); “The Soviet Political 
System—Transformation or Degeneration?,” by Zbigniew Brzezinski (January-February 
1966); and Michel Tatu’s essay-review, “The Beginning of the End?” (March-April 1966). 


Notes on an Agonizing Diagnosis 


n his book, The Death Struggle of the Soviet Sys- 
tem, on which discussion has been invited by the 
editors of Problems of Communism, Michel Gar- 

der has undertaken in a rather unconventional man- 
ner to outline the present contradictions of Soviet 
communism and to offer some predictions—or, as he 
puts it, “medical diagnoses”—for the future. On the 
occasion of the recent publication of the German edi- 
tion of his book,’ Garder has amplified and pointed 


1 Michel Garder, Die Agonie des Sowjetsystems (The Death 
Struggle of the Soviet System), Ullstein Verlag, 1965. 
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By Wolfgang Leonhard 


up some of his propositions in an “interview with 
himself” * with which I should like to deal while 
presenting for discussion a different hypothesis regard- 
ing the present contradictions and the further evolution 
of the Soviet Union. 


The crucial contradiction involved in the “agony 
of the apparatus” is seen by Michel Garder in the con- 
flict between the “functionaries of the apparatus” and 
the technological intelligentsia. He writes: 


Already today there exists a de facto opposition within 
the ruling class between the functionaries of the appara- 
tus and the upper stratum of the technological intelli- 
gentsia, i.e., the scientists, the professors, the plant man- 
agers, etc. This opposition cannot but become intensi- 
fied with the emergence of a new generation. . .. In- 


*“Liegt das Sowjetsystem in der Agonie?” (Is the Soviet 
system in its Death Struggle?), by Michel Garder, Die Welt, 
Hamburg, Jan. 9, 1966. 


evitably there will come the moment when the true elite 
of the country, the members of the technological intelli- 
gentsia, will feel impelled to seize power. 


There is certainly no denying that a number of 
contradictions, even conflicts, exist between the so- 
called party apparatchiks and the technological intelli- 
gentsia. But it is questionable whether these contradic- 
tions amount to a struggle that will lead eventually to 
a bid for power by the “technocrats.” 

In the first place, we must not overlook the fact that 
a considerable portion of this intelligentsia belongs to 
the party (their proportion in the overall membership 
has risen from 31 percent to 35 percent in recent 
years), and that many “technocrats” in fact play an 
active role in the party apparatus. Furthermore, while 
it is true that the “dogmatic” or conservative forces 
are more widely represented in the party apparatus 
than in the technological intelligentsia, this division 
is by no means absolute. There is ample overlapping, 
with reformist forces represented in the party appa- 
ratus and dogmatic-conservative tendencies making 
themselves felt in the technological intelligentsia as 
well. This has been borne out recently in connection 
with the new economic reforms, when it became appar- 
ent that many economists and plant managers opposed 
the reforms on the ground that they impinged upon 
the centralized planning of the Soviet economy.* The 
existence of a powerful countervailing force within 
the technological intelligentsia was hinted at in an 
article by the “father” of these reforms, Prof. Y. Liber- 
man,* and emerged with particular clarity at a con- 
ference organized by the editorial board of Ekono- 
micheskaia gazeta, At this conference, attended by 
over 1,000 industrial managers, economists and repre- 
sentatives of the party Academy and the Academy of 
Social Sciences, V. Stepakov, head of the Agitation 
and Propaganda Department of the Central Committee, 
declared not only that the reforms were opposed by 
“individual functionaries,” but also that some of the 
economic cadres were “worried about the changes and 
fearful of the extensive application of economic man- 
agement methods.” ® 


These are not isolated instances. They show that the 
technological intelligentsia and the party apparatus 
should not be automatically equated, respectively, with 
reform-mindedness and dogmatic bigotry. Political 
currents sometimes cut right across these groupings. 
To draw sweeping conclusions from the general con- 
tradictions between the party and the technological 


3 See e.g., Trud, Nov. 12, 1965. 
4 Pravda, Nov. 21, 1965. 
5 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 47, November 1965. 


intelligentsia, therefore, would hardly be consistent 
with the realities of the situation. 


The Key Problem 


Actually, the contradiction between the technologi- 
cal intelligentsia and the party apparat, so heavily 
stressed by Michel Garder, is but a facet of a much 
more crucial problem—namely, whether and how the 
Soviet system will adapt itself to the changes in the 
domestic and international situation. The 
changes, characterized primarily by the growing influ- 
ence of social forces carried to the fore by the indus- 


internal 


trial society, as well as the manifold new international 
problems—the entry into the atomic age, the increasing 
autonomy of the other Communist countries, decoloni- 
zation and the emergence of numerous new countries 
in Asia and Africa—all point to the necessity of chang- 
ing not only the methods but especially the political 
line of Soviet communism. In effect, debates are tak- 
ing place over the question of what reforms are neces- 
sary to achieve this end, on what scale, at what rate, 
and under whose leadership. In these debates we can 
discern shadings of various political viewpoints, trends 
and groupings, from the sweeping reformers at one 
end to the dogmatic and obstinate conservative appa- 
ratchiks at the other. 

It is no accident that in this continuing tug-of-war 
the “Stalin question” plays an extraordinarily impor- 
tant role. The attitude toward Stalin and the Stalin 
era becomes the touchstone, as it were, of each ap- 
proach to the problem. The sharper and more con- 
crete the criticism of Stalin and his system, the greater 
the likelihood that Stalinism will be discarded in all 
spheres of social life, in the economy, in politics, in 
ideology, and culture. Conversely, the more the alleg- 
edly “positive side” of the Stalin era is stressed, as has 
been the case in recent months, the more marked will 
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be the efforts to suspend the reforms or to confine them 
to narrowly circumscribed areas. The difference in 
attitudes regarding the need for reform constitutes the 
decisive issue. 

As to the political direction Soviet society must 
take, this question depends on the “role of the party” 
in the new industrial society. 


Functions of the Party 


According to the continually proclaimed and “ideo- 
logically founded” wish of the Soviet leadership, the 
Communist Party shall simultaneously: (1) play the 
role of an ideological interpreter (“inspiring force,” 
“heart and brain of our epoch,” “light of our life”) ; 
(2) operate as the decisive instrument of political 
power (“the guiding force of Soviet society”), whose 
leadership lays down the political guidelines and 
whose apparatus enforces the political decisions; and 
finally, (3) intervene directly in practical problems of 
the economy, t.e., be, de facto, an economic and tech- 
nological management organ that makes and enforces 
decisions of practical detail (e.g., particular aspects 
of cement manufacture, or the distance between rows 
of cotton plants in the fields) . 

In practice, these functions are often contradictory. 
In the increasing complexity of the emerging Soviet 
industrial society, it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for the Communist Party to reconcile its ideologi- 
cal and practical functions. This has become notice- 
able in recent years in the constantly changing “line” 
concerning the functions of the local party organiza- 
tions (currently 314,000). Thus, the directive ‘“‘to 
give increasing attention to production” is replaced 
by the warning against “falling into the error of 
practicality,” “confusing party meetings with produc- 
tion conferences,” and the suggestion to concentrate 
on politico-ideological tasks. After a few months the 
“line” shifts back to calling for more attention to 
production—revealing the confusion and disagreements 
among the top echelons of the party. 

An attempt to bridge the contradictory functions 
has been made in the training program for party 
functionaries. For the past few years, the curricula of 
the four-year party schools have been divided into 
approximately 60 percent practical economic subjects 
and 40 percent ideological subjects—with the ob- 
ject, apparently, of producing “combined-function” 
party bureaucrats. But this did not resolve the con- 
tradiction, because even those men and women who 
had the benefit of such “combined” training had 
to decide either to fulfill their politico-ideological re- 
sponsibilities and be promptly denounced, in most 
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cases with reason, for having been failures in practical 
economic matters—or to put all their efforts into find- 
ing solutions for practical economic questions and so 
find a common language with the industrial managers 
—and be denounced by Pravda for having “lost their 
party identity.” 

Khrushchev’s reorganization of the party in No- 
vember 1962, whereby he divided the apparatus into 
industrial and agricultural branches, together with his 
emphasis on current political issues, constituted an 
attempt to invest the party with a new program of 
activities. But this experiment went wrong, too, not 
only because it was precipitate, caused overlapping, 
and led to broad discontent among the apparatchiks, 
but also because it did not provide any real solution. 
The repeal of Khrushchev’s reorganization in No- 
vember 1964 resolved some of the difficulties it had 
caused, but the problem itself, of course, remained. 

In the first months after Khrushchev’s overthrow, 
debates on the party’s role continued. The apparat- 
chiks pushed their demands for a continuation of the 
party’s control over all sectors of life, including deci- 
sions on matters of economic detail, while another 
group argued that matters of economic detail should 
be left to the appropriate state or economic authori- 
ties. This latter group argued that the party should 
guide the state and economic organs, but not replace 
them: “The party leadership still may be, compared 
with an orchestra conductor, who strives for harmony 
but does not try to play the instruments.” ® But what 
happens when the musicians follow neither their music 
nor the beat of the conductor? Especially when there 
are two conductors, Brezhnev and Kosygin? 


Confusion in the Economy 


The party’s difficulty in carrying out a number of 
often contradictory functions has undoubtedly been 
recognized by the Soviet leadership. The frequent ap- 
peals to imbue party work with “the close linking of 
practice and theory,” however, may be difficult to put 
into effect. Faced with the necessity of solving a vast 
array of problems created by an industrial society, the 
leadership is concerned over the possibility that the 
party might lose its influence and power by “sliding 
off” in one or the other direction. Recently the party 
has also expressed concern that its apparatus might 
“lose its party identity” as a result of over-concentra- 
tion on economic problems. Clearly the party is not 
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(or at least not yet) prepared to relinquish its role in 
the economic and technological sphere, and clearly the 
sector of the apparatus concerned with economic tasks 
will resist any development that would threaten its 
own powers. 


According to Garder’s discussion of economic prob- 
lems, the agricultural reform of March 1965 was a 
failure, and the system of industrial planning pro- 
claimed in September 1965 “resulted in a chaos of 
nearly sensational proportions,” leaving “little like- 
lihood that the leading figures will succeed in bringing 
order into this confusion by March 1966.” Even his 
principal prediction, setting the year 1970 as the date 
for the collapse of Soviet communism, is linked by the 
author to the current Five-Year Plan: “In order to set 
an approximately definite date,” he writes, “I took the 
terminal date of the next Five-Year Plan (1966-70) 
as a guidepost.” 

Serious as the economic difficulties and problems 
undoubtedly are, Garder underrates the capacity of 
the Soviet regime to overcome them. In the past, a 
number of economic plans fell short of achievement, 
and their reorganization resulted in temporary con- 
fusion, but none of these events justified speaking of 
a “collapse of the Soviet regime.” 


On the contrary, there is some evidence that a 
trend toward greater economic realism has been taking 
shape in the USSR. For several months, hardly any 
mention has been made of the Ten- and Twenty-Year 
Party Programs announced with great fanfare (and ob- 
vious overoptimism) by Khrushchev in October 1961. 
The promise that the present generation would live to 
see communism realized receives no mention these 
days. Indeed, one of the features of the whole cam- 
paign against Khrushchev’s “subjectivism”’ is the criti- 
cism of his unrealistic planning targets. 


The central problem of Soviet economic policy is 
the contradiction between the economic objectives and 
the political anxieties and interests of the Soviet lead- 
ership. The party is genuinely interested in the eco- 
nomic development of the USSR, in establishing the 
“material and technological foundations of commu- 
nism” as swiftly as possible. The realization of this 
objective, however, demands a wide range of reforms 
and changes—the expansion of the rights of the in- 
dustries and the managers, less control from above, a 
more flexible planning system, adoption of an eco- 
nomically justified pricing system, greater material 
incentives, and the participation, if only partial, of 
workers in plant management, together with sweeping 
reforms in agriculture. Such measures imply a partial 
modification of the economic system, have a direct 
effect on the powers of the upper-echelon party, state 
and economic organs, and—if put into effect—would 


act to curtail the influence of the party apparatus in 
economic affairs. 

This issue has already led to a series of discussions 
and debates noted indirectly in the Soviet press. The 
discussions center on the rate and scope of the change- 
over to the new system of economic management. The 
frequent statements in the Soviet press that this transi- 
tion is “a complicated long-term process” indicate 
that there are a multitude of economic problems over 
which opposing political forces disagree. The follow- 
ing statement is typical: “But some Communists give 
only lip service to the usefulness of the sweeping re- 
forms; actually they entertain serious misgivings about 
the possibility of realizing the new reforms.” 7 

The problem has two aspects if we limit ourselves 
only to the political sphere and disregard the “tradi- 
tional” discussion over the apportionment of invest- 
ments. First, there is the question of the relation 
between material and moral incentives. A fairly strong 
conservative group fears that an extensive introduc- 
tion of material incentives would foster a “ruble 
mentality” and have a demoralizing effect on the So- 
viet people. The second aspect is the role of the party 
in industry. This problem has come up in recent 
months during discussions in which some functionaries 
suggested that management officials should be respon- 
sible for material incentives, and party officials for 
moral incentives. During the preparations for the 
23rd Party Congress, according to several articles, 
some party officials demanded a “ban on the election 
of economic functionaries to party organs.” Although 
this kind of thinking has been officially condemned, 
there is general agreement that managers should not 
be “automatically” elected to party posts. 

All of this points to the fact that the key political 
problem in this area is not the “confusion” attending 
reorganization, or the possibility that the new Five- 
Year Plan will fall short of fulfillment, but rather the 
contradiction between economic objectives and _politi- 
cal power interests. 


Leadership and the 
Transfer of Power 


Michel Garder sees conclusive evidence of an im- 
pending power struggle in the Kremlin. Khrushchev’s 
overthrow on October 14, 1964, he says, “marks the 
beginning of the death struggle of the Marxist-Lenin- 


ist regime in Russia.” He foresees “a _helter-skelter 
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race, the winner of which it is impossible to predict, 
if there is any winner at all in the end.” The system 
is predicated on “a single leader,” and “already now 
the opposition between the party and state apparatus 
is more noticeable than ever before.” From this he 
concludes: ‘In any event, the arena is set for the 
struggle for power, whose convulsions in the coming 
years will shake the party apparatus to its founda- 
tions.” For Garder this struggle marks “the beginning 
of the agony of the regime.” 

Garder is surely right in viewing Khrushchev’s over- 
throw as a significant event in the perennial problem 
of succession and in emphasizing the friction between 
the party and government bureaucracies. However, I 
am inclined to view the leadership problem more in 
terms of the already-mentioned political contradictions 
and controversies. In trying to forecast how the prob- 
lem of political power will be handled in the USSR, 
two factors in particular seem to be of major relevance. 

First, the highest post in the hierarchy has for over 
a year been split between two persons on a footing of 
equality—a situation vastly different from similar 
duumvirates in the past (Stalin/Molotov, 1930-41; 
Khrushchev/Malenkov, September 1953-February 
1955; Khrushchev/Bulganin, February 1955-Septem- 
ber 1958), when there was never any doubt as to 
which of the two was on top. Even if this duumvirate 
should fall apart in the future and a single leader take 
power, a precedent has been created by Brezhnev and 
Kosygin that might serve to strengthen any serious 
candidate’s claim for equal rank with the supreme 
leader. 

Secondly, Khrushchev’s overthrow has more _ in- 
sistently than ever raised the question of the need 
for guaranteed procedures to assure an orderly trans- 
fer of power. There are probably many people in the 
party and state apparatuses who would like to have 
a clear definition of the function and position of the 
First Secretary of the party set forth either in the 
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Constitution or the Party Statute, as well as rules for 
his appointment and removal, a delimitation of his 
duties and powers, and procedures for the selection of 
his deputy. 

Such a reform would eventually have to extend to 
the entire party hierarchy, whose composition has 
thus far depended on the given power situation. In 
the recent discussions over these reforms, the party 
leaders have been faced with a dilemma. On the one 
hand, they must maintain their authority and retain 
their freedom of action, while on the other hand they 
must prevent the emergence of a new, all-powerful 
leader capable of destroying the principle of col- 
lective leadership. The continued delay in the proc- 
lamation of the new Soviet Constitution (revision of 
the 1936 Constitution was announced several years 
ago, and a commission was formed for that purpose) 
may be due to the controversies over how precise the 
language must be. 


The Future of Ideology 


Michel Garder feels certain that the imminent victor 
in the present power struggle will abandon the Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology. He writes: “Recognition of the 
harebrained absurdity of a Marxist-Leninist religion 
has long ago become inevitable for the true elite of 
the country and is from day to day dawning more 
clearly upon millions of average persons.” From this 
he concludes that future leaders will operate “without 
the structure of the Marxist-Leninist religion” while 
“being even more intensely active than the present 
leaders.” 

Although certain symptoms of weariness with the 
official ideology are evident, we must not forget that 
some elements of the ideology and certain of its 
propositions continue to hold sway over confirmed 
followers and some segments of the population at large. 
Furthermore, it is not likely that the party can ever 
abandon a doctrine which so conveniently justifies the 
party’s role in Soviet society as well as its position 
within the international Communist movement. The 
political function of the ideology, however, is chang- 
ing—note, for instance, the prolonged struggle that 
followed Khrushchev’s downfall over who was to 
hold the leading position in the ideological apparatus, 
or the continuing disagreements about how Soviet 
ideology is to adapt itself to the new domestic and 
international realities. What Garder refers to as 
the “Marxist-Leninist religion.” far from being fixed 
and unchangeable, has been in a process of transfor- 
mation. Among the many ideological shifts, we may 
cite the thesis on the avoidability of war; the coexist- 


ence doctrine; the abandonment of the Stalinist con- 
cept of “capitalist encirclement;” the more sophisti- 
cated analysis of the ruling circles in the West; the 
theses on national liberation movements (including 
the transitional phase of “national democracy”) ; and 
the doctrine of the peaceful transition to socialism in 
Western industrialized countries. Domestically, the 
Soviet leaders have abandoned the Stalinist thesis of 
the intensification of the class struggle during the 
transition to socialism; adopted a broader and some- 
what more elastic definition of the nature and role of 


the Communist Party; * 


revised their strategic and 
tactical principles; and formulated new doctrinal con- 
cepts (“transition to communism”, the “state of the 
entire people,” and “party of the entire people, etc.”). 
Last but not least, there has been a marked diminution 
of the standard invective applied to “the enemy” 
(“jackals,” “hyenas” and the like) and of the use of 
military terms with regard to purely political prob- 
lems. 


All of which proves that the question is not whether 
the Soviet system will or will not renounce the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, but rather to what extent and how 
swiftly will this ideology be transformed. An interest- 
ing facet of this problem is the need to rehabilitate and 
enfranchise formerly ignored or assailed disciplines, 
such as sociology, psychology, cybernetics, econo- 
metrics, and genetics. According to some Soviet theo- 
reticians, these disciplines should be incorporated into 
the ideology of Marxism-Leninism. Others, however, 
maintain that they should be accorded an “independ- 
ent” status. 


While all these discussions may strike one as rather 
vacuous exercises in ideological hair-splitting, they 
actually conceal a vital political issue—namely, how 
to safeguard the viability of Marxism-Leninism as a 
“suide to action,” a tool for solving all of society’s 
problems. To ignore the challenges posed by the 
various disciplines is clearly no longer possible. Yet 
to incorporate them into the body of Marxism- 
Leninism would mean to rob Soviet ideology of its 
necessary compactness and simplicity, and possibly to 
lessen its persuasiveness. Clearly, this is a dilemma 
that admits of no easy solution. Yet clearly, too, pre- 
occupation with this dilemma does not augur an “end 
of ideology.” At best the role of ideology in shaping 
actual policy will gradually diminish, the “non-ideo- 
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logical” areas in Soviet life will expand, and some 
marriage—however uneasy—between the modern dis- 
ciplines and the aging doctrine of Marxism-Leninism 
will eventually be worked out. 


The Prospects Ahead 


The contradictions enumerated by Michel Garder 
led him to a number of rather surprising conclusions. 
“That the regime is doomed to perish is obvious; the 
only question that remains is how long the death 
struggle will last and when it will terminate.” The 
reason: “The ruling party apparatus cannot solve the 
problems which confront it, and is irretrievably at 
the mercy of the internal phenomena of the power 
struggle.” The time factor: “In our opinion, the 
death struggle of the Marxist-Leninist theocracy in 
Russia is unlikely to endure past 1970.” The future 
evolution: “Logically, this revolution, whether peace- 
ful or violent, will result in a technocratic, socialist 
and relatively liberal democracy.” 


The principal defect of these forecasts, in my 
opinion, is that they underestimate the adaptive 
powers of the system. Soviet communism certainly 
is faced with serious problems and contradictions, 
which I have attempted to identify above. But if we 
bear in mind how much both Soviet and international 
communism have changed since Stalin’s death, and 
if we consider the ability—however imperfect—of 
Russia’s rulers to adjust to changes and challenges 
from within and without, it becomes clear that the 
visions of “death struggle” or “revolution” are hardly 
grounded on a realistic assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Soviet system. 


Prognostication is a notoriously dangerous pursuit, 
but of the various hypotheses about Russia’s future 
that have been offered, I would opt for that of an 
evolutionary transformation of the Soviet regime. 
True, in recent months the Soviet leaders, caught 
between the need for more rational economic policies 
on the one hand, and the compulsion to exercise com- 
plete political control over all sectors of public life 
on the other, have given increased emphasis to the 
latter, even going to the extent of calling a partial halt 
to the destalinization process (e.g., the changes in the 
magnitude and manner of rehabilitations of Stalin’s 
victims, the harsher “cultural” line, the “reevalua- 
tion” of Zhdanov,® etc.) Yet, in the long run, it 


9 Cf. the article, “An Outstanding Leader of the Party,” on 
Zhdanov’s 70th birthday, Pravda, Feb. 26, 1966. 
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seems scarcely possible for the Soviet leaders to recon- 
cile an enlightened economic policy with political re- 
pression. For this reason, the writer would regard the 
present phase to be merely a temporary reversal of the 
destalinization process, one which will eventually be 
followed by more liberal reforms. 


The nature of these reforms will probably be deter- 
mined by the further differentiation within the Soviet 
body politic—a process which has been clearly evi- 
dent for the past decade or so. The various interest 
groups that have emerged in Soviet society—t.e., 
plant managers, scientists, the military, the artistic 
intelligentsia—may well grow increasingly restive and 
clamor for less political interference and for a greater 
measure of genuine autonomy. Such demands, even 
if limited to only small sectors of the population, 
could eventually lead to a form of pluralism, to the 
crystallization of divergent political tendencies. 


The manner in which this evolutionary transfor- 
mation will take place is, again, difficult to foresee, 
but it is fair to assume that it will grow out of given 
Soviet traditions and existing institutions. For in- 
stance, faced with increased pressure from below as 
well as demands for more enlightened policies from 
certain segments of the ruling elite, the leaders may 
well decide to authorize more genuine elections— 
that is, based on more than a single list of candidates 
—to regional party and state organs. Production con- 
ferences of plant managers might be granted a larger 
voice in the shaping of local economic policies. News- 
papers and periodicals of specific ministries, as well 
as various associations and organizations, which now 
serve purely as “conveyor belts” for the party, might 
be allowed to act as spokesmen for the groups they 
represent, at least with regard to certain matters. 
Such a development might lead to repercussions with- 
in the party itself, and to freer debates and discus- 
sions concerning intra-party problems. 


This course, once set in motion, will be neither 
smooth In all likelihood we shall see 
many ups and downs, many setbacks and reversals. 
The continuing contests between dogmatic-conserva- 
tive forces and reformers (each of which groups may 
have internal disagreements with regard to specific 
issues) will not always be resolved in favor of the 
latter, and we may therefore see, in the future, regres- 
sive phases similar to the one that presently holds 
sway. Yet, with each contest, the political system 
and the society at large become more liberated from 
the thwarting influence of the ruling ideology and 
party. Such an evolutionary development seems to 
me more likely than the dramatic collapse of Soviet 
communism by the year 1970, as forecast by Michel 
Garder. 


nor facile. 
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The Realities 


ot a Vision 


By Eugene Lyons 


n a recent book, L’Agonie du régime en Russie 
soviétique, a long-time student of Soviet affairs, 
Michel Garder, argues that peaceful evolution 

of the Communist tyranny into something approxi- 
mating freedom is impossible. He therefore foresees 
collapse in revolution—imprudently setting 1970 as 
the date for its consummation. Date aside, this is also 
the view of anti-Communist Russians like the poet- 
novelist Valery Tarsis, whose first message, on arriv- 
ing in London to begin his life in exile at the age of 
60, was that his native land was heading for revolu- 
tion. It is the conclusion, too, of some non-Soviet 
observers of Kremlin communism, none of them, as 
far as I know, a certified academic Kremlinologist 
(or Sovietologist, as the case may be). 

In reviewing the Garder book in this journal, with 
a passing allusion to Tarsis as well, Michel Tatu was 
almost apologetic for treating it seriously. He pointed 
out that the prognosis is not in line with the “scholarly 
treatises” to which experts on the USSR have accus- 
tomed us, and duly noted its “apocalyptic character.” 
After all, he said, “it is not a bad idea occasionally to 
leave the beaten path and, even at the risk of over- 
simplification, to unfold a fearless vision of the future.” 


Formerly United Press correspondent in Russia from 
1928 to 1934, Mr. Lyons is presently a Senior Editor 
of Reader’s Digest. He is the author of Stalin: Czar 
of All the Russias (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 
1940) and The Red Decade (New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1941). 


The implication of his cautious approach is that the 
scholarly treatises stick to the beaten path, fearful 
of conclusions that might seem apocalyptic-visionary 
and hence unscholarly. The samplings so far provided 
by this symposium on Russia’s future, it seems to me, 
tend to confirm that implication. Could disdain for 
the possibility of revolution be a built-in defense 
mechanism in the academic mind, protecting it against 
the sins of presumptive extremism? 


Professor Frederick C. Barghoorn dismisses the 
Garder-Tarsis thesis as “the latest of a long line of 
apocalyptic predictions of the collapse of commu- 
nism,’ warning that “great revolutions are most in- 
frequent and that successful political systems are 
tenacious and adaptive.” 


ut great revolutions have taken place (and not 

as infrequently as he assumes), despite the 

apocalyptic visions of those who sensed their 
coming. While the Soviet oligarchy is “tenacious” 
enough, Professor Barghoorn’s own testimony raises 
considerable doubts that it is sufficiently “adaptive” 
to meet the current challenges. Moreover, except in 
terms of durability (all systems and regimes survive 
until they are overthrown), Soviet communism hardly 
rates as a “successful political system.” Its conspic- 
uous failure to achieve “legitimacy,” if nothing else, 
refutes that judgment. His own observation that “the 
Russian political tradition is woefully defective in 
the prerequisites for gradualism” should have curbed 
his contempt for predictions of explosive, apocalyptic 
events. 

Taken together, Barghoorn and Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski paint a picture that can be fairly called 
prerevolutionary, by analogy with the last stage of 
Tsarism or with Hungary on the eve of the October 
1956 uprising. Should a popular revolution erupt in 
the Soviet Union, they will be able to point to these 
analyses as having identified the factors which pre- 
cluded a non-violent solution. For they recognize, in 
their respective essays, that the Soviet leadership today 
is trapped by its ideological commitments and life- 
long habits of total power; that it is essentially medi- 
ocre and incapable of providing the necessary creative 
reforms, particularly in the political area, called for 
by its mounting troubles. 

Yet they bypass the logic of their own findings, 
ending lamely with the assumption that despite its 
horrendous problems and difficulties the regime will 
somehow muddle through. Barghoorn concludes that 
“the Soviet system will continue to adapt more or 
less successfully and positively” to the deepening pres- 
sures, and Brzezinski comes close to predicting that a 


parliamentary-constitutional system will magically 
emerge from the sorry plight he describes. Both fore- 
casts seem to me more farfetched and unrealistic than 


the expectations of revolution. 


Professor Brzezinski attests to the “decline in the 
vigor of Soviet leadersip” and sees scant hope of its 
revitalization. The system, he shows, is “inimical 
to talent and hostile to political innovation .. . 
not conducive to attracting creative and innovating 
talent into its top leadership.” Having exposed the 
“singular depravity” of their predecessors, the present 
hierarchs cannot even contemplate institutional re- 
forms in the political sector, though these are “even 
more badly needed—and even more overdue” than in 
other sectors. “To this new generation of clerks,” 
Brzezinski writes, “bureaucratic  stability—indeed, 
bureaucratic dictatorship—must seem the only solid 
foundation for effective government.” 

Under these conditions, Brzezinski believes, “decay 
is bound to set in... the stability of the political 
system may be endangered.” Meanwhile the challenges 
to this ineffective power are likely to intensify—from 
youth in ferment, from restless consumers, from recal- 
citrant collective farmers, from more demanding non- 
Russian nationalities. He points to “indicators” of 
the kind “discernible in the political systems of Tsarist 
Russia, the French Third Republic, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China and Rakosi’s Hungary”—a reopening of “the 
gap that existed in prerevolutionary Russia between 
the political system and the society, thereby posing 
the threat of the degeneration of the Soviet system.” 


At this point the reader expects the professor to 
acknowledge the likelihood, if not the inevitability, 
of a breakdown of the system. But nothing of the sort. 
Brzezinski instead proceeds to prescribe a cellar-to- 
garret transformation of the Soviet political state if 
it is to be saved from utter “degeneration.” Neither 
Brzezinski nor Barghoorn persuades us, or seems him- 
self persuaded, that the creative innovating abilities 
needed for doing these things can be generated in 
time. Yet they cannot bring themselves to face up 
unambiguously to the possibilities of revolution. 


evolution has always seemed “impossible” and 

apocalyptic until it occurred, after which every- 

one sagely agreed that it was “inevitable.” A 
week before the 1953 uprising in East Germany, not 
one political specialist would have dared predict such 
an event. In Hungary, we were assured until the 
moment of the explosion that all elements of potential 
revolt had been liquidated. From Petrograd, in the 
first months of 1917, foreign correspondents warned 
that the talk of revolution was premature. 
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I am not predicting a revolution against the Soviet 
dictatorship but underlining its possibility. It seems 
to me more reasonable to forecast a violent upheaval 
than to engage in the same kind of speculations that 
have been offered by Sovietologists convinced of the 
stability and durability of the present system. It is 
not without some significance that most of them are 
committed to “building bridges” to the hard-pressed 
Kremlin hierarchs, over the heads of the restive and 
fermenting population, to promote their hope of 
stability—for all the world as if their special assign- 
ment were to salvage the regime from the consequences 
of its own fallacies and crimes. 


The history of the Soviet Union can be read as a 
permanent civil war between the rulers and the ruled, 
overt and military in the early years, covert but even 
more bloody ever since. It would be an egregious 
error, at this stage of the conflict, to assume that the 
rulers have wide, let alone limitless, choices. The 
question is not merely how far they are willing to go 
to meet popular aspirations but how far they can 
go without risking their power and their lives. Partial 
reforms tend to lose their sedative qualities so long 
as the central disease of political dictatorship remains 
uncured. So called liberalization and reform can pro- 
ceed only to the point where it collides with the stone 
wall of the power monopoly, when a showdown of 
some sort is indicated. 


In June 1962, massive demonstrations against the 
Kremlin, touched off by the announcement of higher 
prices for meat and dairy products, took place in a 
number of cities and were crushed by military force. 
The bloodiest struggle occurred in Novocherkassk, 
about 60 miles from Rostov-on-the-Don. The local 
militia proved inadequate and uncooperative. The 
first Soviet soldiers brought to the scene refused to 
shoot into the crowds. Finally Moscow rushed in 
motorized units of KGB security troops which did the 
job of “pacification.” An eye-witness now abroad 
writes that he counted more than 200 dead in the 
central square and that the toll was heavy in other 
parts of the city.* After the bloodbath, Mikoyan and 
Polianski flew to Novocherkassk with soothing words. 


Such explosive events, all but a few successfully 
concealed by censorship, tell us things about the 
potentials for Russia’s future that conventional anal- 
yses perhaps miss. Dissection in overly thin slices may 
blur awareness of the anatomy as a whole. 


1For a detailed development of this assertion, see this 
author’s Our Secret Allies: the Peoples of Russia, New York, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1954. 

2 See “What Happened in Novocherkassk?” by Yevg. Elin, 
Nashi Dnii, No. 35, 1966 (Possev-Verlag, Frankfurt, Germany). 
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arghoorn lists three “conditions” for collapse, 
meaning revolution: (1) the leadership must 
be badly split; (2) there must be “widespread 
loss of respect for the political authorities”; (3) there 
must be opposition organized for political action. 
The second of these existed in Hungary before its 
revolution, as it exists today in the USSR. But the 
lack of the other two did not avert the great rebellion, 
supported almost unanimously by the people, the 
armed forces and even elements in the ruling party 
itself. Hungary in 1956 may have set a classic pattern 
for the overthrow of totalitarian dictatorship. And 
the revolution, let us never forget, was thoroughly 
successful within its own frontiers—it had to be 
crushed from the outside. Were a comparable explo- 
sion to shatter the Soviet monolith, there would be no 
outside power to save the regime. That is, unless 
the West, which remained neutral in the Hungarian 
case, were to intervene on the Kremlin’s side to safe- 
guard its precious “bridges” in the name of stability. 


“A Muddling 


Evolution” 


By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


bigniew Brzezinski and Michel Garder have 
posed searching questions regarding the evolu- 
tion of the Soviet political system. They see that 
system in a state of crisis. They doubt whether the 
political structure as presently constituted can much 
longer contain insistent new social and intellectual 


A distinguished American historian, Mr. Schlesinger 
served as a Special Assistant to President Kennedy 
and recently received the Pulitzer Prize Award for 
his book One Thousand Days—John F. Kennedy in 
the White House (Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1965). 
He is presently with the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University. 


forces rising within Soviet society. They doubt, too, 
whether the regime has the innovative will or capacity 
to reform the system swiftly enough to accommodate 
these new forces. They raise the prospect that the 
crisis may reach a climax sooner than we think— 
M. Garder says by 1970, Professor Brzezinski, more 
prudently, only suggests that degeneration may be 
around the corner, without entirely excluding the 
possibility of peaceful transformation. 


Both writers know far more about the Soviet Union 
than I do; and the only value of my comment must 
lie in whatever diagnostic clues an historian can locate 
in the general processes of political change. My impres- 
sion is that the catastrophic prediction may well be 
unduly abstract and apocalyptic. The Soviet regime, 
as Professor Brzezinski brilliantly shows, has unques- 
tionably become increasingly an impersonal, bureauc- 
ratized, institutional order. But, while this develop- 
ment no doubt places a premium on personal caution 
and administrative routine and militates against polit- 
ical and social invention, and while in other epochs 
and countries such regimes have hardened into Byzan- 
tine rigidity, one wonders whether this is likely to 
take place in an age characterized by high technological 
advance and in a state whose power depends so vitally 
on science. In the last half of the 20th century, can 
a Soviet government, no matter what its interior drift 
toward stagnation, turn its back on the need for con- 
stant improvement in science and technology? And, 
as it sees this need, will it not be compelled both to 
accept new ideas and to propitiate new groups? 


I know that Nazi Germany is often cited as proof 
of the compatibility of political regression and scien- 
tific progress. Yet it must not be forgotten that Hitler’s 
Third Reich cultivated a condition of permanent ten- 
sion and lasted only a dozen years: it always existed in 
a state of crisis. The Bolshevik revolution is reaching 
its first half-century, and the Soviet government shows 
many signs of middle age. Perhaps it is losing its old 
zest for living dangerously. Far from being what 
might be called a crisis state, it may well become, as 
indeed Professor Brzezinski suggests it is already, a 
“regime of the clerks.” 


f course, external conditions might make it a 
crisis state again; and I would therefore think 
that along with the scientific environment of 

modern power, the international position of the Soviet 
Union must be taken into account before any sensible 
guess can be made about the future of the Soviet 
system. If the Soviet Union, in its competition with 
China for the leadership of the Communist world, 
should, for example, turn harshly against the West and 


relapse into the siege psychology of the 1920’s and 
1930’s, the resurgence of tensions would undoubtedly 
rigidify the regime—though at the same time the 
revival of the crisis state might well reduce the claims 
of new groups on the regime for privileges and 
securities. 

But, if the stumbling progress toward detente with 
the democratic world should go on, then will not the 
“clerks” continue to give ground, slowly and in bad 
temper, no doubt, but steadily all the same? A Stalin 
might have dared try by sheer force and cold brutality 
to stamp out the social consequences of economic 
modernization; but do perplexed provincial bureau- 
crats like Kosygin and Brezhnev have the demonic 
confidence and passion to wrench history out of its 
tracks? Is there reason to suppose that, in the end, 
they will be tougher with the new groups and tenden- 
cies at home than they are, for example, with 
M. Ceausescu of Rumania? 


Changes in ideas and institutions incited and re- 
quired by a high-technology age have been gathering 
force for some years under the surface of Soviet 
society (as suggested by the November-December 1965 
issue of Problems of Communism). In certain respects 
the ideological overlay has perhaps become increas- 
ingly brittle and nominal. Conditions of relative inter- 
national stability might well speed this evolution. The 
phenomena mentioned by Professor Brzezinski would 
seem to reinforce this possibility: the narrowing of 
the range of disagreement, the cooling of ideological 
passions, the waning of political violence, the emer- 
gence of a counter-elite. The party, clinging to its 
power, would doubtless engage in more or less frantic 
and sporadic rearguard actions designed to revitalize 
authority and ideology; but, in the absence of charis- 
matic leadership, it would very likely be two steps 
forward and one step back. The evolution would 
certainly not go to the lengths of private enterprise or 
western parliamentarianism. There seems little reason, 
for example, pace Djilas, to expect a two-party system 
in the Soviet Union. But the CPSU might in due 
course become the Soviet equivalent of the Congress 
Party of India or the Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional of Mexico—a loose central party, absorbing all 
the significant political tendencies within the society 
and working out its own methods of administration 
and succession. 

The great bureaucracies of history, if permitted 
sufficient time, have often displayed a capacity for 
lumbering adaptation. Given a world without major 
war, given a Soviet economy without major crisis, 
given the imperatives of a scientific age, a muddling 
evolution would seem more likely to this historian than 
stark confrontation and upheaval. 
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Reviewed by Max Beloff 


THE CHANGING international situation of the 
past few years has produced a great deal of writing 
about the political scene in Europe and the prospects 
and policies of the Atlantic Alliance. The authors 
of the books considered here—all of them Ameri- 
cans—offer different prescriptions for action by the 
Western Powers or by the United States, but they 
all have certain elements in common. They are all 
aware of the fact that the bipolar world which 
dominated our models of the international arena 
between 1947 and, say, 1962 has been giving way 
to something more complex. The new factors that 
must now be taken into consideration are: the 
further development of the Sino-Soviet conflict and 
the possibilities of China emerging as a fully in- 
dependent nuclear power; the growing tension be- 
tween the rich and the poor countries—or (which 
is much the same thing) between the colored and 
the white races; the existence of mutual deterrence 
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and the apparent political and military stabiliza- 
tion in Europe that has resulted from it; the new 
self-confidence and sense of independence on the 
part of some of the Soviet Union’s and America’s 
principal allies, with the danger of a new era of 
instability developing out of it; the growing realiza- 
tion that in any event, Europe is less important 
than a decade ago; and finally, impatience with 
two aspects of the “Cold War” itself—the burden 
of armaments, including the risks of nuclear prolif- 
eration, and the sterility of the ideological debate, 
the desire to restore and develop human and intel- 
lectual contacts across the “Iron Curtain.” 

For all these reasons many Americans have 
rightly begun to feel that there ought to be a re- 
examination of the issues that grew out of the 
1947-48 period and its aftermath—most of them 
revolving around the status of Germany and the 
problem of German reunification. 


THIS IS NOT the place to examine alternative 
policies, still less to advocate any of them. The 
question which I should like to pose is a different 
one. The difficulty of assessing the desirability of 
changing our policies is that it is far harder to 
make reasonable forecasts with regard to interna- 
tional relations than with regard to domestic devel- 
opments. A good deal of thought has been given 
recently to the whole problem of political and 


social prognostication—e.g., by M. Bertrand de 


Jouvenel and his colleagues in various numbers 
of the Futuribles series (SEDEIS, Paris). But there 
are many obstacles to success even when dealing 
with societies whose internal workings are familiar 
to us. 


In the case of Europe, any meaningful prog- 
nostication must be predicated on a _ thorough 
understanding of, first, the general evolution in the 
still largely closed world of Soviet society; second, 
the effect of this evolution upon the direction of 
Soviet external policy; and finally, the effect on 
Soviet policy of changes that we may wish to make 
in our own policies. It is not that the task is 
inherently impossible—only that it is more difficult 
than some people realize; the fact that we can 
visualize an international order much less danger- 
ous and unpleasant than the present one does not 
necessarily mean that the Soviet leaders will see 
it in the same way, or agree with us as to how 
to attain it, or react as we would hope to our 
initiatives. 

We are, for instance, familiar with the pressures 
on the Soviet regime for more attention to con- 
sumer needs and for a greater concentration upon 
raising the standard of living; but we do not in 
fact know whether the kind of growth that this 
postulates can be achieved without recourse to 
institutional changes and to the creation of new 
incentives which would be incompatible with the 
present location of social and political power. It 
may be possible; but we can have no certainty. 
It is conceivable that the growth of a more con- 
sumer-oriented society might be a cause of greater 
tensions in Soviet society, and of a diminution 
rather than an increase in “liberalization.” A 
parallel argument with respect to intellectual ex- 
changes with the West is of course familiar to any- 
one who has had any experience of the problem 
of cultural exchanges, but for those who live in 
circumstances where the political values are not 
always and automatically the dominant ones, it is 
not easy to grasp how these things look from the 
other side. We all have taboos, things too sacred 
for discussion—but we break them with impunity. 


The Soviet Union has more taboos, and woe betide 
him who breaks them—whether he be a Soviet 
citizen or a foreigner. 


The great difficulty in the way of working out new 
policies for the West is that they ought of course to 
be worked out with the other side; the policies 
themselves should be the fruit of a dialogue at many 
levels in which common tools of analysis would be 
applied to the issues involved, and which would 
lead both sides towards common conclusions. This, 
after all, is what happens in Western Europe or 
within the Atlantic world, and when the tradition is 
broken—as when General de Gaulle announces 
policies or puts forward demands that have not 
been preceded by a discourse with his allies—we feel 
that the normal order of things has been violated; 
and this produces a resentment that may even 
affect our judgment of the actual proposals that he 
is making. 

In dealing with the Soviet Union, we are almost 
always in a situation of this kind. We think in 
terms of post-Keynesian economics, modern so- 
ciology, and political consensus—the Soviet leaders 
think in terms of Marxian economics, of class 
conflict, and of the ultimate irreconcilability of 
political aims. We are willing to facilitate a solu- 
tion by looking at our societies and our aims in 
their terms—they are affronted if we suggest that 
our intellectual apparatus is relevant to their 
world. 


IT IS OBVIOUS that those who have had most ex- 
perience in studying Soviet affairs and who have 
had some direct contact with them will give greater 
weight to such considerations than those for whom 
this background is largely terra incognita. One can 
find little to argue with and much to commend in 
Professor Shulman’s little book. Indeed, he ends 
with a warning against those who “persistently 
underestimate the depth of the political conflict in- 
volved, and who are repeatedly subject to disap- 
pointment that solutions to the Cold War cannot 
be found by clearing up some misunderstandings.” 
For reasons arising from the dread imperative of 
the technological balance, we must—for survival’s 
sake—keep our relationship with the Soviet Union 
a “limited adversary relationship,” with emphasis 
on the words “adversary” and “limited.” Earlier 
in his book Professor Shulman points to the con- 
fusion in some Western minds between “détente,” 
which both sides may genuinely desire, and “rap- 
prochement,” which would mean a radical reap- 
praisal of both sides’ interests. The Soviet Union 
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may indeed be best suited by the status quo. On 
the other hand, Professor Shulman is right in dis- 
missing the other kind of error which consists in 
viewing the whole problem in the light of an “in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy.” He does this 
by showing how relatively unimportant Communist 
movements (and indeed the “proletariat” as such) 
have become in the Soviet Union’s handling of 
European countries, and the priority which the 
Soviet leaders now allot to their appeals to “bour- 
geois’’ forces. 


MESSRS. BARNET AND RASKIN, although per- 
forming a useful service by asking even more 
radical questions about some of our own assump- 
tions, do in the course of their advocacy of new 
policies fall into just the kind of trap to which 
Professor Shulman alludes. To anyone looking at 
the German scene through Western eyes it may well 
seem that “in giving up East Germany, the Russians 
would be liquidating a costly and less than success- 
ful experiment to which they have not been whole- 
heartedly committed” and that “a German settle- 
ment would strengthen rather than weaken the 
Soviet position in Eastern Europe.” But there is 
no attempt made to construct an argument in terms 
of the Soviet Union’s own “world-picture” (about 
which there is plenty of evidence) to show that 
these conclusions emerge from it. Again, in trying 
to get round the Soviet intransigence about “con- 
trols” (which has been an important impediment 
to disarmament and arms control agreements), the 
authors refer to the possibility of “delegating an 
increasing role in keeping international order to 
private groups.” When they say that “organizations 
with transnational connections such as labor unions, 
business groups, scientific societies, or student or- 
ganizations might be able to act as a brake on 
ultra-nationalist activity,” they forget that such 
“transnational connections” are non-existent in the 
Soviet case, since except where government- (or 
party-) sponsored and government- (or party-) 
controlled, they are by definition treasonable. It 
may be true that the pressure of “scientists and 
religious leaders” influenced the United States in its 
willingness to sign the partial Test-Ban Treaty, but 
when the authors make the same assumption about 
the Soviet Union, one would like to see their evi- 
dence. The evidence for real results from the “Pug- 
wash” type of contact is in fact much thinner than 
the authors appear to believe. It may well be, as 
they contend, that the Soviet Union’s policies in 
Europe are by now perforce essentially defensive; 


this may have been true, I would argue, since 1949; 
but the question as to what is needed for “defense” 
may not look identical from the two sides. 


PROFESSOR KISSINGER’S analysis of develop- 
ments in the Soviet world is secondary to his main 
plea that more emphasis be placed on the need for 
greater political unity within the Atlantic Alliance 
and for more understanding of the roots of Euro- 
pean dissatisfaction with some American attitudes 
towards this problem. In this sphere his analysis 
carries forward some of the ideas that I aired more 
tentatively in my book The United States and the 
Unity of Europe (Washington, D.C., Brookings 
Institution, and London, Faber, 1963); but Mr. 
Kissinger mentions neither this book nor indeed, 
except for one article by General Gallois and one 
by Mr. Alastair Buchan, any piece of writing by 
anyone outside the United States. It is perhaps 
symptomatic of part of the trouble with the Alliance 
that even so European-minded a writer as Mr. 
Kissinger can leave his readers with the impres- 
sion that only Americans have ideas worth referring 
to or quoting. 

With regard to the analysis of the Soviet scene, 
Mr. Kissinger’s most useful warning derives from 
his conviction that the internal struggles for power 
within the Soviet Union explain much of its foreign 
policy, and that the character traits that make for 
success in this fiercely competitive atmosphere have 
their implication for the international scene as well. 
His original suggestions for handling the problem 
of German reunification:deserve careful study and 
reveal him as a “hawk” with a difference. 


PROFESSOR BRZEZINSKI has of course written 
a great deal on the question of the evolution of 
Soviet society and of its alleged “convergence” with 
that of the West. His book thus devotes much 
space to the preconditions in Eastern Europe for 
any movement towards a solution of outstanding 
problems. Indeed he is ambitious enough to think 
that he may be able directly to affect thinking on 
the other side. For “to the East Europeans and to 
the Russians,” he says, “the historical and ideologi- 
cal rationales for the division of Europe have been 
vitiated by political and economic developments of 
the last decade”; consequently, “true national 
security and territorial integrity can be found and 
sought in an all-European framework.” Much of 
the book deals in fact with the emergence of the 
East European countries from satellite status, and 


with the differences that have arisen between their 
own conceptions of their future development and 
those of the Russians. In Professor Brzezinski’s 
view, the collapse of the old idea of one single 
Communist state is already an accomplished fact. 


But Professor Brzezinski is too thoughtful a 
scholar to believe that these developments are neces- 
sarily favorable to the kind of European evolution 
that we would wish to see. For one thing, the 
increased emphasis on national as opposed to bloc 
policies has meant a renewal of the old national 
rivalries that have caused so much trouble in the 
past: Hungarians vs. Rumanians; Czechs vs. Poles, 
etc. Furthermore, some features of the new ruling 
strata in these countries are hardly appealing. “In 
a curious way,” writes Professor Brzezinski, “the 
emerging new Polish Communist elite resembles 
the pre-World War II extreme right-wing groups in 
Poland more than it resembles its Comintern 
Stalinist predecessors or the earlier, internationalist 
founders of the Polish Communist Party”—and this 
is no less true of its foreign alignments than of 
its internal nationalism, antisemitism and hostility 
to liberalism. “Similarly,” he writes, “one sees 
striking parallels between the ideology of the pres- 
ent Rumanian leadership and the pre-war Iron 


Guard.” 


Professor Brzezinski’s short-term conclusion is on 
the whole pessimistic as regards the democratization 
of Eastern Europe and the breaking-down of bar- 
riers: “East Europe is now goiug through a period 
of technocratic-nationalist-Communist dictatorships, 
and it should not be forgotten that the Communist 
element still colors the perspective of the ruling 
elites.” On the other hand, developments in the 
Soviet Union as a result of the deepening quarrel 
with China tend, in Professor Brzezinski’s view, to 
make the Russians more conscious of their own 
European role; and this may in the end impel the 
Soviet leaders themselves to take the lead in bring- 
ing about the democratic evolution of the East 
European countries (or at any rate to cease to 
impede it) on the ground that “their position in 
East Europe would be stronger if the East European 
states ceased to be unpopular and unstable dictator- 
ships and instead came to resemble Finland.” Only 
in this event could a new all-embracing European 
system be created, and only within this framework 
could the problem of a divided Germany be solved. 

Yet Professor Brzezinski is not content to wait 
upon events. He argues that some preliminary “dis- 
mantling of the Iron Curtain” could take place, but 
suggests that this should be done in such a way as 
to preserve the unity of Western action. The core 
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of his proposed strategy lies in taking advantage of 
the fact that “the Communist elites would like to 
lift the Iron Curtain in economics while leaving it 
down in cultural-social affairs.” He would think it 
right “for the West to reiterate its own stand that 
its attitude toward economic relations must depend 
in part on the extent to which the Communist states 
are willing to make adjustments in their cultural- 
social Iron Curtain policies and their own foreign 
trade practices.” 


WHILE ONE CAN agree that at the present time 
East-West trade seems more important to the Com- 
munist states than to the West, it is not certain that 
Soviet priorities would in fact permit much ad- 
vance along these lines. Recent events have made 
it quite clear that to the Soviet leaders cultural con- 
tracts represent a most vulnerable area—largely 
because of pent-up wishes for greater freedom of 
movement among youth and intellectuals—and that 
they would not, for the sake of marginal economic 
advantages, make important concessions on this 
front. It may of course be impossible for the Soviet 
leaders to maintain their controls over the move- 
ment of ideas to the same extent as in the past. 
“Police techniques,” writes Professor Shulman, 
“may impede but they cannot definitely hold off the 
reduction of this isolation by modern technology, 
particularly if the political leadership regards the 
flow of information as a necessary concomitant to 
the industrial development of the country.” But 
there is no reason to believe that the leadership does 
not intend to resist such changes as much as pos- 
sible. 

Let me also raise some doubts with regard to 
Professor Brzezinski’s argument that while there are 
advantages in assisting the economic development 
of the East European countries as a means of 
political leverage, this would not apply to the 
Soviet Union itself. Professor Brzezinski views the 
argument that Communists are less dangerous when 
they are prosperous as “too specious to take seri- 
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ously,” and is therefore in favor of maintaining an 
embargo on long-term credits to the Soviet Union. 
But this approach would seem to contradict his 
central thesis that it is impossible to reach a settle- 
ment without the Soviet Union, and that therefore 
we should not encourage “anti-Soviet nationalist 
dictatorships. . . . It would be short-sighted for the 
West to ride the tiger of nationalism in the hope 
that it will threaten only the Soviet-dominated 
world.” 

It is clear that even so well-informed a student of 
the Communist world as Professor Brzezinski finds 
it difficult to make use of his academic insights for 
prescriptive purposes. That is nothing to be sur- 
prised about. We have had to find the recipe for 
total war; the alternative would seem to be total 
peace, in the sense that we have to concern our- 
selves with relationships between societies—in all 
their aspects, material and non-material—as well as 
with relationships between states. The problem is so 
many-sided that it is not difficult to pick out ele- 
ments that seem to support the policy one is ad- 
vocating, or that seem to explain why other policies 
have failed. The difficulty remains the familiar 
one: in a world where technology is developing 
with unprecedented rapidity, we are quite unable to 
calculate its impact either upon individuals or upon 
societies. We do not even know enough to be 
certain what risks are worth taking and in which 
cases the likelihood of success is so small as to 
suggest that prudence is the wiser course. Even if 
we opt for the status quo—a divided Europe and a 
divided Germany—we may well feel that develop- 
ments outside our conscious control may make the 
perpetuation of this situation the most improbable 
outcome of all. 

Yet there is a difference between agreeing that 
change must come, and being certain how to bring 
it about in a desired direction and without catas- 
trophic results. History provides answers to all the 
questions that it poses—but often quite unpleasant 
ones. The one thing that seems to be invariably 
penalized is self-deception. 


Understanding Marxism 


BerTRAM D. Wore: Marxism. New York, Dial Press, 1965. 


Mivorap M. Dracuxkovitcu (Ed.): 


Marxism in the Modern World. 


Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1965. 


Reviewed by Stanley Rothman 


AMONG THE MORE interesting paradoxes of the 
1960’s are the revival of neo-Marxism among a new 
generation of European intellectuals and the con- 
tinued lip service paid to Marxist doctrine by sub- 
stantial segments of the elite in the “developing” 
countries. The situation is paradoxical because it is 
clearer today than ever before that Marx was com- 
pletely wrong with respect to the nature of capital- 
ism, and more importantly because his discussion of 
social development has little or no relevance to 
contemporary problems. As if this were not enough, 
the world Communist movement is fragmenting 
along national, and perhaps racial, lines, and the 
leadership of the “first socialist state” is increasingly 
ignoring its own slogans as it attempts to grapple 
with the problems of an advanced economy. 

To be sure, it is to the young Marx, of the 1844 
“Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts,” that 
many of the European and American intellectuals 
turn. Those doing so see in the Manuscripts the 
“true” Marx and perceive an essential continuity 
between his earlier and later works. If their analysis 
is correct, however, the weaknesses inherent in the 
Manifesto and Capital suggest that the concepts 
developed by Marx in the 1844-46 period must have 
had important defects, and it is difficult to see by 
what feat of intellectual legerdemain “socialist hu- 
manism” of the Marxist type can be made respect- 


able. Marx is, of course, one of the giants of 
modern social thought, but most of his valid con- 
tributions have long since been incorporated into 
Western sociology. 

The paradox certainly calls for examination, and 
one would have expected the two volumes under 
consideration to devote greater attention to it. 
But while some of the essays in the collection edited 
by Mr. Drachkovitch do touch upon this problem 
and are of considerable interest, both works strike 
the reviewer as rather disappointing. This weak- 
ness does not stem from any lack of perspicacity or 
scholarship on the part of either Mr. Wolfe or the 
various other authors represented in the Drach- 
kovitch compilation, although the perspectives of 
both Bertram Wolfe and Boris Souvarine are, I 
think, somewhat distorted as a result of their 
earlier personal commitments to Bolshevism. Rather, 
it seems to me that the major fault lies in the fact 
that almost all of the authors treat Marxism as if its 
relevance to contemporary problems were still an 
important issue, and the Soviet system as if it were 
still the testing ground of Marxist theory. They 
do so, I venture to guess, in part because they 
matured at a time when these seemed to be key 
questions, and in part because, for the time being 
at least, we have all but exhausted the available 
materials on the Soviet system. 
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THIS IS MOST clearly apparent in Mr. Wolfe’s 
volume. The author’s scholarship is without peer. 
He is not only on intimate terms with the entire 
corpus of Marx’s works, but also a close student 
of the history of European socialism. I certainly 
agree with what I consider to be the two basic 
themes of the book: first, that Marx vacillated 
between a genuine commitment to a democratic 
society and an authoritarianism which was closely 
related to his conviction that he had solved the 
problem of history and discovered the road to the 
millenium; and second, that it is the utopianism 
of Marx and the conviction that things are “simple” 
which are at once most appealing and yet most 
dangerous. Both of these points, however, have 
been made time and time again, and Wolfe’s dis- 
cussion of the various Socialist Internationals and 
the Paris Commune adds little to what we already 
know. Furthermore, his efforts to prove that Marx 
was anti-Semitic and anti-Negro as well as a German 
nationalist, though not without persuasiveness, seem 
rather strained, and also beside the point in a book 
purporting to deal with Marxism as a system of 
thought, its impact and consequences. 


I must add here that I disagree with the author’s 
contention that Marx’s later writings represented a 
sharp break with the 1844 Manuscripts. I think it 
is quite clear that Marx’s later works were still 
based on the assumptions of the earlier period 
despite drastic shifts in both his vocabulary and 
his central concerns. It is important to remember 
that Engels, as late as 1888, felt he could use long 
passages from The Holy Family in his Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German 
Philosophy, to which he appended Marx’s theses on 
Feuerbach. 


The writings of the 1844-46 period represented a 
genuine attempt by Marx (and Engels) to come to 
terms with Hegel and the “Left” Hegelians, and at 
the same time to clear their own minds. Marx’s 
conclusion was that philosophy was dead, and that 
his major roles in the future would be those of 
social scientist, polemicist, and part-time organizer. 
All these tasks required a very different vocabulary 
from that of philosophy, especially since one of 
them involved laying bare the sources of philosophy 
itself, which was reduced to mere ideology. In the 
last analysis, however, it is just as important to 
understand what Marx did not reject in Hegel as 
to know what he did reject, for the part that he 
continued to accept determined his views on the 
relation between history and ethics, as well as the 
nature of his “materialism” and his conceptions of 
social process in general. 
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WOLFE’S DISMISSAL of the connection between 
Marx’s earlier and later writings may be accounted 
for, in part, by the fact that he believes the per- 
sonalities of major historical figures to be of greater 
importance than their ideas. This comes out even 
more clearly in his essay on Lenin, which is in- 
cluded in the compilation edited by Drachkovitch. 
Here he argues that Lenin’s primary goal was power, 
and that this thirst for power is to be explained, 
above all, in terms of certain personal traits of 
character. The portrait that emerges is far less 
sympathetic than the one drawn by Wolfe in his 
earlier Three Who Made a Revolution, for his 
present essay cites all the evidence the author can 
muster to prove that Lenin was highly authoritarian, 
dominated by uncontrollable rages, and essentially 
destructive. 

The stress on personality is certainly more 
relevant here than in the author’s analysis of Marx, 
because Lenin was a man of action and no one 
would deny that his character played a very im- 
portant role in the success of the revolution as well 
as in the direction it took. Again, however, Wolfe 
seems to overstate his case. Lenin’s supposed ad- 
miration for the Appasionata is not very satis- 
factory evidence for the author’s contention that 
the core of Lenin’s personality lay in a desire to 
destroy part of himself, which he “turned outward 
into cruelty to others,” 

Mr. Souvarine’s essay—which is one of eight 
papers presented in the Drachkovitch compilation— 
suffers from the same kind of overstatement, but 
in greater degree. His analysis of Stalinist tyranny 
is certainly accurate in broad outline; yet, terrible 
as this tyranny was, the author’s portrait of Stalin 
is too black. To assert, on the basis of the most 
speculative estimates, that as many as 100 million 
Russians perished during the period of Soviet rule 
(aside from those killed in World War II) is to 
open one’s credibility to attack in other areas as 
well. Furthermore, to deny that Stalin was moti- 
vated by ideological considerations flies in the face 
of the evidence. Paradoxically, Souvarine’s analysis 
lends support to those who, like Stalin’s heirs, prefer 
to blame the character of Stalin’s dictatorship on his 
personality in order to exonerate the system of 
which he was in part creator, in part victim. 


MOST OF THE OTHERS essays in the collection 
are of a different order. Mr. Fainsod’s paper on 
Khrushchev and Mr. Ulam’s on Tito are highly 
competent and balanced studies, as are those by 
Mr. Cohen on Mao and Mr. Draper on Castro. 


Of these four, the last is the most interesting and 
imaginative, though perhaps the most difficult to 
assess. Draper is convinced that Castro’s move to 
the left between 1959 and 1961 is to be explained by 
the fact that Castroism is simply “power in search 
of an ideology”—in other words, that the Cuban 
leader’s conversion to Marxism-Leninism was dic- 
tated purely by expediency. But while Draper makes 
a good case, there is simply not enough of the right 
kind of evidence to establish clear proof of this. 
For example, it is at least arguable that Castro 
started out as a romantic with vaguely socialist 
ideas and later found himself pushed to the left by 
the consequences of his own actions. As both 
internal and external opposition to his social policies 
increased, he may have found the arguments of the 
“Marxist-Leninists” in his own entourage, and of the 
old-line Communists, more and more convincing. 
His stance thus became increasingly radical, alienat- 
ing those moderates who had hitherto supported 
him, and their opposition only served to push him 
farther to the left, the whole process continuing 
until Castro finally reached the point of no return. 


This is indeed the explanation offered by Boris 
Goldenberg in The Cuban Revolution and Latin 
America (New York, Praeger, 1965), and it makes 
a good deal of sense. Thus, while Castro was un- 
doubtedly motivated by a desire for power per se, 
the ideological factor and the logic of the revolu- 
tionary situation cannot be so easily discounted. 


Draper, of course, has developed his ideas else- 
where in much fuller detail. The same may be 
said of most of the other contributors to the 
Drachkovitch volume, for in almost every case their 
essays are restatements—with perhaps minor revi- 
sions—of themes and views already familiar to those 
engaged in the study of Communist movements. To 
some extent this is true of the essay by Richard 
Lowenthal, but here at least, the questions discussed 
seem rather more relevant to present-day concerns. 
Lowenthal attempts to deal with the problem of 
a “pluralistic communism” in a world divided into 
very poor and increasingly rich societies. His 
analysis is quite tentative, yet he explores the pos- 
sibilities with considerable perspicacity. 


Raymond Aron tackles similar questions and 
exhibits once again that sophistication and style 
which have justly earned him an international 
reputation. He strongly suggests that Marxism and 
the varieties of neo-Marxism characteristic of such 
diverse writers as Jean-Paul Sartre and Herbert 
Marcuse are as dated as the kind of “reverse” 


Marxism found in books like W. W. Rostow’s 


Stages of Economic Growth. Aron’s demolition of 


Sartre’s pretentions is particularly telling, and his 
suggestion that we attempt to develop new cate- 
gories of analysis in dealing with present world 
problems strikes a responsive chord. 


One brilliant effort to do just this has been 
made by Professor Joseph Levenson in his Con- 
fucian China and Its Modern Fate (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 3 vols., 1958-65). Leven- 
son sees the attraction of communism to Chinese 
intellectuals and the intransigent radicalism of the 
regime as part of a search for identity by members 
of a culture in which traditional modes of thinking 
no longer sufficed. By adopting Marxism, Chinese 
intellectuals could both accept and reject the West. 
They could accept Western technology and science 
and yet reject the Christian capitalist societies 
whose technical superiority they so resented. By 
taking the most “advanced” Marxist position, they 
have been able to reestablish, in their own minds, 
the superiority of Chinese culture over that of the 
barbarian. 


IN AFRICA, the rejection of “Leninism” in favor 
of a “humanistic” Marxist socialism would seem to 
flow partly from similar sources—or, more specifi- 
cally, from the fact that the African leaderships 
have matured during a period when the pure 
Leninist (or Maoist) model has become somewhat 
discredited. It also stems in part, I suspect, from 
the fact that the use of this model by the Chinese 
has effectively eliminated it as a mechanism by 
which Africans can solve their own identity prob- 
lem. Instead, Africa’s role is seen as one which 
involves humanizing Marxism and Western culture 
in general. 


In Europe and the United States, the new neo- 
Marxist Left seems to be part of that continuing 
rebellion against the rationalization of Western 
civilization which has so accelerated since the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the institutionalization of 
modern science. Its more extreme adherents have 
more in common with Nietzsche—or, better still, 
with the nihilism of Lautréamont or Sade—than 
they do with Marx. Their animus is directed not 
so much against the “injustices” as against the 
restraints imposed by bourgeois culture. They opt 
for the full satisfaction of the individual’s desires— 
for total freedom. Their hostility to bureaucratic 
rationality explains the lack of interest they show 
in the Soviet Union, a country which, in their view, 
is increasingly dominated by “squares.” Nihilism 
does not, however, represent a fully respectable 
intellectual alternative to bourgeois culture, asso- 
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ciated as it is with National Socialism and geno- 
cide. On the other hand, admiration for Castro’s 
Cuba and Communist China, and self-identification 
as a neo-Marxist, permit one to rebel against 
Western culture and at the same time identify one- 
self with some of its most fundamental aspirations. 
Castro is especially attractive because his style 
smacks so much of the bohemian and the “beat.” 

Of course, the policies adopted by the Cuban and 
Chinese regimes represent the antithesis of the views 
of their American or European supporters. In both 
cases, the demands of nation-building and of power 
have led to an emphasis on essentially Puritanical 
attitudes toward work and rationalization. Indeed, 
the very life of these regimes depends upon their 
ability to institutionalize such attitudes and to 


Spies Unlimited 


create a relatively efficient bureaucratic apparatus. 
The fact that adherents of the neo-Marxist Left fail 
to perceive this indicates their essential irrationality, 
just as the likelihood that both Cuba and China— 
assuming that their present regimes do survive— 
will eventually be ruled by obvious “squares” leads 
one to suspect that the disillusionment of the Neo- 
Marxists cannot be postponed indefinitely. 

These remarks are offered only as very tentative 
hypotheses. They are designed to suggest that an 
understanding of Marxism in the modern world does 
indeed require a rethinking of some of the cate- 
gories we have used in the past. It may be that it 
will take a new generation of social scientists to 
understand a phenomenon which is now taking on 
new and ever more complex dimensions. 


OLEcG PEeNKovskly: The Penkovskiy Papers. Introduction and Commentary by Frank Gibney. 
Foreword by Edward Crankshaw. Translated by Peter Deriabin. 


New York, Doubleday, 1965. 


Gorpon LonsDALE: Spy: Twenty Years in Soviet Secret Service. 
New York, Hawthorn Books, 1965. 

RonaLtp SetH: Unmasked! The Story of Soviet Espionage. 
New York, Hawthorn Books, 1965. 


Reviewed by Hugo Dewar 


THE THREE BOOKS under review all deal with 
Soviet espionage, a subject about which so much 
has been written over the years—mainly as a result 
of the defection of Soviet agents—that it would be 
too much to expect any startling new revelations. 
Nor do we find any here. Mr. Seth’s book is an 
outsider’s account of the major cases of Soviet spy 
activity thus far uncovered and, while more up to 
date than David J. Dallin’s Soviet Espionage (Yale 
University Press, 1955), is in no way comparable 
with that exhaustive work in detail and exposition. 
The Penkovskiy Papers and Spy, on the other hand, 
do represent something of a departure in that they 
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are both records written by Soviet agents: the first 
by Colonel Oleg Penkovskiy, the disillusioned Soviet 
intelligence officer who switched his loyalty to the 
Western democracies; the second by the man calling 
himself Gordon Lonsdale, who was sentenced in 
Britain to twenty years’ imprisonment as a Soviet 
spy but was eventually exchanged for Greville 
Wynne, the British businessman who stood in the 
dock with Penkovskiy when the latter was tried in 
Moscow for treason. 

Not surprisingly, the authenticity of The Pen- 
kovskiy Papers has been denied by the Soviet au- 
thorities. The Papers have also been questioned by 


others, but the arguments advanced against their 
authenticity are unconvincing. Some minor dis- 
crepancies have been pointed out, but these can 
hardly be taken as evidence of forgery. Even the 
Soviet Embassy in Britain could point to only one 
of any apparent substance: between a footnote on 
page 81, where it is stated that postwar restrictions 
on the recruitment of foreign Communist party 
members for espionage purposes were lifted in 1960, 
and a statement on page 267 giving the date of a 
seemingly identical step as 1956. The careful reader 
will note, however, that the 1960 directive gave 
permission to recruit “without prior consultation,” 
which the earlier one did not. It has also been 
argued that Penkovskiy could not possibly have 
found the time to write the Papers in addition to 
all his other activities, and that in any event he 
could not have written them in his Moscow flat as 
claimed. No one disputes, however, that he pos- 
sessed a typewriter; it is shown in the official Soviet 
photograph reproduced in the book (facing page 
243). Moreover, as everyone knows, time is a rela- 
tive matter, and Penkovskiy was accumulating his 
material over a period of two years. 


But however one may think the Papers came into 
existence, the basic authenticity of their authorship 
is obvious from the substance and tenor of the 
Papers themselves. Only a Penkovskiy could have 
so revealed himself, in all his muddleheaded be- 
wilderment and confusion. He writes that he is not 
religious, yet he calls upon God for help and “prays 
silently every day” (p. 356). “Most” of his fellow 
officers share his sentiments in this respect, but 
many lead an immoral life. He castigates the Soviet 
ruling class for its careerism, its lying, intriguing 
and informing; yet he admits to having himself 
informed on one of his superiors to the Committee 
on State Security (KGB), and to having curried 
favor with General Serov in order to advance his 
own career (p. 91). “Our communism .. . is a 
fraud. I myself am part of this fraud,” he writes, 
adding that because of this he began “years ago” 
to feel disgusted with himself (p. 55); yet he makes 
frequent references to Stalin that smack of nostalgia 


for the past (pp. 214, 232, 241, 315, 355). 
Penkovskiy reveals himself as a lost and lonely 
man, completely unable to orient himself in Soviet 
society. He has been nurtured in the land of the 
great lie—which he himself had served and to which 
he owed his own career—and when that lie is shat- 
tered, his life becomes without meaning or purpose. 
He is burdened with guilt for the suffering of the 
Russian people, and he seeks to make atonement. 
This is what comes through to us, and apart from 


the Soviet authorities’ legitimate objection to Pen- 
kovskiy’s unbalanced view that the Russian leaders 
favored a preventive nuclear war, what they took 
exception to most of all was the simple fact that 
Penkovskiy in his own person refuted the claim that 
“In our country there is no social base for recruit- 
ing agents for foreign agencies” (Penkovskiy Pa- 
pers, pp. 409-10, quoting from an /zvestia article of 
May 29, 1963). 

It is not, of course, possible to estimate the 
precise value to the Western powers of Penkovskiy’s 
defection, but judging from the subsequent reper- 
cussions in the Soviet Union, there seems little doubt 
that it was considerable. A balance must be struck, 
however, between Soviet attempts to play down the 
affair and the pretty large claim that Penkovskiy 
“cracked the security system of the world’s most 
security-conscious government and left it virtually 
in pieces” (Introduction, p. 3). Intelligence mate- 
rials are after all only of tactical value, redressing 
an unfavorable balance or affording a temporary 
advantage without basically affecting, in the long 
run, the broad strategic relationship of forces. 

This should be borne in mind when assessing 
the value of Soviet intellligence successes, which 
have at times given rise in the West to somewhat 
hysterical The book Spy deliberately 
aims at fostering the more exaggerated view 
that Soviet intelligence agencies are omnipotent 
and omnipresent, a view that The Penkovskiy 
Papers is also not altogether guiltless of propagat- 
ing. Discounting this unfortunate but perhaps in- 
evitable sensationalism, the main value of Penkov- 
skiy’s personal story lies in what it reveals of the 
attraction of the democratic way of life, while 
Lonsdale’s book suggests—albeit unintentionally— 
that Soviet intelligence activity has lost the advan- 
tage it undoubtedly had when the Soviet myth re- 
tained all its magic for so many of the liberal 
intelligentsia of the West. 


alarm. 


SPY GETS OFF to a good start with an account 
of Lonsdale’s early years, his activity in the war- 
time partisan movement, and his transition from 
this to pro-Soviet intelligence work in postwar 
Germany. As the book progresses, however, its 
purely propaganda purpose becomes clear. For 
Lonsdale, life in Great Britain and the United States 
has few redeeming features, and politically those 
countries are hotbeds of Nazi anti-Soviet revanchist 
machinations. It was allegedly to frustrate Nazi 
plotters that Lonsdale went to the United States in 
1950, posing as a German—under what name is not 
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revealed. Nor are we given any solid facts about 
his work there—facts, that is, from which his 
presence in the United States could actually be 
proven. He merely writes (p. 68): “My work in 
the United States dealt almost exclusively with 
maintaining communications with headquarters.” 
At one point the author says that he lived in 
New York for most of his four years’ stay, only 
making occasional trips to Washington and other 
places within easy reach of his base since he always 
had to hurry back in order not to miss receiving 
radio messages from Moscow (small portable short- 
wave receivers not then being available), and that 
he therefore had “little chance to see the country 
or its people” (p. 74). Yet, on the very next page, 
he claims to have been given several assignments 
that took him “far and wide through the country.” 
It seems obvious that these “assignments” were 
conveniently dreamed up as an afterthought to jus- 
tify the author’s characterization of life everywhere 
in the United States as sordid, and the people as 
morons. 


Similarly, Lonsdale conjures up a_ holiday 
spent in Paris (of course not on an intelligence 
assignment against the France of General de Gaulle) 
in order to contrast the gay, civilized French with 
the glum barbarians of West Germany. The crudity 
of these transparent “arrangements” is matched 
only by the clumsiness of the propaganda. 


Lonsdale himself states that the “cases” he claims 
to have worked on in the United States are now 
“as dead as mutton,” but it is nonetheless curious 
that he gives not a single checkable fact about 
them. It would seem either that his first statement 
that he was employed almost exclusively in radio 
communications work is correct, or that he perhaps 
never was in the United States at all—except pos- 
sibly for the few days he says he spent in New York 
(following a trip to Canada to obtain a passport) 
before embarking for England. (A picture in the 
book shows the author on board the S.S. America 
on February 28, 1955. This ship docked at South- 
hampton on March 3.) 

Regarding his activities in England, Lonsdale 
tries to make it appear that he had no interest in 
the “Portland Establishment” (Admiralty Under- 
water Weapons Establishment), and that he was 
much more interested in a group of former Nazis 
who allegedly were preparing to “make use of some 
of the germs developed at Porton” (p. 104). (He 
informs us that he has not so far contracted any 
noxious disease from his investigation into this 
affair and can only hope that the period of incuba- 
tion is over.) But if he was not interested in the 
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Portland Establishment, Lonsdale most certainly 
cultivated the acquaintance of Harry Houghton, 
an employee there. This man was not at all moved 
by ideological considerations; he was out solely 
for the money, a heavy drinker and a showoff 
into the bargain. Lonsdale writes that “it was a 
mistake to use Houghton” (p. 108), but the truth 
was that he had no choice. The Portland Establish- 
ment was obviously his assigned target in England, 
not something that just happened to crop up inci- 
dentally; and Houghton, already known to Soviet 
intelligence as a likely source from his period of 
service in Warsaw, was an indispensable accom- 
plice. Reliance on such a man could, and did, 
bring success; but it also had to lead inevitably 
to exposure unless Lonsdale was exceptionally adroit 
—which he was not. Although he claims to have 
realized that the hunt for him was on, he kept 
an appointment with Houghton for the purpose— 
he alleges in all seriousness—of warning him 
(p. 123). Houghton turned up with his woman 
accomplice, Gee, who straightaway thrust a shop- 
ping basket full of secret documents upon Lonsdale, 
and he was caught with the goods. 


Spy indicates that Soviet “professional spies” 
now have to rely principally on men like Houghton 
and on blackmail (Lonsdale makes more than one 
reference to this) to accomplish their essential 
work. Although interested readers may well turn 
to Mr. Seth’s book for an interesting account of 
the heyday of Soviet espionage, the fact is that 
this era is now past. As long as the myth of 
a new Soviet social order of unprecedented justice 
and equality prevailed among large sections of 
Western public opinion, it was possible for Soviet 
intelligence to enlist a host of witting or unwitting 
“amateurs.” This is no longer so, though isolated 
instances of this nature may still occur. The 
Krogers, from whose house Lonsdale maintained 
radio communication with Moscow, and who he 
asserts—against all the evidence—were innocent, 
were examples of the old-time, ideologically moti- 
vated spy, although in view of their situation the 
added possibility of blackmail cannot be excluded. 
George Blake (born Behar), of Jewish origin and 
the basic ingredient of whose character was under- 
standably a fierce hatred of Nazism, was another 
relic of the past. An official in the British diplomatic 
service (an exceptional position for one not born 
British), he was sentenced in April 1961 to the 
unprecedented term of 42 years’ imprisonment 
under the Official Secrets Act. The extraordinary 
severity of the sentence was indicative of the value 
of the information he was charged with passing to 


the Soviets, although no details were made public. 
For this type of recruitment, however, the general 
political atmosphere is now, and has been for some 
time, highly unfavorable. The appallingly low level 
of the propaganda in Spy serves to underline the 
Soviets’ present ideological isolation. 


MR. SETH’S BOOK SHOWS, in a somewhat 
sketchy historical account, the continuity of the 
Russian secret police tradition. It does not, how- 
ever, make clear the connection between domestic 
espionage against the Russian people and espionage 
abroad; the fundamental conceptual change brought 
about by the Russian Revolution; and the gradual 
evolution away from Communist internationalism 
to nationalism. Soviet espionage today concerns 


itself{—and more and more frankly so—solely with 
the furtherance of Soviet national interests. To 
the extent that Soviet suspicions of Western inten- 
tions persist and intelligence activity thereby main- 
tains its prime importance, Soviet espionage must 
increasingly rely on “normal,” orthodox methods. 
On the one hand, not only have developments in 
the Soviet Union made such matters as the price 
of a pound of potatoes no longer a state secret, 
but it has also become impossible for the Soviet 
authorities to maintain secrecy even at the top 
political level, as the Penkovskiy affair demon- 
strates. Much still has to be achieved if intentions 
and purpose are to be made plain, but one thing 
is clear: continued obsession with security and 
espionage in no way assists the Soviets’ professed 
aim of peaceful coexistence. 


Learning from China? 


WERNER Kuartt, Ep.: The Chinese Model. 


Hong Kong, Hong Kong University Press, 1965. 
(Distributed by Oxford University Press. ) 


Reviewed by William E. Griffith 


THIS SYMPOSIUM, edited by the well-known 
British specialist on Soviet and Asian economics 
and agriculture, is addressed to the question of 
whether, and to what extent, the Communist Chinese 
model of political and economic development is 
relevant and attractive to the underdeveloped 
world. It is the first comprehensive effort to explore 
this field, and some of the chapters are important 
contributions. 

Generally speaking, this reviewer would have 
wished that all the contributors to the symposium 
had concluded their essays with some specific treat- 
ment of the book’s central theme. Some of the 
chapters, however, are little more than summaries 


of recent scholarship bearing on various individual 
aspects of Communist Chinese society, although 
they are highly competent as such and of definite 
value for this alone. Dr. Klatt’s own contributions 
on agriculture, A. M. Halpern’s on the influence of 
revolutionary expectations on Peking’s foreign out- 
look, and Geoffrey Hudson’s concluding chapter 
are of particular interest in that they do address 
themselves directly to the theme of the discussion 
and add considerably to our insights concerning it. 

Dr. Klatt’s brief introduction strongly stresses 
the often forgotten point that economic develop- 
ment requires not only resources and investment but 
also major changes in political and psychological 
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as well as economic behavior patterns. Professor 
C. T. Hu provides a brief but good summary of 
education in Communist China, also pointing out 
that the regime’s massive educational program, 
though keyed above all to political goals, is in fact 
a double-edged weapon since it tends to lead to 
increasing emphasis on quality and academic 
achievement rather than political fanaticism, thus 
paving the way for the emergence of what Max 
Weber has called a “rational bureaucracy.” 


Mr. Howse’s excellent chapter on the mass media 
stresses that Peking uses the press and particularly 
the radio “in support of a centralized, unified state 
created on the basis of a new, uniform orthodoxy,” 
just as the Han Emperors used the means of com- 
munication for the same purpose in their day. He 
concludes that the utilization of the mass media 
as an indoctrinational weapon has probably been 
more effective in China than in other countries 
because of the Chinese tradition of conformity, 
but that it has nonetheless failed with the intel- 
lectuals. For the rest of Asia, he points out that 
Japan provides a far more attractive model than 
does Communist China with respect to how to or- 
ganize and operate the mass media. 


IN THE AREA of economics, Mr. Gordon Barrass 
gives a good summary of the debacle of the Great 
Leap Forward, followed by an excellent descrip- 
tion of how Peking in 1963 reversed its economic 
priorities to make industry’s main task the support 
of agriculture, at the same time shifting emphasis 
from “redness” to professional expertise. Dr. 
Klatt’s own chapter on agriculture, in my view the 
best in the book, begins by pointing out that agri- 
cultural collectivization has always failed and then 
goes on to analyze the specific Chinese experience. 
He emphasizes strongly the often forgotten brutality 
and inefficiency of the initial Chinese Communist 
campaign of land reform. Turning to the Great 
Leap Forward and the people’s communes, he es- 
timates that in 1959-61 the Chinese citizen’s average 
daily caloric intake fell from 2,200 to 1,850 calories 
and less, a decline which, though it did not lead to 
mass starvation, greatly reduced productive ef- 
ficiency throughout the country. He then analyzes 
the more moderate agricultural policies which the 
regime was forced to adopt in 1962 in order to 
salvage the critical food situation. In conclusion, 
Dr. Klatt attributes the failure of the Communist 
agricultural model in China and elsewhere to two 
principal reasons: its characteristic neglect of 
weather and space limitations and its rejection of 
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small-scale farming on politico-ideological and mis- 
taken economic grounds. Both these factors, he 
points out, would inevitably lead to lower agricul- 
tural output in any developing country imitating 
the Communist model. 

Mr. A. M. Halpern contributes an excellent 
chapter on the revolutionary factors in Peking’s 
foreign outlook, placing particular stress on Com- 
munist China’s total and permanent hostility to the 
United States. The author’s insights into Chinese 
Communist psychology are particularly striking: 
the present Peking leaders, he points out, were 
converts to communism, and their world outlook 
since then has remained emotionally fixed in a mold 
formed by absolute distinction between good and 
evil and by an inner compulsion to convert others. 
Mr. Halpern sees Peking’s view of the underdevel- 
oped world as having three important aspects deriv- 
ing from China’s own revolutionary experience: 
namely, the beliefs that the Chinese revolution is 
the model for all the underdeveloped countries; that 
the “national bourgeoisie” will always struggle with 
the proletariat; and that nationalism is inevitably 
“bourgeois” and only temporarily to be joined with 
in alliances. 


MR. HUDSON’S final remarks go to the heart of 
the problem with which this book is concerned. 
The Chinese model, he points out, is unlikely to 
appeal to most of the underdeveloped world, first, 
because of its demonstrably inferior performance, 
notably in agriculture, as compared with that of 
other alternative models; and second, because of its 
“uncompromising attitude towards traditional loyal- 
ties at home and national aspirations abroad.” 


Since the essays in this book were written, 
Communist China has suffered a series of defeats in 
world politics, particularly in the underdeveloped 
world, which serve to strengthen Mr. Hudson’s con- 
clusions. The combination of traditional expansion- 
ist imperialism and “proletarian internationalism” 
which characterizes Mao’s external policies, just as 
it did Stalin’s, is proving increasingly ineffective, 
and Mao’s weakness precludes him from doing as 
Stalin did in Eastern Europe—namely, backing 
up chauvinism by power. Moreover, these defeats 
and Chinese inaction in the face of stepped-up 
American activity along China’s Southeast Asian 
periphery have demonstrated to most of the under- 
developed world that Peking’s blustering preten- 
sions, if those of a tiger, are those of a toothless 
if not paper one. Finally, recent events have tended 
to downgrade the influence of the underdeveloped 


world as compared to that of North America, West- 
ern Europe, and Japan—or, more accurately, to re- 
veal more clearly how great the disparity between 
them is. It may well be, as some of the authors in 
this book point out, that the Chinese model is more 
relevant than the Soviet one to the underdeveloped 
world (as, for example, Mali has shown some in- 
dications of feeling), but the relevance of the 
economic model is less important than the impact 
of Chinese chauvinism. Fundamentally, it is this 
Chinese chauvinism and overestimation of China’s 
own resources—in short, the Chinese hubris, his- 


torically perhaps the most pronounced and _per- 
sistent shown by any major state—which has been 
primarily responsible for China’s defeats in the 
Niger, Ghana, Kenya, Cuba, and—last but certainly 
not least—Indonesia. Chinese preachments of self- 
reliance, Chinese attacks on Moscow and Wash- 
ington, Chinese-sponsored junkets to Peking, Chi- 
nese exhortations to revolution—all these pale by 
comparison. 

For the average leader in the underdeveloped 
world, the old maxim still holds: Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes. .. . 


Russians on Soviet Strategy 


V oprosy strategii i operativnovo iskusstva v sovetskikh voennykh trudakh (1917-1940 gg.) 
(Questions of Strategy and Campaign Tactics in Soviet Military Works. ) 
Foreword by Soviet Marshal M. V. Zahkarov. 
Moscow, Voennoe Izdatelstvo, 1965. 

GENERAL M. I. KazaKxov: Nad kartoi bylykh srazhenni. 
(Over the Map of Erstwhile Battles. ) 


From the series, Voennye Memuary. Moscow, Voennoe Izadatelstvo, 1965. 


Reviewed by John Erickson 


SOME MONTHS AFTER Khrushchev was removed 
from office and power, Marshal M. V. Zakharov, 
reinstalled in the post of Chief of the General 
Staff (from which he had been shunted by the same 
Khrushchev) delivered a series of stinging and 
pointed rebukes about “hare-brained planning and 
superficiality” and “superficial and primitive judg- 
ments” on the part of “someone who had no direct 
connection with military strategy” (Krasnaia 
zvezda, February 4, 1965). This notorious “some- 
one,” the leader whose “serious mistake” was to 
make a “‘chief science . . . [out of] the experience 
he gained in the last war,” scarcely needed naming 
- as Marshal Zakharov struck out to defend the 
sanctities of military professionalism. His article 


fits a pattern: after the death of Stalin, the Soviet 
Army, in pressing for the “rehabilitation” of its 
murdered generals and for a reappraisal of wartime 
history, had sought to salvage its honor: since the 
fall of Khrushchev, it has worked to rescue its 
professional reputation. 

Before Marshal Zakharov issued this public de- 
nunciation of unmilitary meretriciousness and mis- 
chievous interference with the soldier’s probity and 
expertise, he had already written (or at least signed 
his name to) the preface of a unique volume, 
V oprosy strategii i operativnovo iskusstva, a 750- 
page compilation of prewar military writings ap- 
proved in December 1964 and printed in July 
1965 in an edition of 6,500. This collection, offer- 
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ing a massive display of Soviet professional virtuosi- 
ties straddling two decades, is obviously part of a 
current effort to inculcate what Marshal Zakharov 
himself called “an attentive and respectful attitude 
to military science,” and equally an exercise “of 
the sacred duty of military cadres to guard these 
sciences from everything which reduces their author- 
ity, or which hinders their fruitful development.” 
The cream of Soviet prewar military writing pre- 
sented in the volume is clear cause for a good deal 
of retrospective respect, but as the Marshal laments 
in his preface, Stalin made short and bloody work 
of any attempt to guard this “fruitful development.” 
Today the military is out to build up its defenses 
against such political encroachment in whatever 
degree. 

That the papers and studies in the volume are 
not presented as mere historical curiosities is indi- 
cated by the fact that they are generally arranged 
by theme—including theoretical views of war, the 
character of modern war, the preparation of the 
country and the armed forces for war, the conduct 
of modern operations and the problem of opera- 
tional control—all of which are present issues, so 
that the texts not only provide “model answers” 
but also establish continuities in Soviet military 
writing as a whole (much as Marshal Sokolovskii’s 
V oennaia strategiia linked up his work with that of 
Svechin ). 

Additionally (or extraneously), the compilation 
serves a highly useful purpose for the Western 
specialist. Its check-lists of “main works” for each 
writer can curtail time-devouring research in special 
collections or guides (such as Oborona SSSR i 
Krasnaia Armiia, 1928, and the “materials and 
studies” of the Voenno-istoricheskii otdel). It also 
renders instant service by reprinting texts or ex- 
cerpts that are difficult if not impossible to obtain— 
5S. Ammosov’s study on tactics of motor-mechanized 
formations (1932); papers by Khripin, Tatar- 
chenko, Algazin and Teplinski on problems of 
aerial warfare; a portion of Admiral Panteleiev’s 
study of submarine operations (1939); as well as 
extracts from Aleksandrov, Isakov, Belli, et alii. 


STRUCTURALLY, Frunze and Tukhachevski take 
up one-fifth of the book, Frunze on “unified mili- 
tary doctrine” and on organization, Tukhachevski 
on the overall conduct of war. Included in Tukha- 
chevski’s writings are his 1926 lecture, “Voprosy 
sovremennoi strategii,” and more of his unpublished 
major work, Novye voprosy voiny, which he began 
in 1931 and which it now appears ran to more than 
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one volume. Parts of this work had appeared 
previously: one chapter, “Upravlenie,”’ was pub- 
lished in Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal (No. 2, 
1962), and twelve short chapters were printed in 
Volume 2 of M.N. Tukhachevski: Izbrannye proiz- 
vedeniia (Moscow, 1964). By putting the past 
and present excerpts together, presumably the bulk 
of Tukhachevski’s original work can be reassembled 
—though it would be much simpler if the Russians 
would reprint the whole in the proper volume order. 

After Tukhachevski come the somewhat lesser 
luminaries—S.S. Kamenev, Uborevich, Vatsetis, 
Shaposhnikov (represented by a small extract from 
Mozg armii), Svechin, Triandafillov, and Yegorov, 
followed by more specialized studies from Isserson 
(recently a contributor to Voenno-tstoricheskii 
zhurnal), Shilovski, Melikov, Varfolomeiev, Gal- 
aktionov, and the apparently indestructible Krasil- 
nikov. The early and highly original Soviet theories 
of organizing and employing tank forces very prop- 
erly have a whole section devoted to them, com- 
prised of writings by Kalinovski, F.I. Kuznetsov, 
Kryzhanovski, Ammosov, Favitski, and I.P. Sukhov. 
Another section is devoted to studies by air force 
and naval experts. A final index lists authors and 
works not reprinted in the volume—Alksnis on 
mobilization problems, Velichko and Karbyshev on 
military engineering, Ionov on aviation, Movchin 
on pursuit operations, Feldman, Eideman and 
Ernest, each on their specializations, to name only 
some. 

Obviously this volume fairly bulges out of its 
frame, and the obscured or defamed dead come 
walking back through its pages, for the bulk of the 
work comes from talent scythed down by Stalin 
in his military purges. According to an introduc- 
tory note, Stalin ordered the destruction of the 
researches of these men, but to the immense benefit 
of a later Soviet generation, his orders were not 
carried out to the letter. 


LEGALIZED MURDER was only one of the meth- 
ods used to head off the circulation of military 
ideas which ran counter to Stalin’s or his cronies’ 
fantasies of their own omnicompetence. The un- 
fortunate consequences for military policy are 
epitomized by a series of meetings that took place 
in December 1940 and January 1941, the full 
details of which are only gradually coming to 
light. Marshal Zakharov in his preface refers— 
very cursorily—to a “study session” held in Decem- 
ber 1940 under auspices of the Glavnyi Voennyi 
Soviet, or Main Military Soviet, an adjunct of the 


Defense Commissariat which had been set up in 
1938 when Stalin tried to glue the military com- 
mand together in the wake of the purges. Among 
previous (apparently irregular) sessions of this 
body, it had convened in November 1939 to witness 
Stalin’s endorsement of a decision to disband the 
Army’s large armored formations (distributing 
armor among the rifle divisions, and leaving only 
brigades as the largest tactical unity of the armored 
forces); it had also assembled in the late spring of 
1940 to consider the disasters of the Soviet-Finnish 
War. 

The purpose of the December 1940 session was 
to examine progress made in reforming the Army 
in the light of the Finnish experience, to evaluate 
the “lessons” of the German Blitzkrieg in the West, 
and to consider further organizational changes. The 
session, attended by the senior Soviet command 
as well as arms and services chiefs, was formally 
convened by Marshal Timoshenko and _ lasted 
throughout the latter half of December. Part of 
this group stayed on to participate in theoretical 
war games conducted to test the defense of Soviet 
frontiers, culminating in a final meeting in the 
Kremlin on January 13, personally convoked and 
attended by Stalin. 

What transpired at these meetings has been the 
subject of some fairly ferocious argument in recent 
Soviet writing, although there is still no complete 
account of them. The first writer to give prominent 
attention to the December session was Marshal 
Yeremenko in his V nachale voiny (Moscow, 1964), 
a revised version of his earlier book, Na zapadnom 
napravlenii (Moscow, 1959). The latter had got 
rather rough treatment from Soviet commentators, 
and the revision did not fare much better. In par- 
ticular, Army General Ivanov, a General Staff 
officer who had been head of the Operations Sec- 
tion when Yeremenko held his front commands, 
tore into the later version in Voenno-istoricheskii 
zhurnal, No. 6, 1965 (in 1961 he had also ripped 
Yeremenko’s Stalingrad apart). Ivanov’s caustic 
review neatly punctured the Marshal’s vanities, 
but while he threw grave doubt on the reliability 
of Yeremenko’s account of the December session, 
he did not offer much in the way of elucidation. 


NOW, HOWEVER, Army General M.I. Kazakov 
has provided a much fuller account of both the 
December and January discussions, contained in 
his newly published Nad kartoi bylykh srazhenii 
(Moscow, 1965). The volume appears as part of 
the series, Voennye memuary (Military Memoirs), 


which has drawn fire in the past for “excessive 
subjectivism” and downright inaccuracy on the 
part of some contributors, but which can boast 
one of its best and most professional productions 
in Kazakov’s work. Basically, the volume is an 
elaboration of the General’s earlier study of opera- 
tions in May-June 1942 on the Bryansk Front, 
where he was Chief of Staff (see Voenno-istori- 
cheskii zhurnal, No. 10, 1964); in this study he 
sternly criticized the Soviet General Staff of the 
period, arguing so cogently that Marshal Vasilevski 
felt obliged to give sober reply in the course of his 
own recapitulations in the same journal (Nos. 8 
and 10, 1965; Nos. 1 and 3, 1966). 

Kazakov’s expanded work confirms him as a 
serious contributor to Soviet military history— 
not least for his attempt to come to grips with 
the problem of command by underscoring the les- 
sons of the past. It is in this respect that his record 
of the December-January meetings is important. By 
the same token, the differences that occur in the 
Yeremenko, Ivanov, and Kazakov accounts deserve 
less attention than the joint impression they convey 
of dissension, incompetence, and political inter- 
ference in the top military command. 


IN MORE DETAIL, the December meeting opened 
with a report by General Meretskov (at the time 
Chief of the General Staff) on Red, Army training, 
supplemented by statements from the various In- 
spectorates. Then came the main business—the 
presentation of “study papers” by General Zhukov 
on modern offensive operations, Colonel-General 
Pavlov on the role of the mechanized corps in the 
offensive, General Tyulenev on defensive operations, 
air force commander Lieutenant-General Rychagov 
on winning air superiority, and Lieutenant-General 
Smirnov on the rifle division in attack and defense. 
Each of these papers was followed first by formal 
comments and then by open discussion from the 
floor. 

Zhukov’s paper—the major item of attention— 
became the subject of acrimonious debate after 
Major-General Romanenko (Commander of the Ist 
Mechanized Corps), citing German experience and 
successes, proposed that “shock armies” be formed 
for offensive operations, each comprised of 3 or 4 
mechanized corps, 2 or 3 aviation corps, 1 para- 
chute division and heavy artillery support. Both 
Yeremenko and Kazakov testify that despite fierce 
disagreement on this issue, Zhukov refused to join 
the argument or even to make any note of Roman- 
enko’s ideas and proposals. While the rest of the 
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papers were less contentious, all of them had their 
critics as well as their supporters, and a number of 
important strategic and tactical issues were aired. 
Yet Timoshenko’s final summation of the discussion 
was apparently a general and rather empty state- 
ment that ignored the issues raised; on this incon- 
clusive note, the majority of the officers left Moscow 
to return to their units. 


Early in January the war games took place. Con- 
ducted on maps, these games were directed by 
Timoshenko and “played” by Zhukov, Pavlov and 
Kuznetsov (the Baltic Military District com- 
mander). Two operations were staged, based on 
the ““Western” and “Southwestern” theaters; all of 
the “opposing” parties adopted a simple linear de- 
ployment of forces, providing only minimal re- 
serves. 

According to Kazakov, at the close of these 
exercises, Stalin suddenly telephoned Timoshenko 
and ordered him to convene a special session of 
the Glavnyi Voennyi Soviet on January 13 to re- 
port on the results. With the officers duly assembled 
in the presence of Stalin and the Politburo, General 
Meretskov took the stand to outline the work of 
the past three weeks, speaking without notes and 
making innumerable errors. Stalin, visibly dis- 
pleased, took Meretskov to task for his analysis, 
in particular pressing him to state specifically who 
had “won” the war games and complaining that 
commanders should study situations connected with 
“realistic possibilities,” not merely repeat the Ustav 
(Field Service Regulations) “in an agitational 
style.” 

At this point, the meeting was thrown open to 
general discussion. The first of the arms com- 
manders to speak out were the air force officers, 
who criticized current organization and training 
methods, though apparently they made little head- 
way with their points. 

The biggest clash occurred over the issue of 
Soviet tank forces. Marshal Kulik, a crony of 
Stalin’s since the days of Tsaritsyn, a self-styled 
“artillery expert,” and the man at whose prompt- 
ing Stalin had broken up the tank forces in Novem- 
ber 1939, took the floor to restate his arguments 
against mechanization and motorization. Fedorenko 
challenged this view. The Politburo members then 
intervened to ask Kulik precisely how many tanks 
the Red Army needed. When Kulik hedged, Stalin 
flew into a fury and jumped at Timoshenko, berating 
him for. the “putanitsa”—the muddle—over the 
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question of tank forces. Timoshenko retorted that, 
on the contrary, there was no muddle except in the 
mind of Kulik; the military command knew the 
value of armor, as shown by the requests for 
mechanized corps from the Military District com- 
manders—Kirponos sought 2, Kuznetsov 3, Pavlov 
4, Zhukov 5, Cherevichenko 2, Yefremov 2, Apana- 
senko 1. “Collectively” and “individually,” he 
declared, the command had one view on this subject. 


DESPITE THESE sharp exchanges, the “tank ques- 
tion” was left unresolved. Directly or indirectly, 
both Kazakov and Yeremenko affirm that no de- 
cision was taken or even proposed in favor of 
“mechanization” and nothing was done for some 
time afterward to remedy the shortcomings pointed 
out in the December meetings by the mechanized 
corps commanders. On the extent to which Stalin 
was personally responsible for this inaction, the 
picture presented by the two authors varies con- 
siderably: Yeremenko represents him as having 
been basically satisfied with the state of the Army, 
attributing the failure to build up the mechanized 
forces to Stalin’s emphasis on the “harmonious 
development” of its various components; Kazakov, 
on the other hand, stresses Stalin’s displeasure and 
criticism, indicting the Defense Commissariat itself 
for “timidity.” No doubt there will be further 
elucidation of Stalin’s role, since more and more of 
the disastrous “study session” is creeping into 
Soviet narratives; Marshal Vasilevski, for example, 
has promised to deal with the phase which followed 
the war games, the drawing up of the Defense Plan 
for the State Frontiers (completed by May 1941). 

To end where this review began, if the most 
obvious purpose of such accounts is to clarify the 
past, their indirect aim is to suggest lessons for 
the present. Marshal Zakharov’s collection of papers 
and studies, presenting the finest products of two 
decades of Soviet military thinking, conveys the 
message that first-class professionalism in the 
military establishment is both possible and de- 
sirable. In describing the wretched epilogue to this 
early period, General Kazakov touches on ques- 
tions of political vs. military “command and con- 
trol,” a continuing dilemma on the Soviet scene. 
Clearly these excursions into the chequered history 
of the past are intended to buttress the case for 
granting more autonomy to the professional 
soldiery. 


: 
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Soviet Law 


Soviet Criminal Law and Procedure: 
The RSFSR Codes. Introduction and 
analysis by Harold J. Berman; trans- 
lation by Harold J. Berman and James 
W. Spindler. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
yard University Press, 1966. 


THE BULK OF this book consists of 
translations of criminal legislation that 
originally appeared in Russian in the 
first three issues of the Soviet journal, 
Soviet Statutes and Decisions (1964- 
65). To the convenience of having 
them together in hard covers, this vol- 
ume adds the advantage of a lengthy 
introduction (139 pp.) and a useful 
English-Russian legal glossary. 

The purpose of the introductory es- 
Say is to place the Codes in their legis- 
lative and ideological context. The 
author does not attempt an analysis 
of criminal law from the inside (for that 
one must turn to Dr. F. Feldbrugge’s 
Soviet Criminal Law, Leiden, Sythoff, 
1964.) What Professor Berman does is 
to trace the changing Soviet attitudes 
to the problem of crime and the func- 
tion of law. In general, the reforms 
which culminated in the recent Codes 
Tepresented moves towards greater le- 
gality: all crimes are defined by law, 

ocedural guarantees are spelled out, 

nd so on. At the same time, it is 
only by manipulating their definitions 
t Soviet jurists are able to reconcile 
rticle 13 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure—“Justice in criminal cases 
all be administered only by courts 
. -’—with the existence of the anti- 
rasite laws, under which a man can 
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be “resettled” for up to five years by 
a decision of his workmates. Since 
Berman’s book was written, however, 
some of the worst features of these 
laws have been abolished. An amend- 
ment of September 20, 1965, provides 
that resettlement will, in effect, be or- 
dered only by a court, tightens the 
definition of parasites, and transfers the 
collectives’ jurisdiction to the executive 
committees of local authorities ([ 1965] 
38 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 
RSFSR, 733). 

The translators succeed perfectly in 
catching the tone of the original; their 
English, like the Russian, is unpolished, 
simple, and frequently ambiguous. The 
linguistic problem most often encoun- 
tered (and faithfully reproduced in 
translation) is best explained by recall- 
ing the dilemma of the would-be user 
of those escalators which bear the 
notice “Dogs must be carried.” (See, 
e.g., Criminal Code, Arts. 12, 15, para. 
2, 147 para. 1.) Apart from their 
verbal imprecision, the Codes—consid- 
ered from the purely technical point 
of view of the lawyer—seem to veer 
between over-elaboration and _ silence. 
As regards sentencing policy, for in- 
stance, the court is given a list of 21 
features to consider (Criminal Code, 
Arts. 38, 39). Similarly, Article 17 
distinguishes in name, but not in pen- 
alty, one who commits, one who orga- 
nizes, one who incites, and one who 
contributes to, a crime. On the other 
hand, there is no definition of stealing, 
while blackmail (in the sense of threat- 
ening disreputable, but true, disclo- 
sures) and fraudulent conversion of 
citizens’ property are apparently not 
considered crimes at all. 

Finally, there is one feature of the 
book which the serious student will find 


particularly rewarding—Professor Ber- 
man’s concern with the semantics of 
his job. Apart from the glossary, there 
are many perceptive asides on the 
Russian language and an unfortunately 
all-too-brief analysis of abstractions 
like “Soviet legality,” “state protec- 
tion,” and “public participation” in 
terms of the style, vocabulary, and 
syntax of the material. It would be 
fortunate if this method, as down-to- 
earth as it is illuminating, were to be 
adopted by other writers on Soviet 
affairs. 


Bernard Rudden 


Soviet Science 


ALEXANDER G. Koro: Soviet Research 
and Development: Its Organization, 
Personnel, and Funds. Cambridge, 
Mass., M. I. T. Press, 1965. 


IN RECENT YEARS economists have 
given considerable attention to the 
problem of measuring and comparing 
the scientific research and development 
efforts of various nations. The first 
step in developing this new _ interest 
was the formulation of concepts, defi- 
nitions, and methodologies which 
would be accepted by a large group of 
scholars. Such questions as “What is 
research? Who are scientists? How 
does one evaluate development and 
applied research?” had to be answered 
before studies with more than super- 
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ficial value could be produced. Within 
the last few years rather widespread 
agreement on the answers to these 
questions has been reached in the 
United States and certain European 
countries, particularly among the mem- 
bers of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 


Alexander Korol’s Soviet Research 
and Development: Its Organization, 
Personnel, and Funds, while not a com- 
parative study, is an effort to apply 
these more exact methods to research 
and development in the Soviet Union. 
Sponsored by the Office of Economic 
and Manpower Studies of the National 
Science Foundation, the book is replete 
with tables and statistics and supplies 
a hoard of information for the person 
seeking data on the personnel, insti- 
tutions, and expenditures connected 
with scientific research in the Soviet 
Union. While such an aggregation of 
information may not make the most 
stimulating reading material, the study 
is a useful addition to our knowledge of 
Soviet science. 


In the introduction Prof. Korol states 
that he did not succeed, as he had 
originally hoped, in presenting data 
on Soviet research “in a manner statis- 
tically, conceptually, and operationally 
comparable to those evolved in national 
R & D [research and development] 
accounting in the United States.” The 
reason he failed in this achievement 
was the “profound differences between 
the political structures of the two socie- 
ties, reflected, for example, in the lack 
of comparable data on the categories 
of R & D expenditures.” Nevertheless, 
Korol was able to conclude that Soviet 
published expenditures for science are 
understatements in terms of the Ameri- 
can concept of what constitutes R & D 
outlays. He also made some fascinating 
though highly conjectural estimates of 
the size of the unpublished budget 
for Soviet science; certainly he goes 
farther than one would expect in “es- 
timating” budgetary data on _ secret 
military research. 

The real disappointment of this study 
was not the author’s inability to obtain 
statistical accuracy, but his lack of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the actual 
practices and prevailing attitudes of 
Soviet scientists. Given his heavy em- 
phasis on the legal and fiscal dimen- 
sions of Soviet scientific institutions, 
the subtitle of the book is a far more 
accurate description of its contents 
than the title. The number of rubles 
spent and people involved are Korol’s 
major guides to the importance of 
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scientific activities. In short, the skele- 
ton of Soviet scientific research is here 
but the heartbeat is missing. 

This approach leads Korol to mis- 
interpret, for example, the 1961-63 re- 
forms of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, which he believes marked a 
serious loss in the significance of the 
Academy. It is quite true that the 
Academy was divested of certain insti- 
tutes in the applied sciences, but the 
academicians of the theoretical sciences 
and humanities sponsored and greeted 
these expulsions. For thirty years these 
academicians had resented the respon- 
sibility forced upon them to service 
Soviet industry. In spirit and in areas 
of concentration the Academy of Sci- 
ences today is more like it was before 
its Sovietization in 1927-32 than at any 
time in the entire intervening period. 
This change is the most promising de- 
velopment for Soviet science in many 
years. 


Loren R. Graham 


International 


Communism 


Issues of 


Van 


ANDREW GyorGy (EDb.): 
World Communism. Princeton, 


Nostrand, 1966. 


Issues of World Communism is a 
compilation of original and reprinted 
essays grouped under the headings of 
“Evolution and Change in the Structure 
of World Communism,” “National Vari- 
ations on a World Communist Theme,” 
and “World Communist Areas of 
Strength.” Presumably a volume so 
conceived should provide the occasion 
for a reevaluation of our thinking on 
world communism and the “issues” or 
factors which contributed to its one- 
time monolithic character as well as 
to its subsequent devolution. Not only 
does the book fail to do this but it 
is not even much concerned with the 
editor’s stated purpose of presenting 
mt various facets and issues of 
Marxism-Leninism” (p. iii). 

Whatever cohesion the book might 
have had—and the odd selection of 
the essays casts doubt on the possibility 
that it could have had any in the first 
place—is vitiated by Mr. Gyorgy’s 
summaries and_ prefatory remarks. 


Thus, within the space of one brief 
introduction, he manages to write that 
“the battle of ideas is persistent, and 
its winner may be the next single- 
leader of the Communist bloc” (p. 64), 
and that “the four essays prove [sic] 
that these conflicts of interest [among 
Communist states] are bound to weaken 
substantially the cohesion and under- 
standing among members of the once- 
unified family of communism” (p. 65). 

The editor’s penchant for recording 
change while explicitly or implicitly 
adhering to the cherished notion of 
totalitarian communism is also reflected 
in certain (though not all) of the 
articles. Thus an essay on polycentric 
communism comes to the conclusion 
that “the internal rivalries of the Com- 
munist movement must not be permitted 
to conceal the doctrinal and _ political 
entirety of the Communist system which 
poses a constant threat to the Western 
world” (p. 60); and the concluding 
essay which, while not explicitly deal- 
ing with world communism (strange, 
for a book on the issues of world 
communism) nevertheless implies—by 
stressing Soviet and Chinese agreement 
on the “role of goals”’—that we are 
still faced with a cohesive and well 
coordinated international Communist 
movement. In short, there is a strain- 
ing to maintain cherished beliefs despite 
the drastic changes that have occurred 
over the past decade and a half. This 
is not true of all the contributors, who 
will remain anonymous in this review 
because not all, apparently, were con- 
sulted about having their articles 
reprinted. 

Finally, out of regard for my insti- 
tutional ties, may I point out that the 
author of Soviet Strategy for Economic 
Growth is Nicolas Spulber, not Alec 
Nove (p. 207). 


Bernard Morris 


AKE SPARRING, JOHN OTTO JOHANSEN, 
J. B. HotmcaarD, AND Benct Matti: 
Kommunismen i Norden og krisen i 
den kommunistike bevegelse (Com- 
munism in Scandinavia and the Crisis 
in the Communist Movement). Oslo, 
Dreyers Forlag, 1965. 


THIS CONCISE and illuminating book 
written by four Scandinavian scholar- 
journalists sketches the remarkable 
consequences of destalinization, the 


Sino-Soviet schism, and the fall of Khru- 
shchey among the small Communist 
Parties of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and the larger one of Finland. 
The four parties show a striking pattern 
of convergence from different starting 
points to a similar outcome—the virtual 
disintegration of communism as it has 
itherto been known, and the emergence 
om Communist or pro-Communist 
anks of a new kind of nationalistic 
‘Left Socialism,” with a position akin 
o that of the Nenni Socialists in Italy. 


The Danish Communist Party, de- 
scribed by J. B. Holmgaard, foreign 
editor of the Copenhagen paper In- 
formation, was the first of the four 
Scandinavian parties to feel the impact 
of revisionism, and it experienced the 
ost spectacular troubles. The party’s 
chairman, Axel Larsen, rebelled over 
Soviet armed suppression of the Hun- 
Zarian revolution and the execution of 
[mre Nagy. As a consequence he was 
xxpelled from the party by the 1958 
darty congress, with CPSU Secretary 
Peter Pospelov overseeing the proceed- 
ngs in old Comintern style. Larsen 
‘ountered by founding a new Socialist 
People’s Party (Socialistisk Folkeparti, 
ox SF), which ran away with most of 
he Communists’ share of the voters in 
he 1960 parliamentary elections. The 
‘emnant Communist Party, siding be- 
atedly with Moscow in the Sino-Soviet 
lispute, was further beset in 1964 by a 
yro-Chinese opposition faction calling 
tself the Communist Work Circle 
‘KAK)—remarkably like the Progres- 
ive Labor Movement in the United 
tates. The Muscovites then began 
0 woo the SF, leaving the KAK as the 
nly Communist revolutionary faction. 
The Communist Party of Norway is 
nalyzed by J. O. Johansen, foreign 
itor of the Oslo Morgenposten. Of 
ll the Scandinavian parties, it was the 
ost resistant to destalinization because 
f the live skeleton in its closet in the 
rson of Peder Furubotn, former party 
neral Secretary who had been sacked 
t Stalin’s behest in 1949. In its efforts 
avoid an internal split, the party 
ied to sit on the fence in the Sino- 
viet schism and finally, in the fall of 
964, came out explicitly on the side— 
f the Rumanians. Meanwhile, the 
arty’s meager voting strength was 
ing cut down by competition from 
e newly-organized Norwegian Social- 
t People’s Party, formed by a left-wing 
eutralist faction which had split away 
rom the ruling Labor Party in 1961 
nd taken the position of Axel Larsen’s 


Danish SF as its model. This competi- 
tion, plus the manner of Khrushchev’s 
ouster in the fall of 1964, finally caused 
the Norwegian Communists to reject 
Soviet authority, to shake off some of 
their Stalinist leaders, and to seek elec- 
toral cooperation with the Laborites— 
though to little avail in the recent 
election. 


The somewhat more substantial Swed- 
ish Communist Party (still drawing 
about four percent of the vote in the 
1960’s) is treated by Ake Sparring, As- 
sistant Research Director of the Foreign 
Policy Institute in Stockholm and the 
overall editor of this volume. Sparring 
regards the Swedish party (SKP) as 
a solidly Khrushchevite group, un- 
shaken by destalinization, but faced 
internally since the early 1960’s by a 
young “democratic opposition” whose 
members blamed the party’s gradual 
electoral decline on its subservience to 
Moscow and called for a position like 
the Yugoslavs’ on Communist-bloc ques- 
tions. In January 1964, the opposition 
finally captured control of the party 
apparatus and made its leader, Her- 
mansson, party chairman, with the aim 
of “renovating” the party along demo- 
cratic and nationalistic lines. According 
to Sparring, “Everything now indicates 
that the SKP is in the process of chang- 
ing from a Communist Party in the tra- 
ditional meaning into something which 
one must, for lack of something better, 
call a left-socialist party.” 


The Finnish Communist movement— 
described by Bengt Matti, also of the 
Stockholm Foreign Policy Institute—is 
the most complicated of the four, as 
well as the most important in the pol- 
itics of its own country. The Finnish 
Communists first perfected a front-type 
organization in the 1920’s, when the 
Communist Party itself was illegal in 
Finland and directed by Otto Kuusinen 
from Moscow. In 1944, they set up the 
Democratic Union of the Finnish People 
(SKDL) as their electoral front, and 
since then the SKDL has steadily polled 
better than 20 percent of the vote. 
Destalinization was a shock to the Fin- 
nish cadres, and they avoided its im- 
plications until the 2lst Soviet Party 
Congress in 1961, which prompted the 
formation of a new radical group 
called Tilanne, from the name of its 
paper. This group paralleled the 
Danish SF in opposing dictatorship and 
Soviet domination, and its view proved 
infectious within the SKDL, particularly 
after the ouster of Khrushchev finally 
set off a general debate within Finnish 
Communist ranks. The outcome sug- 


gests that once a Communist party 
loses its internal discipline, it cannot 
control its fronts: the SKDL success- 
fully asserted its independence of Com- 
munist control in February 1965 by 
electing as its General Secretary the 
non-Communist Ele Alenius over Ku- 
usinen’s daughter. “The development in 
Finland,” concludes Matti, “seems, as 
far as one can judge, to be moving in 
the same direction as in the other 
Nordic countries”—i.e., towards the 
eclipse of communism by parliamentary 
left-socialism. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will shortly publish an English 
translation of Kommunismen i Norden 
as a volume in its series, Communism 
in Europe. The book merits an attentive 
international readership. 


Robert V. Daniels 


Politics in Syria 


Patrick SeaLe: The Struggle for 
Syria: A Study of Post-War Arab Poli- 
tics 1945-1958. Oxford University Press, 
for Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1965. 


LOCAL CONFLICTS, Arab rivalries 
and great-power confrontation—the in- 
teraction between these, in a critical 
period of recent Middle East history, 
is the theme of this book. One could 
not want a more perceptive interpreter 
than Mr. Seale of the political forces 
at work in and around Syria in the 
stormy years that preceded her union 
with Egypt. 

Soviet-Syrian relations are of course 
only one aspect of the subject. But 
the author has appreciated—as other 
writers on the Middle East have not 
always done—that the modern reader 
requires some more cogent treatment 
of this factor in the equation than the 
facile stereotypes of “Soviet penetra- 
tion” and “Communist subversion.” 
Granted that the Soviet Union, as the 
author says, wanted “to bring Syria 
within the Soviet sphere of influence 
in 1957,” how did it view its prospects, 
and what limits did it set to its own 
action? Did it in fact have a wider 
design, which was never accomplished? 
How far were the Syrian Communists 
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a Soviet asset, and how far were they 
a Soviet liability? Above all, what 
views and feelings about the Soviet 
Union were entertained by leading per- 
sonalities in Syrian politics at this 
period, and how did these feelings 
influence the course of events? 


Of Soviet aims in 1957, Mr. Seale’s 
view is that they were cautious. A 
Communist enclave in a hostile and 
anti-Communist Middle East would have 
been a hostage to fortune; a friendly 
regime “manipulated from behind the 
scenes by the Communist Party” would 
have the advantages without the dan- 
gers. But the Syrian Communists, by 
their precipitancy, themselves frustrated 
such a possibility. By mid-1!957 “the 
confident bearing of the party leaders 
and the activities of the popular resis- 
tance forces... seemed to suggest 
that the ground was being prepared 
for a classic bid for power.” The 
Communists’ Ba’th opponents took coun- 
teraction (leading to the union with 
Egypt) not because of “fear that the 
Communists could make a_ successful 
bid for power but because of fear that 
they might try. They [the Ba’th] un- 
derstood that a Communist-led coup, 
even if abortive, would justify vigorous 
right-wing countermeasures and West- 
ern intervention.” It should be remem- 
bered that when the Russians later 
had to deal with a Communist move- 
ment in Iraq having a wide popular 
following, they had had a salutary 
experience with the same kind of thing 
in Syria. 

What makes this book a special 
pleasure to read is its liveliness. Re- 
corded as a catalog of changes of 
governments and party alliances, Syrian 
politics can appear a dull subject. But 
when the characters and political moti- 
vations of the principal actors are as 
deftly described as they are here, the 
whole picture comes to life. Thus one 
has the candid views of Khalid al-Azm, 
“the Red Millionaire,” about the USSR 
and about his own Communist allies; 
the disabused reflections of the Ba’th 
ideologist Michel Aflaq about Commu- 
nist beliefs and Communist conduct; 
and a graphic portrait of Khaled Bak- 
dash in which the arid Communist 
doctrinaire emerges as a_ three-dimen- 
sional personality. 

While Mr. Seale’s book is to be 
recommended for the light it throws 
on Soviet involvement and Communist 
strategy in Syria during this period, it 
also shows the broader background. 
As the author makes clear, Syria’s poli- 
tics are central to Arab politics, and 
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internal discords may be exported to 
her neighbors and beyond. Thus, in 
the search for causes of wider crises, “the 
trail sometimes leads to Damascus.” 


David Morison 


Books on China 


T. C. Liu ann K. C. Yeu: The Economy 
of the Chinese Mainland, National In- 
come and Economic Development, 1933- 
59. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. 


THIS VOLUME is one of the most im- 
portant recent books to appear on the 
economy of mainland China. It attempts 
to gather together and relate the dis- 
continuous and fragmentary data that 
are available for the period from 1933 
to 1959 in an effort to obtain a con- 
sistent view of the quantitative econo- 
mic change in the Chinese economy over 
this time-span. The collating frame- 
work is a national income analysis. 
While the length of the work (771 
pages) and the complexity of the 
subject material might suggest that the 
study is chiefly for the specialist and 
the student, it has also been organized 
for the general reader, with the meth- 
odology and major conclusions suc- 
cinctly stated in the first 120 pages. 
The study accepts official Chinese 
Communist statistics as the working 
data on which mainland Chinese econo- 
mic policy since 1949 has been based, 
and hence as_ basically “honest”— 
though with certain significant excep- 
tions. Still, the authors were required 
to make various adjustments for varia- 
tions in definition and in areas and 
accuracy of coverage in order to estab- 
lish the comparability of pre-Communist 
with Communist estimates, as well as to 
measure the changes that took place 
over the first ten years of Communist 
rule. Though the “gaps” have been 
filled, in many cases, by sheer assump- 
tion and ingenious model-building, the 
steps and rationale of the calculations 
are explained with scrupulous clarity. 
Apart from realigning the data for 
the sake of comparability, the study ad- 
vances two major corrections to Chinese 
Communist claims of economic growth. 
These have to do specifically with farm 


output and that broad range of activities 
covered by the term “native handicraft 
occupations.” In both these areas, it 
is argued, the statistical basis of official 
estimates has been weak, the initial 
statistical coverage grossly incomplete, 
and the final estimates left uncorrected 
in an attempt to give a more optimistic 
picture of economic growth and to pre- 
serve an image of infallibility. The 
authors present their own readjusted 
estimates of growth in these two sectors, 
and largely because of these reductions 
they arrive at an overall annual growth 
in national output during the First 
Five-Year Plan (1953-57) of six per- 
cent as compared to the nine-percent 
growth rate claimed by Peking. The 
authors concede that mainland China’s 
heavy industrial growth—the priority 
objective of the Communist regime’s 
economic policy—was substantially at 
the rate officially claimed, but they 
argue that it was achieved against a 
background of greater austerity and 
harsher political controls than Peking 
admits or Chinese Communist statis- 
tics imply. 

The reviewer shares the nearly unan- 
imous opinion of observers that there 
is some inflationary bias in Peking’s 
estimates for the two sectors in ques- 
tion, but he cannot accept the magni- 
tude of the present authors’ corrective 
adjustments. As regards grain output— 
the major component of agricultural 
production—the study first assumes that 
per capita grain consumption remained 
constant during 1953-57, and then cal- 
culates that grain consumed as food rose 
as a proportion of total grain output. 
The first assumption is plausible and 
reasonable; the second calculation 
however, relies on a statistical ratio 
computed from the very official outpu 
data that are assumed to be in error 
and it uses as a terminal date the yea 
1956, which was the first year of cras 
collectivization and therefore not repre 
sentative, involving a temporary shar 
drop in state grain stocks. This re 
viewer believes that, if anything, th 
proportion of grain output consumed a 
food declined, and that one-half to two 
thirds of the authors’ calculated dis 
count in the growth of farm outpu 
should be rescinded. 

Exception can also be taken to som 
of the study’s findings regarding th 
nonfarm sector. While there is no argu 
ment as to the rapid growth in employ: 
ment and output of the “modern” non 
farm sector, there is a question about 
the weight this sector should be given i 
total nonfarm output as against th 


stagnant or declining “traditional” oc- 
cupations. Peking reported a nonfarm 
labor force of about 20 million in 1952, 
but this referred chiefly to the modern 
sector, and a study of Chinese Com- 
munist materials permits estimation of 
an aggregate nonfarm labor force of 
about 40 million. The present study 
argues that nonfarm employment in 
reality may have been about 60 million 
in 1952 because of unrecorded tradi- 
tional occupations. By comparing em- 
ployment patterns of the 1930’s with 
those of 1952, the authors “establish” 
the presumed gaps in the 1952 record 
of traditional employment. This re- 
viewer, however, does not find persua- 
sive the argument that there would 
have been little change in employment 
patterns over the 20-year interval, or 
that 20 million persons could have been 
gainfully employed without © official 
cognizance. 


Edwin F. Jones 


Jan Myrpav: Report from a Chinese 
Village. Translated from the Swedish 
by Maurice Michael. New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1965. 


JAN MYRDAL, a Swedish anthropolo- 
gist, spent several months in China in 
1962. For one month of that visit he 
resided in Liu Ling, a village near the 
Chinese Communists’ wartime capital of 
Yenan, in northern Shensi. This book 
is a record of his findings there, cast 
almost entirely in the form of reports 
and life histories given to him by the 
villagers in the course of interviews. 
There is an introduction in which the 
uthor explains his approach to the 
ubject, and Part I provides a_ brief 


description of the physical setting of 
Liu Ling and a scattering of tables 
dealing with the village population and 
economy. As the introduction states, 
however, this is a “book about people” 
—an account of how certain individual 
Chinese perceived their role in the 
Chinese revolution, rather than a study 
of the Chinese village or of Chinese 
agricultural policy. 

Although each villager’s story is told 
separately, without comment or analysis 
by the author, certain general impres- 
sions emerge. Perhaps the most power- 
ful is a sense of the overwhelming 
hardship and uncertainty that char- 
acterized peasant life in this part of 
China in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Note- 
worthy, too, is the broad spectrum of 
political responses found among the 
villagers, ranging from the activists who 
joined the Communist Party early and 
fought its battles steadfastly, through 
the cautious supporters, the passive ob- 
servers, and the independents who pur- 
sued their livelihood vigorously under 
all forms of government, to those who 
were antagonistic toward the Commu- 
nist revolution. The social and economic 
distress of pre-Communist China and 
the variety of human responses to it are 
themes that richly deserve the emphasis 
accorded them in this book, but they 
had been depicted by earlier writers 
in much the same way. Nym Wales, 
Edgar Snow, and Agnes Smedley, to 
mention but a few, recorded life his- 
tories and vignettes that told a com- 
parable story about Chinese conditions 
in the pre-Communist period. One may 
indeed read similar accounts in cur- 
rent Chinese Communist publications, 
though naturally with propagandistic 
embellishments. 

Mr. Myrdal had the opportunity to 
go beyond the earlier vignettes thanks 
to his later vantage point in time. He 
might have focused his interviews on 


the 1949-1962 period and thus provided 
a new and significant picture of how 
the lives of one group of villagers had 
been affected by Communist rule. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of the resi- 
dents of Liu Ling evidently preferred to 
say little about post-1949 events, except 
in the most sterile fashion, with the 
result that their “life histories” appear 
to be essentially pre-1949 histories. The 
author fails to comment on this rather 
striking imbalance. For another thing, 
Mr. Myrdal’s visit might have encour- 
aged him to try to place the villagers’ 
accounts of earlier years in_ better 
perspective by probing into the per- 
sonalities and motivations of his inter- 
viewees and filling out the recitations of 
events with more human _ substance. 
This, too, he failed to do, largely be- 
cause of his insistence that the villagers 
speak for themselves, without comment 
or interpolation of his own. 

Despite these frustrating limitations 
(which a promised second volume about 
the author’s China tour may partially 
overcome), the book offers a good deal 
of interesting and useful information. 
The life histories do help to dramatize 
the course of a massive social move- 
ment, even though similar data are 
available in less concentrated form 
elsewhere. There are also frequent in- 
sights into some relatively unexplored 
aspects of the Communist revolution. 
For example, the old party secretary’s 
statement that family ties were vital in 
extending Communist organizational 
work in the village, and the table of 
villagers’ incomes, showing that the new 
political elite is also an economic elite, 
are suggestive points that merit further 
study. Mr. Myrdal’s approach pre- 
cluded developing such points, but his 
evidence about them is nonetheless 
significant. 


James R. Townsend 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


New Winds in Pyongyang? 


ince early last year, Khrush- 
. chev’s. successors have been 
cautious but 

mined efforts to reassert Soviet in- 


making deter- 
fluence on North Korea, until then 
one of Communist China’s closest 
allies in the Sino-Soviet conflict. 


One of the 


these efforts 


first manifestations of 
Soviet 
Alexei Kosygin’s visit to the North 


was Premier 


Korean capital of Pyongyang in 
February 1965. 

At the same time, it has become 
increasingly clear that North Korea, 
too, has been seeking to improve its 
relations with the Soviet Union as a 
counterweight to Communist China. 
Since February 1965, the Pyongyang 
regime has ceased following the lead 
of the Chinese Communists in their 
vicious tirades against the new Soviet 
leadership and “modern revisionism.” 
Even on the issue of the Viet-Nam 
war, its public utterances have been 
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By Thomas An 


much less vitriolic in condemning 
“US imperialism” than Peking would 
have liked them to be. And there 
have been other straws in the wind 
as well. At the celebrations in honor 
of the 16th anniversary of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in Peking last 
October 1, the absence of a North 
Korean delegation was glaringly con- 
spicuous. Still more recently, Pyong- 
yang did not join Peking’s boycott 
of the 23rd Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party and instead sent to 
Moscow a high-level delegation led 
by Choi Yong-gon, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the North Korean Su- 
preme People’s Assembly. 

Nor has Peking been slow to mani- 
fest its anger over North Korea’s 
emerging policy of “nonalignment.” 
According to a report published in 
The Indian Express (New Delhi) on 
July 20, 1965, a North Korean Em- 
bassy official in Moscow revealed that 
China had 
100-square-mile piece of North Ko- 


Communist claimed a 
rean territory near Mt. Paektu as 
6e s 9 . . . 

compensation” for its aid during the 


Korean War. Shortly thereafter, 


Peking sent only a delegation of 
minor officials to Pyongyang to attend 
the North Korean celebration of the 
20th anniversary of Korea’s libera- 
tion from Japan (August 15, 1965). 
By contrast, the Soviet Union dis- 
patched a high-level delegation headed 
by Alexander N. Shelepin, a member 
of the top echelon of the Soviet 
hierarchy. In the recent past, also, 
there has been a gradual decline in 
the number of articles about North 
Korea in the Chinese Communist 
press. 

In short, all the evidence suggests 
that Chinese Communist influence in 
North Korea is markedly diminishing 
and that Pyongyang is gradually 
edging away from its former total 
alignment with Peking toward a mor 
neutral position in the Sino-Sovie 
rift. What are the reasons for Nort 
Korea’s evident change of heart? 


it is both necessary and usefu 
to look back first at the develop- 
led to North Korea’ 


[ order to answer this question 


ments that 


former close alignment with Peking. 

Notwithstanding the massive mili- 
tary support it received from Com- 
munist China in the Korean War, 
the North Korean regime, from 1948 
until late 1962, looked primarily to 
the Soviet Union for guidance and 
assistance. When the growing cleav- 
age between Moscow and Peking 
erupted into the open in 1960, Pyong- 
yang at first adopted a cautious neu- 
tral stance toward the dispute and 
at the same time sought to use the 
opportunity afforded by the conflict 
to increase its independence and ma- 
neuverability. The Cuban crisis, of 
1962, however, marked a turning 
point in North Korean policy. Pyong- 
yang abruptly abandoned its “neu- 
tralist” posture and, after January 
1963, began solidly backing Commu- 
nist China on practically all issues 
in the Sino-Soviet clash. Curiously 
enough, the shift towards Peking 
came long after Premier Kim II-sung, 
the little Stalin of North Korea, had 
crushed the pro-Chinese faction within 
the North Korean Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party.? 

The Pyongyang-Peking alignment 
was the result of several important 
factors. The first was Premier Kim’s 
profound dissatisfaction with Khru- 
shchev’s seemingly one-sided preoc- 
cupation with “peaceful coexistence” 
with the United States, whom Pyong- 
yang regards as the major enemy 
blocking attainment of its primary 
national goals—the destruction of the 
anti-Communist regime in South 
Korea and the reunification of the 


1 Kim had already purged the party’s so- 
called “domestic faction” by the end of 
1953. He later eliminated the pro-Chinese 
(or so-called “Yenan’’) faction after it had 
openly attacked his dictatorial “personality 
cult” and other Stalinist tendencies at the 
party's Central Committee plenum in 
August 1956. For details, see Nodong 
Shinmun (Labor News: Pyongyang), 
Aug. 8, 1953; Kim Ch’ang-sun, Pukhan 
Sibonyon Sa (Fifteen-Year History of 
North Korea), Seoul, Chimungak, 1961, 
pp. 1-283; and Lee Ch’ol-chu, “The North 
Korean Communist Party,” in Sin Tong A 
(New East Asia: Seoul), May 1965, pp. 
260-297. 


Communist 
domination. Kim and his associates 
feared that Khrushchev’s _ policy 
spelled a softening of Moscow’s revo- 
lutionary belligerency and might lead 
to Soviet abandonment of North 
Korea to its own difficulties, virtually 
removing all chance of redressing 
its “grievances” against the United 
States. Khrushchev’s backdown in 
the Cuban crisis of 1962 and Mos- 
cow's halfhearted aid to North Viet- 
Nam in the Vietnamese war? evi- 
dently convinced the North Korean 
leaders that the Soviets were willing 


whole country under 


to sacrifice the interests of other Com- 
munist countries to their own policy 
of “peaceful coexistence” with Wash- 
ington. 

On the other hand, Peking’s “hard” 
line appeared more closely attuned 
to Pyongyang’s interests, needs and 
world outlook. Like Communist 
China, North Korea is still in the 
militant Stalinist stage of Communist 
development. In this stage, world 
tension serves the regime as a useful 
excuse for imposing the heavy do- 
mestic workloads and stringent poli- 
cies required for rapid industriali- 
zation and stronger national defense, 
at the same time helping to distract 
the attention of the populace from 
difficulties and hardship at home. 
North Korea has been constantly ex- 
horting its people to greater produc- 
tive effort to strengthen the country 
in the face of threatened “American 
ageression.” Under these circum- 
stances, Khrushchev’s heavy emphasis 
on “peaceful coexistence” with the 
United States could hardly have been 
welcomed by the North Korean 
leadership. 


second factor was Premier 
Kim’s opposition to Khru- 
shchev’s “destalinization” cam- 
paign. Destalinization, especially its 


2For a study of Soviet behavior in the 
Viet-Nam war, see this author’s article, 
“The Sino-Soviet Dispute and Vietnam,” 
in Orbis, Summer 1965, pp. 426-436. 


repudiation of the “cult of person- 
ality,” had an immediate bearing 
on Kim’s own dictatorial leadership 
in North Korea. Indeed, the first 
serious challenge to his leadership by 
the pro-Chinese faction followed soon 
after Khrushchev’s famous destalini- 
zation speech of February 1956.* 
Moreover, aside from the issue of 
the personality cult, the repudiation 
of Stalinism threatened to call into 
question many of Kim’s other Stalin- 
ist policies. It was therefore not 
surprising that, in November 1961, 
he declared destalinization to be 
purely an “internal problem of the 
Soviet Communist Party” without 
any relevance whatever for North 
Korea.* 

There has been no destalinization 
in Communist China either, and if 
anything the cult of Mao Tse-tung 
has steadily increased in intensity 
since 1956. Thus, Pyongyang’s align- 
ment with Peking can be understood 
in part as a defensive effort to win 
Chinese support against the Soviet 
compaign of destalinization. 

A third factor was the North 
Korean leadership’s nationalistic re- 
action against what it viewed as 
Soviet “big power chauvinism” and 
Khrushchev’s high-handed interfer- 
ence in Pyongyang’s internal affairs.° 
Moscow’s excessive efforts to exert 
control over North Korean policy 
led Premier Kim to move closer to 
Communist China, which appeared 
to Pyongyang to be a staunch cham- 
pion of the right of small Communist 


3 See footnote 1. 

4 Nodong Shinmun (Pyongyang), Nov. 
28, 1961. This statement was made by Kim 
in a report to the North Korean party on 
the 22nd Congress of the CPSU. 

5 On October 28, 1963, the North Korean 
party organ Nodong Shinmun angrily de- 
nounced Soviet meddling in North Korea 
in a. 28,000-word editorial entitled “Up- 
holding the Socialist Camp.” It declared 
that the Soviet Union, “assuming the 
arrogance of a suzerain nation, wants to 
have everything its own way. Soviet inter- 
ference even extends to supervision of 
methods of studying Communist party his- 
tory and the Russian language, and to 
inspection of how well Soviet films are 
shown.” 
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powers to national independence, and 
particularly of their prerogative to 
reject the “erroneous” Khrushchev 
line. 

A fourth factor was the cultural 
and racial affinity between North 
Korea and Communist China. Besides 
their geographic propinquity, the two 
nations share the traditions and insti- 
tutions of a common civilization, and 
this close tie was further reinforced 
by their collaboration in the Korean 
War. By contrast, the cultural link 
between North Korea and the Soviet 
Union is quite remote. The Russians 
are European whites in the eyes of 
the North Koreans, who still harbor 
rather bitter memories of the be- 
havior of Soviet troops during the 
brief post-1945 occupation of Korea. 

A fifth factor was Communist 
China’s economic assistance to North 
Korea as a peacetime ally. This 
aid was amazingly generous consider- 
ing the major economic difficulties 
which beset mainland China, and it 
was also better suited to the condi- 
tions and needs of North Korea.® 
There is no doubt that it helped to 
strengthen Peking’s 
Pyongyang. 

In short, the North Korean re- 
gime’s alignment with Peking after 
1962 was influenced by a variety of 
factors, but above all it was based 
upon a coincidence of the two re- 
gimes’ immediate practical interests. 


influence in 


ince early 1965, however, a 
new shift in the North Korean 
posture has become evident. 

The Pyongyang regime has gradually 


6 Between 1946 and 1960, North Korea 
received about $500 million (at official ex- 
change rates) in foreign aid from Com- 
munist China and about $750 million from 
the Soviet Union. See US State Depart- 
ment Intelligence Information Brief (un- 
classified) No. 348, November 1960; US 
State Department Research Memorandum 
(unclassified) RSB-172, Nov. 14, 1962; 
and Yoon T. Kuark, “North Korea’s In- 
dustrial Development During the Post-War 
Period,” The China Quarterly, No. 14 
(April-June 1963), p. 61. 
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ceased echoing Peking’s strident de- 
nunciations of Soviet policy and in- 
stead is endeavoring to cultivate 
friendly relations with Khrushchev’s 
successors within the framework of 
a general policy of “nonalignment.” 
Why this new change of direction? 
As far as can be judged, it does not 
at all signify the conversion of the 
Kim Il-sung regime to the Soviet 
line, but instead simply reflects a 
readjustment of policy inspired by an 
altered view of North Korea’s na- 
tional interest. 


As elsewhere in the Communist 
bloc, a strong sense of nationalism 
is reemerging in North Korea as a 
potent force affecting the country’s 
Communist orientation. North Korea 
today is proudly searching for a new 
national identity, and it seems quite 
likely that the Kim leadership has 
become apprehensive over the danger 
that its total alignment with Peking 
might eventually lead to the “satelli- 
zation” of North Korea by Commu- 
nist China. Therefore, Pyongyang 
probably views its return to a neu- 
tralist posture as a necessary step 
to safeguard its independence, and 
also as a means of reaping advan- 
tages from the Sino-Soviet split which 
it could not obtain if it remained 
inflexibly tied to Peking. In other 
words, North Korea aspires to the 
classic role of a buffer state between 
the two major Communist powers, 
seeking to play Mao off against the 
Kremlin in order to extract maxi- 
mum political as well as material 
concessions from the Soviet leaders. 

Economically and militarily, the 
policy of alignment with Communist 
China proved highly disadvantageous 
to North Korea. Not only was China 
incapable of providing economic and 
adequate 
amounts to satisfy North Korean 


military assistance in 
needs, but immediately after Pyong- 
yang began taking a_pro-Chinese 
stance in 1963, Khrushchev abruptly 
cut off Soviet economic and military 
aid to North Korea. 
of economic aid had a sharp impact 


The cessation 


on the economy, causing North Korea 
to fall behind the major production 
targets of its current Seven-Year Plan 
(1961-67) .7 At the same time, Soviet 
shipments of jet fuel and spare parts 
for the 500 Soviet-supplied MIG-15 
jet fighters in the North Korean air 
force dropped to almost zero, seri- 
ously impairing North Korea’s de- 
fense capabilities. 

These factors undoubtedly played 
an important part in influencing the 
Kim leadership to move away from 
its pro-Peking position, and its deci- 
sion to do so was rewarded last year 
by the resumption of Soviet aid to 
North Korea. Moscow reportedly 
agreed in May 1965 to strengthen 
North Korea’s “defense potential” 
by supplying much-needed aircraft 
fuel, spare parts, and other military 
hardware, possibly including anti- 
aircraft missiles like those given to 
North Viet-Nam.* The resumption 
of Soviet assistance has, in turn, 
strengthened Moscow’s influence in 
Pyongyang. One recent evidence of 
this was the North Korean regime’s 
silence regarding the Soviet Union’s 
mediation role in the Indo-Pakistan 
crisis, which Peking severely de- 
nounced. 


nother factor underlying North 
Korea’s_ present _neutralist 
policy seems to be an increas- 

ing annoyance at Communist China’s 
equivocal attitude towards the war 
in Viet-Nam. Pyongyang is no doubt 


disillusioned, perhaps even disgusted, — 


by the fact that Peking is urging 
North Viet-Nam to go on fighting 
the United States no matter what the 
cost, yet itself is failing to give 
Hanoi adequate and effective military 


7™See Jungwon Alexander Kim, “The 
‘Peak of Socialism’ in North Korea: The 
Five and Seven-Year Plan,” Asian Survey, 
May 1965, pp. 262-68. 

8See M. T. Haggard, “North Korea’s 
International Position,” Asian Survey, 
August 1965, p. 378. Pyongyang made no 
public announcement of this agreement. 


aid. Premier Kim perhaps suspects 
_ that Communist China is exhorting 
Ho Chi Minh to fight to the death 
—to the death, that is, of every last 
Vietnamese. Indeed, Peking’s failure 
to react—except verbally—to the 
gradual expansion of the US military 
effort in Viet-Nam has tended to 
convince Pyongyang that Communist 
China is but a “paper dragon,” 
fierce in appearance only, and that 
for some time in the future only 
Soviet military support, including the 
protection of Moscow’s nuclear um- 
brella, would provide an effective 
deterrent to American power in case 
North Korea were again to become 
embroiled with the United States. 
With the military fortunes of the 
Viet-Nam war now yradually turning 
against the Communists, it is not at 
all inconceivable that Peking may 
have urged Pyongyang to launch a 
Vietnam-like guerrilla war in South 
Korea, partly in order to open up a 
“second front” which would drain 
American forces from Viet-Nam, and 
partly to retaliate against South 
Korea’s military contribution to the 
defense of South Viet-Nam. Premier 
Kim, however, knows through the 
bitter experience of the Korean War 
that the United States is not a “paper 
tiger,” and that a local “war of liber- 
ation” in South Korea would inevi- 
tably be escalated, exposing North 
Korea once again to the destructive- 
ness of American air power—this 
time without any assurance of effec- 
tive Chinese or Soviet help. At best, 


North Korea would be sacrificing it- 
self merely to pull Chinese or North 
Vietnamese chestnuts out of the fire. 
Kim has every reason to suspect that 
Communist China’s real aim in Viet- 
Nam and other parts of Asia is to 
vindicate the Maoist strategy of “wars 
of national liberation” at the expense 
of Vietnamese or Korean lives. Con- 
sequently, North Korea has been 
striving to maneuver itself into a 
more neutral position as a sign of its 
unwillingness to serve as an expend- 
able proxy for Chinese communism. 


orth Korea’s reemergent pol- 

icy of “neutralism” or “non- 

alignment” within the Com- 
munist camp thus appears to reflect a 
realistic reassessment of Pyongyang’s 
changing national interest. Premier 
Kim undoubtedly believes that such 
a policy is best calculated to enable 
North Korea to assert its own na- 
tional identity and independence as 
the puppet of neither Moscow nor 
Peking. 

Various political, economic, geo- 
graphic, and other factors, of course, 
make it difficult for North Korea to 
antagonize either of the two Commu- 
nist giants. Therefore, the Kim re- 
gime is likely to be cautious, ambig- 
uous, and even ambivalent on issues 
dividing Moscow and Peking. Pre- 
mier Kim will undoubtedly appeal 
for efforts to preserve the unity of 
the “fraternal socialist” bloc, while 
simultaneously eulogizing both major 


Communist powers in his speeches 
and in the party press. In short, he 
intends to walk a diplomatic tight- 
rope. 

Communist China certainly cannot 
look with favor upon North Korea’s 
“nonalignment” and would prefer to 
keep Pyongyang tightly in its own 
anti-Soviet camp. But in this desire 
Peking has to contend with at least 
three major obstacles. First, there is 
the increasingly nationalistic orienta- 
tion of the Communist revolution in 
North Korea, which opposes outside 
domination whether by Peking or by 
Moscow. Secondly, North Korea no 
longer needs to look to Communist 
China as its main source of outside 
material support, as the present lead- 
ership in Moscow has shown itself 
willing and eager to furnish economic 
and military assistance to North 
Korea, while demanding less ideologi- 
cal and political conformity from 
Pyongyang. Thirdly, there is no 
longer any pro-Chinese faction or 
group within the North 
Korean party whom the Chinese Com- 
munists might manipulate against the 
Kim leadership. 


splinter 


Under these circumstances, Peking 
no doubt realizes that intimidation 
or retaliation will not succeed in 
forcing North Korea back into the 
Chinese Communist fold. The Mao 
regime is therefore likely to handle 
with 
caution and subtlety—especially in 
view of the many setbacks it has suf- 


Pyongyang’s ‘“nonalignment” 


fered abroad in recent months. 
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Hungary's Alienated Workers 


n an article that was almost cer- 
tainly unprecedented in Hun- 
gary, the November 1965 issue 

of the monthly magazine Koriars re- 
ported the results of a scientific, em- 
pirical study of alienation among 
Hungarian workers. Senior author 
of the study was Andras Hegediis, 
head of the Sociology Department of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
While he avoided critical analysis, his 
figures spoke for themselves: they 
showed that 53.1 percent of a sample 
of workers did not fully identify or 
were dissatisfied with their jobs. 

To Marx, the root of all evil— 
including alienation—was the fact 
that capitalism robbed the worker of 
the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. He maintained that capital- 
ism alienated the working man from 
the end product of his labor, from his 
job, from his fellow man, and from 
his own “true essence.” ! This prob- 
lem was to disappear with the advent 
of socialism (or communism), inas- 
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By Karoly Nagy 


much as the means of production 
would then be owned by the society as 
a whole—that is, by the workers them- 
selves. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
question whether, or to what extent, 
Communist-ruled countries in Eastern 
Europe represent the realization of 
Marx’s dreams. Yet one thing has 
become increasingly clear: in socie- 
ties which are officially described as 
“people’s democracies,” where “the 
ruling class is composed of workers” 
and where the workers “own” the 
enterprises in which they labor, al- 
ienation has not only failed to dis- 
appear, but has grown into a social 
problem of considerable proportions. 
Indeed, recent evidence from Hun- 
gary, which is the concern of this 
paper, that the 
worker today feels much more es- 
tranged, powerless, and alienated 
from his society than his Western 
“capitalist” counterpart. 


suggests average 


Comparing the Hungarian and the 


' Karl Marx, “Alienated Labor,” in Eric 
and Mary Josephson, eds., Man Alone: 
Alienation in Modern Society, New York, 
Dell Publishing Co, 1962. 


Western workers’ respective predica- 
ments, the outspoken populist writer * 
Péter Veres has written: 


. if a statistician were to examine 
the financial means of “alienated” men 
in the West, it would turn out that 
their resources are not exactly small. 
The majority of these people have 
something to turn to in their aliena- 
tion. They retire into their own little 
house or castle and to their respective 


“hobbies” .. . 


The the 


worker, he implied, is far more criti- 


situation of Hungarian 


cal. Using the term “indifference” to 
describe the “apathy, lethargy, and 
lack of interest displayed by a fairly 
large number of workers,” he went 
on: 


In my view these attitudes come from 
dissatisfaction with the achievements 
and progress of socialist construction, 
with prevailing housing conditions, 
with homelessness. . .. Dissatisfac- 
tion is also caused by present wage and 
working conditions; it includes the 
boredom of performing work without 


*For a discussion of Hungary’s “popu- 
list” writers, see Paul Ignotus, “Hungarian 
Intellectuals Under Fire,” Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1959. 


: 
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—s 


_ feeling or vocation, just for the pur- 


_ pose of earning one’s daily bread.* 


n the Western societies, the con- 
cept of alienation until fairly 
recently was considered only in 

philosophical circles. 
American sociologists have brought 
the concept closer to the everyday 
world,* prompting other scholarly ef- 
forts to apply it, for example, in 
analyzing voting behavior,’ and in 
studying the conditions and attitudes 
of modern industrial workers.“ 

A roughly parallel development has 
taken place in Eastern Europe. Since 
Stalin’s death, philosophers and 
writers have begun to re-examine 
Marx’s theses on alienation. At the 
same time, growing concern over the 
practical causes and effects of this 
phenomenon has been manifested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the various 
socialist countries. In Poland, for 
example, Adam Schaff bluntly dis- 
cussed the prevalence of alienation in 
his recent study, Marxism and the In- 
dividual. An explanation for its exist- 
ence in Czechoslovakia was offered by 
Professor Eduard Goldstuecker in 
1964: “Modern civilization draws the 
individual away from the collective 
even as it creates enormous new col- 
lectives, and makes the 
lonely.” In Bulgaria, Premier Todor 
Zhivkov betrayed official anxiety in 
taking “some young poets” to task for 
“writing verse that extols loneliness 
and despair.” Some of the most out- 
spoken comment has come from 
Yugoslavia: for instance, in the No- 
vember 1964 issue of a new philoso- 
phy journal called Praxis, Professor 


Lately, some 


individual 


* Péter Veres: “A Letter,” in Kortdrs 
(Budapest), December 1964. 

4Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of 
Alienation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. XXIV, 1959. 

5 Murray B. Levin, The Alienated Voter, 
New York, Reinhart and Winston Inc.. 
1960. 

® Robert Blauner, Alienation and Free- 
dom; The Factory Worker and His In- 
dustry, The University of Chicago Press, 
1964. 


Mihajlo Markovic of Belgrade Uni- 
versity scored the political causes of 
alienation, charging that communism 
had created a professional bureauc- 
racy that treats people as “things.” 
He added: “Political events, includ- 
ing those where participation is ex- 
pected, as in the case of elections, 
make no sense [to people] because 
there are no true elections and a vote 
plays no role.” 


n Hungary, discussion of the 
problem of alienation has, over 
the past two years, gone through 

separate philosophical and empirical 
phases, as in the case of the West. 
The first phase consisted of a debate 
conducted by Marxist philosophers 
in the pages of the periodical, 
Valosag, in the latter part of 1964. 
The debate concluded with an all-day 
conference at which 17 philosophers 
Out of the 


often obscure verbiage, three posi- 


summarized their views. 


tions emerged in sharp outline. The 
first maintained flatly that alienation 
does not and cannot exist under 
socialism. An adherent of this view, 
Gyula Vords, was quoted as stating: 


In socialism, as a social-economic or- 
ganization, there is no alienation; 
there are contradictions, but even these 
are not antagonistic. These contradic- 
tions stem from the level of develop- 
ment of the economic organization, 
from practical economic and political 
mistakes, and from the effects of the 
remnants of bourgeois and petit- 
bourgeois consciousness. Alienation 
means antagonistic social relations. In 
socialism, progress continues to de- 
velop through contradictions, but since 
these are not antagonistic, we cannot 
talk about alienation.* 


The second position acknowledged 
the presence of alienation in the so- 
cialist system but identified it as a 
remnant of capitalism, denying cate- 
gorically that socialist society would 
give rise to old or new forms of al- 
ienation. 


7 Valosag (Budapest), Vol. 2, 1965, p. 5. 


Nine of the participants in the 
conference, however, took the po- 
sition that alienation not only exists 
under socialism, but that socialism 
creates new forms of it. One pro- 
ponent of this view, Imre Vajda, 
stressed that the present practices of 
socialism suppress individual initia- 
tive and promote ever-increasing bu- 
reaucratization; he argued that the 
resulting alienation would remain a 
permanent feature of the society un- 
less democratic tendencies are sufhi- 
ciently widened.“ 

Following on the heels of the phi- 
losophers’ exchanges, a second, more 
empirical round of discussion was 
launched in the January 16, 1965, 
issue of the literary and_ political 
weekly, Elet és irodalom. Under the 
title “Debate About Work,” the jour- 
nal published one or more letters 
from readers every week for half a 
year, winding up with a summary ar- 
ticle in the June 19 issue. Those who 
voiced their opinions during the six 
months included at least 11 factory 
workers and 7 collective-farm mem- 
bers, as well as 13 educators, 10 
writers, 9 economists and sociologists, 
7 engineers, 6 party secretaries, 5 
medical doctors or psychologists, and 
many others. The general picture 
emerging from these letters shows 
clearly the subjective, attitudinal as 
well as the objective, actual results 
of alienation. 

In the attitudinal realm, some de- 
scribed their feelings in words akin 
to those used by Péter Veres in the 
“apathy,” 
To 
cite a few examples, one old worker, 
a toolmaker since 1938, wrote: “I feel 
that often it’s not tools I make, but 
A vocational school 


passage quoted earlier: 
“lethargy,” “lack of interest.” 


only money.” 


teacher wrote that in a survey of his 
class of 32 pupils, he had found most 
of his students thinking of work as 
a “necessary evil.” Another letter- 
writer spoke of the circulation among 


8 Ibid, p. 3. 
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Marx on Alienation 


In what does this aliena- 
tion of labor consist? First, 
that the work is external to 
the worker, that it is not a 
part of his nature, that con- 
sequently he does not fulfil 
himself in his work but de- 
nies himself, has a feeling of 
misery, not of well-being, 
does not develop freely a 
physical and mental energy, 
but is physically exhausted 
and mentally debased. The 
worker therefore feels him- 
self at home only during his 
leisure, whereas at work he 
feels homeless. His work is 
not voluntary but imposed, 
forced labor. Jt is not the 
satisfaction of a need, but 
only a means for satisfying 
other needs. Its alien char- 
acter is clearly shown by the 
fact that as soon as there is 
no physical or other compul- 
ston it is avoided like the 
plague. Finally, the alien- 
ated character of work for 
the worker appears in the 
fact that it is not his work 
but work for someone else, 
that in work he does not 
belong to himself but to 
another person. 

Just as in religion the 
spontaneous activity of hu- 
man fantasy, of the human 
brain and heart, reacts inde- 
pendently, that is, as an alien 
activity of gods or devils, 
upon the individual, so the 
activity of the worker is not 
his spontaneous activity. It 
is another’s activity, and a 
loss of his own spontaneity. 


—From Marx's Economic 
and Political Manuscripts 
(1844), in T. B. Bottomore, 
ed., Karl Marx—Selected 
Writings in Sociology and 
Social Philosophy, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co; 1956, pp.0,169-7 0, 


youths of a cynical list of “Ten Com- 
mandments of Work,” comprised of 
parodies of old proverbs and _anti- 
work slogans. On this list the proverb 
that goes “If you can do it today, 
don’t put it off until tomorrow” be- 
came “If you can do it today, you 
may as well do it tomorrow” ; “Clean- 
liness is next to Godliness” became 
“Laziness is next to Godliness.” An- 
other slogan proclaimed “If you don’t 
work, you don’t make mistakes—so 
you deserve a bonus”; here the writer 
commented, “Unfortunately _ reality 
sometimes justifies this observation.” 

How are such attitudes reflected in 
outward behavior? One contributor 
to the debate, the head of a labor de- 
partment, wrote that “in the last few 
years we have been able to supply 
industry with only 50-60 percent of 
the number of © skilled workers 
needed,” and that “only 6 out of 200 
students approached were willing to 
sign up for apprenticeship.” An- 
other letter spoke of the enormous 
rate of job turnover, citing the case 
of the Csepel Iron and Metal Works, 
the largest factory in the country. In 
one year—1964—more than one third 
(11,636) of the total number of em- 
ployees quit their jobs; of those left, 
62 percent were under 30 years of age 
and had worked at the factory for less 
than a year. (US labor statistics show 
an average number of little more 
than a tenth of employees leaving 
their jobs per year in comparable in- 
dustries.°) 


ost of the participants in 

the debate tried to suggest 

in one way or another 
the factors that have led to such 
attitudes and behavior. In analyzing 
their comments, it may be useful to 
distinguish three broad types of al- 
ienation, corresponding to basic cate- 
gories that have been adopted by 
Western students of the subject; these 


“9 Bienser op. cit. p. 198. 


are identified by the terms meaning- 
lessness, powerlessness, and isolation. 
Cogent explanations of these terms 
have been offered by Robert Blauner 
in a study of American workers’ atti- 
tudes, and will be quoted here to help 
clarify the implications of the Hun- 
garian debate.'° 

Of meaninglessness, Blauner 
writes: 


A person experiences alienation of this 
type when his individual acts seem to 
have no relation to a_ broader life- 
program. Meaninglessness also occurs 
when individual roles are not seen as 
fitting into the total system of goals of 
the organization but have become sev- 
ered from any organic connection with 
the whole. Bureaucratic structures 
seem to encourage feelings of mean- 
inglessness. 


The author of the final summation 
of the “Debate About Work,” Ferenc 
Erdei, commented: “Like a red line 
throughout the letters, anger, im- 
patience and reproach show through 
about bureaucracy in industry, agri- 
.”’ He 


also noted that more than one third 


culture, and higher offices. . . 


_ of the participants in the debate took 


up the issue of the meaning of work. 
The old toolmaker quoted earlier, who 
missed taking pride in his craft, was 
one of them. Another writer com- 
plained: “When the factory worker 
or foreman sees that the result of his 
work goes to the warehouse, and 
from there to the scrap-pile, because 
it has become obsolete and nobody 
wants it any more, he will lose his in- 
terest in work. For anyone to work 
diligently and conscientiously, his 
work has to have meaning. This 
meaning cannot be substituted for by 
the abstract concept of ‘conscious-— 
ness’ or even by ‘monetary incen- 
tive.’ ” 

Still another 
mented: “Our workers are no longer 
satisfied with being ‘cogs’ in the pro- 
ductive mechanism, with merely ‘sell- 
ing their productivity.’ For them it is 


letter-writer com- 


10 Tbid, pp. 15-34 


not enough, either, just to see the 
general perspective of socialism and 
not to be able to feel the direct effect 
of their work on their everyday life 
and environment.” 


On the second type of alienation, 
powerlessness, Blauner states: 


A person is powerless when he is an 
object controlled and manipulated by 
other persons or by an impersonal sys- 
tem [such as technology], and when he 
cannot assert himself as a subject to 
change or modify this domination, 


Throughout the six months of the 
“work” debate, one of the issues men- 
tioned most frequently in one form or 
another was the workers’s lack of a 
voice in decision-making, both within 
the factory and at higher levels of 
policy determination; 
complaint concerned the obstacles 


a_ corollary 


placed in the way of any show of 
initiative. In the words of one writer: 
“You can’t work in such a way that 
when you are responsible for a deci- 
sion you are qualified to make, then 
either you don’t have the right to 
make it or you always know that it 
will be overruled anyhow by higher 
and still higher authorities.” An- 
other letter-writer, the leader of a 
“socialist brigade” in the Csepel 
Works, observed: “[The workers] 
can’t take advantage of the possibili- 
ties of democracy because they are 
afraid of reprimands. . . .” 


From the same factory came a sug- 
gestion as to what conditions should 
be like: “If the workers could see, 
comprehend and feel what is expected 
of them... if they were given a 
voice in leadership and decision-mak- 
ing, if they were consulted seriously 
about problems and their help sought, 
then they could be counted on to de- 
liver. . . .” In the same vein, another 
participant argued: “In the final anal- 
ysis, [the amount of] factory de- 
mocracy will determine to what ex- 
tent the worker feels that the factory 
belongs to him. . 
second and third, in every respect. 
. . . It would be good if in such cases 


. . Democracy first, 


not even a suspicion of the possibility 
of retaliation would come up.” 
Several more writers followed this 
line of argument, pointing to the im- 
perative necessity for factory democ- 
racy. Some comments, however, went 
much further. One contributor wrote: 
“Wider and wider strata of the work- 
ers have to be included in the direc- 
tion and control of the economy. This 
demands further improvement in the 
channels of information. These chan- 
nels have to be widened, not only 
enabling information to reach the 
workers, but also making it possible 
for their opinions to get to the place 
where societal decisions are made.” 
Commenting on this opinion, another 
writer observed: “Really, enormously 
higher, millions of times higher, is 
the number of creative thoughts, good 
ideas, notes and propositions [con- 
ceived] than [the number] made into 
reality. A transmission-belt is miss- 


” 


ing somewhere. . 


inally, the experience of isola- 
tion, or social alienation, ac- 
cording to Blauner, 


. results from the fragmentation 
of the individual and social compo- 
nents of human behavior and motiva- 
tion. Isolation suggests the idea of 
general social alienation, the feeling of 
being in, but not of, society, a sense of 
remoteness from the larger social or- 
der, an absence of loyalties to interme- 
diate collectivities. It means that the 
worker feels no sense of belonging in 
the work situation and is unable to 
identify or is uninterested in identify- 
ing with the organization and its goals. 


In short, this form of alienation ap- 
pears on two levels: the worker can 
feel isolated from his immediate work 
environment, but he can also feel iso- 
lated from his larger society. With 
regard to Hungarian workers, we may 
recall the study mentioned at the start 
of this paper, which was the first pub- 
lished indication of an effort by spe- 
cialists to examine alienation by em- 
pirical methods: among other findings 
it was reported that 41.5 percent of a 
sample of workers did not fully iden- 


tify with their jobs, meaning that 
“they had humanistic expectations 
about their work, but these expecta- 
tions were not fulfilled”; another 
11.6 percent had no such expectations 
but were still wholly dissatisfied with 
their work. It seems equally obvious 
that the 11,636 workers who left the 
Csepel factory in 1964 did not feel 
loyal to their “intermediate collec- 
tivity.” 

Many of the letters of the “work” 
debate suggested the existence of an 
even stronger sense of isolation from 
the larger society. A crucial problem 
in this respect—and one that is by no 
means limited to the socialist system 
—arises out of the low esteem gen- 
erally accorded to manual and physi- 
cal labor, as compared to white-collar 
and professional work. More than 
one-quarter of the contributors to the 
debate touched on this problem and 
the attitudes it produces. One letter 
quoted a sociological study which had 
found that out of a representative 
sample of 370 children throughout 
Hungary, only 28 indicated a voca- 
tional choice of factory worker and 
only one registered willingness to 
work on a collective farm. “Why 
doesn’t physical work have a high 
enough status?” asked one discussant, 
and offered the answer: “Partly be- 
cause of the false alternatives, I think. 
We awaken in our children the need 
for thinking, ‘studying, culture, the 
developing of the mind, and, when we 
have gotten somewhere with them, we 
ask them: ‘What kind of work do you 
want? Do you want to work with 
your hands, or with your mind?’ The 
contradiction is clear.” 

For those already in the working 
force, the problem was best summed 
up by a Budapest metal-worker: 
“Gradually it appears that in our 
factory the only ones doing physical 
work are those who can’t do anything 
else. The valuable, talented people 
‘move up’; the rest become physical 
workers. This ‘residue’ is two and a 
half million people, a quarter of the 
entire population of the country! 
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Two-thirds of all working people! 
What does this huge mass see, what 
do they experience? They see, ac- 
cording to some, that there is a verti- 
cal dimension at work in the structure 
of our society. The idea of ‘up’ and 
‘down’ is at work in our society.” 
The sense of being looked down 
upon, or left behind, by the rest of 
society is one of the primary causes 
of this type of alienation among the 
workers of any country or social sys- 
tem, and no one has yet found the 
complete answer to the problem. Yet, 
as Péter Veres implied in a quotation 
cited earlier, the situation is enor- 
mously different for workers who en- 


joy a decent wage, decent housing, 
the time and means for leisure pur- 
suits—in a word, a good standard of 
living. By comparison, what—as the 
metal-worker put it—do Hungary’s 
two and a half million workers “ex- 
perience”? This “residue” of the 
country sees that so far precious little 
has been achieved to meet their needs 
as a large part of the consuming pub- 
lic. They see that they are inade- 
quately paid and miserably housed. 
A large proportion of them would not 
be able to afford adequate living 
space even if it existed. While there 
is not room here to go into detailed 
statistics on the living standard, one 


The Hungarian Workers’ Dilemma: 
Higher Productivity without Higher Rewards 


What development is manifest in economic indexes reflecting 
the population’s standard of living? Throughout several years, 
the trend of development is undeniable though not without its 
problems. The real wages of workers and employees .. . in- 
creased eight percent between 1960 and 1965. The rate of increase 
of remunerations supplemental to wages has been even more rapid, 


so that per capita real income. . 


. has increased 18 percent 


during the same period, while the per capita real consumption of 
the peasantry has increased 16 to 17 percent. . 
What then, is the problem? On the one hand, it is the fact that 


survey of housing may indicate the 
lot of the average worker: Of 787 
employees of the State Printing 
House, 63.3 percent reported they 
lived in one-room apartments; only 
36.7 percent had two or more rooms. 
Of the total, a quarter of the apart- 
ments accommodated one or two per- 
sons, 54 percent housed three or four 
persons, and the rest five or more; 44 
percent of the apartments had no 
toilet, 20 percent no running water, 
and 5.6 percent no electricity." 

How Hungarians feel about their 
situation is reflected, among other 
ways, in birth statistics: in 1964, the 
rate of population growth was 45 per 
1000, one of the lowest in the world; 
in the same year 184,000 legal in- 
duced abortions took place.'? As a 
typical attitude in this respect, a 
sociographic study has quoted the 
remarks of a skilled worker from the 
Lang Machine Factory: “I have only 
one child. I want to raise him free 
of worries. My wife is working too. 
But if we were to have two children, 
we couldn’t provide them with an 
adequate standard of living.” ** 


gainst a background of so many 
psychological, political and 
economic obstacles, is there 

any prospect for a solution to aliena- 


a relatively small proportion of the income of the population has 
been attained through an increase in real wages. A larger propor- 
tion of it has been attained through remunerations other than 
wages, which is less perceptible to the masses. Another problem 
is the fact that the increase has been rather uneven. For example, 
real wages rose 7 percent and real incomes 15 percent in two years 
—1963 and 1964—while neither real wages nor real incomes in- 
creased in 1965. Such uneven processes are not very ideal eco- 
nomically, and their psychological effect is negative and can even 
lead to political misunderstandings. It is conspicuous, for instance, 
that the income of the working people has ceased to increase 
precisely when the effectiveness of work has improved in compari- 
son with the previous state of affairs. We must strive in the future 
to insure that both the effectiveness of work and the income of the 
working people will improve more evenly in all branches of the 
economy. 


tion in Hungary, especially as it is 
manifested among the workers? As 
we have seen, a number of Hungar- 
ians have raised their voices in an 
attempt to suggest some answers to 
the problem. Aside from appeals for 
purely economic alleviation, their 
suggestions have covered the range 


11 Lajos Mesterhazi, “Allami Nyomda” 
(State Printing House), in Erné Gondos, 
ed., Tdajak, Condok, Emberek, Budapest, 
Kossuth Publishing Co., 1965, p. 72. 

12 Karoly Nagy, “Political Alienation as 
a Contributing Factor to the Low Birth 
Rate of Contemporary Hungary,” paper 
read at the Ninth Annual Congress of the 
Association of Hungarian Students in 
North America (1964). 

13 Zoltan Molnar: “Uzemi Jegyzetek” 
(Notes From a Factory), in Erné Gondos, 
op. cit., p. 134. 


—From article by Rezso Nyers, alternate member of HSWP 
Politburo, in Nepszabadsag (Budapest), March 13, 
1966. 
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from rather rudimentary forms of 
workers’ participation in enterprise 
decisions, through “factory democ- 
racy ... first, second, and third,” 
to calls for mass influence on deci- 
sion-making at the upper levels. For 
the most far-reaching statement in 
this respect, we may turn again to 
Veres: 


Finally . . . let me try to explain 
where I find the road leading out of 
all this. There is such a road. The 
human being distinguishes himself 
from all other types of animals by his 
ability to influence his own fate and 
human existence up to the limit to 
which the recognized truth leads him. 
In my view, the road leading out of the 
difficulties—which, although already 
announced, has not yet been taken, 
due to various major and minor im- 
pediments—is the one which stresses 
the necessity to find, work out and set 
up with the citizens, party-members 
and non-party people alike, a frank, 
authentic, objective, and just familiari- 
zation and understanding of public 
affairs . . . and to establish an effec- 
tive and democratic public life in every 
field of the economy and of national 
life.'* 


14 Veres, op. cit. 


In speaking of the “road . . . al- 
ready announced” but “not yet . . 
taken,” Mr. Veres might have had in 
mind the Budapest regime’s long- 
awaited program of economic reform, 
which is part of the general trend 
toward dynamic economic change 
now underway in Eastern Europe. At 
(December 
1964), official announcements about 


the time Veres wrote 


the reform had not revealed much 
more than that it was to take place. 
Today, a year and a half later, the 
program is still in planning behind 
locked doors. However, the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Work- 
ers’ Party, in an announcement of 
November 1965, did offer some elabo- 
ration of its main features. In brief, 
as in other countries, the program will 
stress economic decentralization to 
the factory level, giving enterprises 
much greater control over their own 
planning in response to the demands 
of the market. 

It is to be hoped that this reform 
will have beneficial consequences for 
the Hungarian economy and hence 
for the Hungarian people. It could, 


in this sense, provide a partial cure 
for the economic causes of alienation 
among the working masses. As far as 
the workers are concerned, they could 
also benefit to the degree that their 
labor becomes more meaningful: 
planning will be done closer to them, 
by technicians instead of politicians, 
and the result may be less wasted 
effort on production for the store- 
rooms and scrap-piles. 

Nothing that has been revealed 
about the reform so far, however, 
gives any concrete indication that the 
workers will have more of a voice in 
decision-making or more of a chance 
to make their views and needs known 
through institutionalized channels. 
The factory director, the chief engi- 
neer, the chief accountant, will have 
a greater role in shaping the economy, 
but not the worker. In short, the 
reform is meant to make the country 
richer, not to make the worker freer. 
A “road out” of economic difficulties 
may have been found, but it is not 
the road that could lead toward solu- 
tions to the underlying causes of 
alienation among Hungary’s workers. 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters dis- 
cussed in this journal. Letters should 
be addressed to the Editors, Prob- 
lems of Communism, US Informa- 
tion Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Ave. 
NW, Washington, DC, 20547. 


Injustice to Moscow 


To THE Epitors: Your issue of March- 
April 1965 provided an excellent intro- 
duction to many facets of Soviet law. 
Because of its value, many of your sub- 
scribers undoubtedly will preserve it 
for future reference. Accordingly, I 
hope you will bring to their attention 
the following analysis, however untime- 
ly, of Mr. Frederick S. Wyle’s troubling 
review of Justice in Moscow, by George 
Feifer. This analysis is prompted by a 
recent rereading of the book which con- 
vinced me again of its value. 

After mentioning the usefulness of 
the extensive reports of trials in Mr. 
Feifer’s book, Mr. Wyle says that Mr. 
Feifer seeks to set up a spurious com- 
parability between Soviet and Western 
law by downgrading the American legal 
system to the level of the Soviet one, 
and that Mr. Feifer tries to establish 
this comparison further by proving that 
“since the Russians are basically just 
as decent as anyone else, their legal 
system must be just as good.” In Mr. 
Wyle’s opinion, Mr. Feifer should have 
argued that because of the “rule of 
law,” Western legal systems (he men- 
tions those of United States, Britain, 
and France) are not comparable to the 
Soviet one, both because they have 
“progressed so far” and because there 
are no “political purposes and goals” in 
common between the former and the 
latter. However this argument could 
have conceded that because of “basic 
notions of fairness which human beings 
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in all modern societies” share, there are 
certain incipient trends towards an 
evolution of Soviet law similar to the 
past development of Western legal sys- 
tems. 

In his introduction, Mr. Feifer has 
made the first half of exactly the argu- 
ment which Mr. Wyle recommends: 


It was not the Rule of Law, the Four 
Freedoms, Constitutionalism, Liberty 
or Democracy, not the Great Shining 
Things, the bold steps forward to new 
decencies or the courageous defenses 
of old ones—all of which Western 
courts produce in their best moments 
—that I expected to find. Political 
rights must be defended to their limits, 
and the central fact about Soviet po- 
litical life, I knew, is that the limits of 
everything are set by the party. When 
policy and precedent are made, the 
courts fall into line—and not even 
near the head of it. They have no inde- 
pendent source of authority; they are 
not an impartial arbiter between gov- 
ernment and citizens; they do not— 
even in Soviet theory—transcend the 
interests of the party. “Today skillful 
party direction of the courts takes on 
more significance than ever before,” 
the Central Committee announced in 


1962. (pp. 14-15) 


Mr. Feifer then goes on to point out 
that justice can happen even in a sys- 
tem that is not uniformly just through- 
out, and to state the purpose of the 
search which his book records: 


That, the party tells us, is as it should 
be. But the rule of law is not always 
the same as justice, and it was the lat- 
ter that I was looking for. I was inter- 
ested not in cases defining the fringes 
of political rights, but in all those ordi- 
nary cases in the middle: the daily 
cases that have nothing at all to do with 
state security or ideological purity; the 
kinds of cases that American courts— 
there is no denying it if you have 
served on a jury or read the law jour- 
nals, or if your uncle is a lawyer— 
handle so badly when there are no 
constitutional principles to fight for; 


the kinds of cases Americans never 
hear about (Soviet terror and political 
trials make so much better news copy), 
but which most directly affect Ivan, 
that average fellow. I wanted to know 
what happens to him when he falls 
afoul of the law, his wife, or his boss. 
And I wanted to test for myself whether 
in these cases Ivan gets a fair trial. 


(p. 15) 


It therefore appears that Mr. Feifer 
and Mr. Wyle agree that the rule of law 
does not exist in the Soviet Union, and 
that they disagree only over the degree 
to which “notions of fairness” have 
made justice available in some areas 
of Soviet law, particularly those less 
directly affected by Soviet politics. Mr. 
Wyle’s misconception of Mr. Feifer’s 
argument leads him to take a belligerent 
attitude toward the rest of the book, 
which results in an unfortunate use of 
quotations from it. 

A careful reading of the first quota- 
tion, made from page 18 of the book, 
shows that Mr. Feifer is not giving a 
“orossly distorted picture of the average 
American judge or court” but mention- 
ing abuses in our system which he him- 
self had observed. (As a former volun- 
teer lawyer for one of the legal aid so- 
cieties which Mr. Wyle praises, I can 
report that in the courts of one of our 
most enlightened jurisdictions I often 
saw just such abuses and was also dis- 
heartened by “callousness and crude: | 
ness in the lower courts.” ) 

Mr. Wyle cites a passage from page 
79 of Justice in Moscow as another in- 
dication of “Mr. Feifer’s penchant for 
invalid comparisons.” It is true that, as 
Mr. Wyle charges, Mr. Feifer does not 
cite evidence to support his charge that 
money talks in American courts, but in 
the second sentence after the quoted 
passage he makes it clear that there 
is a similarly arbitrary and unfair 
factor affecting Soviet courts: “In the 
People’s Courts it is poor work in the 
factory, rather than a poor purse, that 
puts a defendant at a disadvantage.” 


The next quotation is said to be evi- 
dence of the “false dilemmas” in Mr. 
Feifer’s mind. Mr. Wyle says that “no 
one has suggested that the appointment 
of judges in itself is ‘sinister’,” and this 
is true, but it seems to me that Mr. Fei- 
fer is entitled to expect such a reaction 
to appointed judges in the mind of an 
American reader used to elected judges 
in American courts at the level which 
Mr. Feifer is describing. Furthermore, 
Mr. Feifer, in the next sentence after 
the quoted passage, clearly demon- 
strates not only that he has no emotional 
pro-Soviet bias which produces “false 
dilemmas” for him, but that he oc- 
casionally is quite capable of emotion 
against Soviet pretenses: 


But it is annoying to read sanctimo- 
nious Soviet explanations that this 
election of judges guarantees their 
objectivity, independence and quality. 
What hypocrisy! The judge serves at 
the pleasure of the party. (p. 83) 


After giving credit to Mr. Feifer’s 
description of Soviet lawyers’ negative 
views of their calling, Mr. Wyle says 
that Mr. Feifer “evidently felt the need” 
to balance this unfavorable picture of 
the Soviet legal profession by giving 
critical descriptions of lawyers which 
“it is clear,” Mr. Wyle says, are meant 
to apply to “all lawyers, not just Soviet 
ones.” I have not been able to discover 
where Mr. Feifer speaks of lawyers as 
“muttering” except in the quoted pas- 
sage itself, where it is clear that only 
Soviet lawyers are being mentioned. 
Moreover, neither of the other descrip- 
tions Mr. Wyle cites are directed to 
lawyers in general, and one of them does 
not refer to lawyers at all. The ad- 
jective “smooth-looking” is used in ref- 
erence to three Soviet lawyers appear- 
ing in a specific case (p. 151). The 
phrase about “procedural niceties” is 
part of a description of the informality 
in the operation of a Soviet court. (p. 
50) 

Mr. Wyle then goes on to say that 
“Mr. Feifer’s views on law seem to have 
been much influenced by his determina- 
tion to be ‘fair’ to the Soviet legal 
system.” He then gives a quotation 
which he says shows that Mr. Feifer has 
the view “that since we are all sinners 
we should all be punished, never mind 
for what.” The quotation itself shows 
that Mr. Feifer is not saying that we 
are all sinners, but that most people 
found guilty in Soviet courts are sinners 
—whose sins, however, are often mis- 
described legally and who frequently 


receive excessive punishment (he also 
reacts sharply to “administrative” pun- 
ishment for “a parasitic way of life’: 
see the Zabarski case—pp. 189-199, es- 
pecially p. 193). Furthermore, instead 
of trying to justify these failings, Mr. 
Feifer draws a horrifying picture of the 
harshness of a Soviet court in the very 
case from whose description the quota- 
tion was drawn: 


Here was the place for a conditional 
sentence, for a second chance, for sep- 
arating the accidental, one-time offen- 
der from the hardened recidivist, as 
Soviet texts and journals constantly 
exhort. Here was a chance for the 
most humane court in the world to 
show its heart, But this too was rare 
in Moscow. . . . The sentence was five 
years in a labor colony under strict 
regime. A gasp of amazement sounded 
when this was coolly announced—the 
room had filled with dozens of friends, 
relatives, neighbors, co-workers, and 
fellow students, who too believed this 
defendant, because they knew him as 
honest and harmless—and anguished 
groans followed as he was led, twitch- 
ing, away. (p. 50) 


Next, quoting from page 90, Mr. 
Wyle says that Mr. Feifer’s description 


of the Soviet inquisitorial system of law 


overlooks the danger of forced confes- 
sions in uncontrolled police investiga- 
tion, and that Mr. Feifer’s view that “in 
an age of civilized civil servants” ela- 
borate pretrial protections and rules of 
evidence are unnecessary is ludicrous. 
The context of the quotation is a de- 
scription of the Soviet system as part 
of the “European inquisitorial system 
in general” (p. 89). Mr. Feifer says in 
the quotation that this system (the one 
in use in France, which Mr. Wyle 
earlier mentioned as an example of a 
Western country whose law is far ad- 
vanced beyond that of the Soviet Union) 
can be humane if properly executed. 
The question then becomes whether it 
is so executed in the Soviet Union. 
Beginning on page 90, there is a de- 
scription of what Mr. Feifer could dis- 
cover about Soviet pretrial investigators 
and detectives. Instead of trying to 
prove that Soviet pretrial investigation 
is uniformly humane, he gives us the 
case of Boris Antonov, whom the police 
and investigators tried to frame (pp. 
94-96). He also presents his impression 
of investigators: 


I met just two; if they are typical, the 
system is far from what it could be. 
They were thick and blunt, uninter- 
ested and out of reach. A sharp niet 


seemed always poised on their lips... . 
Until Soviet officialdom acquires some 
idea of the meaning of public service, 
I should hate to entrust my fate to even 
the most objective Russian investigator. 


(p. 92) 


In addition, Mr. Feifer makes precisely 
Mr. Wyle’s point about the danger of 
forced confessions: 


Still, in the ordinary case, the suspect 
faces the investigator without legal 
help; and this strikes one as unaccep- 
table at this stage of legal history. A 
man alone, whose contact with the 
world is limited to an investigator who 
may question him repeatedly, can 
easily lose his sense of balance and 
become dependent on his examiner. 
- .. It seems utopian to expect an 
investigator ever to shed completely 
the accusatorial spirit. At least until 
the standards of investigation are im- 
proved, forms of protection more tan- 
gible than exhorting investigators to 
work well must be given the accused. 
In the first days—these are quite often 
the most important ones—he is entire- 
ly dependent upon his inquisitor. No 
one is present to give him comfort and 
a sense of proportion, to say nothing 
of help with the questioning. Every- 
thing that follows these days, there- 
fore, is tinged with suspicion. (pp. 93, 
94, 96) 


As a further proof of Mr. Feifer’s 
naiveté, Mr. Wyle quotes his descrip- 
tion of the detective who interviewed a 
Russian friend of Mr. Feifer, who had 
been the victim of a robbery. Mr. Wyle 
says this is irrelevant as an example of 
the nature of Soviet pretrial investiga- 
tion. Mr. Wyle also quotes the last half 
of a sentence from page 97 of the book 
to show that Mr. Feifer is aware of this 
irrelevancy. However, the first half of 
the sentence shows that the account is 
intended simply to show one detective 
at work and to describe what he was 
like. Confirming this, he says on page 
99, “There was nothing unusual about 
the questioning of Svetlana (the 
victim), and that is the point I wish to 
make.” 


Mr. Wyle seems to feel that Mr. 
Feifer is unduly preoccupied with sex 
in the Soviet Union, and that this is 
not relevant to his theme. Yet it is 
obvious that sex and liquor are bound 
to be the main elements of many crimes, 
and therefore the attitudes of a society 
toward these stimuli are important in 
its handling of crimes. Mr. Feifer gives 
three paragraphs to sex (pp. 207-08, 
from which Mr. Wyle quotes) and the 
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same to liquor (pp. 184-185). However, 
Mr. Wyle claims that Mr. Feifer’s style 
in describing rape cases “soars beyond 
the scholarly tone he seeks to achieve.” 
Mr. Wyle’s quotation supporting this 
point contains a parenthetical state- 
ment which apparently continues in the 
book after the quoted section, since the 
quotation shows no closing parenthesis. 
This impression is heightened by Mr. 
Wyle’s words “And so on,” which fol- 
low the quotation. Actually, in the 
book, the closing parenthesis follows 
the last word of the quoted passage 
(p. 202). A matter-of-fact account of 
the procedural peculiarities of the trial 
begins after the passage. 


Furthermore, Justice in Moscow does 
not purport to be a scholarly work and 
is written vividly and informally with 
the purpose of giving its readers the 
feeling of Soviet courtrooms, of con- 
veying the attitudes of the Russians 
toward their law, and describing the 
social conditions in which it works. 
Here is the beginning of Mr. Feifer’s 
description of a theft case which de- 
monstrates that his brisk style is not 
restricted to sex: 


Dozens of packs of Dukat cigarettes, 
totaling twenty rubles in value, had 
been filched from a tobacco. factory 
in several installments. The accused 
is twenty-eight; like many Russian 
workers, he looks ten years older. He 
had been caught stealing before, had 
been warned and had been repri- 
manded by the factory’s Comradely 
Court. Now he can offer the judge no 
excuse other than vodka. He agrees 
that his wages had been sufficient for 
a comfortable life and that nothing 
had forced him to steal. . .. The 
children are with them in the court- 
room, two well-formed blond cherubs, 
too young to understand. They have 
a grand time, playing peek-a-boo be- 
hind their parents’ motionless forms, 
giggling quietly, forming their newly 
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learned words, and crawling up on the 
bench from time to time to embrace 
mamachka and papachka. (p. 56) 


Finally, Mr. Wyle quotes an analysis 
of Soviet law from the end of Justice in 
Moscow and says that this is Mr. 
Feifer’s own view of law in Russia. He 
concedes that it may be that these “ap- 
palling phrases” are really not what 
Mr. Feifer thinks and that Mr. Feifer 
may be only trying to explain the official 
Soviet point of view, but Mr. Wyle 
doubts it. Once again, the context of the 
passage quoted should have resolved his 
doubt. The quotation is an excerpt 
from a passage (pp. 326-33) which does 
describe Soviet views and begins with 
an account of a conversation with a 
friendly judge. On page 334, Mr. Feifer 
makes his own position quite clear: to 
the Communists who know what man is 
and what can be done to improve him, 
he, Feifer, is “‘a bourgeois liberal—for 
whom man is still incogniscible, still 
doomed to unhappiness and to ignor- 
ance about the great questions. .. .” 
Mr. Feifer’s final opinion is: 


The real test will come in two or three 
decades, and if it turns out that there 
is human nature, and that wrongdoing 
is part of it, then it will be clear that 
sordid wrongs have been done again in 
Russia in the name of a magnificent 
illusion. It will be the old story of 
chopping away at man to make him fit 
a theory and a grand design, of hurting 
him temporarily “for his own good” so 
that he will be happy. Or maybe there 
will be crisis and change in Soviet 
criminology. Maybe the dogma will 
be allowed to erode and the causes for 
crime will be treated @gain in their 
baffling complexity. There are hints 
of this now; the spirit of inquiry is 
gathering momentum in Moscow. Pro- 
gressive criminologists have recently 
stopped chanting that Soviet crime is 
a survival of capitalism and have be- 


gun to search for the real causes. So 
far, they say, the causes are not really 
understood. (p. 339) 


Mr. Wyle is a distinguished lawyer 
and an able student of Soviet law. The 
length and detail of this reply are a 
tribute to his reputation. However, that 
reputation should not obscure the ab- 
sence of any support whatever in Mr. 
Feifer’s book for a single one of the 
negative statements about it in Mr. 
Wyle’s review. Mr. Feifer’s book is 
an important contribution to the study 
of the law and the conditions of life in 
the Soviet Union. The serious students 
of Soviet affairs who are your sub- 
scribers should not have been led to 
ignore it. 


Joun L. WASHBURN 


American Vice Consul 
Madras, India 


Mr. Wye repLiges: Mr. Washburn’s 
criticism of my review is an excellent 
and thoughtful piece of work. Mr. 
Feifer has found defense counsel whose 
high quality cannot be questioned. My 
views on the lack of sophistication and 
knowledge about American law evi- 
denced by the Feifer book, and my con- 
clusion as to Mr. Feifer’s evident psy- 
chological commitment to bend over 
backwards to treat the Russians “fair- 
ly,” rest on my appraisal of the balance 
and weight of the book rather than on 
any one statement on either side of the 
line. Readers of Problems of Commu- 
nism can easily read the book and 
judge for themselves. I do feel the 
obligation to stress once again that Mr. 
Feifer’s selective picture of United 
States law and courts is very badly 
misleading in the context of his discus- 
sion of it in the book, as well as taken 
by itself. 
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W hat is Maoism? 
A Symposium 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The massive purge currently 
sweeping Communist China in the guise of a “great 
proletarian cultural revolution” has focused increased 
attention on the personality and, more particularly, 
the “thought of Mao Tse-tung,” now being exalted as 
never before in Chinese propaganda media as the 
quintessence of Marxist-Leninist truth and a “guiding 
light” for all mankind. With a view to identifying the 
principal characteristics of the Maoist brand of com- 
munism, the editors several months ago initiated the 
present symposium, inviting Messrs. Schram and 
Cohen, both long-time students of Mao’s ideas, to 
submit papers discussing five specific questions (1) 
What are the key operative factors in Mao’s political 
thought? (2) What is Mao’s view of the role of 
intellectuals in a “socialist” society? (3) How can 
one describe Mao’s political “style” as reflected in his 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party? (4) 
What is the practical significance of Mao’s approach 


to international relations, especially with regard to 
“liberation wars’? (5) What is the relative weight 
of Chinese and Marxist-Leninist components in shap- 
ing Mao’s motives, thought and personality? Each 
of the two authors chose his own approach to the 
questions, Mr. Schram preferring to deal with them 
in a somewhat different order and in a more general- 
ized fashion, while Mr. Cohen addressed himself 
specifically to the questions as stated above. Several 
prominent scholars were then invited to comment on 
these basic papers, and finally Messrs. Cohen and 
Schram were asked to reply to each other’s original 
articles as well as to the comments of the other 
discussants. Although their original articles were 
written before the current “cultural revolution” in 
China had assumed such massive proportions, the two 
authors touch on the significance of these new devel- 
opments in their concluding remarks. Comments from 
our readers on the symposium are cordially invited. 


The Man and His Doctrines 


his article is an attempt to define the essential 
characteristics of Mao’s personal contribution to 
the ideas and methods of Communist China. In it 


Mr. Schram is Director of the Soviet and Chinese 
Section of the Center for the Study of International 
Relations, Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris, and author of The Political Thought of 
Mao Tse-Tung (New York, Praeger, 1963). 


By Stuart R. Schram 


I shall employ certain generalizations—some might 
say “‘abstractions”—regarding the nature of Mao’s 
thought and its historical role. There are those who 
consider all such discussions as airy speculations, 
and who recommend limiting the analysis of Mao’s 
ideas to his “operational code” and the immediate 
experience from which it emerges. Unfortunately, 
this approach often leads those who adopt it to 


conclude simultaneously 1) that Mao is a hard-bitten 
revolutionary and nothing else, and 2) that he is 
above all a “chauvinist.” It will be for the reader to 
judge whether the speculations in which I shall now 
indulge throw any light on the links between these 
apparently unrelated attitudes. 

The starting point for any attempt to elucidate 
the nature and significance of Mao’s thought must 
be the fact that he is both a Leninist revolutionary 
and an Afro-Asian nationalist. On the one hand, he 
pursues radical social change as an end in itself; on 
the other hand, he is intent on the restoration of 
national independence and national dignity after 
the humiliation of Western domination. Being 
simultaneously a revolutionary and a nationalist, he 
finds a further justification for revolution in the 
belief that the nation can be restored and made to 
flourish only by a change in the social and political 
system. His aims are thus broader and more radical 
than those of such revolutionary nationalists as, say, 
Nasser, Sukarno, or Nkrumah, who do not sub- 
scribe to Leninism, and who regard revolution 
merely as a means of strengthening the nation, and 
not as an end in itself. But psychologically he also 
has a great deal in common with them. 

The above abstractions do not carry us very far 
in the understanding of Mao’s thought, but they do 
guide us toward certain basic questions: 1) What 
is the precise nature of Mao’s “nationalist” and 
“revolutionary” tendencies? 2) How do _ these 
strains combine, and what is their relative impor- 
tance in his thought and action? 

These are not easy questions to answer. But to 
ignore either of the two aspects of Mao’s person- 
ality, to treat him on one hand as a new Liu Pang 
or Genghis Khan, or on the other as a “pure” 
Leninist revolutionary (whatever that may be), is 
to make certain in advance that everything one says 
will be at least half false. 


Chinese and Leninist Traits 


Contrary to what might be assumed at first 
glance, this is not merely another way of formulat- 
ing the problem of the relation between the revo- 
lutionary and nationalist aspects of Mao’s thought. 
Mao’s “Chineseness” is not the same thing as his 
nationalism. Chinese traditions and Chinese pat- 
terns of thought frequently color and shape his 
modes of reasoning even when his conscious con- 
cern is with problems of Leninist theory or with the 
world proletarian revolution. And conversely, his 
image of China and his evaluation of the Chinese 
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heritage are cast to a large extent in Leninist cate- 
gories. There is thus a subtle counterpoint and not 
a simple coincidence between the dichotomies 
“Chinese-Leninist” and “nationalist-revolutionary.” 


Leaving till the next section a discussion of 
Mao’s “Chineseness”—understood in the sense of 
an identification with China above all, and there- 
fore as another name for nationalism—what is the 
importance of the Chinese form of Mao’s thought in 
general? Is it merely a matter of folklore and local 
color, of Chinese decorations pasted on an intel- 
lectual edifice basically similar to that of any Rus- 
sian or European Leninist, with due allowance for 


the differences resulting from the peculiar tactical 
problems with which Mao has had to deal? 


Undoubtedly there is, in Mao’s writings, an ele- 
ment of mere local color, a conscious exploitation 
of traditional metaphors and examples, because he 
knows this will appeal to his countrymen and make 
it easier for them to assimilate a foreign system of 
thought. But there is much more to the problem 
than this. If Mao adapts his mode of expression to 
the habits of thought of his compatriots, he does so 
not merely to please them, but also to please him- 
self. An extreme but nonetheless significant ex- 
ample is his composition of poems in classical 
forms, some of which I analyzed in an earlier issue 
of this review.’ Mao could clearly have made him- 
self far more accessible to the majority of today’s 
citizens by writing his poems in the modern spoken 
language, as others have been doing for nearly half 
a century, and as he himself advises young Chinese 
to do. If he did not follow his own advice, it is 
because he likes to write in these forms, and also 
possibly because in this way he strengthens his 
image as a leader set apart from his contemporaries, 
speaking through barely comprehensible oracles. 
Neither of these motives could be justified in terms 
of Leninist ideology. 

Nor is it merely a matter of the forms of expres- 
sion which Mao chooses to employ. Not only the 
form but the substance of his thought is profoundly 
affected by his Chinese background. One example 
is the concept of fu-ch’iang (literally “rich and 
powerful’’—a contraction of a phrase meaning “to 
enrich the country and make it strong militarily” ) 
which Mao absorbed from the late 19th-century 
nationalists who influenced him as an adolescent. 
As recently as 1957, during his visit to Moscow, he 
hailed the October Revolution for having shown 


1“Mao as a Poet,” Problems of Communism, Sept.-Oct. 
1964, p. 38. 


China the road to “emancipation and fu-ch’iang.” 
Both he and Liu Shao-ch’i have often indulged in a 
type of moralizing which owes more to the Confu- 
cian ideal of self-cultivation than to Lenin, for 
whom that which was moral was simply that which 
was useful to the revolution. The idea; launched by 
Mao in 1958, that it was a good thing the Chinese 
people were “poor and blank” because they could 
thus be reshaped at will, is totally foreign to the 
spirit of Marxism, with its insistence on the unique 
value of Western culture and the importance of a 
high level of social and intellectual development as 
a precondition for socialism. While I cannot at- 
tempt in this small space to define the antecedents 
of this notion with any precision, it is certainly 
more compatible with the traditional Chinese dia- 
lectics according to which extremes are transformed 
into one another, than with Marxist dialectics even 
as interpreted by Mao. Moreover, the very style in 
which the Chinese “apply” Marxism—as exempli- 
fied by the use of a few sentences from Marx quoted 
out of context to justify the totally un-Marxist enter- 
prise of the communes—is not unrelated to the 
handling of quotations from the classics in the 
Chinese tradition. 


Operative Factors 


First on the list of the basic operative factors in 
Mao’s thought must be placed his nationalism, not 
because it is necessarily the most important, but 
because it is chronologically and psychologically 
primary in Mao’s thought. That it is chronolog- 
ically primary is clear: Mao was a nationalist (and 
a relatively conservative one) long before he was a 
Communist or revolutionary of any kind. But, to a 
large extent, it is also psychologically primary, both 
for Mao and for the millions of Chinese who take 
his thought as their guide. In the complex structure 
of Mao’s mind and personality as a whole, the 
nationalist components are to be found more or less 
on the visceral, and the revolutionary components 
on the cerebral, side. It has been affirmed that to 
emphasize Mao’s nationalism is meaningless, inas- 
much as all national leaders in this world are na- 
tionalists. Since World War II, France has been 
governed both by General de Gaulle and by, say, 
M. René Pleven. Would anyone suggest that the 
kind and degree of nationalism manifested by the 
one and the other was of no practical importance? 

Another fundamental concept in Mao’s intel- 
lectual world, which is at the same time a symbol 
for mobilizing political support, is that of the 


“people.” Mao’s “populist” tendency—the notion 
that the overwhelming majority of the Chinese are 
basically progressive and capable of participating 
in the revolution—is probably the most important 
single device by which he reconciles the nationalist 
and revolutionary halves of his personality. It is, of 
course, true that Lenin showed him the way by 
developing the idea that the bourgeoisie, in back- 
ward and dependent countries, could collaborate 
in the revolution during a certain period. But 
Mao enormously enlarged the scope of this thesis. 
On the one hand, he extended the definition of the 
forces in Chinese society which might play a posi- 
tive role to include, at certain times, not only the 
whole of the bourgeoisie (““compradores” as well as 
national bourgeoisie), but even “patriotic land- 
lords.” He has repeatedly affirmed, in a series of 
utterances stretching over the last 40 years, that 
90 or 95 percent of the Chinese people were on the 
side of the revolution. Secondly, he has proclaimed 
that collaboration among the four classes (prole- 
tariat, peasantry, petty bourgeoisie, and national 
bourgeoisie) constituting the “people,” as defined 
since 1949, can continue throughout the whole pe: 
riod of the socialist revolution until all class differ- 
ences finally disappear. Even if, since 1955, this 
formula no longer corresponds to any significant 
reality, it has an important symbolic function. For, 
if virtually all Chinese (except for a handful of 
reactionaries and traitors) are basically revolution- 
ary, then in defending the cause of China one is in 
fact advancing the world revolution. This is clearly 
what Mao and his disciples do believe today. 
Another key factor in Mao’s thought is an in- 
sistence on the importance of changing the mental- 
ity of the Chinese people as an indispensable condi- 
tion for the modernization of China. Although Mao 
is proud of the achievements of traditional Chinese 
culture, and although his own mind is deeply 
marked by traditional modes of thought, he has 
been, for nearly half a century, in violent revolt 
against the stifling effects of such Confucian prin- 
ciples as submission to the authority of the family 
or the notion that man should adapt himself to the 
forces of nature rather than seeking to dominate 
nature. For a brief period in his youth, his revolt 
against the tyranny of nature and authority took 
an individualist form. The idea of the emancipation 
of the individual has, of course, long since been 
subordinated in his thinking to that of the collective 
emancipation of the Chinese people, but he has 
never lost sight of the importance of the individual. 
The citizen must act in the way required by the 
exigencies of the system and the aims of the govern- 
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ment, but at the same time he must act consciously 
and not merely by rote. 

The revolution which Mao has undertaken to 
carry out in the mentality of his compatriots in 
order to fit the Chinese nation for survival in the 
modern world has two aspects which are summed 
up in the famous phrase “red and expert,” used 
since the period of the “Great Leap Forward” to 
define the ideal of excellence in China today. On 
one hand, Mao wants his compatriots to be expert— 
that is, to master modern ways of thinking about 
nature and modern techniques for dealing with 
nature, as developed in the West. But on the other 
hand, he wants them to be “red”—that is, filled 
with revolutionary passion and animated by the 
conviction that the action of the masses can ulti- 
mately triumph over all objective difficulties. To 
use Mao’s own language, the flagrant opposition 
between these two exigencies is no doubt the “prin- 
cipal contradiction” in his thought. 


Mao’s Leadership Style 


The principal traits in Mao’s leadership style 
grow out of his personality and experience. Per- 
haps the most important and most characteristic is 
linked to what I have called his “military ro- 
manticism.” By this term, I mean to designate not 
only Mao’s fondness for warfare as such, but his 
tendency to envisage political, economic, and even 
philosophical problems as forms of combat. It is in 
warfare, he declared in 1938, that men give the 
full measure of themselves. He would like to infuse 
the same qualities of heroism and drama into every 
aspect of human activity. 

This attitude has naturally been shaped by Mao’s 
twenty-year experience of guerrilla warfare, but it 
also corresponds to the orientation of his person- 
ality from the beginning. In the earliest authorita- 
tive document available, the article on physical 
culture which he published in 1917, he appears 
already as first and foremost a warrior. Mao’s taste 
and talent for this type of pathos and this style of 
leadership were unquestionably of immense value 
to him in the course of the struggle for power. Since 
1949, they have been of more dubious utility, at 
least as regards internal affairs. In the present con- 
text, when it is desired to mobilize the population, 
and to rely on China’s own efforts and resources 
for modernization in the face of the denial of 
Soviet aid, this ethic may again be of some use; 
but at the same time, like the emphasis on “red- 
ness,” it may be a hindrance to rational economic 
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construction. There are apparently those in the 
Chinese Communist Party who realize this. Mao 
himself stated in 1958 that a certain number of 
comrades regarded the effort to make steel by 
relying on mass enthusiasm as a “guerrilla habit.” 
But he has given no sign that he is capable, or even 
desirous, of modifying his personality and outlook. 

For the rest, Mao’s style of leadership is in large 
part a projection of the emphasis on conscious ac- 
tion which marks his thought as a whole. While 
Mao is resolved that all Chinese shall think alike, 
and think as he wishes, he wants them to do so 
spontaneously. To the outside observer, this ambi- 
tion seems contradictory and absurd, but it is 
nevertheless a reality in Mao’s mind. It perhaps re- 
flects a nostalgia for the ideal of individual libera- 
tion which he espoused in his youth; most certainly, 
it is inspired by the belief that human beings act 
effectively only when they act with conviction. 

Mao’s recipe for achieving the desired combina- 
tion of spontaneity and discipline consists, of 
course, in transforming the attitudes of his fellow- 
citizens by methods which vary considerably ac- 
cording to the situation at a given moment, the 
social category involved, and the aims pursued, 
but which can be broadly designated by the term 
“thought reform.” As is well known, violence is 
by no means absent from the techniques employed 
to change the thinking of the Chinese, but it is a 
means rather than an end. Ideally, the citizens 
should not be kept in line indefinitely by sheer fear 
of police terror; terror is used, in conjunction with 
various methods of indoctrination, in order to 
transform their minds and personalities to such an 
extent that the desired modifications in their be- 
havior will be enforced by internal rather than 
external sanctions. 

This enterprise has so far been neither a total 
success nor a total failure. Terror and constraint 
are by no means absent from China today. “Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought” has certainly not been ade- 
quately assimilated by all Chinese, and at various 
times, notably in the difficult years after the failure 
of the “Great Leap Forward,” there has clearly 
been considerable opposition and hostility to the 
regime. But at the same time, there is probably 
more consensus, and less blind obedience, than in 
the Soviet Union at the corresponding stage in its 
development. 

A technique related to Mao’s emphasis on “con- 
scious action,” and to his desire to show that he 
enjoys the enthusiastic support of the masses, is 
his practice of allowing policy decisions to filter 
out at first only partially and indirectly, through 


anonymous newspaper editorials summarizing the 
essential points of his speeches and directives, and 
his parallel practice of publishing his own words 
only after a delay of weeks, months, or even years, 
during which an attempt is made to give the appear- 
ance that a movement is developing spontaneously. 
Examples of this aspect of his leadership style are 
legion. To cite only two, his speech of February 27, 
1957, on the correct manner of resolving contradic- 
tions among the people was not published until 
June of that year, and then in a form revised to take 
account of the intervening developments; similarly, 
his speech on art and literature, delivered in May 
1942, was not published until October 1943. To 
be sure, delays in the publication of important 
documents are not unknown in other countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union, but they are usually 
explicable in terms of a desire for secrecy rather 
than as a deliberate technique for encouraging ap- 
parently spontaneous action by the masses to give 
the impression that the regime is acting in harmony 
with the masses. 


The Role of Intellectuals 


“Intellectuals” is here understood in the sense 
usually employed in talking about Communist 
countries, that is, to mean any more or less educated 
and technically competent person. Mao’s attitude 
toward this category is intimately bound up with 
his desire to effect a cultural revolution which will 
make the Chinese both “red” and “expert.” As 
the carriers of expertness, intellectuals are indis- 
pensable if China is to be turned into a powerful 
modern nation. But in a great many instances ex- 
pertness does not go hand in hand with redness, and 
those who are more red than expert may come into 
conflict with those who are more expert than red. 
For the moment, it is necessary to live with this 
“contradiction” in the reality of Chinese society—a 
contradiction which reflects a similar contradiction 
in Mao’s thought. Though, on the whole, authority 
belongs to those who are “red,” the hard lessons of 
1959-61 have taught Mao and his colleagues that 
experts must have a certain amount of freedom to 
do their job. In the long run, however, such a com- 
promise, such a sacrifice of principle to efficiency, 
is certainly intolerable to Mao. To admit that 
managers and engineers are (1) inherently skep- 
tical, and (2) inclined to seek comfortable lives for 
themselves, to admit that they must be humored 
indefinitely to some extent in order to keep them 
working efficiently, would be for him the height of 


immorality—a surrender to that very restoration of 
capitalism which he denounces in the USSR and 
which he has declared must be fought to the bitter 
end in China itself. 

As for intellectuals in the narrow sense of the 
word—writers, artists, philosophers, historians, 
etc.—Mao finds the dilemma even harder. More 
than average citizens, people in these categories 
must act consciously and with conviction if they 
are to play an effective role in society. At the same 
time, they cannot be allowed to plant “poisonous 
weeds” instead of flowers in the socialist garden. 
In the course of the past decade, Mao has repeatedly 
swung from one extreme to the other, from the 
liberalism of the “Hundred Flowers” to the extreme 
regimentation prevailing in recent years, in an 
effort to find a method of reconciling individual 
awareness with social harmony. It does not appear 
that a solution is in sight, but Mao is certainly not 
prepared to admit defeat. Whenever the choice is 
between stifling opposition, with force if necessary, 
and tolerating dissidence which challenges such 
basic principles of the regime as the predominance 
of the Communist Party, Mao will choose repres- 
sion, as his reaction in the latter half of 1957 made 
perfectly clear. Yet he will never abandon his 
efforts to persuade people to believe what in his 
view they ought to believe, so as to avoid having to 
constrain them to act as though they believed it. 


Mao and the World 


It is perhaps in the field of global strategy that 
the interaction between revolutionary and national- 
ist impulses in Mao’s personality weaves the most 
fascinating counterpoint. A decisive question that 
poses itself here is whether we are in fact dealing 
with only two factors, or with three. It is clear that 
Mao has three concentric loyalties: to China; to 
the liberation of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America; and to world revolution as the joint 
enterprise of the proletariat of the developed 
countries and the “‘oppressed peoples” of the under- 
developed countries. Should this concern with 
national liberation movements be regarded as a 
partially independent factor in Mao’s thought? Or 
is it a projection of his commitment to Chinese 
nationalism, to world revolution, or to both? No 
doubt, it is all of these things at the same time. 
Mao’s feeling of solidarity with other non-European 
peoples struggling against “imperialism”  un- 
doubtedly exists in its own right as a spontaneous 
reaction. But his formulation of the principle of 
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solidarity, and his application of it, are shaped by 
both nationalist and revolutionary considerations. 
His attitude is marked by nationalism, because to 
support revolutionary movements in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America means to extend Chinese influ- 
ence in these areas. It is transmuted and rendered 
more virulent by Mao’s commitment to revolution 
everywhere as a value in itself. 

But just how abstract and general is Mao’s love 
of revolution? On the face of it, the anti-imperialist 
theme appears to be an example of perfect harmony 
between nationalist and revolutionary motives, for 
it is at once a basic tenet of Leninism and an emo- 
tional necessity for the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Yet, though Mao has been a believer in Marxism- 
Leninism for some forty years and has had a fairly 
good knowledge of it for some twenty-five, it is not 
easy to say what this ideological commitment actu- 
ally means to him. He has given us a clue by 
affrming: ‘There is no such thing as abstract 
Marxism, but only concrete Marxism. What we call 
concrete Marxism is Marxism that has taken on a 
national form. ...”? If Mao now proposes to 
encircle the “cities” of Europe and America from 
the “countryside” of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica, is this out of abstract devotion to world revolu- 
tion—or to gain final revenge for the humiliation 
which, for over a century, the “cities” inflicted on 
the “countryside,” and on China in particular? 
Does he really have a feeling of comradeship with 
the workers of Europe and the United States, and 
hope for their support at a later stage? Or does he 
regard them as hopelessly degenerate, cowardly, 
and embourgeoisés, paying lip service to their role 
in the world revolution only in order to give revolu- 
tionary legitimacy and wider appeal to an enterprise 
which in fact owes niore to Chinese tradition than 
to Lenin? 


ome clues regarding these questions can be 
obtained by considering the actual Chinese attitude 
toward the Soviet role in the world revolution and 
comparing it with the attitude that would result 
from a “leftist” position rooted in fidelity to the 
letter of Marxist doctrine. Recent Chinese state- 
ments do not merely criticize the Soviet leaders for 


2Mao’s report of October 1938, as translated in the author’s 
The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, New York, Praeger, 
1963, p. 114. (This passage has been removed from the current 
edition of Mao’s Selected Works.) 
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their “revisionism” and betrayal of Marxist prin- 
ciples; they virtually exclude the Soviet Union from - 
estimates regarding the future course of events. 
Mao and his comrades regularly denounce the 
Soviet Union for failing to support “national libera- 
tion” movements in Vietnam and elsewhere, but 
they show no signs of genuinely desiring such action 
on the part of Moscow, either now or in the future, 
for it might jeopardize their own professed position 
as the sole hope and sole guiding center of the 
oppressed peoples throughout the world. This atti- 
tude is in sharp contrast to that of Trotsky, who con- 
tinued right to his death to denounce in the most 
scathing terms the ““Thermidorean Reaction” exist- 
ing under Stalin’s dictatorship, but who nevertheless 
affirmed that the Soviet Union was a “workers’ and 
peasants’ state,” however degenerate, and must 
therefore be supported in all circumstances. It 
seems clear than an ultra-leftist view inspired by 
doctrine alone would today take this same line, 
proclaiming that the Soviet Union, however timid 
and selfish its leadership, remains the principal 
bulwark of the “anti-imperialist” struggle on the 
world scene. If Mao does not reason in this way, it 
is because his view of the world is rooted less in 
theory than in emotion. The assault on “modern 
revisionism” is a Marxist-Leninist justification for 
Chinese resentment over the arrogant and high- 
handed treatment inflicted on China by the Soviet 
leaders and their refusal to be guided by Chinese 
counsels, just as anti-imperialism is the expression 
in ideological terms of resentment against the West. 

This does not imply that Mao’s ultra-revolution- 
ary verbiage is nothing but a fig leaf for the visceral 
reactions of a Chinese and/or an Asian. In recent 
years, there has been a tendency, in the interpreta- 
tion of Chinese communism and the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, to move from one extreme, which held that 
ideology was everything, to the opposite extreme, 
according to which it is nothing. As emphasized at 
the beginning of this article, I do not subscribe to 
either view. Nationalist and revolutionary impulses 
must both be taken into account. In terms of their 
relative weight, it seems clear that on the world 
scene, even more than in internal affairs, nationalist 
passion comes first and revolutionary ideology sec- 
ond. But ideology nevertheless serves a double and 
important function. It provides a justification in 
abstract terms for anti-western sentiment, and 
thereby makes it more virulent. And it dresses up 
Chinese experience and aspirations in a garb of 
universality, thereby making it possible for Mao to 
appeal not only to his compatriots but to the peoples 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America as a whole. 


In both these roles, Mao’s version of Leninism 
is effective to a certain, no doubt considerable, 
extent. But in both roles its ultimate effect is 
problematical. As regards the appeal to other 
non-European countries, the “Sinification” of 
Marxism, while bringing it closer to the traditions 
and experience of the Chinese, may make it more 
foreign to other peoples. Even more important in 
this respect than the Sinocentrism of Mao’s thought 
is the Sinocentrism of his action. The open pursuit 
of specifically Chinese goals may produce a disillu- 
sionment on the part of other Asians and Africans 
anent the purity of Mao’s anti-imperialist motives, 
doing even more to undermine his pretentions to 
universality than the citations from the Chinese 
classics with which Peking’s ideological utterances 
are studded. 


s Mao’s thinking about foreign policy suf- 
ficiently coherent and consistent at the present time 
to enable one to sum it up in a few clear sentences? 
I have already said that China is at the center of 
his world, and I have suggested that the advanced 
countries of Europe and North America play very 
little part in his calculations except as enemies to be 
struggled against or played off against one another. 
But how does Mao conceive of the relation between 
China and the other peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America? Does he regard Peking first and 
foremost as a revolutionary Mecca, even though, 
consciously or unconsciously, he may wish to propa- 
gate revolution primarily in order to increase Chi- 
nese influence in the world and not merely out of 
abstract devotion to “proletarian international- 
ism”? Or is he inspired by nostalgia for China’s 
traditional position as an empire surrounded by 
client states? 

In the long run, the two goals are obviously re- 
lated in his mind, for only a Communist state (run, 
of course, by a genuine, non-revisionist Communist 
party) could be expected to maintain unwavering 
solidarity with China as the leader of the genuinely 
revolutionary forces in the world. But both the 
_ ideological line and the actual policies that Mao has 


pursued over the past fifteen years have tended to 
indicate that for a relatively long time he would be 
satisfied with “bourgeois” governments provided 
they were oriented toward Peking. Last fall’s 
unsuccessful coup in Indonesia, it is true, raised 
new doubts on this score. If Peking wanted to over- 
throw Sukarno, the champion of the “New Emerg- 
ing Forces,” what non-Communist Asian or African 
leader, however revolutionary, could consider him- 
self safe? The contradiction between this action 
and Mao’s foreign policy as a whole is so flagrant, 
however, that one is led to wonder whether the 
Indonesian events were not in fact the result of a 
miscalculation inspired by Sukarno’s very bad 
health rather than the first manifestation of a new 
ultra-left line in Peking. This interpretation is 
supported by China’s consistent support of Marshal 
Ayub Khan’s Pakistan as a revolutionary force in 
the world. 

In fact, the foreign policy of Mao’s China, like 
its domestic policy, suffers from an acute contradic- 
tion between the style and the substance. In internal 
affairs, a frantic insistence on the study of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought as the key to everything has 
recently gone hand in hand with a relatively 
realistic economic policy. In foreign affairs, the 
constant affirmation of implacable hostility to “US 
imperialism” has not led to any large-scale involve- 
ment in the Vietnamese conflict, and Mao appears 
to be guided primarily by considerations of Chi- 
nese interest and Chinese dignity. Of the two, 
dignity would appear to be the more important to 
him. But even this may conceivably be changing. 
An interesting and suggestive example is that of 
Chinese policy toward Cuba. At first sight, the 
clumsy and tactless handling of Fidel Castro would 
appear to reflect above all an exaggerated suscepti- 
bility to behavior which Peking judges to be dis- 
respectful. But the decision to reduce sugar pur- 
chases may also have been motivated by a desire to 
bring China’s foreign aid commitments into line 
with her economic capacity. Any such tendency to 
be guided at least in part by interests rationally 
understood rather than by nationalist passion or 
revolutionary zeal would be a hopeful development 


both for China and for the world. 


The Man and His Policies 


he political thought of a national leader can 
be gauged accurately only from his political prac- 
tice. The key operative factors in Mao’s thought 
are, therefore, the operative factors in his policies. 

Mao’s policies suggest, first of all, his belief in 
the efficacy of the human will. He acts on the view 
that man’s will, expressed by deliberate political 
intervention, is the effective determinant of all 
social change. This view is reflected in his Stalinist 
dictatorial rule and imposition of the revolution 
“from above,” in his use of military action to attain 
political power and military discipline to retain that 
power, and in his present conviction that, as the 
only reliable agent of the redemptive Communist 
historical process in China, he can interfere in all 
areas of human activity. 

Mao’s belief in the energized will is revolution- 
ary. That is, it is based on the non-Chinese doctrine 
of Lenin, who interpreted Marx as having empha- 
sized the conscious change of physical reality. Mao 
has accepted Lenin’s enormous stress (in What is 
to be Done and elsewhere) on the “conscious ele- 
ment” of one-party ideology. Today Mao’s lieu- 
tenants attack the “practicism” of party cadres— 
the custom of conducting day-to-day work without 
regard to ideology, more specifically to the “thought 
of Mao Tse-tung,” which alone is said to give that 
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work a revolutionary meaning and the cadres a 
determination to prevail against all obstacles.’ 

Mao rejects the view that material conditions 
play the major role in determining change, and he 
plays down the importance of economic determi- 
nants. Marx, in his later years, had tried to achieve 
a balance between the objective blade (economic 
“productive forces”) and the subjective blade 
(“man’s will”) of the dialectical scissors. How- 
ever, Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, among others, 
viewed the subjective blade as the sharper, regard- 
ing voluntarist man as the demiurge of revolution 
and social construction. For Mao, too, revolution 
must be stimulated rather than awaited, and the 
most difficult economic goals become attainable 
provided the will of the masses is mobilized ideo- 
logically and politically. His penchant for stressing 
man’s will over material conditions often leads him 
into absurd extremism—e.g., during the “Great 
Leap Forward” of 1958, when he tried to substitute 
highly “conscious” and regimented manpower for 
modern agricultural machinery, and millions of 
“revolutionized” backyard iron smelterers for ra- 
tional professionals. 

Mao’s dedication to man’s revolutionary will also 
has an ascetic aspect in his view that human nature 
is at its truest and most intelligible when vexed by 


1CCP cadres are told that “Only when the red line of 
Mao’s dialectical views runs through our thinking and practice 
can we continue to discover, invent, and create things and 
make progress.” Chieh-fang Jih-pao (Shanghai), April 8, 1965. 


major difficulties. Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s 
Daily) expressed this attitude clearly in the summer 
of 1960, shortly after Khrushchev ordered the with- 


drawal of Soviet technicians from China: 


Where does revolutionary vigor come from? One gen- 
erally acquires it when one is forced to deal with difficul- 
ties. . . . It also comes from being bullied. . . . Anger 
is a very good thing. Anger is a motive force leading 
to action. . . . If we have the revolutionary will and 
spirit of exerting ourselves, no difficulties can prevent 
our advance.” 


If there can be said to be a Maoist philosophy 
of life, it is this: what matters most to a man’s 
happiness is his activity in political and military 
contention. A young man is soft if he has not been 
tried in battle, and failure to sensitize youth to the 
continuing class struggle would open the way to 
national corruption. In Mao’s view, struggle is not 
only a political goal; it is a desirable state— 
“struggle is happiness.” * 

Mao’s concern with the preservation of the 
spirit of revolutionary struggle underlies his rever- 
sion in recent years to certain policies of the 
austere Yenan days. In particular, he has revived 
the concept of equalitarianism, which meshes well 
with his view that a spiritualized people should go 
on behaving as if they still were active revolution- 
aries, shunning material possessions and the satis- 
factions of an easy life. In contrast to Stalin’s 
denunciation (in 1931) of the “leftist practice of 
wage equalization,” Mao insists that wage differen- 
tials should be narrowed.* Departing also from the 
rank system introduced in the Soviet Red Army by 
Stalin and copied for a time in the Chinese Com- 
munist armed forces, Mao has reinstated the mili- 
tary equality of the Yenan period through the 
abolition of titles and insignia of rank in the 
People’s Liberation Army on June 1, 1965. This 
is clearly intended to revive and preserve the revo- 
lutionary spirit of the PLA. 

Mao’s view that men are more important than 
weapons in war ties in nicely with his predisposi- 
tion to stress will over matter. In recent years, he 
has extended this proposition to include even 
nuclear weapons, although his position on this 


2 Aug. 13, 1960. 

8 This view is attributed to Mao by a writer in Kung-jen 
Jih-pao (Peking) , July 22, 1964. 

4“The system of high salaries for a small number of people 
should never be applied. The gap between the incomes of the 
working personnel of the party, the government, the enterprises, 
and the people’s communes, on the one hand, and the incomes 
of the mass of people, on the other, should be rationally and 
gradually narrowed and not widened.” Jen-min Jih-pao, 
July 14, 1964. 


point is not clearly spelled out and retains an ele- 
ment of equivocation. On first consideration, Mao’s 
position seems to mean that nuclear weapons can- 
not kill all men and living things, nor can they 
destroy all Chinese on the mainland; hence China 
need not fear a nuclear attack.’ This was the posi- 
tion he took with Nehru in 1954. On second con- 
sideration, however, Mao seems to be saying that 
nuclear weapons can kill “millions” and therefore, 
“If one must fight, one should confine oneself to 
conventional weapons.” ° Seen in this more subtle 
light, his position implies that since nuclear weap- 
ons are indeed massively destructive, Communist 
China should avoid provoking a nuclear attack 
against herself; but that indirect and limited in- 
volvement in small guerrilla-type wars is safe be- 
cause nuclear weapons will not in fact be used.? 
Thus, Chinese Communist boasts that bayonets can 
“defeat” nuclear weapons are based on the assump- 
tion that the latter will not actually be used. 

The Maoist dogma of the superiority of polit- 
ically-awakened, voluntarist man over modern 
weapons has recently been raised to the level of a 
new irrationalism. The political indoctrination of 
PLA officers and men now revolves around the 
proposition that “the best weapon is not aircraft, 
artillery, tanks, or atom bombs, but the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung.” * 

The policies of Mao today seem to reflect an 
almost nostalgic desire to revive the climate of the 
early years of the Communist regime, when revolu- 
tion “from above” and intensification of the class 
struggle sustained an atmosphere of national ten- 
sion. Thus, efforts are being made to fabricate new 
targets of class struggle. For example, Mao has 
caused the establishment of “poor and lower-middle 
peasant associations” to discover and_ struggle 
against new “landlords” in the countryside—in 
effect, a partial return to the successful but bloody 


5 This position is essential to Mao’s effort not only to con- 
vince the United States that Communist China does not fear 
the American nuclear-weapons capability, but also to convince 
the Chinese and the PLA that they should not fear this 
capability. ¢ 

6 Interview with Edgar Snow, January 1965. New Republic, 
Feb. 27, 1965. 

7“American imperialism cannot stop the people’s revolu- 
tionary struggles [i.e., small wars] of various countries by 
means of nuclear weapons. The reason is that, politically, 
recourse to this kind of weapon would place American im- 
perialism in a position of extreme isolation and, militarily, 
the massive destructive power of nuclear weapons limits their 
use, for in civil wars and wars of national liberation, where 
the lines are zig-zag and the fighting is at close range, the 
use of nuclear weapons of mass destruction would inflict 
damage on both belligerents.” Jen-min Jih-pao, Sept. 1, 1963. 

8 [bid., Jan. 3, 1966. 
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land reform drive of 1950-52, in which associations 
of poor peasants were organized by the Communists 
to harass and execute landlords.’ This backtracking 
suggests that Mao hopes to recreate the earlier at- 
mosphere in which enthusiasm for all his programs 
was more easily stimulated. With the same end in 
view, he seeks to inject a military-like spirit of dedi- 
cation and discipline into economic work: 


All our economic, industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial departments must study the methods of the PLA, 
must establish and strengthen political work, and then, 
in this way, we can stimulate the revolutionary spirit 
of the millions and tens of millions of cadres and the 
masses on the entire economic front.!° 


In short, Mao is attempting to keep the minds of 
all Chinese artificially “revolutionized” in a situa- 
tion where revolution no longer exists. 


On the Intellectuals’ Role 


The role and function of an intellectual in “‘so- 


cialist” China is vastly different from that of his 
counterpart in Western democratic societies. In- 
stead of acting as a critic who probes and exposes 
social and political evils, he is required to disen- 
gage himself decisively from personal beliefs based 
on “old” Chinese or on Western values, to become 
imbued with the thought of Mao, and to participate 
in the political process by accepting any party- 
assigned task that requires his mental ability and 
technical skill—as well as some tasks that do not. 


Mao’s distrust of intellectuals was made ap- 
parent in 1942 when he demanded a Leninist “po- 
litical standard” and party spirit in literature and 
art." In 1951, he linked the “ideological re- 
molding” of intellectuals with the achievement of 
the regime’s economic goals.’” And in recent years, 


9 Chang P’ing-hua, first secretary of the Hunan Provincial 
CCP Committee, conceded in 1964 that Mao had revived 
the landlord-hunt of the early 1950’s. See Jen-min Jih-pao, 
Nov. 2, 1964. 

10 Hung Chi (Peking), quoting Mao. March 31, 1964. 
oft at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art, May 

12“The ideological remolding, first of all of the different 
types of intellectuals, is one of the most important conditions 
for completing our democratic reforms in various fields and 
for the gradual industrialization of our country.”” Mao’s speech 
pc 23, 1951, in People’s China (Peking), November 1, 

1! 

13“ | . the teaching of political theory courses must not be 
separated at any time from realistic class struggle... . 
Teachers of political theory must teach in the manner of a 
proletarian warrior with strong class feelings...” (Jen-min 
Jih-pao, Dec. 17, 1964.) Philosopher Feng Yulan wrote: “I am 
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Stalin’s idea of intensifying “class struggle” has 
formed the basis of Mao’s program for “revolu- 
tionizing” the teaching of political theory as well as 
of philosophy and history."* 

Active dissenters have been silenced. In July 
1954, the writer Hu Feng dared to suggest that 
writers should not confine themselves to writing 
about workers, peasants, and soldiers (as Mao had 
directed in 1942), that they need not study Com- 
munist dogma, and that they should not be sub- 
jected to the degradation of thought reform. The 
party’s response was to denounce him publicly as 
a “counterrevolutionary,” to reject his public re- 
cantation, to compel his friends to surrender all 
personal letters written by him,’* to dismiss him 
from all his posts, and to direct the Supreme 
People’s Procurator to deal with his “crimes.” He 
was arrested in 1955 and is either still in detention 
or has been executed. The ensuing arrests and 
persecution of other intellectuals on charges of be- 
ing “counterrevolutionaries” underlined the Stalin- 
ist-Zhdanovite orientation of Mao’s policy. 


In 1956 and the first part of 1957, it is true, Mao 
departed from this policy in order to utilize the 
intellectuals as aides in the rectification of party 
cadres. In January 1956, Chou En-lai even sug- 
gested bringing more intellectuals into the CCP. 
But after the “hundred flowers” campaign suddenly 
revealed the reservoir of hatred for the CCP stored 
up among the intellectuals, Mao reverted once more 
to Stalinism. By June 1957, dissenters were being 
warned that “unless they fundamentally change 
their attitude toward socialism, they will become 
an utterly isolated, pitiable group.” *° Large-scale 
arrests and public denunciations of alleged “right- 
ists” followed. Students of graduating classes in 
all schools of higher learning were subjected to 
stringent political investigation,’® and ideological 
indoctrination was intensified throughout the school 


beginning to realize that the study of the history of philosophy 
is a revolution.” (Hsin Chien She [Peking], July 1965.) 
And the party’s theoretical journal insisted that “there is no 
historical research which is above class.” (Hung Chi, Dec. 6, 
1965.) 

14Qn May 13, 1955, Jen-min Jih-pao simultaneously pub- 
lished Hu’s confession, an old associate’s criticism of Hu as 
anti-Communist, and an editorial note warning other associates 
to turn in all letters written by Hu “rather than retain or 
burn them.” 

15 Jen-min Jih-pao, June 12, 1957. 

16 This policy was formalized by a directive of the State 
Council issued on July 17, 1957. Suspect students were placed 
on probation for “observation” periods of up to three years, 
during which they engaged in physical labor while under- 
going thought reform. Students classified as “counterrevolu- 
tionary” were sent to labor camps for “reform through labor.” 
New China News Agency (NCNA) report, July 19, 1957. 


system. Nor did the regime hesitate to use more 
ruthless forms of Stalinist intimidation to stamp out 
student unrest. On September 6, 1957, Peking an- 
nounced that three leaders of a student demonstra- 
tion at Wuhan in June had been executed. 

As the “anti-rightist” campaign progressed, 
Mao’s chief policy spokesman in intellectual affairs, 
Lu Ting-i, emphasized the need to build up a new 
body of intellectuals of “laboring-class origin” in- 
stead of relying primarily on “remolding” the ex- 
isting ones of bourgeois background. At the same 
time, the latter were warned that mere passive 
acquiescence was not enough: 


As the tide of socialist revolution sweeps forward, it is 
wrong and indeed impossible to “act cautiously to save 
one’s skin,” to “‘come to terms with the present,” or to 
“straddle the fence.” There is only one way, and that 
is to accept socialist transformation actively.1‘ 


he problem of dealing with the intellectuals 
was closely reexamined at the Third Plenum of the 
CCP Central Committee in September 1957. Point- 
ing to intellectuals of bourgeois origin as “the main 
force that can challenge the proletariat,” Central 
Committee Secretary-General Teng Hsiao-ping said 
that their mental transformation might take ten 
years, and he therefore reiterated the necessity of 
recruiting a new body of intellectuals from among 
the workers and peasants so that the CCP would 
have its “own” reservoir of reliable technical 
cadres, professors, teachers, scientists, writers, and 
Marxist theorists. He complained that hitherto 
the party had relied on too many intellectuals “who 
had not participated in productive labor nor been 
steeled in actual struggle,” and he urged that intel- 
lectuals henceforth be required to participate in 
physical labor—a policy which had already been 
instituted only for party cadres.** 

The renewed Stalinist line in literature and art 
was laid down in early 1958 by CCP cultural 
spokesman Chou Yang, who assailed individualism 
as “the root of all evil” and admonished literary 
workers to make a complete break “with tradi- 
tional ideas.” *° At the same time, all intellectuals 
were directed to engage in a movement of “self- 


17 Speech by Li Wei-han, published in Kuang-ming Jih-pao 
(Peking) , Nov. 16, 1957. 

18 Report on the Rectification Campaign (Sept. 23, 1957). 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1957. 

19 Jen-min Jih-pao, Feb. 28, 1958. This was a revised version 
of a speech delivered by Chou before the Union of Chinese 
Writers in September 1957. 


Plus Ca Change... 


The Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party notes that the literary 
journals Zvezda and Leningrad, published in 
Leningrad, are conducted in an entirely un- 
satisfactory manner. 

In the journal Zvezda in recent times, along 
with significant and successful works by So- 
viet writers, ideologically harmful works have 
appeared. The gross mistake of Zvezda is 
the placing of a literary tribune at the dis- 
posal of the writer Zoshchenko, whose works 
are alien to Soviet literature. The fact is 
well known to the editors of Zvezda that for 
a long time Zoshchenko has specialized in 
writing shallow, empty and vulgar stories, in 
preaching decadent banality and _ neutrality 
in ideology and politics, designed to confuse 
and poison the consciousness of our youth. . . 


—From Resolution of the CPSU Central 
Committee, published in  Partinaia 
Zhizn (Moscow), No. 1, 1946. 


Art and Literature, the only art and lit- 
erary magazine in Peking City, had become 
the tool of Teng T’o and his black gang .. . 
and was used to criticize the present by means 


of the past... . The magazine used poet 
Tu Fu’s story [Tu Fu, the famous T’ang 
dynasty poet] to oppose viciously the party 
and socialism. . . . It described what Tu Fu 
saw on his way home: “People were so 
miserable that they cried and wept every- 
where”. . . . The editor permitted only anti- 
party, anti-socialist elements to release poison 
from the magazine he controlled . . . 


—From Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), May 
20, 1966. 


transformation,” which was duly set in motion on 
February 24, 1958, by a resolution of 17 scientists 
in Shanghai, who challenged their colleagues to 
become truly “red” experts. This example was 
dutifully followed by other non-Communist mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia, who pledged to transform 
themselves into “laboring-class intellectuals who 
would be ideologically socialist and professionally 
expert.” This policy was the forerunner of the 
“red and expert” movement of the early 1960’s. 
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Thus, by the time the regime was ready to 
launch its grandiose “Great Leap Forward” and 
commune programs, the intellectuals, including 
scientific and technical personnel, had been cowed 
into submission or silenced, and they accepted 
the economic irrationalities of those programs with- 
out overt protest. They were simply expected to 
bow to the infallibility of Mao’s leadership in 
these as in all other matters, regardless of what- 
ever doubts they might feel about the viability of 
the commune system or the economic wisdom of 
producing steel in backyard blast-furnaces. 

Following the disastrous economic reverses 
caused by the excesses of the Leap and the com- 
munes, the more rational policies of retreat pursued 
during 1959-62 allowed the intellectuals a modest 
degree of freedom to express their views on tech- 
nical (t.e., non-political) matters. This temporary 
relaxation, however, was jettisoned by the Tenth 
Plenum of the CCP Central Committee in Septem- 
ber 1962, and brainworkers were again subjected 
to intensified indoctrination and political controls. 
By the spring of 1963, Mao again called for the 
building of a new intelligentsia, a “large detach- 
ment of laboring-class intellectuals who serve so- 
cialism and who are both ‘red and expert,’ 1.e., 
who are both politically conscious and profession- 
ally competent.” *° This statement obviously im- 
plied that the regime had not yet succeeded in de- 
veloping a new, “laboring-class” intelligentsia in 
adequate numbers to meet its needs, or else that 
it was not confident that the rising generation of 
intellectuals was sufficiently dedicated to its goals. 

For the intellectuals on the mainland today, 
there remains no feasible alternative to accepting 
any task assigned them by the party and under- 
going intense indoctrination and rigid political 
control if they wish to advance themselves in 
China’s “socialist” society. Thus, the “great ma- 
jority” of postgraduate research fellows admitted 
to advanced mainland research facilities in 1964 
(1,200 in all) were members of either the CCP 
or the Young Communist League.*t Mao’s insis- 
tence on politicizing even scientific and technical 
research ** may not detract from the technical 


20 Jen-min Jih-pao, July 14, 1964. 

21 NCNA report, Oct. 22, 1964. 
_ 220Qn the place of ideology in scientific work, see articles 
in Hung Chi, Oct. 1, 1964, and Jan. 6, 1965; and Jen-min Jih- 
pao, June 4, 1965. According to Hung Chi (Jan. 6, 1965), 
“in class society, the science laboratory definitely is not a 
‘separate world of peace’ isolated from class struggle, and 
scientists and technicians cannot be ‘detached scholars’ stand- 
ing outside the class struggle.” 
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competence of Chinese scientists to any serious 
extent, but because the mandatory study of Maoist 
political doctrine necessarily eats into their re- 
search time, many of them may well agree—at least 
tacitly—-with the denounced philosopher, Feng 
Ting, that “class struggle is a waste of human labor 
and spirit.” ** 


On Mao’s Political Style 


While Mao is certainly no less of a totalitarian 
dictator than Stalin was, he appears to have soft- 
ened the latter’s methods of wielding power in two 
respects. First, whereas Stalin imposed his will 
mainly by means of brute force and physical ter- 
ror, Mao has relied to a significantly greater de- 
gree on mental suasion—i.e., on periodic cam- 
paigns to “rectify” and cleanse the thoughts of 
party members. Secondly, though Mao has crossed 
“the blood line” (departing from Lenin’s dictum 
on avoiding physical violence against comrades), 
he has generally been less vindictive than Stalin 
in dealing with opponents or rivals within the party 
leadership, permitting some of them to live out 
their lives as political corpses and “living lesson- 
books.” 

The first party “rectification” movement in the 
early 1940’s was a relatively mild affair, but it 
was enough to create an environment of tension 
which the party leadership has—except during the 
brief interlude from 1956 to mid-1957—delib- 
erately sought to sustain. “Criticism and self-criti- 
cism” were applied on a massive scale to stifle 
opposition and increase cohesion, and Stalinist 
terminology was Sinified by citing Confucius and 
Mencius on the need for “self-examination.” Liu 
Shao-ch’i_ called for ‘Bolshevik toleration” in 
handling errant comrades but also demanded vigi- 
lance in sifting out enemy agents from the party.” ~* 

In the second party “rectification” movement 
of 1950-53, the “cleansing” of improper thoughts 
and behavior through the methods of criticism and 
self-criticism was again emphasized, but there was 


23 Hung Chi (Nov. 21, 1964) attributed this remark to 
Feng, who was also attacked for suggesting a non-revolutionary 
way of life. “The kind of life advocated by Comrade Feng 
Ting, which would provide good things to eat and wear, good 
places to live in, and cordial relations between husband and 
wife and between parents and children, does not conform to 
the Communist ideal.” Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (Peking), 
Oct. 31, 1964. 

24 Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Innerparty Struggle (July 1941) ; 
and Liquidate the Menshevik Ideology in the Party (July 
1943). 


also a threat of sterner measures against “those 
who have great defects and are unwilling to cor- 
rect them even after receiving education.” ”° 
Participation in criticism meetings was virtually 
mandatory, and accusations were often irrespon- 
sible and unfounded. Nevertheless, An Tzu-wen, 
director of the Central Committee’s organization 
department, cited Stalin to the effect that “even 
if criticism is only 5-10 percent true, one must 
accept it...” °° The rectification drive resulted 
in large-scale expulsions from the party, followed 
by some arrests and even some executions of party 
members. The rationalization for crossing “the 
blood line” was that the culprits had “lost their 
party stand,” “betrayed the party and state,” and 
become transformed into “criminals.” 27 


nder the influence of destalinization in the 
Soviet Union, the third “rectification” launched 
in April 1957 began quite differently from its 
predecessors—that is, as a bold attempt to improve 
the party’s popular image by inviting non-Com- 
munists to participate in criticizing the “work 
style” of party cadres in the spirit of Mao’s “hun- 
dred flowers” slogan. This move apparently re- 
flected Mao’s confidence that it was now safe to 
risk outside criticism of the party as a means of 
building closer ties with the masses. At the same 
time, the methods of rectification within the party 
were to be softened: i.e., “large-scale criticism or 
struggle meetings” were to be replaced by “com- 
radely heart-to-heart talks” and fair-minded “ex- 
changes of views between individuals.” ** In short, 
Mao was prepared to experiment with non-fanatical 
procedures for enforcing purity in the party ranks. 
The unexpected outburst of violent anti-party 
criticisms from outsiders, however, impelled Mao 
to turn back to Stalinism. Party instructors who 
had been told to deal with critics in “comradely” 
fashion were now suddenly accused of molly- 
coddling “‘betrayers” of the party; they were criti- 
cized for being “tenderhearted towards certain 
veteran party members who should have been clas- 
sified as rightists . . . men who had changed their 
nature, betrayed the party . . . and who are not 
worthy of our pity.” *° Liberally-inclined cadres 


25 Jen-min Jih-pao, July 1, 1950. 

26 [bid., Feb. 12, 1953. 

27 An Tzu-wen, in Jen-min Jih-pao, July 1, 1953. 

28 CCP Central Committee directive on “rectification,” dated 
April 27, 1957, Jen-min Jih-pao, May 1, 1957. 

29 Jen-min Jih-pao, September 11, 1957. 


were warned “to realize that this party of ours is 
a revolutionary fighting organ, not a sentimental 
faction.” *° 

The latest process of “rectification” within the 
CCP has been going on since 1963. It involves 
a rigorous weeding-out of cadres lacking in revolu- 
tionary consciousness, a thought-cleansing of 
others, and close surveillance and control over all 
who are retained. One method of surveillance 
utilizes peasant informers to watch and criticize 
the behavior of suspect cadres in the rural areas.*" 
By early 1965, cadres were complaining that these 
peasant policemen had reduced their authority in 
day-to-day operations.*? Nevertheless, in October 
1965 there was a purge of county-level cadres ac- 
cused of lacking proper revolutionary motivation,®® 
and by January 1966 their places were filled by 
“outstanding young cadres” promoted to local party 
committee posts as secretaries and deputy secre- 
taries.** 

Regarding Mao’s “style” in purging high-rank- 
ing party leaders, it is worth noting that, ever since 
Khrushchev’s 1956 revelations of Stalin’s brutal 
treatment of CPSU opponents, Mao has removed 
his own Politburo antagonists without naming them 
publicly. But like Stalin, he has not hesitated to 
cover up his own mistakes by making scapegoats 
of associates whose main offense was that they had 
been right when Mao and his radical followers were 
wrong. Thus, certain members of the leadership 
were purged in 1959, apparently because they had 
dared to criticize Mao’s Great Leap and communes 
programs of 1958 as “unrealistic” and “utopian.” *° 
Events proved these critics right, but it was they 
who were purged, while other leaders who reaf- 
firmed their support of Mao were rewarded with 
better positions in the official hierarchy. For ex- 
ample, Lin Piao, who made a highly unusual public 


30 [bid. 

31 Jn a report of June 1964, Hu Yao-pang revealed the em- 
ployment of poor-peasant contingents “to conduct supervision 
over cadres and prevent some of them from degenerating.” 
Jen-min Jih-pao, July 7, 1964. 

82 Seymour Topping dispatch from Hong Kong, The New 
York Times, March 28, 1965. 

33 Jen-min Jih-pao, Oct. 11, 12, and 13, 1965. 

84 According to Jen-min Jih-pao (Jan. 20, 1966), the new 
incumbents were promoted because of “vigorous revolutionary 
spirit and zealous effort in their work and in studying and 
applying Chairman Mao’s works.” 

85 See communique on the 8th Plenum of the CCP Central 
Committee, Jen-min Jih-pao, Aug. 26, 1959. That Mao’s 1958 
policies encountered such opposition within the party leadership 
may also be inferred from defensive statements which appeared 
in the party press, such as Jen-min Jih-pao’s denial (Dec. 21, 
1958) that the policies were “utopian” and Hung Ch’i’s in- 
sistence (Jan. 1, 1961) that Mao’s attitude in 1958 had been 
“realistic.” 
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pledge of allegiance to Mao, was elevated to the 
post of Defense Minister.** 

The CCP leadership is “collective” only in the 
sense that Mao’s lieutenants are collectively respon- 
sible to him. In this respect, he appears to wield 
substantially greater internal party authority than 
the present top Soviet leaders. His policy blunders 
have not weakened his dominant position, and his 
craving for adulation as reflected in the unabated 


The Cult of Mao 


A revolutionary leader like Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung, who has undertaken such protracted, 
complex, acute and many-sided struggles, is 
rare in history, just as Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin were. ... The thought of Mao 
Tse-tung is Marxism-Leninism inherited and 
developed with genius, creatively, and in 
an all-around way ... it is the summit of 
Marxism-Leninism in the present era; it is 
living Marxism-Leninism at its highest. Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung is the greatest Marxist- 
Leninist of the present era. 


—Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), July 1, 1966. 


WUHAN—Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the great 
leader of the Chinese people, was relaxed and 
easy as he again swam in the Yangtze River 
here on July 16, 1966, braving winds and 
waves. ... 


Starting from near the mouth of the Wu- 
chang dikes, Chairman Mao swam down- 
stream to cover a distance of almost 15 


kilometers. When he boarded the boat, he 
was vigorous and showed no signs of fatigue. 

The great event . . . stirred the hearts of 
all people. The cheering of “Long Live 
Chairman Mao!” on both banks lasted well 
over four hours. This moving scene was 
expressive of the infinitive love and respect 
of the Chinese people for their great leader, 
Chairman Mao. Under the guidance of the 
brilliant thought of Mao Tse-tung, the 700 
million Chinese people train their eyes on 
the future and are riding the wind and break- 
ing the waves on their forward advance! 


—From New China News Agency account 


of Mao's swim, as broadcast in English 
from Peking, July 25, 1966. 
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continuation of the “cult of Mao” has not been 
effectively criticized in the party. 


On Mao’s World Outlook 


Mao’s foreign policy is distinctively centered on 
promoting international tension and revolutionary 
armed struggle.*? This militant orientation has 
obliged the Soviet leaders to sustain a certain de- 
gree of hardness in their own foreign policy, pri- 
marily as a hedge against Mao’s accusations of 
revolutionary softness. It has prevented a Sino- 
American accommodation and has _ encouraged 
radical-minded Communists in some of the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and. Latin 
America to launch or carry on small guerrilla wars. 
It has hamstrung efforts to develop peaceful inter- 
national relations and to reduce East-West hostility 
from the level to which it was raised by Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin. 

Mao’s stand in regard to “wars of national liber- 
ation” is so extreme that it made Khrushchev’s posi- 
tion appear moderate by comparison.** When, in 
the fall of 1959, Khrushchev recognized the peace- 
ful intentions and “sober-mindedness” of the US 
leadership, Mao and his lieutenants insisted that 
Washington’s professed desire to relax tension 
was only a ruse designed to undercut popular revo- 
lutionary movements. And in response to Khru- 
shchev’s warning against “testing by force the sta- 
bility of the capitalist system” (September 1959), 
the Chinese asserted that revolutionaries are not 
cowards, and that the specter of a major war must 
not be raised to discourage insurrectionists from 
conducting small wars. They insisted that Lenin 
was right in holding revolutionary wars against 
imperialist powers to be inevitable. 


86 Lin pledged the “unconditional loyalty of the PLA to the 
party and Comrade Mao Tse-tung” against the opposition of 
the “right opportunists.” (Jen-min Jih-pao, Sept. 31, 1959.) 
P’eng Te-huai, who probably led this opposition, was not named. 

37 According to Chilean Communist sources, Chinese leaders 
in Peking told visiting Latin American Communists in 1959 
that international tension was useful for furthering revolu- 
tionary struggles. See Harry Gelman, “The Sino-Soviet Con- 
flict: A Survey,” Problems of Communism, March-April 1964. 

38Tn January 1961, Khrushchev was obliged to make some 
concessions to Mao’s position to the extent of admitting that 
armed uprisings must occur in some instances. Mao insists, 
however, that they must occur sooner or later in every case. 
Despite the Soviet concession, Moscow still places far less 
emphasis than Peking on the need for small wars in under- 
developed areas, and far more emphasis upon alternative 
methods of influencing events in those areas. See Harry 
Gelman: “Russia, China, and the Underdeveloped Areas,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September 1963, p. 136. 


While Mao has acknowledged that “peaceful 
coexistence” may be possible at times between 
socialist and imperialist countries, Peking denies 
that coexistence means termination of anti-im- 
perialist struggles; on the contrary, it holds that 
such struggles (through positive support of anti- 
imperialist “wars of liberation” in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America) must continue wherever possible.*° 
This policy, of course, clearly reflects Communist 
China’s national interest. The Peking regime finds 
itself forced to recognize that it cannot challenge 
superior American military power in the Far East 
directly; hence, it seeks to stimulate pressures on 
the United States elsewhere through revolutionary 
wars whose cumulative effect, the Chinese hope, 
will be to weaken and diffuse “imperialist” strength. 
As Marshal Lin Piao put it in his widely-publicized 
statement of Maoist world strategy in September 
1965, when imperialism is “hard-pressed in one 
place, it must loosen its grip in others.” *° 

For waging the kind of localized revolutionary 
wars which Peking seeks to encourage, Mao claims 
to have provided the formula par excellence in the 
doctrine of “people’s war.” Though the North 
Vietnamese Communists have also claimed their 
own share of credit for devising and “creatively 
applying” “the military art of people’s war,” * 
Chinese Communist spokesmen have jealously de- 
fended Mao’s position as the sole originator of and 
pre-eminent authority on this form of military 
strategy and tactics. In his statement cited above, 
Marshal Lin Piao reaffirmed that the doctrine of 
“people’s war” was “formulated” by Mao, that it 
is valid for revolutionary wars “throughout the 
world,” and that the present conflict in Vietnam is 
merely “the most convincing example” of the use 
of Mao’s doctrine to defeat superior forces.* 


et Peking’s efforts to propagate Maoist dog- 
mas as a revolutionary guide for the peoples of the 
underdeveloped world have hardly p oduced any 
resounding successes—and in some instances have 


39 “The socialist countries are able to coexist peacefully with 
the imperialist countries at particular times through struggle, 
and through struggle alone; and what is more, sharp complex 
struggles continue under conditions of peaceful coexistence.” 
Hung Chi, April 30, 1965. (Emphasis added.) 

40 [bid., Sept. 3, 1965. 

41 See Hoc Tap (Hanoi), September 1964. North Vietnam’s 
top military leader, General Vo Nguyen Giap, has published 
a book entitled People’s War, People’s Army, which the 
Chinese Communists have studiously avoided praising—or even 
mentioning. 

42 Loc. cit. 


even boomeranged by arousing anti-Chinese suspi- 
cion. The Congo rebels have not proven these 
dogmas applicable to a faction-ridden newly-estab- 
lished government. Underdeveloped conditions in 
Africa do not necessarily mean revolutionary condi- 
tions, and the leaders of more and more of the 
newborn African states are now becoming wary of 
Maoist influences. They have not joined a Peking- 
led united front against Soviet “revisionism” and 
US “imperialism,” nor did Afro-Asian leaders fol- 
low Sukarno out of the United Nations. The Indo- 
nesian Communists’ ill-timed and ill-executed coup, 
apparently encouraged by Peking, did not move 
Indonesia farther into Peking’s camp; on the con- 
trary, it turned the clock back ten years in Sino- 
Indonesian relations and led to the virtual oblitera- 
tion of the Indonesian Communist Party as a 
political ally. More recently, even Castro has 
spoken out in criticism of Peking.** 

Mao’s response to these setbacks has not been 
that of a man willing to revise his calculations in the 
light of realities, but rather that of a dogmatic old 
revolutionary who insists that his lieutenants ra- 
tionalize all failures. Thus, Chou En-lai tried to 
imply that recent Chinese reverses abroad were the 
result of spontaneous shifts in national alignments, 
avoiding the obvious fact that some of these shifts 
were stimulated by Mao’s revolutionary hard line. 
“The world,” said Chou vaguely, “is going through 
a process of great upheaval, great division, and 
great reorganization.” ** Foreign Minister Ch’en 
Yi also resorted to circumlocution in saying that 
“adverse currents have appeared in certain areas 
of Asia and Africa,” adding that the road of revolu- 
tion “is never straight; it is bound to be wave- 
like.” * 

The plain fact is that so long as Mao and his 
lieutenants retain revolutionary goals as the core 
of their foreign policy, their diplomatic efforts will 
be impeded. Revolution and diplomacy simply do 
not mix well. This contradiction was unwittingly 
underlined by the Chinese themselves in the fall of 
1965 when they sought to reassure certain African 
and Middle Eastern leaders that the common enemy 
“at present” is “imperialism,” and that Peking does 
not call for “socialist” (i.e., Communist-led) revo- 
lution in the present historical stage.*® This quali- 


43 Castro directed some thinly-veiled barbs at the Chinese in 


his speeches of October 3, 1965, and January 2, 1966, but spoke 
out most bluntly in his speech of February 6, 1966. 

44 Jen-min-Jih-pao, Nov. 30, 1965. 

45 Interview with correspondent of the Japanese Communist 
newspaper Akahata, Dec. 30, 1965. 

46 Jen-min Jih-pao, Oct. 28, 1965. 
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fication as to the timing of Communist revolution 
obviously defeats the diplomatic intention to give 
reassurance, tending to heighten rather than as- 
suage the suspicions of non-aligned leaders regard- 
ing Peking’s future aims in their countries. If Mao 
continues to insist on the ultimate goal of Com- 
munist revolution (however veiled by qualifications 
or Aesopian language), distrust and suspicion of 
Peking’s diplomacy will inevitably increase among 
the nonaligned nations. 


On «“Chineseness”’ vs. 
Marxism-Leninism 


The most that may plausibly be said about the 
confluence of “personality” and thought in a man’s 
formative years is that “personality” predisposes 
an individual to be receptive to certain ideas and 
to reject others, and to embrace ideas either fa- 
natically or dispassionately. It is a questionable 
proposition that ideas can shape a man’s “person- 
ality” (passions, impulses, and idiosyncrasies), 
though it is credible that “personality” may incline 
a man toward certain ideas. In any case, the word 
“personality” cannot be stretched so as to stress 
unconscious motives—a mystical flight—at the 
expense of conscious and deliberate political 
thought and practice. Although we can directly 
perceive and provide valid evidence for Mao’s 
personal predisposition to glorify guerrilla warfare, 
to make revolution an operative factor in foreign 
policy, and to nourish a Stalinist cult exalting his 
own qualities of leadership, we are denied full 
access to the darker realm of an individual’s psyche 
where the light of purposive reflection does not 
directly penetrate. 

In addition to the problem of “personality,” the 
question poses a further difficulty in referring to 
“Chinese” components without defining the mean- 
ing of this term. It would be simplistic to say that 
Mao’s communism is “Chinese” because he is. It 
would be declamatory rather than evidential analy- 
sis to hold that Mao’s inflexible policies are influ- 
enced by the Chinese Legalist tradition, and his 
more flexible policies by Taoist and Yin-Yang 
relativism. 

It would be more accurate, in the author’s view, 
to say that the operative traditional component in 
Mao’s thought is chauvinism. There is considerable 
valid evidence suggesting that national resentment, 
or national egotism, is an active element in Mao’s 
foreign policy and in his view of foreigners and 
their cultures. As for its early integration with 
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Communist concepts in China, I agree with Profes- 
sor Schwartz’s statement that “while Marxism has 
been accepted in Russia in its original cosmopolitan 
garb, Marxism-Leninism was widely received in 
China only after it had already been bent to the 
uses of a resentful nationalism.” *” 

Turning to certain other factors, it is true that 
the Confucian idea of moral “self-examination” has 
been used by the CCP to impose discipline and im- 
prove cohesion in the party ranks, but it is swal- 
lowed up by the central political purpose of Len- 
inist-Stalinist “criticism and self-criticism.”” Heavily 
stressed rote-learning and numerical sloganeering 
are traditionally Chinese in style, but in substance 
they are techniques for conveying the content of 
Leninist-Stalinist political directives. Peasant re- 
volt is also traditional in China, but an elite party 
possessed of its own apparatus of revolutionary 
power and its own doctrine of world revolution is 
a nontraditional political organization. 

Finally, the question avoids the matter of the 
specifically Stalinist—as distinguished from Marx- 
ist-Leninist—components in Mao’s practice. Aside 
from explicit CCP statements regarding Mao’s 
study of Stalin’s policies and his role as Stalin’s 
“comrade-in-arms,” *® Mao’s practice indicates the 
extent of his debt to the Soviet dictator. For ex- 
ample, the propagation of an extreme cult of Mao’s 
personality, thought, and words,*’ the imposition 
on the CCP of an elaborate and rigid system of 
bureaucratic controls (and through the party on the 
PLA), and the continuing use of forced-labor camps 
in China °°—these practices bear an unmistakable 
resemblance to the self-centered and apparatus- 
oriented methods of Stalin. 

Most political action is guided by some concep- 
tion of what is good for society and the most efh- 
cacious means of achieving it. Mao or any other 
political leader has to be judged not solely by his 
desire (or motive) to achieve certain goals, but 
also by the practice, or means, he accepts as valid 
for advancing toward them. It would be an exercise 
in creative imagination to speak primarily of Mao’s 
“motives” and sincerity, while underrating his 
practice and policies. The latter can be documented. 


47 Benjamin I. Schwartz, “The Intelligentsia in Communist 
China,” in Daedalus (Cambridge), Summer 1960, p. 618. 

48 Mao is depicted thus in Jen-min Jih-pao, April 3, 1953. 

49“Chairman Mao’s words are words at the highest level, 
with the highest authority, having the greatest force, true to 
the last word, and each word equals the strength of 10,000 
words of others.” Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 3, 1966. 

50 A former Chinese Communist security officer reported in 
1962 on the number of prisoners in several camps in Heilung- 
kiang Province. See Chao Fu, Djakarta Daily, Dec. 29, 1962. 


Commentaries 


Stalinism 
or 
“(hineseness” 


By Benjamin Schwartz 


t first glance, one is struck by the wide area 
of agreement between Mr. Cohen and Mr. Schram. 
Both stress the overriding importance of national- 
ism in Mao’s vision of the world. Both agree on the 
extreme (recently well-nigh hysterical) stress on the 
“subjective,” “conscious” factor in Maoism. Both 
point to the Maoist propensity to view the whole of 
human existence as a kind of military engagement. 
Their account of China’s present posture in the 
world arena and their assessment of its prospects 
in the immediate future are remarkably similar. 

What, then, is the point at issue? Presumably it 
concerns the source of these components of Maoism. 
Mr. Cohen seems to insist on subsuming most of 
them under the category of Stalinism, while Mr. 
Schram seems to stress their “Chineseness.” Yet a 
close scrutiny of both statements indicates that 
neither has fully committed himself to the proposi- 
tion that Chinese realities can be wholly compre- 
hended within the possibilities offered by these 
alternatives. Mr. Cohen does not derive Mao’s 
nationalism from Stalinism (as he might conceiv- 
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ably have done). On the contrary, he sees in Mao’s 
chauvinism “the only operative traditional compo- 
nent in Mao’s thought,” while Mr. Schram (more 
accurately, it seems to me) states that “Mao’s 
‘Chineseness’ is not the same thing as his national- 
ism.” However one defines nationalism, it is a 
force which cannot very easily be confined in the 
box of either Stalinism or “Chineseness.” 

Both Mr. Cohen and Mr. Schram emphasize the 
obsessive hold of the Yenan experience—or rather 
the canonization of this experience in the writings 
of Mao—on the thinking of the Maoist group. Yet 
the Yenan experience cannot be reduced to an 
abstract category. It was a concrete historic con- 
stellation—a concrete historic moment. It was 
certainly “Chinese,” but if the word “Chineseness” 
refers to the whole Gestalt of traditional Chinese 
culture, its relationship to that culture was problem- 
atic and complex. Similarly, while Stalinism enters 
into the experience, few would now say that it was 
nothing but a case of applied Stalinism. 

In spite of all these complications (implicitly 
acknowledged by both authors), there is a persis- 
tent tendency on the part of Mr. Cohen to compre- 
hend most of the “operative factors” of Maoism 
under the metric of Stalinism. Without for a 
moment denying that the practice and formulas of 
Stalin have played a crucial role in the historic 
development of Chinese communism, the question 
remains whether the term “Stalinism,” with its 
particular cluster of associations, provides us with 
the best guide for understanding the recent history 
of Communist China or for projecting the future. 
Until fairly recently the insistence that the Chinese 
Communists were essentially Stalinists bore with 
it a plethora of implications. It implied that the 
Sino-Soviet alliance was firm and monolithic. It 
implied a wholesale and slavish application of the 
specific Stalinist model of political and economic 
development. It implied a continued acknowledg- 
ment of Stalin’s ideological preeminence. None of 
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these implications is any longer valid. What the 
term now seems to imply in general is a tendency 
toward extremism, harshness, and obtrusive totali- 
tarianism. 


xtremism and _ totalitarianism, however, also 

have their modalities. It can indeed be argued that 
in some areas the Chinese have gone far beyond 
anything anticipated by Stalin. If Stalin kept 
Soviet literature in a tight vise, the Chinese at the 
moment seem to be making a frontal assault on the 
very notion of the eminent individual author and 
the accepted forms of literary production. If 
Stalin’s terror and purges created a sense of inse- 
curity among his professionals, managers and 
experts, he nevertheless nurtured and_ even 
pampered them, while Mao and his closest disciples 
seem to find it difficult to reconcile themselves to 
any concept of a role for the expert and profes- 
sional. If Lenin and Stalin both emphasized the 
“subjective blade,” they still would be quite aston- 
ished by the present Chinese doctrine that the pro- 
longed existence of a “socialist” social structure is 
powerless to shape the minds of men unless accom- 
panied by a frenzied, unremitting thought reform 
campaign. When one carries a tendency beyond 
anything anticipated by the original proponents, 
is one continuing the tradition or diverging from it? 
While agreeing entirely with Mr. Cohen that one 
cannot understand present Chinese communism 
without reference to the evolution of Marxist- 
Leninist communism, one still wonders about the 
insistence on the term “Stalinism.” It encourages 
the belief that one can comprehend the specificities 
of current developments in China by looking back 
to the Soviet Union of the 1930’s. It also fosters the 
misconception that the modalities of “extremism” 
and “moderation” in the Communist world of the 
1960’s can be understood in terms borrowed from 
the 1930’s and 1940’s, and thus obscures the titanic, 
unprecedented crisis now taking place in that world. 
On the side of “Chineseness,” Mr. Schram does 
not imply, I take it, that all of Mao’s ideas are 
simply based on unconscious habits of thought and 
behavior derived from the culture of the past. He 
explicitly acknowledges both the Leninist and na- 
tionalist components of Maoism, and does not 
attribute either to the Chinese past. Many of the 
factors he discusses derive, as noted above, not 
from the millenial culture of China but from the 
specific history of China in the 20th century; these 
factors are “Chinese,” but they are rooted in a 
period of enormous cultural crisis. As Mr. Schram 


has indicated, however, both predispositions in- 
herited from the cultural past and the imperatives 
of China’s “objective” situation have certainly com- 
bined to form the style and substance of commu- 
nism in China and will no doubt continue to do so in 
ways unanticipated by Mao himself. Marxism— 
Leninism, “Chineseness,” the imperatives of mod- 
ernization, the impact of external events—all have 
entered into the shaping of events, but the present 
cannot be traced in simple lines to any of them. 
There can be no substitute for a concrete study of 
the specificities of the living present. 


The Need 


for a 
Redefinition 


By Mostafa Rejai 


can take no exception to the treatment by 
Messrs. Cohen and Schram of Mao’s view of the 
role of the intellectuals, his leadership “style,” and 
his approach to international politics. Their analy- 
ses of the key operative elements in Mao’s thought 
and the relationship between its “Chinese” and 
“Leninist” components, on the other hand, present 
certain difficulties. 

The only element of Mao’s thought on which 
Messrs. Cohen and Schram appear to agree relates 
to the necessity of creating and perpetuating Com- 
munist revolutionary enthusiasm among the Chi- 
nese people. Beyond this, Mr. Cohen stresses Mao’s 
“chauvinism” and his belief in the primacy of the 
“political” and the efficacy of the “energized will,” 
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while Mr. Schram emphasizes Mao’s “populism” 
and “nationalism.” * There is, admittedly, substan- 
tial evidence to support the validity of each of the 
operative elements identified by Messrs. Cohen and 
Schram, but the point that needs to be stressed is 
that neither individually nor collectively do these 
elements serve to set Mao clearly apart from other 
expositors of communism. Messrs. Cohen and 
Schram do not specify that aspect of Mao’s thought 
which is distinctively “Maoist,” in contrast to those 
aspects which may be “Leninist,” “Stalinist,” and 
so forth. In what way, for example, does Mao’s 
“nationalism” (or even “chauvinism”) set him 
apart from, say, Stalin? In what manner does Mao’s 
“Voluntarism,” his faith in the “energized will,” 
represent a development, say, of Lenin’s formula- 
tion of “revolutionary situation”? In what sense 
can one distinguish Mao’s “populism” from very 
similar notions developed by Lenin and Stalin? 
In short, while the operative elements identified by 
Messrs. Cohen and Schram throw considerable light 
on the thought of Mao Tse-tung, they do not bring 
out that feature of his thought which is uniquely 
“Maoist.” 

It must be said in fairness that at two points Mr. 
Cohen hints at what I believe to be the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the thought of Mao, but 
unfortunately he does not develop them. In the 
opening paragraph of his paper, he implies a close 
relationship between Mao’s thought and practical 
policies. This suggests an important (perhaps the 
most important) feature of “Maoism,” namely, the 
constant interplay between philosophy and action. 
Beyond this, Mr. Cohen makes reference to what he 
terms the “Maoist philosophy of life,” defined as an 
obsessive preoccupation with contention and 
struggle. This, I would suggest, brings into focus 
the centrality in Mao’s thought of the concept of 
“contradiction.” 

These two  points—both involving Marxist 
philosophy—provide the basis for delineating what 
to me is the special feature of the thought of Mao. 
It is striking that neither Mr. Cohen nor Mr. Schram 
pays any attention to the importance of Marxist 
philosophy in Mao’s thinking. Mr. Schram merely 
notes, for example, that “though Mao has been a 
believer in Marxism-Leninism for some forty years 


1 It is interesting to note in passing that while rejecting the 
position of “those” who characterize Mao as simultaneously 
“chauvinist” and “revolutionary” (implying inconsistency 
between the two), Mr. Schram proceeds to insist that Mao is 
“both a Leninist revolutionary and an Afro-Asian nationalist” 
(his italics). Nor does he make clear why he considers Mao 
an African as well as Asian nationalist. 


. ., it is not easy to say what this ideological 
commitment actually means to him.” In my view, 
what is unique about Mao’s revolutionary thinking 
is that it is underscored by a distinctive approach 
to Marxist philosophy. 


he thought of Mao Tse-tung, I would submit, 
is not sheer ideology. For Mao, Marxism-Leninism 
comprises a series of precepts—social, political, 
military, economic, and ideological—all of which 
are fused together in an overriding and all-inclusive 
philosophical system. Mao, in other words, has a 
commitment to Marxist philosophy per se. It is the 
unrelenting emphasis on the philosophical under- 
pinning of revolutionary action that gives “Mao- 
ism” its unity, coherence, and consistency. 

Mao, it should perhaps be stressed, is not viewed 
here as a Marxist philosopher, but as a student and 
interpreter of Marxist philosophy. Mao’s basic 
importance lies not so much in the content of his 
philosophy as in the way in which he approaches 
and utilizes a particular philosophical system. As 
Mr. Cohen and others have shown, there is nothing 
in Mao’s thought that can qualify as an “original” 
contribution to the substance of Marxist philos- 
ophy. But to say—and this is crucial—that Mao is 
not original in his substantive exposition of Marx- 
ism is not to deny his originality in applying it to 
the concrete conditions of the revolutionary move- 
ment in China. 

The significance of Marxist philosophy, accord- 
ing to Mao, derives precisely from its ability to 
direct revolutionary action. Philosophical precepts, 
he insists, must find objectification in revolutionary 
practice. All abstract thought must be tested in 
objective reality; all theory must have an aim. He 
writes: “There is only one kind of true theory in 
this world, theory that is drawn from objective 
reality and then verified by objective reality; noth- 
ing else is worthy of the name of theory in our 
sense.” ? Knowledge for its own sake, theory for 
the sake of theory—these, Mao maintains, are slo- 
gans of bourgeois ideology. Marxist philosophy is 
meaningless unless based on considerations of time 
and place and addressed to concrete conditions. 
Man’s knowledge of the world, capsulized in terms 
of “contradictions,” must be placed in the service 
of changing the world. 


2“Rectify the Party’s Style of Work” (February 1942), 
Selected Works, Vol. Ill, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 
1965, p. 40. 
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“Contradiction,” it must be stressed, is a concept 
of central importance in Mao’s thought, a more 
complex and undeviating idea than is commonly 
recognized. Mao Tse-tung is a man obsessed with 
the “dialectic”; he never deviates from viewing the 
world in the Marxist philosophical perspective. The 
dialectical mode of thought is so deeply embedded 
in his mentality that as early as 1936, in an inter- 
view with Edgar Snow, he actually described his 
family relations in terms of “dialectical struggles” 
and “united front.” * 

“Maoism” must be redefined and cast in a mold 
more comprehensive than “nationalism,” “chauvin- 
ism,” “populism,” and “voluntarism.” Any ade- 
quate understanding of the intricacies of the thought 
of Mao Tse-tung must go beyond the problem of 
his “originality” and consider the fusion of political 
philosophy and political action in the circumstances 
of a revolutionary movement in a “colonial and 
semi-colonial” country. 


% See Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, New York, Grove, 
1961, p. 125. Snow comments, in a note on page 126, that 
“Mao used all these . . . terms humorously in his explanations, 
laughing as he recalled . . . incidents.” This, however, does 
not alter the fact of Mao’s basically dialectical bent of mind. 


The Persistence 


of the Old 


By Joseph R. Levenson 


othing is more humdrum than that old bro- 
mide, the golden mean: the rejection of proffered 
poles in favor of some of this, some of that. I’m 
afraid I hum and drum this tune, and so I feel more 
in harmony with Mr. Schram than with Mr. Cohen, 
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because only the latter stakes out a pole for Mao. 
Mao came to communism over quite a different 
road from that of Lenin—their respective nations’ 
relations to “the West” were markedly different— 
and if for “Lenin” we substitute “the Communist 
essence,” Mao is too particular to conform. Yet, he 
really did come to communism, not just staying at 
home with Confucianism, the usual candidate for 
“Chinese essence.” 

I agree with Mr. Cohen that the “red and expert” 
slogan has to be seen in a Marxist, not a Confucian, 
context: it makes more sense as anti-bourgeois than 
as a survival of Confucian generalism. Mao’s 
“feudal” (Confucian) targets have been well- 
enough riddled by time; it is the “bourgeois” who 
are still alive and who claim title to science as 
vigorously as the Marxists do. In a world where 
science cannot be gainsaid, mere experts, practi- 
tioners of science, have to be bent to Marxist 
authority, or Mao, the latest Marxist in line, would 
lack authority himself. Ideology, the correct ide- 
ology, must dominate the ostensibly nonideological 
expert. For, as Mao has proclaimed in his precepts 
for art and literature, the very profession of ideo- 
logical unconcern (“‘art for art’s sake”) is a classic 
product of bourgeois ideology. 

Still, the impulse to redness over expertise has 
a peculiarly Chinese significance in China; it is not 
just the local application of a universal principle, 
with Lenin or Stalin dispensing authoritative doc- 
trine to Mao. After all, it is the expert side of 
things that hints at cultural conversion. Nineteenth- 
century Russian radicals could feel that Russia was 
backward, in science as well as politics. However, 
this backwardness implied to them a need to grow 
or leap into the ultimate promise of Russia’s own 
civilization, for Russia was part of the West. But 
China was all of China. Mere success in science, if 
it came, would make China part of the West—and 
for her this would be not a victory, but a cultural 
defeat. China had to be part of the world, not of 
the West. Ideology, installed as queen of the sci- 
ences, could give China its world part: China, as 
Mr. Schram suggests, would play proletariat to the 
imperialists’ bourgeoisie. The nation becomes a 
class. And Chinese bourgeois, if they seem deter- 
minedly unaffected by “the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung,” can be damned as de-nationalized. The 
internationalist term “proletariat” becomes the 
vindicator of nationalism. 

Red over expert means man over machines. Both 
authors in the symposium discuss Mao’s passion for 
voluntarism—the revolutionary will—and Mr. 
Cohen discusses the atomic factor in international 


affairs. More can be said to relate these to China’s 
international position. When China comes into the 
world as red and expert, instead of just vanishing 
into the West as expert alone, it is a proletariat 
among proletariats—a vanguard, in fact—facing 
the phalanx of bourgeois imperialism. China, more- 
over, cannot accept her own revolution as the last 
one on the agenda. An atomic freeze perpetrated 
by the industrial superpowers, however, would make 
it just that, or might even reverse the results thus 
far. Therefore, when the Chinese press quotes 
“Engels on the Rifle” at the “modern revisionists,” 
the aim is clear: to banish what seems an apolitical 
awe of the history-making (or history-ending? ) 
potential of the atom. Maybe the hydrogen bomb 
represents a qualitative rather than quantitative 
advance over the rifle. Mao, however, does not 
seem to think so. Just as naturalism in literature is 
held to be hyper-deterministic, overemphasizing the 
determining role of environment, so voluntarism, 
the direction of human will against the constellation 
of social forces, will still be decisive. Revolutions 
ought to be pushed, not restrained, whatever the 
weight of atomic machines against them. 


uch paeans to the revolutionary spirit have a 
bearing on what Mr. Cohen describes as Mao’s 
effort “to keep the minds of all Chinese artificially 
‘revolutionized’ in a situation where revolution no 
longer exists.” Does Mao, since the Hundred 
Flowers fiasco, really think he has to resort to arti- 
fice? In the 1950’s Mao seems to have been con- 
vinced of the fact—it remains the ideal—of the 
underlying unity of the Chinese people, a unity 
divined during the 1930’s and expressed in the 
politics of “united front.” Paradoxically, the 
Hundred Flowers revelation of restlessness within 
the framework of the united front proved Mao both 
right in his premise and wrong in his conclusion. 

That is to say, what was officially described as 
“the storm in the universities” confirmed rather 
than impugned the broad scope of the Communists’ 
victory. Critics of the regime were not invoking the 
values of a pre-Communist Chinese past, not sug- 
gesting that the Kuomintang should never have 
been defeated. The criticism was in a liberal spirit, 
a spirit flouted just as seriously by the traditional- 
istic Chiang Kai-shek of China’s Destiny as by Mao. 
In the late 1940’s, the Kuomintang establishment 
had been live enough and formidable enough to 
make its destruction a common cause for both dis- 
gusted democrats and dedicated Communists. A 


clash between liberals and Communists was then 
lower on both sides’ agenda than the elimination of 
Chiang; hence a united front between them, laying 
their differences to rest temporarily, was possible— 
just as an earlier version of united front (1937) had 
frozen the Kuomintang-Communist civil war until 
the elimination of the Japanese, who were rivals to 
them both, was assured. When the Japanese had 
gone (or even before, when the United States had 
become committed to Japan’s defeat), the reason 
for fusion also was gone, and the Kuomintang and 
the Communists-plus-Democratic League could 
again acknowledge fission between them. Similarly, 
in the later Hundred Flowers period, fission between 
liberals and Communists reflected the fact that the 
Kuomintang—like Confucian China, dead and gone 
—was no longer anyone’s idea of a live option. 
Mao believed that “antagonistic” contradictions 
had been resolved by the Communist victory and 
that only “non-antagonistic” contradictions re- 
mained—that is, non-crucial tensions which might 
relax in an atmosphere of “blooming and contend- 
ing.” What the event showed, however, was a 
mirror-image of Mao’s theory of contradictions. 
“Non-antagonistic” contradictions—in the form of 
a conflict between liberals and Communists which 
was not allowed to become mortal—existed not 
after but before the Communist victory, when there 
was a context of shared interest among all Chinese 
disaffected with the Kuomintang and the old so- 
ciety. It was the Communist victory itself which 
opened the way for the emergence of a new, modern 
antagonism; for victory made the cleavage in the 
anti-Kuomintang side, even if not as wide as the 
great gulf between new and old, visible and rending. 
Modern liberalism made little headway in China 
as long as traditionalism or reaction was the main 
alternative defining it, thus forcing an arrangement 
between liberalism and communism. The old had 
to be put down—by the victory of the Communists 
—hbefore definition by the new alternative, com- 
munism, could restore to a modern non-Commu- 
nist faith a possible field of action in a new phase of 
history. Mao had—and could see that he had— 
modern non-Communist foes in his erstwhile allies; 
they were anti-feudal like himself, but the “feudal” 
issue was almost a dead letter. Consequently, he 
focussed his sights on “bourgeois” critics. Revo- 
lutionary struggle, against a living foe, could go on. 
Something in Mr. Schram’s paper casts light 
on this question of life and death (culturally speak- 
ing) in Communist China, and it brings us back to 
China in the international web. The “Sinification of 
Marxism,” while it certainly beclouds any “Com- 
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munist essence,” also clearly has little to do with 
“Chinese (Confucian) essence.”” Mr. Schram men- 
tions “the citations from the Chinese classics with 
which Peking’s ideological utterances are studded.” 
He remarks that among other Asians and Africans 
such citations help “to undermine his (Mao’s) pre- 
tensions to universality.” Or, the way back is the 
way out: these citations may Sinify, but they do 
the reverse of Confucianize. For in a genuinely 
Confucian China, a China that was the world, to 
cite the classics was the very method of universal 
speech. The Confucian classics were the reposi- 
tories of Value in the abstract, absolute for every- 
one, not just of Chinese values relevant to China 
alone. When the classics make China particular 
instead of universal, it is a China in the world— 
still China, but really new, even as it invokes (in- 
deed, precisely as it invokes) what connects it to the 


old. 


Totalitarian 
Traditions 


By Leonard Schapiro 


gnorant as I am of Chinese communism, I have 
learned a great deal from both of these excellent 
articles. I am particularly struck by the fact that 
while the emphasis and method of approach of the 
authors differ so considerably, their characteriza- 
tions of the practice and the doctrine of Mao are 
basically so similar. Allowing for all differences 
of view, I see three essential characteristics of Mao’s 
W eltanschauung emerging from these very dis- 
tinct essays. First, the great importance in the 
Chinese leader’s outlook of the voluntarist element 
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—the primacy of the human will over material cir- 
cumstances, Secondly, that what Mao has developed 
in his own system of thought and tactics is above all 
a combination of the main principles of political, 
revolutionary action as evolved by Lenin with a na- 
tional, indeed strongly nationalistic, Chinese tradi- 
tion. Thirdly, that while Mao has developed a sys- 
tem of essentially one-man rule which in many ways 
approximates that of Stalin, the Chinese leader 
has more often tended to rely to a greater extent on 
persuasion and to a lesser extent on force than did 
the late Soviet dictator. 

With this somewhat oversimplified framework 
as a background, each author’s approach certainly 
appears very different. Cohen, more practical in 
his analysis, tells us a great deal more about the 
concrete policies which Mao has pursued. Schram, 
the more theoretical analyst of the two, seems to 
me to complement Cohen by a deeper discussion of 
a very complex Chinese nationalist. What also 
emerges from Mr. Schram’s essay more than from 
Cohen’s is the tenuous, indeed almost nonexistent, 
link between ‘“Maoism’” and Marxism—in any 
normal interpretation of this somewhat elastic 
doctrine. 

Actually, neither author uses the term “Maoism” 
—for which I, for one, am profoundly grateful. I 
have found in my general study of communism that 
I have grown increasingly impatient of the “isms”: 
“Leninism,” “Stalinism,” even, Heaven help us, 
“Khrushchevism”—let alone “Titoism” and “Cas- 
troism.” This free use of the “ism” seems to me to 
confuse ideology with tactics and the effect on 
tactics of national circumstances and of the style 
and character of the particular autocratic ruler 
concerned. It may well be that some faith of an 
ideological nature acts in the first instance to drive 
a particular revolutionary to seize and to hold 
power because he believes that he alone can put the 
tenets of that faith into practical effect. Thus, 
Lenin may have believed that he was putting into 
effect the doctrines of Marx and Engels in the only 
way in which it was possible to do so in Russia; 
and that, furthermore, no one but he could be 
trusted to do so. Stalin was more concerned to 
utilize the organizational tactics devised by Lenin 
in order to fulfill and justify his inordinate ambition 
for sole power and his appetite for self-adulation. 

The determining factor in producing the variety 
of policies which different revolutionary dictators 
show in practice is not, however, some new doctrine 
devised by the individual concerned, but rather the 
personality and political style of the particular auto- 
crat. Mao seems in this respect to lie somewhere in 


between Stalin and Lenin. His vanity and his appe- 
tite for power, though considerable, are less gar- 
gantuan than Stalin’s. On the other hand, if it is 
true—as it seems to me—that Mao was influenced 
much more by Lenin’s organizational doctrine than 
by Marx’s theoretical analysis of capitalism (which 
seems singularly irrelevant to China), he also 
seems, unlike Lenin, to be dominated by lust for 
personal power, by intense nationalist pride, and by 
bitter resentment against the West. 


f this view is right, then three reflections seem 
to follow. First, that Mao is committed much less 
to a doctrine or to an ideology than to a method or 
tactic—which is what Leninism essentially is. 
Naturally, the application of the technique devised 
by Lenin for Russia has necessitated at times dif- 
ferent courses in China. But this has been due not 
so much to innovations in the doctrine as to the 
personality of the ruler, and to the particular na- 
tional circumstances of the country, China, in which 
he has asserted his rule. Indeed, how little these 
variants from “Leninism” or “Stalinism” have been 
related to any new doctrinal faith, or ideology, is 
amply proven by the evidence adduced by each of 
the two authors of the readiness with which Mao 
has been prepared, whenever tactics made it ex- 
pedient, to depart from his own doctrines. 

The second inference is that the experience of 
Mao’s rule in China has served to prove the extent 
to which “Leninism” is primarily an organizational 
technique for establishing one-man rule with the 
aid of an élite, or party; for mobilizing mass action 
both in order to support and in order to preserve 
this form of one-man rule; and to achieve the rapid 
industrialization of a backward country. 


The final reflection which a reading of these 
essays evokes in me is that we should exercise cau- 
tion in generalizing about any peculiarity of the 
Chinese form of communism, let alone in predict- 
ing (as some of my Sinologist friends sometimes 
do) that the death of Mao will not lead to a power 
struggle because “China is different.” Of course 
it is different. But it is different precisely because 
of the personal imprint which: Mao has left on it. 
Once he is gone, as a result of death or acknowl- 
edged incapacity, I can see no reason to assume, one 
way or the other, that the familiar infighting for the 
succession which has hitherto characterized almost 
all Communist parties in power will, or will not, 
take place in China. It seems to me probable that 
it will, but given our scant knowledge of the polit- 
ical style of the actors who will be involved on the 
stage at the crucial time, I believe that it would be 
erroneous to make any firm predictions on this 
score. (At the moment of writing, it looks very 
much as if the struggle for the succession to Mao 
may indeed have begun already, even before his 
death. But the strange events now taking place in 
China seem to me, on the basis of any analysis that 
I have seen, too complicated to admit of any one 
simple explanation. ) 

Of course, I agree that in all political analysis 
of China, as of any other country, one has to take 
into account the national circumstances. The na- 
tional circumstances of China are, of course, a 
factor in Chinese communism—as both authors 
show. But the more important element in the analy- 
sis is still the technique of communism, and as one 
of the authors at any rate stresses, the particular 
method of rule associated with communism—the 
monopoly of power enjoyed by a party elite under 
the rule of one man—has nothing to do with Chi- 
nese tradition at all. 
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Concluding Remarks 


he first and most striking conclusion which 
emerges from this symposium, as several of the 
participants have noted, is the number of points 
on which there is substantial agreement. Combining 
the lists of Professors Schapiro and Schwartz, we 
arrive at four traits which, in the views of both 
Mr. Cohen and myself, distinguish Mao’s brand of 
communism: extreme voluntarism; the use of 
thought reform in addition to sheer force as a tech- 
nique for obtaining popular compliance; national- 
ism (which Mr. Cohen prefers to call chauvinism), 
and Mao’s propensity, derived from his guerrilla 
experience, to view the whole of existence in mili- 
tary terms. Mr. Cohen and I disagree, on the other 
hand, about the importance of these characteristic 
traits when weighed against the attributes that are 
common to all Communist regimes. 

Most of the comments center around this area 
of divergence. The only exception is the comment 
of Mr. Rejai, who is convinced that neither Mr. 
Cohen nor myself has grasped what is really the 
distinguishing characteristic of Mao’s thought. This 
lies, according to him, in “the constant interplay be- 
tween philosophy and action.” I have read Mr. 
Rejai’s comment several times in an effort to 
understand how he can describe as characteristic 
of Mao an axiom of Marxism laid down by Marx 
himself in the “Theses on Feuerbach.” I confess 
that I have not succeeded. 

“The political thought of a national leader,” 
writes Mr. Cohen, “‘can be gauged accurately only 
from his political practice.” If he were saying 
merely that a man’s thought could not be accurately 
interpreted without taking full account of his 
practice, no one would contest this. But, in fact, 
the sentence seems to be meant literally. For 
Mr. Cohen, the only serious criterion for evaluating 
a man’s thought is his practice. In his view, any 
attempt to get at Mao’s motives is likely to be 
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1The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, 


merely ‘“‘an exercise in creative imagination” or, 
worse still, “a mystical flight.” Mao’s “practice 
and policies,” on the other hand, “can be docu- 
mented”; therefore, the wise man will stick pri- 
marily to the analysis of these. 

Despite this caveat, however, Mr. Cohen himself 
attempts to define Mao’s “philosophy of life,” and 
even ventures to speculate on certain “nostalgic de- 
sires” which may inhabit his psyche. His idea of 
Mao’s philosophy of life, which he epitomizes in 
the words “struggle is happiness,” is virtually 
identical with mine. “One might sum up the dif- 
ference between him [Mao] and his Soviet counter- 
parts,” I wrote in 1963, “by saying that whereas 
their utopia is one of rationality, his is one of 
struggle.” * Apparently, because my judgment was 
derived from a study of Mao’s own writings over 
the past half century, Mr. Cohen would regard it 
as an “exercise in imagination,” whereas his own, 
because it is supported by a reference to an article 
(not by Mao) in Kung-jen Jih-pao of July 22, 
1964, is documented and therefore objective. 
Would it not be preferable to recognize that Mao’s 
ideas and behavior are a very complex subject 
which can usefully be investigated from more than 
one perspective? 

If we turn to matters of substance, the prin- 
cipal divergence between Mr. Cohen and myself per- 
tains, as already indicated, to the relative impor- 
tance attributed to the unique, or special, as against 
the universal elements in Mao’s variant of com- 
munism. Here, the authors who have taken the 
trouble to comment on our articles have made a 
most useful contribution to clarifying the terms of 
the debate. Professor Schapiro has stressed the im- 
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portance of the political methods and power struc- 
ture associated with communism as the primary 
source of the fundamental resemblance among all 
such regimes, including that of China. He is quite 
right to do so, and recent events appear to justify 
his view that “the monopoly of power enjoyed by 
a party elite under the rule of one man” tends to 
produce “infighting for the succession.” But if 
this type of power structure has its own implacable 
logic, Leninism also projects a view of the world, 
and a will to change it, which gives to Communist 
leaders broader goals than the simple preservation 
of their own power. And as Professor Levenson 
points out, this Leninist ideology could not have 
the same meaning, in the context of the Chinese 
tradition and China’s situation, that it did in Rus- 
sia. As for “Chineseness,” Professor Schwartz has 
brought together the various meanings scattered 
throughout the other contributions: not only “the 
millennial culture of China,” but “the specific his- 
tory of China in the 20th century” and “the im- 
peratives of China’s objective situation.” 

Mr. Cohen, for his part, sums up the Communist 
or Leninist component in Mao’s thought and be- 
havior under the epithet “Stalinism.” No one 
doubts that Mao received his political apprentice- 
ship during a period when the ideas and methods 
employed in all Communist parties were largely 
derived from Stalin’s teaching and Stalin’s example. 
It is clear that Mao is still marked by this heritage 
—indeed he proclaims this loudly and with pride. 
But this does not mean that his version of Lenin- 
ism, or his way of applying Leninism, can be ade- 
quately characterized as “Stalinist.” 

If the Marxist component in Mao’s thought 
and behavior is not simply Stalinist, what is its 
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us is not following the teachings 
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nature, and how does it combine and interact with 
the “Chinese” components in his motivation? De- 
velopments in China since Mr. Cohen and I sub- 
mitted our articles half a year ago make it possible 
to pose this problem in a new light. The picture 
which emerges from the incredible mass of radical 
statements now emanating from Peking suggests 
that a fundamental shift in the Chinese ideological 
line may be under way, marking the beginning of 
a new phase in the history of Chinese communism. 
These developments may be the work of an aging 
despot resolved on one more desperate effort to 
ensure the permanence of his revolutionary achieve- 
ments after he is gone; or they may be promoted by 
others in the name of an already largely incapaci- 
tated leader. In any case, they are relevant to our 
discussion of Mao’s methods, for these current 
policies are a recognizable outgrowth of the radical 
tendencies which have prevailed in China since 
1958, even though they also mark a rupture with 
what has gone before. 

Two distinct but related trends seem to indi- 
cate a basic change in Mao’s position: the enor- 
mously increased emphasis on classes and on “class 
struggle” against the bourgeoisie, and the aggres- 
sive rejection of nearly everything in traditional 
Chinese culture. Both can be traced back several 
years, but recently they have attained an intensity 
which gives them a new significance. On the face 
of it, they seem to mark a shift-toward the pre- 
dominance of ideological over national factors 
in Chinese communism. This is no doubt the case 
to some extent. But the situation is, in my opinion, 
more ambiguous than appears at first sight. 

The onslaught on traditional culture is obviously 
in total contradiction to Mao’s attitude in the past, 
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when he wrote: “We are Marxist historicists; we 
must not mutilate history. From Confucius to Sun 
Yat-sen we must sum it up critically, and we must 
constitute ourselves the heirs of all that is pre- 
cious in this past.” * But the fact that Mao now 
rejects precisely the kind of amalgam between 
Marxism and Chinese culture which he has been 
promoting for a quarter of a century does not mean 
that his new and apparently ideologically-inspired 
approach corresponds to Marxism as understood by 
either Lenin or Stalin. In the years following the 
1917 revolution, Lenin sharply condemned the 
apostles of “proletarian culture,” and Stalin like- 
wise rejected the view that the cultural heritage of 
a nation could be regarded as the exclusive posses- 
sion of the formerly dominant classes. And, as 
Professor Schwartz points out, though Stalin kept 
the authors in line and purged the managers and 
experts, he never thought that he could get along 
without them. 

Thus, though the language of the current ideo- 
logical developments in China is superficially Marx- 
ist, the substance of Mao’s policy (or the policy 
of those who speak in his name) is neither Leninist 
as Mao himself claims it to be, nor Stalinist as 
Mr. Cohen would have it. If one seeks antecedents 
for these tendencies, they are to be found rather in 
certain left-wing currents in the history of the 
Soviet Union and of European socialism whose ad- 
herents believed, unlike Lenin, that it was possible 
to eliminate the division of labor without a long 
period of transition. In my opinion, Mao’s motives 
here are rather “Chinese” than “Marxist,” but 
only to the extent that, by “Chinese” factors, we 
mean—to borrow the words of Professor Schwartz 
—factors rooted in “the imperatives of China’s 
objective situation.” 

Viewing this situation from the standpoint of a 
man passionately convinced that China should oc- 
cupy a preeminent place in the world, Mao appears 
to have concluded that the survival of the traditional 
cultural universe—even purified of its “feudal 
dross”—necessarily constitutes a dual obstacle to 
the achievement of his aims. Within the country, 
it inhibits the assimilation by the average man of 
the ideas and attitudes necessary for modernization 
and rapid economic growth; abroad, as suggested 
in my article, it undercuts the affirmation of the 
universality of Chinese revolutionary experience, 
which can only be made in the language of Marx- 
ism. A move toward the “de-Sinification” of Chi- 
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nese Marxism—though not toward the total rejec- 
tion of the past—might thus be quite legitimate in 
Marxist terms. But, as already suggested, behind 
the Marxist language Mao is doing something to- 
tally un-Marxist—or in any case un-Leninist— 
namely, suggesting that the workers and peasants 
are capable, in the immediate future, of replacing 
the “authorities” and “scholars” in every domain, 
from scientific research to literary creation. 

This policy represents a new metamorphosis. of 
the extreme voluntarism and the accent on “con- 
scious action” which have long characterized Mao’s 
style of leadership. In this perspective, the invita- 
tion to the workers and peasants to grasp their 
pens with one hand and their guns with the other 
serves a function analogous to that of the mass 
meetings and campaigns which accompanied the 
various stages of agricultural collectivization— 
namely, to convince the formerly illiterate and 
downtrodden masses that they have the right and 
the capacity to participate actively in shaping their 
own lives. In the long run, I wrote in my article, 
the sacrifice of “redness” to “expertness” would 
no doubt prove intolerable to Mao. The long run 
has in fact turned out to be the short run: once 
more, as in 1958, the demands of technical rational- 
ity are rejected in favor of reliance on the omnip- 
otence of the masses. 

The result will no doubt be a new and cata- 
strophic disorganization of the Chinese economy— 
but that is beyond the scope of this symposium, 
which is dedicated to analyzing Mao’s policies, not 
to predicting their effects. At the same time, it 
must be pointed out that despite the wildly irra- 
tional excesses of the current “great cultural revo- 
lution,” the study of “Mao Tse-tung’s thought” is 
not merely a school in fanaticism. If we look 
closely at the “philosophical articles” written by 
workers and peasants who claim to have benefited 
from this study, we discover that “assimilating 
Chairman Mao’s dialectics” means looking at all 
sides of a problem, and that “revolutionary zeal” 
means working hard. In other words, “Mao’s 
thought” is also a slogan and a sanction to justify 
the inculcation of certain attitudes long current in 
the West and useful for promoting experiment and 
economic growth. 

I have spoken of a new phase in the history of 
Chinese communism. Will this orientation char- 
acterize the policies of Mao’s successors “for cen- 
turies to come,” as Peking would like us to believe? 
Is China fated to become more and more Leninist 
and Western, and less and less Chinese, until na- 
tional differences ultimately fade away within the 


socialist bloc? Will there never be a revival of the 
traditional Peking opera of which Mao himself has 
always been so passionately fond? A symbolic 
answer might be found in the fact that, at the height 
of the current “great cultural revolution,” amidst 
the struggle against “bourgeois” influences, Mao’s 
poems in classical form, studded with traditional 
imagery, are constantly quoted and sung and are 
regarded as the quintessence of proletarian truth. 
The contradiction remains open; I would not pre- 
sume to say which is its “principal aspect,” or 
how it will be resolved. 


Stuart R. Schram 


t would be difficult to find a better illustration 
of intuitionism as applied to political research than 
the essay of Mr. Schram.’ Logical inference from 
the facts of Mao’s “immediate experience” is ab- 
jured and replaced by speculation and generaliza- 
tion. Yet of what value are personal certitude and 
“self-evident truths” when pitted against reasoning 
from valid factual evidence? Facts and generaliza- 
tions, after all, exist on a plane of democratic 
equality, and arguments advancing generalizations 
are as strong or weak as the facts used to support 
them. 

Mr. Schram offers his generalizations with con- 
siderable conviction, but his supporting evidence 
is piteously meager. He insists, for example, that 
the communes were a “totally” un-Marxist enter- 
prise, that Mao’s feeling of solidarity with other 
non-European peoples opposing imperialism is “un- 
doubtedly” genuine and spontaneous, that in for- 
eign policy he is guided more by “Chinese dignity” 
than by “Chinese interests,” and that in China there 
is probably “more consensus, and less blind obedi- 
ence, than in the Soviet Union.” He does not pro- 
vide a sustained argument for any of these categori- 


1[ntuitionism—the doctrine that there are self-evident 
truths, instinctively known, which form the basis of human 
knowledge—at one time had a strong following in Western 
philosophy. Henri Bergson, the eloquent defender of “abso- 
lute intuition,” disparaged the interests of practical life and 
elevated intuitionism to a new irrationalism. This procedure 
was harmless for the metaphysician, but it would seem almost 
gratuitous to point out that it is disastrous for the political 
analyst. 


cal assertions, inasmuch as he pretends to know 
Mao’s thought intuitively. 

Many of Mr. Schram’s generalizations are log- 
ically incongruous. He says, for example, that 
Mao’s desire to make all Chinese think alike, but 
spontaneously, “perhaps reflects a nostalgia for 
the ideal of individual liberation.” That is, Mao 
rejects mental autonomy only to “liberate” the 
minds of his subjects. This peculiar explanation 
of totalitarian regimentation has an all-too familiar 
apologetic ring; more importantly, it reflects a 
defiant desire to defend propositions that appear 
to be “contradictory and absurd” (Mr. Schram’s 
phrase). But the law that A equals A—that is, 
that terms must not be shifted in the process of 
writing—cannot be jettisoned with impunity. Two 
contrary propositions cannot logically be defended 
in the same argument. To offer yet another example, 
what are we to infer from a procedure which leads 
to the conclusion that Mao’s nationalism is not 
necessarily “the most important” factor in his 
thought, but that it is chronologically and psycho- 
logically “primary” in his thought? 

Methodological problems aside, Mr. Schram’s 
interest is narrowly centered on the old issue of the 
late 1940’s—namely, whether Mao is more “Chi- 
nese” than “Communist.” By focusing on this 
hoary issue, he contributes little to our understand- 
ing of Mao’s concrete practice today; and his 
answer is naturally the same as that offered by 
specialists in 1949: Mao is both, and it is therefore 
accurate to refer to him as a Chinese Communist. 

By neglecting the facts of “immediate experi- 
ence,” Mr. Schram remains free to give us an 
ersatz Mao—a romantic and liberal totalitarian who 
“never” has lost sight of the importance of the 
individual. In his essay and in his earlier published 
book, he concedes the obvious—that Mao uses 
terror whenever he chooses. But he immediately 
assures us that Mao’s tyranny is essentially benevo- 
lent, that despite his ruthless exercise of power, 
Mao is “basically a romantic, if not an individ- 
ualist.” ? 

The Communist dictator is also dramatized as a 
man passionately torn by a Faustian struggle over 
mental transformation. Rather than acknowledge 
that Mao’s policies indicate his contempt for the 
autonomy of individual human reason, Mr. Schram 
would have us believe that “Mao’s passionate desire 
to transform man has a curious mixture of human- 
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istic and totalitarian motives.” * Because Mr. 


Schram finds it impossible to defend Mao as a 
semi-humanist on the basis of concrete policies, he 
tries to do so with peripheral remarks about Mao’s 
“motives.” 

Unfortunately, the penchant for divining rather 
than examining concrete policies yields only il- 
lusory results. For example, Mr. Schram defends 
Mao’s arrogant handling of the arrogant Castro 
with the conjecture that Peking may have reduced 
its Cuban sugar purchases in order to rationalize 
foreign aid commitments. As a matter of fact, Mao 
had treated the Cuban leader with his customary 
arrogance on a number of occasions preceding his 
final act of political retribution. Mr. Schram also 
implies that Peking was probably not involved in 
the Indonesian coup to bring down Sukarno, and he 
buttresses this conjecture by citing China’s support 
of Pakistan’s Ayub Khan. The analogy, however, is 
specious; the Pakistani Communists are not a legal 
organization, and their underground workers do not 
constitute anything like the powerful force that the 
Indonesian Communists once were. In any case, we 
are thus presented with a portrait of a political 
leader whose relations with foreign leaders, includ- 
ing the Russians, are characterized by dignity and 
tact—a portrait which conveniently leaves out the 
staggering fact that Mao’s arrogance in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute has been so extreme and so crude as 
to outrage even his prospective supporters—the 
Japanese and Rumanian Communists, as well as the 
Cubans. 

Regrettably, Mr. Levenson’s handling of a con- 
crete policy also reveals an inability to grasp the 
essence of Mao’s political behavior. For example, 
in analyzing the “hundred flowers” policy of 1956- 
57, he drastically whittles down the very real de- 
nunciation of Mao’s dictatorship by Chinese intel- 
lectuals, inserts an attack on Chiang’s pre-1949 
dictatorship, and comes to the amazing conclusion 
that the anti-CCP attacks “confirmed rather than 
impugned” the scope of Mao’s victory. Actually 
what the “hundred flowers” policy made clear was 
the embarrassing fact that many intellectuals de- 
spised Mao’s dictatorship as an oppressive tyranny 
and said so openly at the cost of their personal free- 
dom. What serious scholar would retreat to an 
attack on the Tsar in analyzing the Russian intel- 
lectuals’ criticism of today’s CSPU dictatorship? 

Mr. Levenson asks if Mao has to resort to “arti- 
fice” to keep the minds of young Chinese within 
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proper revolutionary channels. The answer 
emerges from the current purge: Mao needs open 
terror even more than “artifice,” primarily because 
his more subtle methods of thought control have 
failed to destroy the autonomy of reason among 
China’s intellectuals.* Artificial revolutionization 
of the youth had been “blocked,” according to the 
CCP, by pragmatists, who are now warned that the 
party is “fully prepared to kill all the roadblocking 
tigers.” ° In what sense, then, has Mao’s dictator- 
ship provided liberalism with “a possible field of 
action?” Prof. Levenson should know that philo- 
sophic inquiry needs privacy, and that literature 
and art cannot thrive without freedom of expres- 
sion. And privacy and freedom of expression are 
not possible in Communist China because Mao is 
aware that any bow to liberalism would undermine 
the conformity, rigor, and ubiquitous nature of his 
totalitarian rule. 


When Mr. Schram tells of Mao’s concern for 
individual liberation, we must turn from poetic 
imagery to the sober reality of Mao’s rule. We see 
one man persecuted for saying that “the individ- 
ual’s spare time is his free world,” ° and another 
man attacked for discussing Western liberal con- 
cepts of “personal liberty and freedom of thought, 
speech, press, travel, and others, such as election 
rights and parliamentarianism’””—not one of which 
is tolerated by Mao.’ It is a departure from intel- 
lectual sobriety to say that Mao’s destruction of 
the liberty of conscience, “which above all other 
things ought to be to all men dearest and most 
precious,” * perhaps reflects “a nostalgia for the 
ideal of individual liberation.” 


Writing with characteristic open-mindedness, 
Professor Schapiro does not becloud the technique 
of Communist rule, which, he says, has nothing to 
do with Chinese “tradition.” He suggests that Mao 
is somewhere between Lenin and Stalin—whereas 


4 Demanding that party and nonparty intellectuals must now 


be terrorized in a very sharp “class struggle,” the Peking 
Kwang-ming Jih-pao on May 9, 1966 quoted Mao: “If the meat 
is cut with only a blunt knife, blood will not flow freely.” 
Suicides of terrorized intellectuals are reported in London Sun- 
day Times, July 17, 1966. 

5 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), June 18, 1966. Another un- 
ambiguous threat stated: “Anyone who opposes Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought, now or in the future, will be an arch-enemy of 
the revolution and the people .. .” (Peking, Jen-min Jih-pao, 
July 1, 1966). The “people” are mentioned because Mao, like 
Stalin, is after all a “populist” leader who imposes arbitrary 
and extra-legal restraints on anyone or any group in the name 
of everyone. 

6 Peking Radio Broadcast of May 10, 1966. 

7 Hung Chi (Peking), April 29, 1966. 

8 John Milton, The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 
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Mr. Schram pictures Mao as a combination of 
Lenin and Garibaldi °—and that the Chinese leader 
is committed more to an organizational method for 
establishing one-man rule than to a doctrine. Mr. 
Rejai might consider the last point. I take it to 
mean (1) that when Lenin institutionalized dicta- 
torship, he dealt a severe blow to Marx’s original 
idea of a temporary “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” and to democratic socialism; and (2) that 
this institution provided Stalin and Mao with the 
means to satisfy a deep “lust for personal power” 
(Mr. Schapiro’s phrase). 

By contrast, Mr. Schwartz’s essay lacks a sus- 
tained point of view. Its heavy criticism of my 
stress on the Stalinist heritage in Mao’s policies is 
not balanced by criticism of Mr. Schram’s complete 
silence on this important point. There is no doubt 
in my mind that a realistic grasp of Mao’s policies 
cannot be achieved without viewing them against 
the backdrop of Stalinism, just as a meaningful 
understanding of the Soviet dictator’s policies is 
inconceivable without taking into account the 
Leninist heritage. On the other hand, any attempt 
to view Maoism as yet another manifestation of the 
“Chinese tradition” inevitably leads us into a verbal 
morass in which real policies are completely lost 
sight of. For example, Mr. Schwartz implies that 
Mr. Schram’s obscure formula, “Mao’s ‘Chinese- 
ness’ is not the same thing as his nationalism,” con- 
ceals an important truth. But the only truth which 
emerges is that Mao likes to write classical poetry 
and uses Chinese verbal contractions (which is ir- 
relevant but right), and that the communes were 
“totally” un-Marxist (which is relevant but wrong). 
It is curious that Prof. Schwartz is so uncritical of 
a method which, through excessive emphasis on 
“Chineseness,” leads to an incorrect portrayal of 
important policies. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Schwartz makes one valid 
point: Mao’s contempt for the autonomous intel- 
lectual is even more extreme than was that of Stalin. 
The almost insane purge that is currently sweeping 
the Chinese mainland also indicates that Mao, very 
much like Stalin, will not tolerate, even among his 
closest lieutenants, any lack of zeal in carrying out 
his policies. Published Chinese Communist material 
suggests that Maos anti-professional policy was 
subtly resisted by professionals in the army and the 
party, and that when Mao probed down to the 
source of this resistance, he found it lodged in the 
very organizational structures of the PLA (People’s 
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Liberation Army) and the CCP. Chief of Staff Lo 
Jui-ch’ing disappeared in November 1965, when 
professionalism in the PLA was under sharp attack, 
suggesting that Lo was reluctant to accept the ex- 
treme form of Mao’s anti-professionalism. 


P’eng Chen may have fallen because he did not 
purge his subordinates after they were attacked by 
Mao for resisting the new “cultural revolution.” '° 
Lu Ting-i and Chou Yang may have been removed 
because Mao requires scapegoats for his own pre- 
vious policy of relative relaxation (1959-62) and 
because he now feels that they permitted open 
criticism of his personality cult. Provincial and 
municipal propaganda department secretaries in the 
CCP are now caught up in a heresy-hunt, and each 
party command is probably required to fulfill an 
arbitrarily fixed quota of party victims. That is 
to say, many CCP officials are no doubt being 
“framed.” The similarities between Mao’s present 
purge and those of Stalin are only too striking; 
those who look for the “Chinese ingredient” may 
perhaps find it in the practice of denouncing party 
committee secretaries through the medium of “big- 
character posters,” written with a Chinese brush, 
and prominently displayed on public buildings. . . 


One-man rule provided Stalin with the power 
to demand “socialist realism” in literature and art, 
just as it now provides Mao with the power to insist 
on an even cruder “socialist revolution” in litera- 
ture and art.’ One-man rule enabled Stalin to 
establish a bibliolatry in the name of the CPSU 
Short Course; Mao learned from his Georgian 
mentor how to erect a new bibliolatry in the name 
of the Selected Works. The Chinese leader’s crav- 
ing for adulation is even more demanding than was 
Stalin’s and its influence on foreign and domestic 
policies overwhelming. With due respect to my 
distinguished colleagues, there is nothing “Chinese” 
about proclaiming, as Mao’s lieutenants do, that 
Mao is the one and only “leader” of all truly 
Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries the world over. 

The cult of Mao has now reached heights of 
irrationalism that put even Stalin’s exercises in 


10“Tf Chien Hsien, Peking Jih-pao, and Peking Wan-pao 
were really willing to expose Teng T’o, you still had a little 
initiative at that time, but you did not do so.” (Peking Hung 
Chi, May 15, 1966). “What has the Peking Municipal CCP 
Committee been doing all along? Why have you pretended 
not to have heard anything and done anything, or even clarified 
your stand about the frenzied attacks on the party and socialism 
by your secretaries, department directors, and official organs 
and periodicals?” (Sining Radio Broadcast of May 21, 1966) 

11 Mao’s June 1964 attack on literary workers’ opposition to 
his anti-intellectual cultural policies is cited in Chieh-fang 
Chiin-pao (Peking), June 6, 1966. 
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self-adulation to shame.’ But it was Stalin, not 
Lenin, who showed Mao the way to institutionalize 
—in the period after the revolution—the cult of 
self-idolatry, the distortion of party history, the 
ruthless destruction of small farmers (erroneously 


12 To realize the unprecedented pretentiousness of the Mao 
cult, let us take the matter of the magical quality of Mao’s 
works. The rector of Sian University was accused by the 
Shensi Jih-pao of having called the study of Mao’s works 
“vulgarization” and of having declared: “If man cannot climb 
a pole, and someone else reads him a citation from the Chair- 
man, then he still will not be abe to climb it.” This was de- 
nounced as a hidden attack on Lin Piao’s thesis that the study 
of Mao’s works gives “immediate results.” (Cited in Pravda, 
June 26, 1966). An agricultural researcher stated: “Every 
peanut-pod added by means of my method carries in it the 
quality of Mao Tse-tung’s thoughts.” (Tsinan Radio, July 14, 
1966.) 


depicted as “kulaks” by Stalin in the late 1920’s 
and “landlords” by Mao in the early 1950’s), and 
the ritualistic purge within the party which has 
come almost two decades after the Communist vic- 
tory on the mainland. The parallels are not always 
exact, and, to be sure, Mao has innovated in all 
these matters, but whether the innovations repre- 
sent a continuation or a divergence from Stalinism 
is a point for academic disputation. We may quarrel 
about the precise degree of Mao’s originality in 
applying the ritual of forced confession to CCP 
officials today, but it is an analytical blunder to 
ignore the crucial Stalinist heritage of this 
insensate policy. 


Arthur A. Cohen 


The All-Powerful Thought of Mao 


We applied Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s philo- 
sophical thought, concretely analyzed concrete 
matters, and grasped the main contradiction. As 
a result, we were able to find correct ways of 
solving problems in such complex natural phe- 
nomena as the internal revolution [sic] of 
molecules, thus further developing the theory of 
internal revolution. 


—From statement by Tang Ao-ching, Vice- 
President of Kirin University, quoted in 
Hung Ch’i (Peking), Oct. 1, 1965. 


Cooks in a certain PLA [People’s Liberation 
Army] unit raised high the red banner of the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung . . . and reduced the 
time needed for cooking rice. Thus, their kitchen 
duties required only four hours instead of ten 
hours per day. 


—From an article in Jen-min 
(Peking), April 14, 1965. 


Jih-pao 


CANTON—A delicate operation successfully 
removed the piece of shrapnel that was embedded 
in the skull of the heroic Mai Hsien-te. It was 
the latest of a series of operations performed 
on the Chinese hero who was badly wounded 
in a victorious battle last August against two 
intruding US-built warships of the Chiang Kai- 
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shek gang. . . . The medical staff attending him 
regard the operation as another triumph of 
Marxism-Leninism, of Mao Tse-tung’s thought. 


—From New China News Agency Interna- 
tional Service in English, July 25, 1966. 


The People’s Daily of June 21 carries on page 3 
a summary of a report by Comrade Chang 
Hung-chih [a Taching oilfield worker] to work- 
ers of organs of the Ministry of Petroleum In- 
dustry entitled “Train the revolutionary rank 
and file with Mao Tse-tung’s thought.” He 
said: The key to operating an oilfield efficiently 
is to train workers with Mao Tse-tung’s think- 
ing to give them a high revolutionary character. 
This is the fundamental step in political work. 


—From Radio Peking Domestic Service in 
Mandarin, June 20, 1966. 


Facts prove once again: the best weapon is not 
the airplane nor the gun, not tanks nor atomic 
bombs, but Mao Tse-tung’s thinking. The great- 
est fighting power is courage, death-defying 
spirit, men who are armed with the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung. 


—From editorial in Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), 
Jan. 18, 1966. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following articles offer some further view points and perspectives on 
the nature of the Soviet political system, continuing a discussion launched in the November- 
December 1965 issue of this journal. Among earlier key commentaries referred to below are 


Zbigniew Brzezinski’s “The Soviet Political System—Transformation or Degeneration?” (Jan- 
uary-February 1966) and Michel Tatu’s essay-review, “The Beginning of the End?” (March- 


April 1966). 


A Bureaucracy Under Fire 


n one of the main essays that has appeared in this 
discussion, Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski ob- 
served: 


The Soviet system is now controlled by a bureaucratic 
leadership from top to bottom. In that respect, it is 
unique. Even political systems with highly developed 
and skillful professional bureaucracies, such as _ the 
British, the French, or that of the Catholic Church, 
have reserved some top policy-making and hence power- 
wielding positions) for non-bureaucratic professional 
politicians. 


It is precisely this “unique” Soviet characteristic that 
makes it difficult to draw historical or sociological 
comparisons between the Soviet system and other 
systems or situations that do, after all, have something 


in common with the USSR of 1966. The difficulty of 


Mr. Galli is an Italian journalist and scholar, whose 
books include Storia del Partito Comunista Italiano 


(Milan, Schwarz, 1958). 


By Giorgio Galli 


finding terms of comparison in turn makes the task of 
forecasting the future development of Soviet soicety 
particularly complex. 

Michel Tatu writes in another contribution to the 
discussion, a commentary on Michel Garder’s The 
Death Struggle of the Soviet System: 


It is not a bad idea occasionally to leave the beaten path 
and, even at the risk of oversimplification, to unfold 
a fearless vision of the future. 


Envisioning the future, however, requires as precise 
as possible an idea of what dynamic forces have 
already begun to operate in a particular system. In 
the Soviet situation our knowledge is somewhat 
limited; and while we must try to acquire an under- 
standing of the forces at work, their role as “precep- 
tors of the future” is made difficult by the enormous 
weight of the system’s conservative structures. On the 
latter subject, Garder himself comments that “the most 
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conservative Western bourgeois is a revolutionary 
next to the [Soviet] apparatchik.” With perhaps less 
“oversimplification,” Brzezinski maintains: 


It is doubtful that any organization can long remain 
vital if it is so structured that in its personnel policy 
it becomes, almost unknowingly, inimical to talent and 
hostile to political innovation. 


It is true that the more a political system keeps talent 
out of its structure, the more explosive force against 
the system will accumulate (the observations made by 
Pareto in this regard remain as valid as ever). On the 
other hand, a “unique” bureaucracy may also have 
unique capabilities to endure—that is to say, it may 
be able to maintain a certain system for quite a long 
period of time, despite the illogicality of its adminis- 
tration, and despite a conservatism so extreme that it 
paralyzes not only the political system but the entire 
society. 

In the writer’s opinion, Soviet Russia is nearing 
this stage of paralysis. The recent 23rd CPSU Con- 
gress exposed to public view a political class that is 
standing still. Few leaders addressed the Congress. 
China was barely mentioned. The names of Stalin and 
Khrushchev were not heard at all. Those who were 
instrumental in bringing about the downfall of 
Khrushchev did not even dare to claim credit for it, 
referring to the event in bureaucratic terms as “the 
Central Committee’s decisions of October 1964.” This 
peculiar attitude of silence indicates the extent of 
immobility that has taken hold of the all-powerful 
bureaucracy of the Soviet Union: it has lost not only 
the ability to act, but also the ability to speak. 


till, this enormous static mass dominates the 
scene, suffocating by its sheer weight every 
dynamic trend that makes itself felt in the 
Soviet Union. Among these trends, the one that has 
found most public expression—the intellectuals’ 
attempt to describe the real Russia as against the non- 
existent Russia of the official pamphlets—has so far 
been ruthlessly blocked. Yet such suppression takes its 
toll of the ruling bureaucracy. In order to understand 
this problem let us examine in turn the various 
dynamic forces at work in Soviet society. 

History shows that talent, when shut off from the 
field of politics, often turns to the world of culture. 
Here different forms of talent can find room for expres- 
sion, become polished, unite with one another, expound 
ideas, to the point of evolving into an indirect political 
force. This social process has been a familiar feature 
in closed societies: it operated throughout the Tsarist 
era in Russia and is still characteristic of the Commu- 
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nist regimes in Eastern Europe (consider, for example, 
the Hungarian situation of 1955-56 and that of 
Czechoslovakia today). 

The intelligentsia, a Russian term expressing a 
Russian reality, has always béen a cause of concern 
to Soviet leaders, as reflected in the recurring waves of 
repression launched by Stalin in the early 1930’s, by 
Zhdanov in 1946, by Khrushchev at the beginning of 
1963, and by his successors just before and during the 
23rd Congress. In spite of these repressions, the intel- 
ligentsia retains channels of communication with the 
citizenry and with public opinion, reaching some mil- 
lions of people. In addition to the official magazines, 
there is a system of clandestine circulation. The intel- 
ligentsia also undoubtedly has contacts with university 
student groups, which (especially in Leningrad) 
appear to compose a social faction that exerts anti- 
bureaucratic pressure... Khrushchev was probably not 
bluffing when he remarked three years ago that if the 
“Petofi clubs” (in which Hungarian intellectual dis- 
sent was centered) had been established in the USSR, 
he would have used a firm hand in repressing them. 
Therefore, we can surmise that the totalitarian bureau- 
cracy must make use of a great deal of its static 
strength to subdue the intellectual opposition. 


second dynamic force in the USSR is composed 
of the managers of enterprises, the techno- 
crats. Their enemies are the same totalitarian 
political bureaucrats. Some of the talented people who 
turn their backs on politics because it rewards only 
conformism go into industry or take up a career in 
business. Having developed their capabilities and 
reached a certain managerial level, the technocrats 
find themselves confronted by an enormous and costly 
political bureaucracy which blocks every initiative or 
innovation. This group had a precedent in the “indus- 
trial party” that came into being during the final 
period of Lenin’s life, but the conflict that ensued 
between political and industrial interests was stamped 
out with the launching of the Five-Year Plans, intro- 
ducing Stalin’s “command economy.” Today there is 
no such simple solution, precisely because the cen- 
tralized controlled economy can no longer promote 
the economic development of the USSR. 

Even Stalin—along with Lenin and Trotsky—recog- 
nized that the spread of bureaucracy could pose a 
possible barrier to economic growth in the future. By 
the time Khrushchev had entrenched himself in power, 
the huge bureaucratic structure—embracing millions 
of nonproductive persons receiving payment to make 
production more difficult—had long since become a 
serious burden on the economy. Khrushchev’s eco- 


nomic reforms of the late 1950’s attempted to cope 
with this problem, but they failed—mainly because 
the political bureaucracy hampered their, implementa- 
tion and prevented their success. In the process the 
needs of the business technocracy, today’s “industrial 
party,” were ignored. 


The stronghold of political bureaucracy is, of 
course, the party. Khrushchev’s reform of the party 
structure (nowadays treated as one of his gravest sins) 
was probably, at the end of his parabolic rise, an 
attempt to demobilize the “sanctuaries” from which 
the totalitarian political bureaucracy was firing point 
blank against the economic reforms that he was 
attempting to launch. 


In the post-Khrushchev era, the exigencies of 
economic development at first led the new regime to 
promise a decentralization reform that would increase 
the power of enterprise management; this promise 
was voiced by Kosygin toward the end of 1964 and 
more decidedly in September 1965. Predictably, the 
type of reform proposed was attacked by the Chinese 
Communists as a patent example of the orientation of 
the “post-Khrushchev revisionists” toward capitalism. 
Within the USSR, the political bureaucracy obviously 
rallied its forces to fight back. At the 23rd CPSU Con- 
gress earlier this year Kosygin took a more cautious 
stand, appearing to imitate the Khrushchevian tactic 
of two steps forward and one step backward. Mean- 
while the party bureaucracy repealed the prudent rules 
of the 22nd Congress, which had assured a minimum 
of internal regeneration through a process of rotation 
in party offices. 

Once again, then, the political bureaucracy is open- 
ing fire from its “sanctuaries” against economic re- 
forms. But for this it will pay a high price: disorder 
and stagnation in the Soviet economy, waste, failure to 
make use of new energies and potential, and inability 
to satisfy the growing needs of consumers. How will 
the “industrial party” react against a party bureau- 
cracy that is more conservative than the most conser- 
vative Western bourgeois, in that it blocks and par- 
alyzes the economic development of the USSR? Most 
probably, the industrialists will keep pressing for 
application of the reforms that have been promised for 
the last ten years. We may assume, therefore, that the 
totalitarian bureaucracy will have to employ a great 
deal of its static strength to combat technocratic as 
well as intellectual pressure. 


his same bureaucracy, so lacking in efficiency, 
so set against the intellectuals and the techno- 
crats, must also take into account the grave 
problems of the international Communist movement. 


It must listen (though for the time being it is afraid to 
reply) to the very harsh accusations of the Chinese 
Communist Party. It faces continuing difficulties in 
its relations with the “people’s democracies,” arising 
out of such problems as the “austerity” program in 
Hungary, the increasingly independent attitude of 
Rumania, growing economic difficulties and intellectual 
ferment in Czechoslovakia, the struggle between the 
Gomulka regime and the Church, and the pressure on 
Ulbricht from West Germany. A conservative political 
bureaucracy whose only purpose is to enjoy its privi- 
leges in peace now finds itself continuously forced to 
face the problems of a world that is undergoing a 
process of rapid evolution. 


The situations that have been summarized are rela- 
tively well known. They indicate where dynamic ten- 
dencies against bureaucratic immobilism may gain 
impetus—in the opposition of the intellectuals, in the 
needs of the technocrats, in the difficulties posed by 
mounting Chinese criticism and growing problems in 
the “people’s democracies.” But in addition, the polit- 
ical bureaucracy may find itself facing a storm that 
has received relatively little attention in forecasts. 


At this point I will accept Michel Tatu’s suggestion 
“to leave the beaten path,” and offer some conjectures 
on how the bureaucratic political system might be 
affected by those elements that have brought about a 
great deal of change in the West in the last twenty-five 
years: mass consumption, mass education, mass com- 
munication, leisure time, leisure pursuits, even fash- 
ions. In a broad sense, the political influence of these 
elements has frequently been overlooked in the West, 
except for the superficial interpretation of a certain 
self-styled Marxist group, which maintains that all 
these elements were introduced surreptitiously by the 
capitalist bourgeoisie in order to lead the class con- 
science of the proletarian masses astray. 


ctually, mass consumption and communication, 
use of free time, styles in dancing and sing- 
ing and dress—all these have contributed to 
creating what probably is the first “planetary” type of 
culture in the history of mankind, as the French soci- 
ologist Edgar Morin has defined it in L’esprit du 
temps. New cultural patterns that belong uniquely to 
the second half of the 20th century predominate in all 
of the advanced industrial countries and have pene- 
trated the so-called “Third World.” While they have 
been stopped at the borders of China, they have cer- 
tainly infiltrated the Soviet Union. 


In the USSR millions of young persons below the 
age of 30 attempt to follow, aspire to follow, or at 
least accept the patterns of the “consumer civiliza- 
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THE BATTLE AGAINST 
“DECADENT” WESTERN INFLUENCES 


— Mpoctute, #, aRAWMO, No CWHHKe NoN|n Ha nna. A rae Ke yupexpenne? Pucynon Bopkca EO 


Caption: “Excuse me, apparently | came to a beach by mistake. 
And where is the institution?” (Sign on door reads “Director.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 14, 1966 
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Caption below: Monkeyophony. Upper right: Those who direct 
some of the jazz music in the West pursue only one aim—that 
of arousing in the listeners primitive, animal instincts. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 17, 1966. 
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In the West, the same tendency on the part of 
the younger generation causes reaction and apprehen- 
sion among many of the bourgeoisie, who are still 
attached to the values of the period preceding the 
explosion of “mass civilization.” Yet the Western 


tion.’ 


bourgeoisie is almost revolutionary compared to the 
Soviet political bureaucracy, which purely and simply 
lacks the conceptual elements that might enable it to 
understand what is taking place in the world. 


When the facade of political language used by the 
Soviet bureaucracy is stripped away, it becomes ap- 
parent that its whole view of society is shaped by a few 
narrow preconceptions and entrenched habits. Dog- 
matic notions of the elders; glorification of the “Old 
Bolsheviks”; abuse of history; insistence on “social” 
art; and a moralism that stresses the reward of virtue, 
the punishment of evil, the joy of labor, and the 
wickedness of parasites: these are the elements that 
make up the connecting tissue between the thinking 
and the spoken word of the bureaucracy. While these 
concepts are expressed in terms taken from the scoria 
of Marxist-Leninist revolutionary verbiage, they have 
come to represent the essence of rigid conservatism. 


It is true that many members of the political elite in 
the West have similarly conservative and self-righteous 
convictions. But these people do not aim at molding 
the whole of society in their own image, reducing it to 
the dimension of a “single bureaucracy” (in the sense 
that Brzezinski uses the term). Political leaders in the 
West leave room for the young, the artists, the techno- 
crats, and the rebels. By contrast, the ultra-conserva- 
tive Soviet party bureaucracy clings to patterns that, 
despite their Marxist camouflage, date back to the 
Victorian age, trying to impose them on the exuberant, 
multiform Russian society of today, whose younger 
generation is now in contact with the new mass civili- 
zation, with its pastimes, its dances, its way of life, 
even its negative features. How can this new mass 
impact be offset by the patriarchal patterns and habits 
of a world that has completely disappeared since the 
advent of industrial society ? 


n my opinion, the lazy and superannuated bureau- 

cracy of the Soviet Union’s Communist Party, 

busy as it is in fighting the intellectuals, in 
restraining the technocrats, in warding off the attacks 
of the Chinese Communist Party, in coping with the 
“people’s democracies,” has neither the time nor 
the perspicacity to realize that the society it governs 
is undergoing ineluctable changes; indeed, these 
changes are completely beyond its imagination. More- 
over, by imposing restrictions that have prevented 
up-to-date psychological and sociological research, 


the party has deprived itself of the very instruments 
that could help it to comprehend the evolutionary 
trends now gathering momentum in the society. 

In sum, the Soviet political bureaucracy is “unique,” 
but it is also static. Being “unique,” it may immobi- 
lize Russia for a longer time than any other previous 


political elite has managed. But it is hard to conceive 
of inertia in human affairs. Perhaps the intellectuals 
and technocrats will one day find, among the masses 
set in motion by the impact of the new global civiliza- 
tion, the lever necessary to force the bureaucracy to 
share its power. 


Immobilism and Decay 


ie Politik ist keine exakte Wissenschaft,” 
as Bismarck once reminded the Prussian 
Chamber. In this area, ‘we are in the 
position of having to proceed, not according to any 
fully-established laws, but by the application of his- 
torical experience in a more intuitive way: that is, in 
effect, by analogy. But no analogies from the past can 
be wholly applicable to the Soviet situation. We are, 
after all, in the presence of a modern technological 
economy that is subject to change at a totally different 
sort of tempo, and with qualitatively different effects, 
from those which characterized politically comparable 
societies in the past. Nor are analogies from the pres- 
ent wholly applicable either, since the Soviet political 
structure is critically different from that of economi- 
cally comparable societies. 

Most analyses seem to exaggerate one or the other 
factor. We are all familiar with recent writings about 
Soviet and American development in terms of “conver- 
gence’ —i.e., the view that there is really not much 
difference between the two societies in the first place, 
and that what difference does exist is gradually disap- 
pearing. In its crudest form, this thesis is easy enough 
to reject, but there is a more sophisticated and subtler 
version of it which, in the last analysis, amounts to 
much the same thing. We are told, in effect, that the 
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“essentials” of the two societies are very similar, that 
while there are temporary divergences in “‘inessen- 
tials” —often, admittedly, striking enough in a super- 
ficial way—they are not to be taken much into account 
by serious fellows. 

On the other hand, if we concentrate purely and 
solely on the political, we may find ourselves implying 
that the only significant reality in Russia is the 
“Byzantine” structure of top-level politics. In saying 
this, I naturally do not want to urge anyone to ignore 
this factor. In fact, it is crucial in the sense that, as it 
is the only kind of “politics” that currently exists in 
the USSR, all immediate action must take place under 
its rules—even if the final result should be a trans- 
formation of the whole scene, politics and all. 

One leading scholar has suggested to me the parallel 
of the French Directoire. (He would not be implying 
the automatic succession of a Napoleon—if Napoleon 
had been killed at Arcola, Sieyés might have found a 
soldier more amenable to civilian control.) Still, we at 
least can make some comparison with the third-rate, 
faceless collective leadership, still in the Jacobin tradi- 
tion, which held power in an increasingly nondescript 
society when their betters had driven each other out. 
The differences are equally obvious. 


e need more “essentials” than any such par- 
ticular parallels or analogies would allow us. 
In the Soviet Union, we must note the nature 
of the economy in a physical sense: a comparatively 
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efficient but erratically modernized industrial base, 
supported by an incompetent agriculture, operating in 
a field of modern economic forces and moving, or 
trying to move, at modern economic tempos. We must 
also examine the society, t.e., the human population 
considered under a number of significant aspects: a 
peasantry more or less permanently disgruntled with 
its position and kept in conditions which make no eco- 
nomic sense; peripheral nationalities amounting to a 
large section of the population and continually exhibit- 
ing petty signs of a potentially serious alienation; an 
industrial working class which has erupted here and 
there in strikes and riots; a large technical intelli- 
gentsia, indispensable yet only doubtfully assimilable 
to orthodoxy; a literary and academic “intelligentsia 
of ideas,” largely disaffected from current orthodoxy 
and including or influencing a large student class; the 
ofitserstvo (military officer corps) with its own loyal- 
ties; the managerial khozaistvenniki; the apparat 
(taken in its broadest sense to encompass the entire 
vast political “class”), with its grip on the social 
machinery at every level—a basic political framework 
of highly-organized bureaucracy, strong and experi- 
enced but with little “give,” at present sufficient to 
contain the social and economic forces, but not 
designed to cope with the unexpected; and finally, in 
the sphere of active politics, a few dozen or a few 
hundred people wielding as much social “weight” 
(owing to the leverage of the totalitarian structure) as 
is usual for whole social classes, and operating, as far 
as power and control are concerned, with methods 
comparable only to those used by past despotisms. 

These are simply categories, though it should in- 
stantly be apparent how different their roles and atti- 
tudes are from those of their American or other coun- 
terparts. But the Soviet population has further, uncate- 
gorizable characteristics. In the first place, this is no 
generalized society. It is Russia, with all its idiosyn- 
cratic history, and the Russian periphery, with all its 
aspirations. And secondly, it is a society that has lived 
for fifty years under a regime which, by any standards 
other than its own, is an extraordinary aberration. The 
values and attitudes of the Communist period may not 
have “transformed human nature” as it was hoped 
they would; but they have certainly penetrated. 

Nor is the apparat itself simply a machine for retain- 
ing power. It is a highly traditionalist body with a 
special set of closed ideas, a body no more amenable 
to certain arguments than any other institution of its 
type. How long can Russia afford the deadly drain of 
the collective farm system? But, on the other hand, 
how can the apparat ever be persuaded to abandon it? 

Khrushchev was (as some of us remarked) a typical 
transitional ruler. He saw that there was something 
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badly wrong with the system, and he took measures in 
a whole series of fields to try and find a solution. They 
were dramatic measures, but they were not radical. 
Looking back, I suppose we would now all agree that 
the spectacle was that of a leader grasping at a series 
of “bright ideas” not based on any profound analysis 
of the requirements and incapable, even in principle, 
of effecting a cure. They were symptoms rather than 
treatments. 


The period of fever has been succeeded by one of 
coma, and we now have a moment—perhaps only a 
moment—in which we can take our eyes off the sickbed 
and consider more coolly the possible outcomes. 


o begin with, any student of Soviet affairs must 
have modified considerably any Marxist or 
quasi-Marxist views he may originally have 

entertained about the effects of the economy upon poli- 
tics. Stalin—refusing in this as in so many other things 
to accept the limitations hitherto set by supposed social, 
moral, or other laws—created a political mechanism 
powerful enough to take on and control the economic 
and social forces. Now it is possible for a true autoc- 
racy of this order to carry out basic reforms that are 
unpalatable to the main body of its supporters, its rul- 
ing class—as, for example, had occurred in Tsarist 
Russia with the emancipation of the serfs by Tsar Alex- 
ander II. And if Nicholas II had backed Stolypin’s 
land reforms to the hilt, he might have created a fairly 
modern Russia. In fact, from Peter the Great on, this 
has been the formula for a good deal of Russian 
progress. 

But today the Soviet party and state are led by men 
without either truly autocratic power or overwhelming 
prestige, and even if they recognize the necessity of 
truly radical changes, they are bound not to go beyond 
what is acceptable to the primitive collective mind of 
the apparai as a whole. Thanks to his prestige, Lenin 
could impose his will—though often with some difh- 
culty—against the general party tendency, as at Brest- 
Litovsk or in the adoption of the NEP. Stalin could 
switch policies simply because he was the unchallenged 
autocrat. But it seems unlikely that the regime is any 
longer capable of producing—or at least of sustaining 
—either an accepted leader or a major despot. And 
even if it were to do so, it is doubtful that he would be 
a man who would see the necessity for radical change. 
Shelepin—if he is indeed a man of comparable deter- 
mination and energy, and this remains to be seen—is 
more likely to be so in the style of Nicholas I than of 
Catherine the Great. 

As Professor Brzezinski so effectively shows, the 
present situation is one in which there is a seepage of 


the grey goo of doctrinaire bureaucracy into the top 
political levels, which were hitherto partially exempt. 
If the final crisis of the Communist regime is to begin 
under the present leaders, I would expect it to come 
not as the result of any of their specific policies, but 
rather through unforeseen catastrophes with which 
their methods, and indeed their personalities, are not 
fitted to cope. They will soon have to face, in some 
form or other, a major dislocation which their present 
small-scale economies and conservation measures do 
not go very far to avert. The Soviet economy is in 
principle overextended. It cannot compete with the 
Western alliance in armaments and at the same time 
maintain and continually modernize the increasingly 
complex kind of industry that has now become neces- 
sary. Perhaps Stalin, with his single will and iron 
nerve, could have run an electronic-and-chemical 
economy in the same way that he ran a steel-and-coal 
one, but even that is highly doubtful. No modern-style 
economy has been successfully created without a high 
and reliable incentive system for the educated technical 
proletariat and the technical intelligentsia. How, then, 
can a Russia that is no richer than Western Europe 
have—even in principle—both this and rockets too? 
And, as techniques become more subtilized in every 
field, the problem increases yearly. 


t will be obvious that this whole question must 
bedevil the relations between Soviet ideologists, 
military men, and administrators in various 

fashions, even to the point of shaking the entire struc- 
ture of the state. 

Without elaborating the details of the forces con- 
cerned—and it should be noted that this is even more 
a crisis of ideas than of economics—we can at least see 
that we are faced by an economy and a society whose 
inextinguishable tendencies run counter to the politi- 
cal integument at present hemming them in, thus creat- 
ing the conditions of a classical Marxist prerevolu- 
tionary situation. The current regime has learned one 
lesson from Khrushchev—that random reforms within 
the system have not done any good. But the immobi- 
lisme to which they have instead retreated equally pro- 
vides no solution. It therefore appears inevitable that 
the pressures will continue to build up. The question 
that remains to be answered is whether the political 
integument will be destroyed explosively or will erode 
away gently. 

One possible course of future political evolution 
might be the gradual acceptance by the leadership— 
however reluctantly given—of genuine elections 


within the party and/or the gradual transformation of 
the perfectly adequate constitutional forms of the 
Soviet state into reality. There have at least been sug- 
gestions made lately (for example, at the Armenian 
Party Congress) that voters be given a choice between 
two candidates in elections instead of having to 
approve a single list. Both candidates would still be 
Communists, to be sure, but it would be a beginning. 
There is, however, no present sign of even such prog- 
ress being accepted, though change might conceivably 
seep in through some such loophole. 

On the whole, one does not see the current Jeader- 
ship taking anything like adequate measures in time. 
Nor does one see any sign of potential successors who 
might. Although there have been occasions in the past 
when obsolete political systems have been transformed 
without serious trouble, these instances have been com- 
paratively uncommon. Moreover, such an evolution 
has usually been possible only when plenty of time was 
given for the principles of change to soak into every 
corner of the social mind. In the USSR today, one 
would not expect a great deal of time to be still avail- 
able. Moreover, the blockage to the free spread of 
ideas, especially into the minds of the ruling party, is 
unprecedentedly strong—even though we should per- 
haps not underestimate the degree of erosion even 
there. But the greatest difficulty of all is a simple tech- 
nical point: the machinery Stalin built is organiza- 
tionally effective and ideologically disciplined to the 
extent that it can probably keep the political integu- 
ment in being long past the stage at which other polit- 
ical forms would have failed. And this implies that 
the pressures, when they reach a critical point, will be 
very high indeed. One might, of course, argue from 
this that an explosion, if and when it comes, would 
very likely be violent, but that its very violence might 
destroy all remnants of the present political system so 
quickly as to make the change almost painless. 

Prediction is after all limited to the adumbration of 
certain general possibilities. The ones I have sketched 
here hinge upon an analysis of the USSR as a country 
where the political system is radically and dangerously 
inappropriate to its social and economic dynamics. 
This is a formula for change—change which may be 
sudden and catastrophic, though not necessarily so. 
As M. Tatu says, there are a variety of possibilities, 
and the outcome depends on the accidents of history. 

In the meantime, at least, we can watch the opera- 
tive factors. We should be prepared for surprises over 
the next decade and should not fall into the temptation 
of believing the status quo to be as stable as it may 
appear to the superficial glance. 
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Alternatives for Change 


oth the longevity and the precariousness of 
B the Soviet regime derive from the ideology 
in whose name it governs. In this respect 
Communist totalitarianism differs from Fascist totali- 
tarianism, which rose and fell with the charisma of the 
leader; when the leader’s spectacular failures proved 
the charisma to be spurious, the regime collapsed. By 
contrast, the Soviet regime has survived three succes- 
sions to supreme power, along with the denigration of 
two allegedly charismatic leaders. It has been able to 
do so because it derives its legitimacy from an ostensi- 
bly objective and scientific, indeed, the only objective 
and scientific, theory of man and society. Each time 
the political capital of its leaders was used up, the 
regime could fall back upon its doctrine, which pro- 
vided stability and continuity. The erosion of that 
doctrine heralds the crisis of the regime. 
Marxism as a living political philosophy—that is, as 
a rational guide to political action—has been under- 
mined by two sets of contradictions: contradictions 
with historic reality and contradictions within itself. 
The former proved Marxism to be fallacious in a 
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number of historic instances; the latter proved 
Marxism to be absurd altogether. Marxists could take 
the former failure in stride, even though the cumula- 
tive effect of erroneous predictions was bound to put 
into question the credibility of the doctrine. But 
Marxism as a living political philosophy could not 
survive the revelation of its inner contradictions, and 
therein lies its present crisis. 

Marxism has suffered four major contradictions at 
the hands of historic experience during this century: 
World War I disproved the international solidarity of 
the proletariat; world revolution failed to materialize 
after the war; not only did fascism gain ascendency 
but, when it finally fell, communism failed to replace 
it; and finally, communism proved unable to guide 
internal economic production and distribution, espe- 
cially in agriculture. This succession of disappoint- 
ments undermined, but did not destroy, belief in the 
Marxist philosophy. 


hat did seriously damage the credibility of 
Marxism was Khrushchev’s revelation in 
1956 of Stalin’s past crimes. When Khru- 
shchev exposed Stalin as a bungling and murderous 
imposter, he not only ruined Stalin’s reputation but 
cast doubt on the legitimacy of Soviet rule. A succes- 
sion of Soviet leaders had claimed the right to rule by 
dint of their monopolistic possession of Marxist truth 
and virtue. Yet what was the moral and practical 


value of a principle of political selection, if it allowed 
a figure like Stalin to rule in its name for almost three 
decades? And what assurance was there that the rule 
of Stalin’s successors would be any more “legitimate,” 
in Marxist terms, than was his own? 


Marxists in the Soviet Union and elsewhere had to 
conclude that Marxist legitimacy could not be taken 
for granted and that the claim to it must be subjected 
to rational scrutiny. The a priori identification of the 
supreme Soviet ruler with the monopoly of Marxist 
truth and virtue gave way to examination and chal- 
lenge of the Soviet ruling elite, both at home and 
abroad. 


Abroad, the result has been polycentrism—that is, 
the extension of the question of legitimacy to Stalin’s 
successors and to the Soviet regime as a whole, and, in 
consequence, the reinterpretation of Marxist truth and 
virtue in terms of the particular interests of individual 
Communist movements and governments. Against this 
international disintegration, the Soviet government 
has been helpless. For once it was no longer credited 
with the monopoly of Marxist truth and virtue, its 
intellectual and moral influence became coterminous 
with the power of the Soviet state. The Soviet state 
used that power in 1956 in order to enforce Hungary’s 
conformity. Yet the very extremity of the enforcement 
action put the seal upon the moral bankruptcy of the 
Soviet claim to international legitimacy; Moscow 
won a Pyrrhic victory, which in the nature of things 
could not be achieved more than once. 


Domestically, the Soviet government has been able to 
control, but not to suppress, the challenge arising from 
the disintegration of its legitimacy. It could not have 
suppressed this challenge without falling back upon 
the methods of Stalinism, which its own attacks upon 
Stalinist legitimacy had deprived of moral foundation. 
It has only been able to control the challenge because 
it has had the power to set relatively narrow limits to 
open dissent. 

When a totalitarian regime reaches a stage where it 
can afford neither to suppress dissent altogether nor to 
give it free reign, the tendency of the leadership is to 
fluctuate narrowly between relative permissiveness and 
relative oppression. It is perhaps indicative of philo- 
sophic ethnocentrism and political naiveté that West- 
ern public opinion tends to welcome any relaxation of 
totalitarian controls as the dawn of a liberal day and 
is shocked by each instance of hardening controls. 
Both expectation and shock are ill-founded. What is 
interesting is not that totalitarian rule thus fluctuates, 
but how long it can continue to maintain this uneasy 
truce between control and dissent, and how great is the 
chance that the regime will be forced either to revert to 
Stalinist methods in order to maintain itself, or else to 


destroy itself by submitting to competition for politi- 
cal power. 


hat, then, are the chances for the survival 

of the Soviet regime in the face of these 

difficulties and dilemmas? Four factors 
militate in its favor. 

First, even though the credibility of Marxism and 
the principle of Soviet legitimacy have been seriously 
damaged, the creed is still accepted in a general, vague, 
and unenthusiastic way by large masses of the popula- 
tion. Some Soviet citizens will tell you that they do not 
believe in specific tenets of Marxism and that they are 
unconvinced and even repelled by the government’s 
self-serving use of the doctrine; but they will still 
assert that they are Marxists and they believe in social- 
ism, though a different kind from that practiced by the 
government. Skepticism and even cynicism coexist 
uneasily with a weakened faith that maintains itself 
precariously against reason and empirical evidence. 
This contradictory mood has its parallel in Western 
societies—for example in attitudes towards religion 
and democracy. 


Second, the tendency to cling to the faith is strength- 
ened by the patent absence of a viable alternative. 
Where should those disenchanted with Marxism turn 
for a more meaningful principle of legitimacy? Their 
dissatisfaction has no opportunity to find a new focus 
of allegiance, because there is none. 


Third, even if there were such a focus, the regime’s 
monopoly over the instruments of coercion would make 
a politically relevant transfer of allegiance impossible, 
at least so long as the rulers retain the loyalty of the 
armed forces and of the police. Given this condition, 
a modern government can take a good deal of popular 
dissatisfaction in its stride. What it must guard against 
is allowing discontent to become so deep and wide- 
spread that the military and police forces are them- 
selves infected. 


Fourth, and most important, ideological dissatis- 
faction may lead to grumbling and indifference, but it 
will not lead to political action as long as the govern- 
ment is able to satisfy the basic aspirations of the 
population at large. As long as these aspirations are 
met, it will matter little that segments of the intellectual 
elite are discontented. 


Thus the “end of ideology” in the Soviet Union does 
not necessarily mean the end of the regime. As long as 
all or even some of these four factors operate, the 
Soviet regime has a chance of surviving the erosion of 
the Marxist principle of legitimacy. Again, Western 
experience bears out this analysis. 
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n the other side of the coin, with the ideological 
basis of its legitimacy destroyed, the Soviet 
regime is exposed to three basic threatening 

possibilities. 

First, persistent and spectacular failures at home 
and abroad, for which an elite of uninspiring techni- 
cians would be held responsible, could lead to the rise 
of a new Caesarism, civilian or military, which might 
base its rule on the charisma of a single leader, com- 
bined with promises of economic and social improve- 
ments in the name of socialism, and with appeals for 
the patriotic defense and promotion of Russia’s inter- 
ests. 

Second, it is conceivable that social and economic 
interests might become diversified and crystallized as 
a consequence of decentralization. These interests 
might press for a direct and institutionalized part in 
the process of policy formation, competing for politi- 
cal power within the general ideological and institu- 
tional framework of the Soviet regime. The result 
would be a pluralistic system, in which various fac- 
tions would operate in the name of Marxism. The dif- 
ferences among them would not be ideological but 


pragmatic. The American party system offers an 
analogy for such a development. Yet there would be a 
significant difference, in that such a pluralism would 
still be contained and limited through institutionalized 
totalitarianism, whereas American pluralism is kept 
within bounds by spontaneous conformism. 

Thirdly, it is possible that the stresses arising under 
either of the preceding alternatives would cause such a 
degree of social, political, and moral disintegration 
that it could not be handled within the institutional 
framework of the regime. What has happened else- 
where in Asia, Africa and Latin America might then 
happen in the Soviet Union: the army—as the best 
organized, disciplined, and effective social force, with 
a claim to legitimacy deriving from its past vital 
services to the state—might take over the reins of 
government. 

There is no rational basis for speculating as to which 
of these alternative developments is most likely to ma- 
terialize. The responsible observer must content him- 
self with being aware of the alternatives and watching 
for empirical evidence which indicates a trend in one 
direction or another. 


THE NEAR EAST 


Moscow and Socialism 


in Keypt 


By Jaan Pennar 


arm greetings to the people of the United Arab 
Republic, who are building an independent, national, 
democratic state and are struggling for the socialist 
development of their country! May the friendship and 
cooperation between the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the United Arab Republic develop and grew stronger! 1 


Such was the wording of one of the slogans 
approved by the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party for this year’s traditional May 
Day celebrations in Moscow’s Red Square. It was 
significant because on this occasion only the United 
Arab Republic, of all the non-Communist countries, 
was singled out as a nation “struggling for . . . 
socialist development”—a distinction which it had 
shared with Algeria in last year’s May Day slogans, 
prior to the ouster of Ben Bella’s left-leaning Al- 
gerian regime by a military coup d’état. Since then, 
Algeria and other socialist-oriented Asian and Afri- 
can countries have been referred to by Moscow as 


1 Pravda (Moscow), April 17, 1966. 
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merely struggling for “social progress,” placing 
them a step behind the UAR in the Kremlin’s es- 
timate of their advance towards eventual Marxism. 

The important place occupied by the UAR in 
Soviet international strategic calculations had al- 
ready been reemphasized by Anastas Mikoyan, then 
President of the USSR, in the following statement 
made during the visit of UAR President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser to the Soviet Union in August 1965: 


The experience of the UAR [and] a number of other 
independent African and Asian countries, [which] in 
short historical periods established radical social-eco- 
nomic reforms, is attractive to those nations not as yet 
freed from the grip of neocolonialism. It shows [them] 
how they can achieve not only formal but real inde- 
pendence.? 


Barely more than a decade ago, however, the 
Kremlin had held a completely different view of the 
Egyptian revolution. The attitude adopted by Mos- 
cow toward the infant Egyptian military regime was 


2 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1965. One result of Nasser’s visit was UAR 
support of Soviet participation in the Second Afro-Asian Con- 
ference, scheduled to meet in Algeria in November 1965. The 
conference, however, never took place, mainly because of 
Chinese Communist objections to the inclusion of the USSR. 
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even more unfriendly than the attitude it had taken 
toward the preceding Wafd government which the 
military leaders ousted. In 1954, a leading Soviet 
Egyptian expert, L. N. Vatolina, characterized the 
new Egyptian government as “madly reactionary, 
terrorist, anti-democratic [and] demagogic.” ° 

It was largely due to practical considerations of 
international diplomacy that the Soviet Union in 
1955 completely reappraised its stand toward the 
Egyptian revolutionary regime. Since that time, the 
Soviet Union has cultivated friendly relations with 
Nasser and his fellow officers, and more recently— 
roughly since the early 1960’s—Soviet theoreticians 
have been engaged in trying to fit socialist-oriented 
measures of internal reform in Egypt into a Marxist 
mold. It is the purpose of this article to review the 
measures adopted by the UAR, and to determine 
what relation, if any, they bear to the Soviet 
example. 


The Egyptian Communists 


As a doctrine, communism is not new to Egypt. 
The Egyptian Communist Party was established in 
1919. Its early membership, however, came mainly 
from racial minorities—the Greeks, Jews and Ar- 
menians—and even the native Egyptians among 
its adherents came from another minority group— 
the Coptic intelligentsia. As a result, the party was 
out of touch with the bulk of the Egyptian popu- 
lation; it was more like a club for intellectuals, 
isolated from the people. During the years 1925-30, 
moreover, it was the target of government repres- 
sion, and by the end of that period—coinciding, 
incidentally, with Stalin’s enunciation of the doc- 
trine of “socialism in one country”—it had virtu- 
ally been liquidated. It should also be noted that 
the party, in its early years, concentrated its atten- 
tion on propagating class struggle rather than na- 
tional liberation, thus neglecting a cause which 
would have been far more likely to fire the imagina- 
tion of the mass of Egyptians. 

It was not until 1940 that the Communists again 
became active in Egyptian politics, this time as the 
left wing of the Wafd Party, within whose ranks they 
remained until 1948. In the latter year, however, 
internal dissension caused them to split into several 
factions which remained at odds until 1954, when 
they regrouped to form their own political organiza- 


3 Quoted in Walter Z. Laqueur, The Soviet Union and the 
Middle East, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1959, p. 262. 
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tion, the United Communist Party. In 1956 a party 
central committee was elected, the first to function 
since 1924. The party, however, remained com- 
posed largely of middle-class intellectuals. The 
trade-union movement in Egypt, about 400,000 
strong in 1957, did not regard itself as proletarian 
since the average Egyptian industrial worker en- 
joyed many more privileges than the less fortunate 
fellah in the rural areas. As a consequence, the 
Communist Party continued to lack a mass base, 
although it had already abandoned its earlier empha- 
sis on class struggle in favor of a line placing greater 
stress on the struggle for national liberation. 

During 1959 and 1960, many hundreds of Egyp- 
tian Communists were imprisoned by Nasser’s gov- 
ernment. It has been suggested that this was an act 
of retaliation not so much against Communist activ- 
ity in Egypt, which was largely ineffectual, as 
against Communist activities elsewhere in the Arab 
world.* There was an outcry of protest from Mos- 
cow at the time, and Khrushchev and Nasser traded 
accusations. It was Peking, however, which pro- 
vided Khaled Bakdash, the dean of Arab Commu- 
nists and General Secretary of the Syrian Commu- 
nist Party, with a forum for a tirade against the 
Nasser regime. In the Chinese capital for the cele- 
bration of the 10th anniversary of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Bakdash delivered a speech (Septem- 
ber 28, 1959) in which he denounced Nasser’s gov- 
ernment as a “terroristic, dictatorial regime which 
applies fascist tactics against all democratic na- 
tional forces.” Radio Peking broadcasted the speech 
to Arab audiences, while Moscow neither broad- 
casted it nor reported it in the press.° 


he jailed Egyptian Communists, numbering 
about 600, were released from prison shortly before 
Khrushchev’s May 1964 visit to Egypt. This figure 
represents the hard core of the Egyptian Communist 
Party and has been cited as such in Soviet publica- 
tions. The subsequent gradual modification of the 
government’s attitude prompted a significant shift 
in the party’s tactics in March 1965, when it for- 
mally disbanded and switched to united front tac- 
tics of pushing its members into President Nasser’s 
Arab Socialist Union. Commenting on the “left- 


* Peter Mansfield, Nasser’s Egypt, Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1965, p. 93. 
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ward shift” in UAR policies at the end of 1965, 
Georgy Mirsky, a leading Soviet authority on the 
Arab world, wrote: 


All Communists have been released from jail, and in- 
structions have been issued to find them jobs. Many of 
them have found employment in the civil service, others 
are working on newspapers. Books by Communists and 
Marxist classics are now on sale. A new progressive 
magazine Al-Talia (Vanguard) is being published. The 
influential Akhbar el-Yom newspaper has been taken 
over from its founders, the Amin brothers, known for 
their reactionary views.’ 


Mirsky also noted that former Prime Minister Ali 
Sabri and Khaled Mohieddin, a cousin of the pres- 
ent Premier, both regarded (according to Mirsky) 
as the most leftist-oriented among the leaders of the 
Free Officers group, were to help President Nasser 
in reconstructing the Arab Socialist Union with the 
purpose of “creating within the Arab Socialist Un- 
ion a vanguard Party, the political core of the 
Union.” * Khaled Mohieddin, incidentally, had been 
appointed chairman of the board of Al-Akhbar, one 
of Cairo’s three main newspapers, in 1964, but was 
relieved from this post in October 1965.° He never- 
theless remains active in Egyptian politics and went 
to Havana early in 1966 as a delegate to the Com- 
munist-sponsored Tricontinental Solidarity Con- 
gress. A similar congress is scheduled to be held in 
Cairo in 1968 at the invitation of President Nasser.*° 

The troubles of the Egyptian Communists, how- 
ever, are not over. Early in 1966, fourteen members 
of a Chinese-oriented “Arab Communist Party,” 
led by Mustafa Agha, were brought to trial in Cairo 
on charges of plotting to overthrow the regime and 
set up an Egyptian “people’s republic.” The trial 
was held in camera, reportedly because members of 
the Chinese Communist Embassy in Cairo were im- 
plicated.** The Soviets quickly dissociated them- 
selves from Mustafa Agha’s radical Communist 
grouping, calling Agha himself a “counterfeiter” 
and a “political adventurer with shady contacts.” * 

The recent history of the Egyptian Communist 
movement would thus seem to indicate that its ad- 
herents are not necessarily in full agreement on the 
present united front approach. These tactics were, 
in fact, proscribed in December 1964 at a meeting 


7™“United Arab Republic: New Stage,” New Times (Mos- 
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of Arab Communist representatives in Vienna, in 
which Khaled Bakdash was a leading participant. 
Setting forth his views on this issue in a later article 
in The World Marxist Review, Bakdash maintained 
that while Communists recognize the role of revolu- 
tionary forces advocating socialism and call for 
unity among all these forces, “this unity cannot be 
based on the disbandment of Communist parties or 
their being dissolved in other parties.” * 

For his part, President Nasser has denied giving 
the Communists too important a role to play under 
his regime, especially in the press. “We are not 
handing over the press to the Communists,” he was 
reported to have told a secret session of the Egyp- 
tian National Assembly early in 1965. His gov- 
ernment, he added, has never been afraid of the 
Communists because their number was never sig- 
nificant.** 


Moscow’s Egyptian Policy 


If Nasser views the Egyptian Communists as an 
insignificant threat, so has Moscow tended to regard 
them as too few and ineffectual to be a useful tool of 
Soviet interests. For this reason, Soviet theoreti- 
cians concerned with the Middle East instead began 
focusing their attention on Egypt’s revolutionary 
officers and the socialist ideas toward which they 
seemed to be leaning. At first, however, ideological 
considerations took a back seat to practical foreign 
policy objectives in Moscow’s attitude toward the 
Nasser regime. Thus, in a 1957 interview with Has- 
sanein Heikal, editor-in-chief of Al-Ahram, Khru- 
shchev stressed Soviet sympathy and support for 
Egypt’s “national liberation movement” in the gen- 
eral context of the developing countries’ efforts to 
achieve full economic as well as political indepen- 
dence, but had little to say about the question of 
internal socialist development.’ The same theme 
was again dominant on the occasion of President 
Nasser’s visit to the USSR in 1958.*° 

The practical rather than ideological emphasis 
in Moscow’s policy towards Nasser was also evident 
in Soviet reactions to anti-Communist manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Thus, a Pravda article commenting 
on statements by Hassanein Heikal to the effect that 
communism as an ideology was not suited to condi- 
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tions in the Arab world placed major stress on the 
need for unity in the national liberation struggle: 


How can there be talk of the national unity of an Arab 
state fighting for independence if the party of the work- 
ing class—the most steadfast and consistent fighter 
against imperialism—is excluded from this unity. How 
can the tasks of the national liberation revolution be 
solved if the working class and working peasantry re- 
main outside the pale? It is clear to all that unless the 
working masses are mobilized through their parties to 
carry out the national liberation revolution, this revolu- 
tion runs the danger of becoming merely a revival of the 
old colonialist order under a new guise.!7 


Speaking at the 21st Party Congress in Moscow 
less than a month earlier, Khrushchev had made 
much the same point, adding: “We do not conceal 
the fact that we and some of the leaders of the 
United Arab Republic have divergent views in the 
sphere of ideology.” ** 

Two years later, in July 1961, President Nasser’s 
initiation of extensive social and economic reforms 
aroused new Soviet interest in Egyptian internal 
developments. Soviet comment on the reforms 
was expressed by two young specialists on the 
Middle East, R. Avakov and Georgy Mirsky, who 
hailed them as a step forward but felt that they re- 
mained within the framework of state capitalism: 


Indisputably, these [nationalization] measures do not 
in themselves transcend the framework of state capital- 
ism. The social base of the regime remains narrow, 
and the popular masses, as before, are not allowed to 
participate in deciding the country’s fate. Nevertheless, 
this narrow base is not a base of bourgeois or, even less, 
of feudal rule.19 


Soviet interest was further heightened in March 
1964 when the Nasser regime promulgated a con- 
stitutional declaration making all nationalized en- 
terprises the property of the people and affirming 
that the UAR was building socialism. This action 
and the Cairo government’s simultaneous release of 
Egyptian Communists from prison were duly wel- 
comed by Soviet commentators as “progressive” 
steps.’ Shortly thereafter, Khrushchev paid his 
much-publicized visit to Egypt. Mercurial as usual, 
he generally overstated the case for Arab unity, yet 


17 [bid., Feb. 19, 1959. 

18 [bid., Jan. 28, 1959. 

190 klassovoy strukture v_ slaborazvitykh stranakh,” 
Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, No. 4, 
1962, pp. 68-82, cited in The Third World in Soviet Perspective 
—Studies by Soviet Writers on the Developing Areas, edited 
by Thomas Perry Thornton, Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. 

20“The Neo-Colonial Course of the Imperialists and the 
Creation of Tension Spots,” Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunaro- 
dnye otnosheniia No. 7, 1964, p. 71. 
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on one occasion publicly admonished his hosts for 
construing this unity in narrow nationalistic fashion 
rather than in terms of working-class solidarity. He 
apparently also overstepped his authority in grant- 
ing a loan of $277 million (252 million rubles) to 
the UAR and bestowing the order of “Hero of the 
Soviet Union” on President Nasser.” In one of his 
speeches, the Soviet leader pointedly credited Arab 
socialism with the gains the UAR had accomplished. 
“We Communists,” he said, “are aware of what you 
have achieved and share your happiness as you 
follow the path of socialism.” ** 


t this point, it may be useful to review Soviet 
economic assistance to the UAR. Khrushchev’s 
Egyptian visit was timed to coincide with the com- 
pletion of the first stage of the Soviet-supported 
Aswan Dam project, and the new loan extended by 
the Soviet leader during his stay further expanded 
Soviet aid over and above the construction of the 
dam and other earlier commitments. Altogether, 
between July 1954 and December 1964, the Soviet 
Union extended to the Nasser government a total 
of $833 million worth of aid in both loans and out- 
right grants (as compared with US aid amounting 
to $907 million).** There has likewise been a sub- 
stantial increase in Soviet-Egyptian trade in recent 
years, the annual trade volume for 1965 showing a 
rise of approximately 80 percent over the level of 
1962.** 

In a radio and television speech following his re- 
turn from Cairo, Khrushchev felt impelled to defend 
his extension of Soviet aid commitments to the UAR 
on the ground that they would solidify Soviet-Arab 
“brotherhood”: 


Each of us well understands the meaning of the expres- 
sion, ‘Better to have a hundred friends than a hundred 
rubles.” The assistance we are giving to the peoples 
of the developing countries will be repaid a hundredfold. 
It will be the strongest cement for the brotherhood of 
the Soviet people and other peoples, in this case, the 
Soviet people and the people of the United Arab 
Republic.25 


Other Soviet spokesmen have justified Soviet aid- 
and-trade policies in the “third world” in more con- 


21 Cf. Uri Ra’anan, “Moscow and the Third World,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, January-February, 1965. 

22 The New York Times, May 12, 1964. 

23 Milton Kovner, “Soviet Trade and Aid,” Current History, 
October 1965, p. 232. 

24 Izvestia (Moscow), Dec. 9, 1965. 

25 Pravda and Izvestia, May 28, 1964. 


crete and less emotional terms. For example, a 
Soviet economist observed: 


With the help of the socialist countries, the developing 
countries are implementing planned programs of na- 
tional revival and are speeding up the tempo of eco- 
nomic and social progress, thus preparing the basis for 
a gradual transition to a path which is free of capitalist 
exploitation.2® 


Interestingly enough, an Egyptian Marxist living 
in exile in Paris has expressed a contrary view of 
Soviet-bloc aid to Nasser, arguing that it “only pro- 
longs the existence of a regime which is incapable 
of bringing about the objective conditions for a 
socialist path of development.” 


Changing Soviet Theoretical View 


Whatever doubts Egyptian Communists might 
have had, Soviet theoreticians during 1964 inclined 
more and more toward the view that the UAR was 
headed in the right direction—1.e., towards eventual 
socialism. Writing in Kommunist (June 1964), 
I. Belyaev and V. Cheprakov argued that the char- 
acter of the reforms instituted in the UAR pointed 
to the conclusion that the country was on a road of 
non-capitalist development—“not a third road, a 
cross between capitalism and socialism as the West- 
ern press is attempting to describe it today, but a 
road leading to socialism.” Participants in a late 
1964 Moscow symposium on political and social 
trends in developing countries generally took a 
similar view. As one of them put it, 


The reforms now being carried out in the UAR are 
radically changing the social face of the country. The 
laws on nationalization and cooperation are objectively 
undermining the foundations of private ownership and 
preparing conditions for the liquidation of capitalist 
relations.28 


Writing in early 1965, Georgy Mirsky voiced the 
opinion that developments in the UAR during 1964 
had been keynoted by “the introduction of more 
profound social reforms as part of a new stage of the 
national democratic revolution.” *® These reforms, 
he added, not only assured a higher rate of economic 
growth but also eliminated “the social base of neo- 


26 EF. Utkin, “The Economy of the Developing Countries,” 
Planovoye khozyaistvo No. 6, June 1965, p. 81. 

27 Hassan Riad, L’Egypte Nasserienne, Paris, 1964, p. 225. 

28 Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, No. 6, 
1964, p. 75. - 

29 G. Mirsky, “Basic Trends in the Arab World,” New Times, 
Feb. 10, 1965, p. 3. 


colonialism,” thus living up to the thesis of the 
“non-capitalist development of the national demo- 
cratic revolution” enunciated at the 1960 Moscow 
conference of 81 Communist parties. In other words, 
Soviet theorists have fitted the UAR’s military lead- 
ers into their concept of “patriotic revolutionary 
democrats.” 

More recently, Karen Brutens, a leading Soviet 
authority on the developing countries, wrote that 
the example and influence of the world socialist 
system and the socialist countries’ all-out assistance 
to developing nations are playing a vital role in the 
present “epoch of transition from capitalism to 
socialism on a world scale.” More specifically, she 
pointed out—apparently with the UAR in mind— 
that the Communist bloc has helped “revolutionary 
democrats” in developing countries, representing 
the viewpoint of “patriotic intellectuals and demo- 
cratic army circles,” to assume a non-capitalist posi- 
tion. The pattern of development does not neces- 
sarily follow that of the Communist bloc, she added, 
but “Lenin repeatedly emphasized that the op- 
pressed nations would contribute something of their 
own to different forms of democracy, different forms 
of transition to socialism.” *° 

It is significant that the role of the military has 
been receiving increased attention in Soviet theo- 
retical discussions concerning developments in the 
emerging nations. Thus, a recent article by G. Mir- 
sky and T. Pokatayeva pointed out: 


The question of the place of the military intelligentsia— 
the officers—until now almost neglected in Soviet litera- 
ture, deserves special study. This military intelligentsia 
often plays an independent political role and represents 
a force apart in all countries of the “third world,” a 
force whose significance is ever increasing.?1 


The thought that the authors evidently meant to 
convey was that in countries where Marxist parties 
are not strong or influential enough to be effective 
instruments, the only channel for spreading socialist 
ideology is the revolutionary intelligentsia—in the 
case of the UAR, the military officer corps. 

Soviet theorists admit that the Free Officers or- 
ganization, when it first assumed power in Egypt, 
had only hazy ideas of the aims of the revolution. 
They view the subsequent course of the revolution, 
however, as “progressive” and—in the words of 
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K. Ivanov—as confirming “the Marxist thesis that 
armies formed by the exploiters and colonialists for 
suppressing a people can, in certain circumstances, 
become the core of patriotic resistance.” Today, 
Ivanov notes, “the army revolutionary councils in 
the UAR and Burma are tackling the difficult task of 
organizing progressive political parties.” *? Ivanov 
no doubt had reference to the same development 
noted by Mirsky in his earlier-cited article—i.e., 
the projected establishment within the Arab Social- 
ist Union of a “vanguard party” sparked by the 
leftist-oriented Free Officers.** 


Reservations and Obstacles 


While confident that the UAR is moving along a 
“progressive” non-capitalist path, Soviet theorists 
are careful to recognize a distinction between the 
ideology of the UAR leadership and Soviet-style 
socialism, as well as the existence of certain obsta- 
cles to further socialist development. On the first 
point, V. Tyagunenko cautions: 


When we speak of the socialist concepts that are spread- 
ing in liberated countries, we mean, of course, not the 
Marxist-Leninist scientific brand of socialism, but the 
doctrines of representatives of non-proletarian ele- 
ments.°4 


On the second point, E. Primakov pointed out in 
a Pravda article (Nov. 25, 1965) that it would be 
hard to expect a country like the UAR to break 
away easily from its long-established economic ties 
and relations and to overcome its economic back- 
wardness without difficulties and mistakes. He 
added, however: 


The main thing today is not the fact that these difficul- 
ties and mistakes have been discovered, but that the UAR 
is not giving up its firmly-chosen socialist path. 


The theorists acknowledge the presence of other 
problems as well. One sore point is the UAR lead- 
ership’s cherished slogan of Arab unity, which—as 
Khrushchev complained during his Egyptian tour— 
seems to place exclusive stress on nationalism. This 
question, however, appears to have been resolved, 
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at least for the time being, by construing the con- 
cept to mean unity based on a non-capitalist path 
leading to eventual socialism.** The existence in 
the UAR of a civil-servant corps composed in its 
upper levels of members of the old privileged social 
classes is regarded as another major obstacle to 
further socialist development.*® 


Finally, there is the problem of Islam. Tyagu- 
nenko argues, rather ingeniously, that religion can 
help to unite the popular masses since certain social 
demands can take on a religious aspect, and that 
therefore “the proclamation of Islam as the state 
religion of the UAR does not, at the present stage, 
hinder the development of the country along the 
non-capitalist path.” *’ Other Soviet specialists, 
however, take a more pessimistic view. In a book 
published in 1965 under the auspices of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, for example, L. I. Klimovich 
assailed the teachings of Islam as fundamentally 
opposed to social progress: 


The Koran lowers the dignity of man, his mind, his 
nobility, his creative forces, which are boundless in their 
capacity for development. No matter how he tries, man 
cannot create anything worthwhile on the basis of the 
Koran. The Koran depicts life and human pursuits as 
illusory and vain.38 


Arab vs. Soviet Socialism 


Despite these problems, Soviet policy towards the 
UAR and the theoretical line advanced to justify 
it continue to view the Nasser regime as led by 
“revolutionary democrats” moving in the direction 
of socialism. The 23rd Congress of the CPSU, held 
last March, brought forth no new theoretical formu- 
lations affecting this line or the national liberation 
movement in general, and Premier Kosygin’s sub- 
sequent visit to the UAR in May merely reaffirmed 
Moscow’s intent to pursue friendly collaboration 
with Nasser. Soviet-UAR relations, Kosygin de- 
clared during his visit, have gone beyond the frame- 
work of peaceful coexistence to “a new type imbued 
with the spirit of mutual trust and based on wide- 
spread cooperation in all fields.” *° 

The Soviet attempt to fit the developments of the 
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UAR’s revolution into a Marxist—or at least a 
Marxist-oriented—mold poses the question of just 
where so-called “Arab socialism” stands in relation 
to Soviet-style communism. For the most part, 
Western scholarship has been disinclined to view 
“socialist” developments in the UAR as Soviet- 
oriented. George Lenczowski holds that Arab social- 
ism does not follow any old-fashioned, rigid theories 
and aims primarily at expanding the base of na- 
tional wealth rather than at its redistribution.*° 
William E. Griffith takes the view that Arab social- 
ism has stripped communism of most of its gospel 
and substituted a much more effective ideology of 
its own.** Some other scholars see in Nasser’s social- 
ism strong elements of Titoism.*? 


President Nasser himself, while admitting to hav- 
ing studied Marxism “with sympathy” in his youth, 
has been quite explicit in stating his own differences 
with communism. He has indicated, in the first 
place, that as a good Muslim he could not accept 
Communist atheism; and, in the second place, that 
he rejected communism because it meant a certain 
degree of control from Moscow. To these two objec- 
tions Nasser added a third in a December 1961 
speech in which he stated that “we do not accept the 
dictatorship of the proletariat . . . because this 
also means the domination of a small group.” * 
He has since reaffirmed these differences in a speech 
before the UAR National Assembly in February 
1965,“ 
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Arab socialism, according to Nasser, is scientific, 
but at the same time non-Marxist, non-atheistic, and 
non-materialistic. As he put it in 1964: 


Everyone must employ scientific methods ... if we 
want true socialism, pure and successful, it must follow 
scientific lines. The opposite of the scientific method 
is anarchy. Therefore, our socialism is scientific social- 
ism. . . . It is [however] not at all a materialistic so- 
cialism. We have not said that our socialism is Marxist; 
we have not said that we are atheistic. . . .45 


It is quite evident from this statement that the 
“scientific socialism” of Nasser differs considerably 
from “scientific socialism” as defined in Marxist- 
Leninist terms. Nevertheless, in an interview pub- 
lished in Pravda early this year (February 6), the 
UAR leader declared categorically that “we are now 
in a transitional stage from capitalism to socialism,” 
and that there would be no turning away from this 
path, which is laid down in the Charter of the UAR. 
At the same time, it should be noted that the Char- 
ter states that “real solutions to the problems of one 
people cannot be imported from the experiences of 
another,” and that “social freedom, namely social- 
ism, does not mean observing rigid theories which 
have not arisen out of the nature of national experi- 
ence.. ~~ 

Thus, while there is no denying that Soviet influ- 
ence in the UAR is considerable, both ideologically 
and in terms of economic and military assistance, 
President Nasser has been able to steer an inde- 
pendent course and seems determined to continue 
doing so in the future. Nasser and his colleagues 
have repeatedly asserted that they have no wish to 
replace one form of imperialism (capitalist) with 
another (Communist). Their concept of Arab so- 
cialism, as the preceding discussion indicates, is all 
their own and likely to remain so, barring events 
beyond their control. 


45 Al-Ahram, Nov. 13, 1964. 
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HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 


Ten Years That 


Shook the World: I 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the aftermath of the dramatic events that rocked the Communist world 
in 1956, it became clear that the international Communist movement was undergoing a crisis 
of major proportions. Yet not even the most gifted of prophets could then have foreseen 
the enormity and complexity of the developments that have taken place in the decade since, vi- 
tally altering the power relations within the Communist movement and the complexion of 
communism itself. The articles below, though they range in focus from broad to narrow as- 
pects of the current scene, all deal with phenomena that in some degree are an outgrowth of 
the 1956 upheaval. Mr. Devlin gives us a kaleidoscopic view of the shifting currents within 
communism in various parts of the globe, pleading the need for new comparative methods of 
analysis and study on the part of non-Communist observers. Mr. Croan broadly reviews the 
dynamic changes going on in Eastern Europe, stressing the resurgence of traditional diversity 
in the area and the emergence of new relationships with Moscow. Mr. Bromke’s discussion is 
confined to a single aspect of the Polish scene, the recent debate between advocates of “real- 
ism” and champions of a romantic nationalist view of Poland’s history—a debate which on 
either side underscores the ideological bankruptcy of the 1956-born Gomulka regime, Fur- 
ther articles in the November-December issue will continue to assess the effects of this crucial 
decade of Communist development. 


A Movement Transformed: 


Some Consequences and Lessons 


By Kevin Devlin 


en years ago the centralized (and fundamen- 
tally anachronistic) world system which Stalin 
bequeathed to international communism was under- 
going its first major crisis: a profound crisis of 
authority, the full significance of which was at the 
time largely lost as much upon Communists them- 
selves as upon non-Communist observers. Succes- 
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sive tremors shook that precariously monolithic 
structure—Khrushchev’s fateful demolition of the 
Stalin myth, and the Soviet endorsement of differ- 
ent roads to socialism at the 20th CPSU Congress; 
the Poznan riots and the “Polish October”; the 
Soviet repression of the Hungarian revolution, 
accompanied by Chinese intervention and followed 


by the defection of thousands of disillusioned 
Western Communists; the collapse of the first 
Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement. 

By the fall of 1957 the crisis seemed to have 
passed. The solidarity of the ruling parties, under 
Soviet leadership, was apparently confirmed by the 
joint declaration issued after the November confer- 
ence in Moscow;' the Gomulka regime was begin- 
ning to whittle down the liberties won in October, 
and in East Germany the revisionist Harich had 
been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment; in the 
West, Communist leaders had recovered from the 
wave of “Hungarian” defections, and were again 
proclaiming their loyality to the Fatherland of All 
Toilers. There were obvious reasons for this recov- 
ery. Despite the successive shocks of 1956, the 
habit of disciplined solidarity and of acceptance of 
Soviet directives was still strong, and the polarizing 
influence of the Cold War also helped to tighten 
the ranks. Moreover, while differences had already 
arisen between the Russians and the Chinese on 
certain ideological issues, the Sino-Soviet conflict 
had not yet developed to provide an alternative 
center of leadership and influence for the smaller 
parties. Finally, the leaders of these minor parties 
had not grasped the significance of the changes 
that had taken place in the international movement, 
and of the further radical changes that had become 
inevitable. 

However, even if actors and onlookers failed to 
realize it, the crisis of 1956-57 had laid bare some 
of the fundamental ideological and organizational 
contradictions on which the Stalinist world system 
was based; and, when the crisis passed, the old 
order in its classical form had also passed—although 
a semblance of it would persist for some years, giv- 
ing way only gradually to a new and still developing 
structure of inter-party relationships. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict has been the central 
feature of this decade of divergence; and it has also 
been the most important single factor in the process 
of differentiation and polycentric development 


1 Only six years later did the Chinese reveal the controversy 
and compromises that lay behind the “unanimous” Declaration 
of 1957. See “The Origin and Development of the Differences 
Between the Leadership of the CPSU and Ourselves,” People’s 
Daily/Red Flag, Peking, Sept. 6, 1963. 


On leave of absence from Radio Free Europe, 
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Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia Univer- 
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Communist activities in the non-Communist world. 


which is still transforming the Communist world. 
The death of Stalin was followed by the gradual 
emergence of sectional interests and the concomi- 
tant loosening of organizational and doctrinal 
bonds, but from 1963 on the open Chinese chal- 
lenge to Soviet hegemony accelerated these changes. 
Led by the Rumanian party inside the bloc and the 
Italian party outside it, even parties classified as 
““pbro-Soviet” began to respond to local problems 
and opportunities as never before, ready on occa- 
sion to put their own interests before the demands 
of proletarian internationalism as interpreted by 
the Kremlin. The outcome of the Moscow “con- 
sultative conference” of March 1965—in effect, a 
posthumous triumph for Togliattimdemonstrated 
the profound change that had come about in inter- 
party relations. Now the Italian Communist Party 
no longer needs to fight for its formula of “unity in 
diversity and autonomy”: a looser, more permissive 
set-up has become a fact of international Commu- 
nist life, recognized and exploited by an increasing 
number of parties; and where the CPSU used to 
direct subordinates it must now sometimes persuade 
allies—and not always with success. On the other 
side of the ideological battle-lines, the shifting atti- 
tudes of the Vietnamese, Korean and Japanese par- 
ties have taught the Chinese the bitter lesson that 
today’s Marxist-Leninist ally may be tomorrow’s 
independent neutral, prepared to cooperate with the 
revisionist traitors if the conditions are right. 


Basic Changes 


A brief glance at developments in the Communist 
world during the first half of this year will give some 
measure of the extent and significance of the trans- 
formation. How many of the following items would 
have been conceivable even five years ago, let alone 
ten? 

1). The 23rd Congress of the CPSU (March 
29-April 8, 1966) was itself very much a product of 
the changed times. On the one hand it showed the 
gains made by the new Soviet leadership in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict—only the Albanian, New Zea- 
land and Japanese CPs, with the proscribed and 
Chinese-dominated parties of Burma, Malaya and 
Thailand, followed Peking’s lead in boycotting the 
congress. On the other hand, the Russians won and 
retained this support by asking relatively little in 
return. Thus, there were no embarrassing calls for 
a showdown: a tone of reasonableness and restraint 
pervaded the three paragraphs which Brezhnev 
devoted to the conflict with the Chinese, whom the 
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Russians were virtuously ready to meet at any time 
for a discussion of differences (but not for ideologi- 
cal compromises).* Avoiding controversial ques- 
tions, the congress safely emphasized anti-imperial- 
ist unity—among equals. Not only did Brezhnev 
reaffirm the autonomy of each party and condemn 
“hegemonic trends” in the world movement: he 
modestly described the great party of Lenin as 
being simply “a component part, one of the detach- 
ments of the international Communist movement.” 

2). True to their tradition of intransigent volun- 
tarism, the Chinese have responded to reverses by 
raising exaltation of Mao’s thought to new levels of 
universal relevance, explicitly claiming leadership 
of the world revolution, and insisting on the neces- 
sity for worldwide political, ideological and organi- 
zational “demarcation” between Marxist-Leninists 
and revisionists.° 

3). While the North Korean and North Vietna- 
mese regimes, formerly aligned with Peking, have 
been strengthening their neutralist positions (as 


2 The ostentatious restraint shown by the Russians at the 
23rd Congress takes on added significance when one refers to 
the letter which the CPSU sent to other Communist parties 
shortly before the congress (having reached the West through 
an East German source, it was published by Die Welt of 
Hamburg on March 21). This document criticized in detail the 
“hegemonic” and factionalist activities of the Chinese, con- 
trasting this with the patient responsibility displayed by the 
Russians in repeated but vain approaches to Peking; clearly, 
its purpose was to isolate the Chinese. (See box on p. 57). 

3 This call for global ‘demarcation,’ elaborated in the 
People’s Daily/Red Flag editorial of Nov. 11, 1965, was taken 
up by the Albanian and New Zealand CPs and by the seces- 
sionist parties of Australia, Ceylon, Belgium, Peru, Colombia 
and Brazil—but not, significantly, by the Vietnamese, Korean 
or Japanese parties. 


The New Dialectic 


There are things that divide us and 
nothing that unites us, things that are 
antagonistic and nothing that is common. 
. . . The antagonism between Marxism- 
Leninism and Khrushchev revisionism is 


a class antagonism between the prole- 


tariat and the bourgeoisie. ... It is an 


irreconcilable antagonism. 
—‘‘Refutation of the New Leaders of the 


CPSU on ‘United Action,’ '’ Peking Re- 
view, Nov. 12, 1965. 
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shown by their attendance at the 23rd Congress), 
the Japanese Communist Party has begun moving 
cautiously in the same direction. On February 4 of 
this year a major article in the party daily, Akahata, 
criticized Soviet revisionism (and _ particularly 
Soviet factionalist intervention in Japan), but de- 
parted from the Chinese line by arguing that Com- 
munist “lack of solidarity” was having such a harm- 
ful effect on the Vietnamese struggle that “it is not 
possible to put off international joint action .. . 
until the complete overcoming of modern revision- 
ism is attained.” Scretary-General Miyamoto’s 
subsequent visits to Hanoi and Pyongyang produced 
notably neutralist joint communiqués, while his stay 
in Peking produced no communiqué at all. The JCP 
Central Committee plenum held in late April 
brought further evidence that Miyamoto’s “inde- 
pendent” faction was now dominant. An Akahata 
editorial on the plenum (May 11) attacked not only 
revisionists but “sectarians,” who were guilty of 
“unconditionally revering the leadership of foreign 
parties’ —that is, the Chinese. These rebels, it re- 
vealed, had actually formed a splinter-party on the 
Left, the “Japanese CP (Liberation Front),” to 
balance the secessionist “Japanese CP (Voice of 
Japan ),” founded in December 1964, on the Right. 
In mid-June a JCP delegation ended a 25-day visit 
to Rumania by signing a markedly neutralist com- 
muniqué; and a few days later, on the occasion of a 
visit to Tokyo by the Soviet trade union leader, 
Viktor Grishin, the JCP reopened inter-party con- 
tacts with the CPSU. 


4). While other East European regimes try to 
cope with uncoordinated economic reforms, the 
Rumanians continue to emphasize and exploit the 
independence proclaimed in their historic state- 
ment of April 1964—resisting Soviet moves to 
strengthen the Warsaw Pact, and even recalling past 
Soviet wrongs against Rumania (see Ceausescu’s 
speech of May 17); developing ties with the West 
and refusing to join in a bloc condemnation of 
“revanchist” West Germany; welcoming Tito, 
Brezhnev and Chou En-lai in succession to Bucha- 
rest, without making significant concessions to any 
of their very different positions. 

5). Like Rumania, Cuba is sui generis. Castro 
began 1966 by publicizing his rift with Communist 
China. At the Havana Tricontinental Congress 
which followed he attempted to establish special 
relations with the Guatemalan Rebel Armed Forces 
(FAR) and other representatives of the Latin 
American “Jacobin Left.” Chafing under the eco- 
nomic bonds which tie him to the USSR, he allowed 
his delegate to the 23rd Congress, Armando Hart 


Davalos, to chide the Russians, indirectly but obvi- 
ously, for not “assuming any necessary risks” to 
turn North Vietnam into a “graveyard for American 
aircraft.”* In his May 1 speech Castro continued 
this indirect criticism, referring sourly to unnamed 
regimes which attempt to “build communism in a 
single country without productive forces and tech- 
nology being first built up in other underdeveloped 
countries,” and adding waspishly that Cubans 
would not trust their defense to others—‘“especially 
when we see what is happening in Vietnam.” There 
was no lack of other targets: during this period the 
Cuban leader also launched bitter attacks against 
Yugoslavia (Granma, February 13), the Trotskyist 
movement (in his speech at the Tricontinental 
Congress ), and the “so-called governments” of Latin 
America, whom he denounced collectively as “trai- 
tors” in his February letter to U Thant. 


6). Meanwhile, the West European Communist 
Parties (or at least the legal ones) continue on their 
revisionist, regional road. The most significant 
development here has been the strengthening of the 
new friendship between the French and Italian par- 
ties—the rapprochment effected at the Longo- 
Rochet talks in Geneva in May 1965 having been 
converted into a formal alliance at the meeting in 
Rome last November.’ This alliance was made 
possible largely by the French party’s shift over the 
past year to more flexible, revisionist positions—a 
change manifested in its attitudes to the Catholics 
as well as to the non-Communist Left, and in the 
decisive March Central Committee meetings." It is 
significant that the conference of West European 
Communist parties, held in Vienna early in May,’ 
was preceded by two-day talks between the Italian 
and French party leaders at San Remo. The PCI- 
PCF alliance—emphasizing opportunistic attempts 
to work within the framework of Western institu- 
tions, notably the Common Market, and to win the 
tactical cooperation of non-Communist forces—will 
be a decisive factor in the further evolution of 


4 Pravda, April 2, 1966. In this speech Hart also implicitly 
criticized the Latin American Communist party leaderships 
(and the CPSU) by declaring that “the ideas, tactics and 
methods developed in the 20-year [postwar] period have 
proved outdated”: Castroist revolutionary violence was the only 
way ahead for the continent. 

5 The Protocole d’ Accord negotiated at this meeting—a major 
event in the history of West European communism—was not 
published until February 11. It called for collaboration and 
consultation not only between the two parties but between 
the CGT and CGIL labor federations, through a permanent 
joint committee. 

6 See the special number of Cahiers du communisme, May- 
June 1966. 

7 Previous conferences of West European Communist parties 


communism in Western Europe. The primarily 
revisionist character of that evolution was exempli- 
fied by the chorus of criticism with which most 
West European Communist parties met the Siniay- 
ski-Daniel verdict.* 


This brief outline of recent Communist develop- 
ments is not only sketchy but arbitrarily incomplete. 
One might add other items—for example, the inter- 
estingly varied reactions of other parties to the 
catastrophe suffered by the Indonesian CP last fall; 
the complex jockeying for electoral positions now 
going on between the rival Indian Communist par- 
ties (each divided into sub-factions), and the dis- 
creet Soviet attempts to intervene; the entry of the 
Finnish CP into the Government, following conces- 
sions made to the revisionist wing at the recent con- 
gress; and so forth. Nevertheless, the outline has 
served its purpose if it has established the contrast 
with 1956, and pointed to the profound changes 
which have occurred in the international movement 
during this decade. 

Such radical changes in world communism call 
for corresponding changes in Communist studies. 
In particular, the process of differentiation and 
polycentric development, touched upon earlier, 
demands, first, that we pay greater attention to 
sections of the world movement that have been 
neglected in the past; and, secondly, that we make 
systematic attempts to develop new, comparative 
approaches to the study of communism. Before 
elaborating this suggestion, however, it will be use- 
ful to examine more closely the nature of these com- 
plex changes which have taken place in the Com- 
munist world. 


Loyalties: Bygone and New 


In general, the transformation of international 
communism has been characterized by the erosion 
of doctrinal and organizational bonds, both in the 


had been held in Rome in November 1959 and in Brussels in 
June 1965. The British, Dutch, Icelandic, Irish and Portuguese 
parties were not represented in Vienna; and the absence of 
the first two was significant, as showing their present reluc- 
tance to become involved in inter-party affairs (both had 
attended the Brussels meeting, although the Dutch had refused 
to sign the common statements). The communiqué adopted 
in Vienna was redolent of revisionist regionalism (L’Humanité, 
May 13). At a press conference afterwards the Austrian CP 
spokesman, Franz Marek, stated that the Sino-Soviet dispute 
had not been discussed, and that the results of the meeting 
would not be communicated to East European parties (Volks- 
stimme, May 13.) 

8 Cf. K. Devlin, “Echoes of the Tertz Affair,” The New 
Leader, March 28, 1966. 
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movement as a whole and within individual parties, 
and by the strengthening of sectional interests for- 
merly restrained by the demands of proletarian in- 
ternationalism—which, in practice, meant the in- 
terests of the Soviet regime. During the past three 
years even the most insignificant Communist parties 
have begun to devote primary attention to their own 
local problems and opportunities. During the same 
period factional struggles of one kind or another 
have developed inside the great majority of non- 
ruling Communist parties (the ruling parties, oper- 
ating through totalitarian regimes, can usually sup- 
press such struggles, or at least the evidence of 
them). 

Nevertheless, despite this general loosening of 
bonds, and the polycentric tendency for national 
parties to follow their own paths in their own ways, 
there are strong counterforces making for solidarity 
—if of a different type. The international move- 
ment remains recognizably a movement, even if its 
members no longer march in step. There are a 
number of reasons for this. 

First, there is the doctrinal basis of communism 
and its universal, absolute claims: ideological and 
organizational erosion is accompanied, inevitably, 
by ideological rationalization, often in the name of 
“creative Marxism.” Plus ca change, plus ca doit 
étre la méme chose. 

Secondly, the tradition of disciplined _ soli- 
darity has deep roots, which are further strength- 
ened by self-interest: the global community is a 
unique political asset which any Communist party 
will be reluctant to dissipate. This applies also to 
the “revisionist” parties in the industrial West, 
which are set apart from the Social Democratic 
parties—whose reformist positions they have in 
large measure adopted, justifying Bernstein’s an- 
alysis—by their membership in the international 
“revolutionary” movement. (There are, of course, 
other characteristics, notably the retention of 
“democratic centralism,” which distinguish the 
most revisionist Communist parties from the Social 
Democrats.) Incidentally, this is one reason why 
there are significant limitations to the critical atti- 
tudes which these parties occasionally adopt toward 
Communist regime policy and practice.® 

Thirdly, the post-Khrushchev leadership of the 
CPSU has clearly accepted (and is, indeed, exploit- 
ing, in shrewd and successful response to the 
Chinese challenge) this looser structure of inter- 


9 Cf. K. Devlin, “What Price Autonomyp”, 


Problems of 
Communism, Sept.-Oct., 1965. 
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party relations. For, despite Brezhnev’s modest 
disclaimer, the CPSU remains and must remain first 
among equals. And as such—as the experienced, 
responsible and powerful elder brother—it can use 
its prestige, its material resources and the habit of 
loyalty to assert leadership of a new kind: counsel 
replacing command, and influence replacing instruc- 
tion (with various methods of traditional pressure 
still available in appropriate cases). The remark- 
ably mild Soviet reaction to West European Com- 
munist criticism of the Siniavski-Daniel trial fits 
into this new pattern, as do the cautious Soviet 
efforts to mediate between the rival Indian Commu- 
nist parties. 

In this complex process of change one can, then, 
discern conflicting forces at work—on the one hand, 
making for differentiation, or even fragmentation; 
on the other hand, tending to maintain solidarity, 
even though of a different type. But the action of 
these conflicting groups of forces (as well as the 
interaction between them) is not subject to precise, 
quantitative analysis: one can only bear them in 
mind, and observe their effect in particular situa- 
tions. These situations will be at once dissimilar 
and comparable; and here again we are brought 
back to the need for a new, global approach to the 
study of international communism. 

Another development has also drawn attention to 
that need. This is the growth of regional commu- 
nism—the tendency for parties operating in similar 
conditions and facing similar problems to develop 
along similar political and ideological lines, often 
through bilateral and multilateral consultation and 
communication. This tendency is even becoming 
institutionalized: the CPSU has given its explicit 
approval to regional conferences such as those that 
have taken place between the West European, Mid- 
dle Eastern, Central American and Latin American 
Communist parties. Here, again, the need for a 
comparative approach is obvious, if one would wish 
to assess, for example, the attitudes of Middle 
Eastern parties toward the Nasser regime, of West 
European parties toward Social Democracy, or of 
Latin American parties toward revolutionary vio- 
lence. 

However, the study of regional communism must 
take account of regional diversity. This is not 
merely a matter of the obvious and basic differences 
between, say, the legal and clandestine parties in 
Western Europe and Latin America. Parties which 
seem to share much the same operating: conditions, 
problems and opportunities may take very different 
positions, for reasons which can be explained only 
in terms of local factors, considered in detail. Thus, 
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the Swedish CP refused to attend the Brussels con- 
ference of West European parties in June 1965, 
and the Dutch CP attended only to bring the meet- 
ing to the verge of collapse through its intransigent 
independence and its refusal to draft or sign com- 
mon documents. In contrast, the Swedish CP’s 
Norwegian neighbor and the Dutch CP’s Belgian 
neighbor—working in similar conditions, with 
similar problems—attended the conference and 
duly played the cooperative roles expected of 
them. This contrast must be explained through de- 
tailed reference to the ultra-revisionist line which 
C. H. Hermansson has established in Swedish com- 
munism since he took over from Hilding Hagberg in 
January 1964, and to the unique complex of posi- 
tions *° that, since the party congress of Easter 
1964, has set the Dutch CP apart from its regional 
brothers. 


more complex and important example of 
regional diversity is provided by the French and 
Italian Communist parties. The differences and 
even friction between them over the years are well- 
known; and the traditional (and oversimplified ) 
picture—with the PCI cast in the boldly revisionist 
role, and the PCF regarded as dogmatist, authori- 
tarian and pro-Soviet—seemed to be supported by 
their respective reactions to the loss of Thorez and 
Togliatti in 1964. The new alliance between them, 
mentioned earlier, has obviously altered that famil- 
iar picture of PCI-PCF rivalry; but other changes 
which both parties have undergone in the recent 
past may not be so obvious. The PCI, which had 
reacted with bold flexibility to the loss of Togliatti 
(as in its publication of the Yalta Memorandum and 
its stand on the conference issue), subsequently 
entered upon a period of internal maneuvering— 
culminating at the 11th Congress (January 1966) 
in the triumph of the Longo-led “centrists,” the 
voluntary quiescence of Amendola and the isolation 
of Ingrao—which in fact seems to mask a failure to 
adapt to new challenges, notably the persistence of 


10 These Dutch positions include vigorous emphasis on inde- 
pendence, some criticism of the Russians (and even of “Khru- 
shchevism without Khrushchev”), condemnation of Chinese 
positions combined with refusal to take part in an anti-Chi- 
nese showdown, a special interest in Titoist Yugoslavia, oc- 
casional neo-Stalinist severity toward dissidents combined 
with attempts to balance conflicting tendencies, and a modified 
united-front approach in domestic policies. Add the strange 
personality of Chairman Paul de Groot, and the result defies 
classification. 


the Center-Left and the impending reunification of 
the Socialists and Social Democrats.’ The “scle- 
rotic” French, on the other hand, have recently been 
reacting with a new vigor and imagination to the 
challenge of Gaullism, taking the lead in the search 
for a new alliance of the Left, based on a common 
program. In the process (responding in part to the 
wary demands of the Federation of the Democratic 
and Socialist Left), the PCF has been revising its 
political and ideological positions with remarkable 
speed, so that it now stands committed to a multi- 
party approach to pluralist socialism, with bour- 
geois rights guaranteed, including those of cultural 
and religious freedom. The March Central Com- 
mittee meeting—with its emphasis on cultural re- 
visionism and a meaningful dialogue with the Catho- 
lics, the charitable treatment of dissenters like 
Althusser, and the subsequent publication of diver- 
gent views in L’Humanité, France Nouvelle and 
Cahiers du communisme—was a milestone in the 
party’s history.” 

Such developments (however one _ interprets 
them) are of more than national or even regional 
significance, given the stature of the French and 
Italian Communist parties, and the part each plays 
in the international movement. However, the same 
observation may apply, if to a lesser extent, to 
smaller parties: membership and local political im- 
portance are not the only criteria of significance. 
The fact is that Communist parties, large and small, 
now influence and affect one another to an unprec- 
edented degree. One sign of this change has been 
the marked increase in bilateral consultations be- 
tween “minor” parties, which are thus enabled to 
exchange experiences and promote new alignments 
on particular issues as never before; the resulting 
joint communiqués offer an interesting field for 
comparative analysis. 


11 Like some other judgments advanced in this essay, this 
conclusion cannot be supported here by detailed argument. 
However, the shifting positions taken during 1965 by leading 
figures in the PCI’s debate over such questions as the partito 
unico make it clear that a struggle for personal influence lay 
behind the controversy. In this respect the speeches made by 
various party leaders at the October 1965 Central Committee 
meeting and at the 11th Congress are instructive. 

12 The PCF has also stressed its autonomy, noting that it 
can and does differ from the CPSU on certain questions (Wal- 
deck Rochet interview in L’Humanité, March 9, 1966). At 
the same time, the party still clings to its now diluted version 
of the doctrine of the dictatorship of the proleteriat, holding 
that a Socialist France would have the right to prevent the 
“dispossessed classes” from regaining power (Waldeck 
Rochet in the same interview)—unlike the Italian, Austrian 
and Swedish Communist parties, which have theoretically ad- 
mitted the possibility that a parliamentary Socialist regime may 
be voted out of power. 
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Apart from these formal encounters, certain Com- 
munist parties exert significant ideological and 
political influence on others; and this is another 
factor to be fitted into the changing mosaic of inter- 
national communism. One thinks, for instance, of 
the effect that Italian Communist thought and prac- 
tice has had on the Communists of Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Scandinavia, Chile and (in this 
case, up to 1965, appealing to dissident revisionists ) 
France—not to speak of the Japanese Socialists. 
Again, there is the notable influence that the revi- 
sionist policies of the Swedish CP leader, C. H. 
Hermansson, have had on the other Scandinavian 
Communist parties (and even non-Communist par- 
ties, in view of his approaches to the Socialist Peo- 
ple’s Parties in Denmark and Norway). On the 
other hand, interaction sometimes results in a con- 
flict of interests or a muted controversy; thus, the 
Italian CP, ever mindful of its public image, re- 
cently gave sympathetic attention to the views of 
the disgraced East German revisionist, Robert 
Havemann, and refuted the reply by a group of 
orthodox East German scholars.*° 


ithin this new and more complex framework 
of inter-party relations, the statements and actions 
of minor Communist parties and even factions can 
sometimes throw useful light on the positions of 
those major ruling parties that have long been the 
primary concern of Western scholars. For exam- 
ple, it was the Belgian secessionist organ, La Voix 
du Peuple, which in July 1965 gave the first clear 
warning of the impending Sino-Cuban rift by crit- 
icizing Castro.** At times the “clues” are not so 
obvious. Thus, an extremely revisionist article on 
“Problems of West European Communist Parties” 
by Franz Marek in the November 1965 issue of the 
Austrian CP organ, Weg und Ziel—looking forward 
to multi-party socialism with organized opposition 
and the possibility of having the government ousted 
through elections, castigating “vulgar atheists” and 
dismissing the “misleading” doctrine of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat—gains greatly in interest 
and significance through a quiet footnote revealing 


13 See Prof. L. Lombardo-Radice’s laudatory review of the 
Italian edition of Havemann’s Dialectic Without Dogma in 
L’Unita of Jan. 5, 1966, and the critical letter of seven members 
of the East German Academy of Sciences, published with an 
editorial reply in L’Unita of April 5—four days after Neues 
Deutschland announced Havemann’s expulsion from the 
Academy. 

14 La Voix du Peuple (Brussels), July 2, 1965. 
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that this is the text of a lecture which the Austrian 
theorist delivered before the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences: the implications of this seem worth 
pondering. 

Occasionally the link is direct and clearly signifi- 
cant. For example, recent developments in the 
Israeli and Paraguayan Communist movements cast 
a revealing light on the CPSU’s role (and its con- 
ception of that role) in the changed world move- 
ment. In August 1965 the Israeli Communists split 
into two rival parties—not, however, along the usual 
Sino-Soviet lines, but over the issues of Zionism and 
Arab anti-imperialism. The embarrassed CPSU has 
made repeated but vain attempts to reunite them; 
meanwhile, it remains on fraternal terms with both 
factions, recognizing each as representing the Com- 
munist Party of Israel—and thereby undermining 
its own Leninist principle that there can be only one 
legitimate Communist party in each country."* In 
the case of the clandestine Paraguayan Communist 
party, Moscow has given clear support to the at- 


15 The Israeli factions are often referred to as the “Jewish” 
and “Arab” parties. In fact, while the faction led by Secretary- 
General Shmuel Mikunis is almost entirely Jewish, a third 
of the leadership of the other party, including the Secretary 
of the Politburo, Meir Wilner, consists of anti-Zionist Jews; 
however, it was Arab support which gave Wilner’s party its 
three-to-one victory over its rival in the Knesset elections of 
November 1956. Both factions sent delegations to the 23rd 
Congress (although Pravda noted only that the Communist 
Party of Israel was represented). Cf. J. Kahn, “Les com- 
munistes israeliens 4 Moscou,” Est et Quest (Paris), Feb. 1-15, 
1966. 


A pro-Chinese View of Tito’s Place 
in International Communism. 


—From La voix du peuple (Brussels), April 1, 1966. 


tempt by a “Commission for the Defense and Reor- 
ganization of the PCP” to oust the veteran Secre- 
tary-General, Oscar Creydt, for “anti-Leninist” 
activities and alleged contacts with the Chinese. 
The commission’s claim to have deposed Creydt, 
issued in August 1965, was approvingly publicized 
not only by the neighboring Argentine, Chilean and 
Uruguayan Communist parties, but also by Mos- 
cow’s Radio Paz y Progreso. Subsequent develop- 
ments were no less interesting: the January 1966 
issue of World Marxist Review carried an article by 
two leading rebels;** the Paraguayan delegations to 
the Havana Tricontinental Congress and to the 23rd 
CPSU Congress were composed of anti-Creydt mem- 
bers, and the April 8 issue of Pravda reported the 
message of greeting in which they denounced the 
“former” Secretary-General. However, Creydt, an- 
nouncing counter-excommunications, has main- 
tained that he is still the legitimate leader of the 
PCP, has denied any links with the Chinese and, in 
a communiqué issued at the end of December 1965, 
has charged that the plot against him was instigated 
by a certain “European Socialist Party”—obviously 
the CPSU.1" The situation remains obscure, but 
what is clear is that a Soviet diktat no longer suffices 
to effect a change in the leadership of even a small 
and ineffectual Communist party (one thinks, in 
contrast, of the way Stalin treated, or mistreated, 
the leaderships of certain East European parties in 
the late 1930’s). Furthermore, although it has 
given de facto recognition to the rebels, the CPSU 
has not officially and explicitly announced that it 
considers Creydt to have been deposed. Changed 
times, indeed. 


Sino-Soviet Reverberations 


Both the Paraguayan factional struggle and the 
Israeli split are exceptions, however. One of the 
most important features of world communism in the 
present transitional phase is the polarizing effect 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict; and the internal strug- 


16 A. Mora and V. Alonso, “Communists of Paraguay Pre- 
pare for Congress,” World Marxist Review, January 1966. 

17 Since the Paraguayan Communists operate in clandestinity 
or in exile, it is difficult to assess the truth of their conflicting 
claims. The situation is complicated by the existence of an 
earlier anti-Creydt faction, the “Leninist Communist Party,” 
which Creydt denounced in a Pravda article of June 9, 1964. 
For the ambiguous relations between the Leninist CP and 
the anti-Creydt “Commission,” see the former group’s “Open 
Letter” in the Montevideo daily Epoca of Sept. 12, 1965. Cf. 
W. McLaughlin, “‘Leninist Reconstruction’ in Paraguay,” 
Radio Free Europe research paper, Munich, March 22, 1966. 


gles which have developed in so many non-ruling 
parties tend more usually to find expression in Sino- 
Soviet terms—partly, but not entirely, because of 
the determined campaign of worldwide factionalism 
which the Chinese have been conducting since 
1963. Nevertheless, these local struggles almost 
always have demonstrably local roots, in local 
issues—tactics and strategy, personal conflicts, the 
party’s attitude toward the non-Communist left or 
toward the government, and so on. Sino-Soviet 
polarization is therefore often not complete—here 
India offers an outstanding but very complex ex- 
ample ‘*—and is not necessarily lasting (the future 
of pro-Chinese factions in non-revolutionary areas 
like Western Europe, for example, raises some 
intriguing questions). In some countries—France, 
Denmark, Mexico and Burma, for example—one 
finds, too, in addition to this polarization, surviving 
patterns of factionalism which predate the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. Moreover, in ironic obedience to 
the law of the dialectic, the phenomenon of splits 
within splits has already made its appearance. Thus 
in Italy the faction represented by the monthly 
Nuova Unita has for more than a year now been 
challenged by the rival grouping of /1 Comunista, 
and similar splits have occurred in the pro-Chinese 
movements of Ceylon, England, and Belgium (in 
Holland, the two main pro-Chinese groups have 
never managed to unite in the first place). 

The fact is that the picture of worldwide dichot- 
omy conjured up by the Chinese insistence on 
global “demarcation” does not correspond to the 
much more complex reality. The key parties of 
North Vietnam, North Korea and Japan have al- 
ready shown that they will put their own interests 
before allegiance to Peking’s puritanical version of 
Marxism-Leninism (which is itself largely based, 
ultimately, upon a rationalization of state and party 
interests); and, before the bloody repression which 
followed the abortive Gestapu coup, the Indonesian 


18 Another, and rather amusing, example is found in 
Switzerland. The tiny Swiss CP (PCS), founded in September 
1963 by Gérard Bulliard as a pro-Chinese rival to the Swiss 
Labor (Communist) Party, evidently proved an embarrassment 
to the Chinese and the Bern Embassy. In May 1964 a rival 
anti-revisionist organization, the “Lenin Center,” published 
the first number of its monthly organ, Octobre; dedicated to 
“the organic reconstitution ... of a [Swiss] Marxist-Lenin- 
ist party,” it clearly enjoyed Chinese support. In wounded 
reaction, Bulliard proclaimed his neutrality in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, and in the fall of 1965 he announced the formation 
of an “International Front of Revolutionary Solidarity,” ap- 
pealing grandiosely but without apparent success to “all revo- 
lutionary tendencies, whether they are ‘pro-Chinese,’ ‘pro- 
Soviet,’ unaligned, Trotskyist, anarchist, etc.” (communiqué 
dated “September-October 1965”). 
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CP combined vigorously pro-Chinese positions with 
opportunistic revisionism in domestic affairs. 

Anti-party factions and splinter-parties have at 
present more reason for proclaiming full loyalty 
to the Chinese evangelists of world revolution, 
who can give them increased prestige as well as 
propagandistic and sometimes material assistance. 
But here, too, the pressures of local interests and 
local realities can be discerned. The designation 
“pro-Chinese” as applied to, say, the Progressive 
Labor Party and the New England Party of Labor 
in the United States needs considerable qualifica- 
tion. In their letter sent to some other Communist 
parties before the 23rd Congress the Russians 
complained that “the Chinese leaders have estab- 
lished factional groups in approximately 30 
countries.” *® If they were referring to factions 
and splinter-parties which were formed as a result 
of direct Chinese intervention, the figure was much 
too high; if they were referring to anti-party 
groups which have identified themselves, more or 
less, with Chinese positions, it was too low. 


f this brief survey of some of the current 
characteristics of the changed and changing inter- 
national Communist movement conveys a picture 
of bewildering complexity, one can only add that 
the reality is still more complex. Many other ele- 
ments have been ignored—for example, the greatly 
increased sensitivity of both ruling and non-rul- 
ing parties to public opinion; the interaction of 
communism and nationalism in many countries; 
the conflict between technocratic and totalitarian 
pressures in Eastern Europe; the jolting contribu- 
tion made by the writings of ideologists like Adam 
Schaff in the East and Roger Garaudy in the West; 
and so on. 

Furthermore, the student of communism must 
also take account of the non-Communist forces 
and phenomena with which the movement and its 
constituent parties are inescapably involved. Some 
of these are of mainly local interest—for example, 
the Socialist parties of Japan and Chile, the Murba 
Party in Indonesia, Axel Larsen’s Socialist People’s 
Party in Denmark, the PSIUP in Italy, or the 
“New Left” in the United States. Others are of 
regional relevance. Thus, any study of West Euro- 
pean communism, whatever its scope and thematic 


19 Die Welt (Hamburg), March 21; New York Times, March 
24, 1966. 
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basis, would have to devote considerable attention 
to the history and changing positions of the Social 
Democratic parties; just as studies of African or 
Middle Eastern communism would probably involve 
consideration of the various brands of “African so- 
cialism” and “Arab socialism.” Similarly, the stu- 
dent of Latin American communism must now 
pay increasing attention to the non-Communist 
and even non-Marxist revolutionary movements 
which have been proliferating so remarkably in 
recent years.”° 

Other relevant non-Communist forces are inter- 
national in character. Religion is an important 
example: the relationship between Communist 
parties and religious movements—particularly Is- 
lam, the Catholics of the aggiornamento,” and the 
autocephalous Orthodox churches—seems to call 
for more systematic analysis than it has yet re- 
ceived. Then there is Trotskyism. The Sons of 
the Prophet Outcast are even more divided over 
his ideological heritage than the Communists are 
over that of Lenin;”? and their scattered and 
squabbling groups have little influence or effect 
on local Communist parties (except in Bolivia, the 
United States, Guatemala and Ceylon). Neverthe- 
less, the Sino-Soviet dispute has given a new vigor 
and ideological relevance to Trotskyism. The vari- 
ous groupings of the movement see different as- 
pects of their doctrines justified by the revisionist 
(anti-Stalinist) wing of the pro-Soviet camp and 
by the Chinese emphasis on revolutionary violence; 
and they have made repeated efforts, with little 
success, to become involved in the ideological 
struggle. Isaac Deutscher’s three-volume biography 
of Trotsky offers a monumental survey of the ori- 
gins and early years of the movement, but there 


20In Peru, for example, one finds—in addition to the pro- 
Soviet and pro-Chinese Communist parties—the Movement of 
the Revolutionary Left (MIR), the Revolutionary Leftist 
Front (FIR), the Trotskyist Revolutionary Workers’ Party 
(POR), the May 15 Group and the left-wing Catholic PSDC. 
The line between non-Communist and non-Marxist revolution- 
ary movements (like some other lines) sometimes becomes 
blurred in Latin America. 

21Cf. K. Devlin, “The Catholic-Communist 
Problems of Communism, May-June 1966. 

22 At present one can distinguish four main groupings in 
Trotskyism—the “Unified Secretariat” of the Fourth Inter- 
national, formed at a “Reunification Congress” in June 1963; 
the International Committee, representing most of the factions 
and parties which broke away from the old International Secre- 
tariat in 1953-54; the “Marxist-Revolutionary Tendency of the 
IV International,” led by Michel Pablo, who broke with the 
Unified Secretariat in the fall of 1965; and the International 
Secretariat (an outgrowth of the former “Latin American 
Bureau”), led by Juan Posadas of Argentina. To these may 
be added the LSSP and MEP parties in Ceylon, expelled by 
the Unified Secretariat in 1964 after they entered Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike’s coalition. 


‘Dialogue’,” 
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When Comrades Fall Out 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following is taken from a letter 
sent by the CPSU Central Committee to several “fraternal 
parties” (see pp. 50, 56, in the article by Kevin Devlin). 
CPC stands for Communist Party of China, and CPR for 
Chinese People’s Republic. 


Since the October plenum of 1964, the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU has done everything within its power 
to normalize the relationship with the CPC and to secure 
unity of action in the struggle against the common im- 
perialist enemy in spite of existing differences of opinion. 
In so doing, we have considered the circumstance, that 
with continued differences of opinion the interests of the 
socialist camp and of the entire Communist movement 
would be made to suffer. . . . 

We submitted a far-reaching program for the normaliza- 
tion of Soviet-Chinese relations at both party and govern- 
ment levels. This program contained suggestions for hold- 
ing joint meetings of delegations of the CPSU and CPC 
at the highest level, for the mutual cessation of polemics, 
for the expansion of Sino-Soviet trade, for scientific, tech- 
nical and cultural collaboration, and finally for coordina- 
tion of the foreign policy activities of the CPR and the 
Soviet Union. 

But our efforts did not only find no understanding, but 
met with the most stubborn resistance of the Chinese 
leaders. The Central Committee of the CPC completely 
ignored this suggestion about meetings of both sides 
at the highest level. The leadership of the CPC also did 
not agree to an expansion of economic, technical and 
cultural collaboration, but on the contrary even under- 
took further steps for their curtailment. In April 1965, 
the government of the CPR officially rejected collaboration 
with the Soviet Union in the construction of a number of 
industrial enterprises, as provided for by the Soviet- 
Chinese agreement of 196]. At the beginning of July 
1965, the CPR resigned from the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research. The government of China rejected the 
Soviet proposal relating to collaboration of the CPR with 
other socialist countries in the work for the exploration 
and utilization of cosmic space. 

All this shows that the leadership of the CPC was aiming 
for a further worsening of the relations between the CPR 
and the USSR. The Chinese leadership declares ever 
more frequently that the CPC is conducting a political 
battle against the Soviet Union. Contrary to healthy com- 
mon sense, they claim that it is a struggle of the state of 
the proletariat against the state of the bourgeoisie. 

The anti-Soviet course has now become an integral part 
of the entire ideological work of the CPC both within 
China and outside of its borders. The Chinese people are 
being indoctrinated with the concept that the Soviet Union 
is one of its principal enemies. In the public offices and 
enterprises (factories) of China, meetings are held in 
which each participant is obliged to present a criticism 
of the Soviet Union. . . . 

. .. . Radio Peking broadcasts articles and materials 
to the Soviet Union which attempt to arouse contradictions 
among the various levels of the Soviet people, to damage 
the friendship between the peoples of the USSR, and to 


undermine confidencé in the party and Soviet activ- 
ists. . 

Peking’s propaganda is spreading inventions that the 
CPSU is creating and developing a new system of exploita- 
tion, is educating and coddling a new bourgeoisie, and is 
accelerating the tempo of the restoration of capitalism. 
In this absurd propaganda of the Chinese leadership, we 
see not only a malicious slandering of the CPSU and the 
Soviet people, but also an activity which harms the entire 
world Communist movement, since it attempts to deny the 
victory of socialism and its further development toward 
communism in the USSR... . 

The leading functionaries of the CPR are ever more 
stubbornly propagating the thesis of the possibility of 
military collisions between China and the Soviet Union. 
At a press conference on September 29th, 1965, Ch’en Yi, 
the Foreign Minister of the CPR, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Politburo member, perpetrated the monstrous lie of 
the possibility of a coordination of actions by the Soviet 
Union in North China with aggressive war by the United 
States against the Chinese People’s Republic. Moreover, 
the secretary of the Northwest Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the CPC, Kao K’e-lin, speaking at a con- 
ference of the People’s Militia on November 11th, 1965, 
in Lanchow, declared: 


We must be prepared at any time to repel a unified 
attack by American imperialism, modern revisionism and 
reactionary circles of various countries. If they dare to 
force a war upon us, we will fight them until the end 
and drown them in the sea of the People’s War... . 


The slanderous nature of all these speeches is self- 
evident, but it is important to note another fact: the idea 
that it is necessary to prepare for a military conflict with 
the USSR is stubbornly being inculcated in the population 
of the CPR. The Central Committee pf the CPSU has 
already informed the fraternal parties that the Chinese 
side is provoking border conflicts. In recent months these 
conflicts have once again become more frequent. 

We would also like to inform you that the Chinese 
government refuses to renew the negotiations about the 
demarcation of the border which were broken off in May 
1964. Apparently, the Chinese prefer to leave this question 
unsettled. At the same time, claims are being spread that 
the Soviet Union supposedly possesses Chinese territory 
in the Far East. The official Chinese representation in 
the bilateral confrontations on border questions directly 
threatened that the authorities in the CPR were going to 
think “about other avenues” for the solution of the terri- 
torial question and declared: “It is not impossible that we 
will attempt to reestablish historical rights.” However, the 
CPR does not have any “historical rights.” The territories 
of which the leadership of the CPC now speaks have never 
belonged to China. The present Soviet-Chinese boundary 
has a firm international juridical basis, having been con- 
firmed in treaties which were signed by the governments of 
both states. 


—Translated by Klaus H. Pringsheim from the German text as 
published in Ost-Probleme (Bonn), No. 8, 1966. 
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has been very little published work by independent 
scholars on the postwar development of Trotsky- 
ism, with its successive splits and scholastic con- 
troversies. The result is that to trace more than 
the barest outlines of that development one must 
hunt through the periodicals and journals of a 
divided movement, some of which are difficult to 
obtain. Trotskyism remains a marginal phenom- 
enon, but one of considerable ideological (and, 
in a few countries, organizational) interest—and 
one which has been neglected by students of inter- 
national communism. 


Comparative Studies 


During the past decade, as we have seen, in- 
ternational communism—like international affairs 
in general—has moved far from the Manichaean 
simplicities of Stalin’s last years (which were, in- 
deed, never quite so simple as they appeared). 
As suggested earlier, these radical and far-reach- 
ing changes call for corresponding changes in 
Communist studies. This increasingly obvious 
need accounts for the new interest which some aca- 
demic and non-academic circles are now showing 
in comparative approaches (the plural is inevi- 
table) to these studies. 

Such interest, one hopes, will eventually find 
practical expression in new research programs 
and academic courses. If so, those concerned will 
have to tackle some important questions which can- 
not be discussed in any detail within the already 
strained confines of this essay. What precise 
methods and methodologies should be adopted by 
centers of comparative Communist studies? What 
working relationships should be established be- 
tween comparative studies (of whatever kind) and 
the existing area or party studies? What techniques 
of analysis and evaluation from existing disciplines 
should be used or developed? How much emphasis 
should be given to ruling and non-ruling parties, 
respectively? These are some of the basic questions 
which will inevitably arise. 

Indeed, they have already arisen; for this is 
not, of course, completely unbroken ground. The 
comparative approach to communism, in one form 
or another, is not new. On the conceptually sim- 
plest level-—which is certainly not to say the least 
valuable level—we have the juxtaposition of area 
or party studies within a geographical or thematic 
framework. From the explicitly comparative view- 
point, the analytical value of such composite works 
depends, first, on the individual area specialist’s 
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awareness of wider patterns in which “his” party 
takes its place and, secondly, on the skill, knowl- 
edge and insight of the editor who coordinates 
the various contributions and presumably adds an 
introductory essay or synthesizing epilogue.** On 
a different level of comparison, contrast and gen- 
eralization we have what may be termed the 
thematic approach, which in turn can take various 
forms, employing different techniques of analysis 
and synthesis. On still another level the techniques 
of “model-building” may be applied—provided, 
in this author’s opinion, that the scope of inquiry 
is limited (say. to the East European regimes or 
some legal parties of Western Europe) and that the 
model, whether “static” or “dynamic,” is descrip- 
tive rather than predictive. 

However, these methodological questions are 
perhaps superseded by the institutional, organiza- 
tional and human problems involved—that is, by 
the need to train scholars whose experience, knowl- 
edge, analytical insight and linguistic abilities 
could be usefully applied to the study of the vast 
quantity of relevant material already available. 

The compilation, classification and evaluation of 
this mass of information in research centers is a 
basic problem, and an uncommonly tough one;** 
but it has been aggravated by a general failure 
to think in comparative terms, to initiate co-ordi- 
nated, long-term programs of comparative studies, 
and to make adequate use of such ancillary tech- 
niques as microfilming and xerography. To be 
sure, no individual can consult every possible 
source of relevant material; no institution can sub- 
scribe to every potentially relevant publication. 
But this problem can be eased at least to some 
extent by organizational measures, by resorting 
to the traditional fraternity of scholarship and by 
the systematic use of some relatively neglected 


23 The combination of such editorial contributions with 
specialized studies, to which they add value and from which 
they derive value, surely represents a distinct and profitable 
form of comparative Communist studies. Among recent ex- 
amples one might mention R. A. Scalapino’s essay in the 
symposium, The Communist Revolution in Asia (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice Hall, 1965); W. E. Griffith’s prefaces to 
the first two volumes of the series, Communism in Europe 
(Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1964 and 1966); and C. E. 
Black’s introduction and epilogue to the symposium, Com- 
munism and Revolution (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1964). 

24 Although daunting, the problem of assimilating a sig- 
nificant portion of this embarras de richesses is not intractable. 
Dr. William E. Griffith, for one, has given an’eminent example 
of what can be done in his documented surveys of Communist 
developments (Albania and the Sino-Soviet Rift, 1963; The 
Sino-Soviet Rift, 1964; and Sino-Soviet Relations, 1964-1965, 
in the Jan.-March 1966 issue of The China Quarterly—shortly 
to be published in book form by the MIT Press). 


sources, such as the Joint Publications Research 
Service’s series of Translations on International 
Communist Developments (Washington, DC). 


ne useful contribution which the ‘“com- 
parativist” can make is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of trying to view the new, articulated world 
movement as a whole, while noting the interde- 
pendence and interaction of its constituent parts. 
To do so, it would perhaps be necessary to correct 
a still-lingering bias—or predisposition to concen- 
trate largely on the Communist regimes, particu- 
larly those of the Soviet Union, China and Eastern 
Europe, and to more-or-less neglect the non-ruling 
parties. These parties represent an important seg- 
ment, or segments, of the world movement; and, 
if “comparative communism” neglects them, it is 
comparative part-communism. The indications are 
that most if not all of the non-ruling parties will 
remain just that, and it is as such that they de- 
mand analytical attention on a comparative basis. 
If only on the level of political self-interest, it is 
clearly of importance for non-Communist scholars 
—and policy-makers—to examine systematically 
the reasons why these parties have failed to advance 
on the promised road to power. 

Moreover, the looser structure of inter-party rela- 
tions, the greater freedom of action that has come 
with the spread of polycentrism and the new empha- 
sis on bilateral relations have given these parties a 
significance and a weight in the international move- 
ment that they did not enjoy in the past. Times had 
clearly changed when, e.g., such a small and lo- 
cally ineffective party as the Norwegian CP could 


declare its neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute as 
early as October 1963. Whether pro-Soviet, pro- 
Chinese or neutralist, the non-ruling parties consti- 
tute the overwhelming majority of those which 
make up the divided world movement; and, if the 
Russians and the Chinese are paying close attention 
to them, non-Communist observers can do no less. 
Admittedly their memberships are generally small, 
but numerical strength is far from being the only 
criterion of interest. The British CP has only 
33,000 members and has little national political in- 
fluence except, marginally, in the trade unions; but 
the stand that it took on the conference issue early 
in 1964 was of considerable importance to the evo- 
lution of the Sino-Soviet conflict. The issues raised 
in recent years by the Swedish CP (about 25,000 
members), the Dutch CP (about 12,000), the rival 
Israeli parties (less than 2,000 altogether) and the 
New Zealand CP (less than 500) are of equal sig- 
nificance, and other examples could be given. 

Small or large, in power or out of power, revolu- 
tionary or reformist, all of the world’s Communist 
parties have been affected in varying degrees by 
the processes of change considered in this essay. 
A decade after the watershed year of 1956 these 
processes have developed an autonomous momen- 
tum which apparently rules out the possibility of 
a reversion to the organizational patterns of the 
past. The events of these ten years have taught us 
one basic lesson—that it is unwise to make confi- 
dent predictions. Still, the transformation of inter- 
national communism will surely continue in the 
years ahead; and it will be a matter of vital self- 
interest for the non-Communist world to assess that 
continuing transformation with accuracy, and 
respond to it with wisdom. 
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Moscow and Eastern kurope 


decade has elapsed since the major politi- 

cal upheavals in Poland and Hungary that threat- 
ened the very foundations of Communist rule 
throughout Eastern Europe. At the height of the 
1956 crisis it momentarily looked as if the Soviet 
Union’s control over the entire East European re- 
gion was coming to an ignominious end. When 
Moscow suppressed the Hungarian Revolution by 
brute military force, however, the immediate out- 
look altered radically. Indeed, for a number of years 
after the tragedy of Hungary, the overwhelming 
preponderance of Soviet power in Eastern Europe 
seemed to blot out any realistic prospects for na- 
tional self-assertion on the part of the bloc countries. 
Even the most attentive students of East Euro- 
pean affairs—diligent though they doubtless were 
throughout the late 1950’s and early 1960’s in 
calling attention to the novel lines along which 
Moscow’s hegemony was being recast—failed to 
anticipate anything like Rumania’s recent, studied, 
nationalistic defiance of Soviet tutelage. Neither 
did they really expect the gradual erosion of the 
Soviet Union’s political authority throughout East- 
ern Europe, which is so evident in retrospect today. 
The present moment is far from ideal for overall 
stock-taking, due to the accelerated tempo and still 
partially obscure character of many of the most re- 
cent developments in Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, 
it seems fitting to mark the tenth anniversary of the 
1956 crisis by taking note of the decline of the 
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Soviet Union’s once absolute supremacy, reviewing 
some of the major domestic changes in Eastern 
Europe that have accompanied this decline, and 
examining the complex and problematic interna- 
tional relationships that presently obtain in the 
region. 

For a reliable introduction to all these themes, 
those previously uninitiated in Soviet bloc affairs 
can turn to J. F. Brown’s The New Eastern Europe,* 
which is as timely in appearance as it is felicitous 
in choice of title. Mr. Brown, a political analyst 
for Radio Free Europe in Munich, has succeeded in 
reducing the undoubted wealth of materials at his 
disposal to bare-boned essentials. His book pre- 
sents a matter-of-fact survey of domestic and inter- 
national developments and offers a succinct sum- 
mary of the many contradictory trends in both 
spheres. It carefully sidesteps generalizations, ex- 
cept for two of the broadest sort. They are, quite 
simply, that Eastern Europe has reverted from an 
earlier superficial uniformity to its traditional di- 
versity, and that the “Soviet Empire” has been 
transformed into an “alliance.” 


Khrushchev’s Policies 


Nothing would be more misleading than to read 
into Mr. Brown’s numbered words of tribute to 
Khrushchev the faintest suggestion that the former 


1J. F. Brown, The New Eastern Europe: The Khrushchev 
Era and After, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1966. 


Soviet leader ever consciously intended to preside 
over the liquidation of the Soviet empire. His fail- 
ure to create a truly viable Communist international 
system may be attributed in part to the peculiarities 
of his personal style and outlook (including some 
serious, ideologically-rooted misconceptions), but 
it was due in far greater measure to political forces 
which were probably beyond his or anybody else’s 
effective control. 


Concerning Eastern Europe, Khrushchev started 
out with an unerring recognition that the disastrous, 
forced-draft Stalinist drive toward “socialist con- 
struction” required relaxation, and that the politi- 
cally primitive imperial system bequeathed by Stalin 
stood in need of change. What he did not foresee, 
of course, was that various measures of piecemeal 
reform in the satellites, together with his rap- 
prochement with Tito and the great impact of the 
20th CPSU (“de-Stalinization’”) Congress, would 
set in motion the forces that culminated in the 
near-disaster of 1956. That unwelcome experience 
partially disabused Khrushchev of his earlier, 
naively optimistic belief in the cohesive properties 
of a common ideology. It certainly convinced him 
of the pressing need to mobilize shared ideological 
conviction and, wherever possible, to supplement it 
by integrative organizational devices. 


For a time, during the late 1950’s, the first objec- 
tive was effectively attained through the renewed 
exclusion of Tito and the concomitant campaign 
against “revisionism.” Still later, as Sino-Soviet 
differences grew, Khrushchev sought, with consider- 
ably less success, to redirect flagging East European 
ideological energies against Mao’s “dogmatism and 
sectarianism” and at the same time against the 
Albanians, who had performed the unprecedented 
feat of substituting Peking’s tutelage for that of 
Moscow. 


Paradoxically, these successive Soviet efforts at 
ideological mobilization, far from facilitating at- 
tempts at organizational integration, probably re- 
tarded them. For initially, the superficial effective- 
ness of the anti-revisionist campaign in countering 
centrifugal currents in Eastern Europe made it 
easier for Khrushchev temporarily to content him- 
self with formal acknowledgments of Soviet leader- 
ship over the socialist camp and to accept the 
restrained exercise of Soviet authority through an 
irregular series of multilateral meetings. To be sure, 
even in the 1950’s Khrushchev evidenced consider- 
able interest in organizing much stronger economic 
ties between the Soviet Union and East Europe. 
Under his active patronage, Comecon, which had 
remained a dead-letter in Stalin’s lifetime, displayed 


real vitality. As this international economic agency 
developed a highly sophisticated infrastructure, its 
member-states began to think seriously about pro- 
grams of economic specialization and coordination. 
Over these activities there loomed the prospect for 
a lasting political integration of Kast Europe under 
Soviet aegis, to be fostered through measures of 
permanent economic interdependence. 


But, increasingly preoccupied by his conflict with 
China as well as by other foreign and domestic 
Soviet concerns, Khrushchev was slow to follow up 
his own initiatives in the economic sphere. Only in 
1962 did he unveil his grandiose proposal to trans- 
form Comecon into a supranational planning agency. 
It is now common knowledge that this proposal was 
brought to grief because of Rumania’s unyielding 
rejection of it, an act of national defiance which, as 
Mr. Brown stresses, would have been inconceivable 
except for the Sino-Soviet dispute and the room it 
provided for diplomatic maneuver. Thus frustrated 
on various fronts, Khrushchev’s last months in office 
found him ruminating about the expediency of 
establishing a purely political agency to check the 
disintegrative trends in East Europe. Unfortunately 
for the Soviet leadership, these trends had already 
gone so far as to preclude the establishment of any- 
thing vaguely reminiscent of the powerful Comin- 
form of the past. 


ooking back to 1956, it is clear that’ Khru- 
shchev’s readiness to accept a large degree of domes- 
tic autonomy in Eastern Europe represented an irre- 
versible commitment, with deeply disruptive impli- 
cations. Bent upon internal reforms in the East 
European countries and, above all, desirous that 
their Communist regimes should acquire genuine 
popular support, Moscow could hardly have gone 
back on its initial grant of autonomy. Somehow, 
however, it overlooked the possibility that, to the 
degree to which the East European Communist 
regimes attained the domestic stability and popular 
acceptance held desirable for them, they would be 
the more susceptible to nationalist infection, which 
under the circumstances was bound to damage 
Soviet interests. Reminiscing in 1964, Khru- 
shchev tried to write off his earlier view that there 
would not be “a single hitch” in relations among 
socialist states as having been mere “ideological 
conjecture”; yet it was doubtless this view that 
accounted in large part for the Soviet failure to 
face up to the problem of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe. 
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Khrushchev himself had always conceived the 
issue of domestic autonomy in rather different 
terms, as was apparent from his adamant insistence 
upon one cardinal principle: no Communist state, 
excepting perhaps the Soviet Union, was to pre- 
sume to declare any of its own distinctive internal 
practices as valid for the others. This, in the Soviet 
leader’s view, had constituted a large measure of 
what had been wrong with Yugoslavia’s participa- 
‘ion in Soviet bloc politics during 1955-56. In his 
eyes, it was not the least of the besetting sins of the 
Chinese Communist leadership. It is entirely indica- 
tive of how much things have changed in the Com- 
munist world that this one issue which so exercised 
Khrushchev should have lost so much of its topi- 
cality. Today the national elites in Eastern Europe 
have scant interest in patterning their own domestic 
development after elaborate foreign Communist 
models. Indeed, Moscow itself has quietly had to 
forego pressing its earlier claims about the particu- 
lar relevance of Soviet precept and example. 


Differences and Similarities 


The diversity which has thus become the hall- 
mark of Eastern Europe’s internal development has 
witnessed some unexpected paradoxes in the char- 
acter of domestic policy in specific countries. On 
the one hand, the high hopes of 1956 for liberaliza- 
tion in Poland have been sorely disappointed. One 
of the special merits of Mr. Brown’s study is his 
unvarnished account of how the Polish October has 
fallen victim to Gomulka’s narrow-minded authori- 
tarianism. Startling though it may seem, his con- 
tention that regime controls over the intellectual 
sphere are now even stricter in Poland than in East 
Germany probably represents a depressingly valid 
comparison (though since the completion of Mr. 
Brown’s book, the stalwart dogmatists around 
Ulbricht have once again cracked down on East 
Germany’s creative spirits). On the other hand, the 
worst fears of 1956 with regard to repression in 
Hungary did not materialize either. In Mr. Brown’s 
view and that of most other present-day observers, 
Kadar’s program of reconstruction and “reconcilia- 
tion” has transformed his regime into one of the 
more tolerant Communist dictatorships in Eastern 
Europe and has correspondingly rendered life in 
Hungary that much more endurable than elsewhere 
in the region. 

Limitations of space preclude any recapitulation 
of the situation in the other Eastern European coun- 
tries. Suffice it to note that Mr. Brown’s study offers 
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a panoramic view of internal developments through- 
out the area, pointing up many special problems— 
such as the resurgence of Slovak nationalism and 
intellectual unrest in Czechoslovakia, the inherent 
weakness of the Zhivkov leadership in Bulgaria, 
and the like. His survey of domestic affairs excludes 
only Yugoslavia and Albania (though each of these 
countries’ roles in Communist international politics 
is covered in some detail). Considering the domes- 
tic scene in Eastern Europe as a whole, Mr. Brown 
rightly chooses to emphasize the growing preoccupa- 
tion with matters of economic progress and reform. 
With the partial exception of Rumania, whose 
leaders have not been overly anxious to tamper 
with the arrangements under which their national 
economy has experienced its remarkable growth 
rate of recent years, all the East European countries 
have embarked on what will inevitably be a long, 
drawn-out process of overhauling - planning and 
management practices. These innovations point 
toward thoroughgoing economic reform and also 
carry far-reaching political implications in both the 
international and the domestic spheres. 

On the international level, the present flux adds 
yet another, quite practical obstacle to any meaning- 
ful progress toward regional integration through 
Comecon. Eastern European leaders are now gen- 
erally agreed that future steps in this direction must 
await the area-wide reform of pricing and cost- 
accounting procedures. And they are a long way 
from predicting that once the reforms become effec- 
tive, regional economic integration will be just 
around the corner. Moreover, the pioneering role 
in economic reform of the industrially-advanced 
East European countries has done much to heighten 
the self-confidence and self-concern of their tech- 
nical elites and administrative cadres. In the future 
this may well contribute to greater self-assertion 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union on the part of the political 
leaderships. The more secure their entrenchment 
at home, the more likely does the prospect for such 
self-assertion appear. 

It must be added, too, that the present economic 
reforms, despite inevitable dislocations and priva- 
tions at the outset, promise rising living standards, 
and thus may contribute to a further diminution of 
popular dissatisfaction with Communist rule. Still, 
it would be rash to predict greater domestic political 
stability throughout Eastern Europe on the basis of 
this one factor alone. In fact, the essentially prag- 
matic character of the program of economic reform, 
and the empiricist spirit which it fosters, may harbor 
a serious challenge to stability. Certainly these 
characteristics present an additional threat to the 


already eroded ideological foundations that are 
meant to support the legitimacy of all Communist 
dictatorships. 

In thinking about the large prospects for domestic 
stability and political viability, it is necessary to go 
beyond matters of specific policy and to inquire 
into questions of institutional structure and political 
process. The latter questions have increasingly 
engaged the attention of scholars concerned with 
“nolitical development” in other geographic regions. 
For his part, Mr. Brown has elected to use the 
phrase “political development” as the title of his 
first chapter, but his discussion therein amounts to 
little more than a survey of recent political history 
on a country-by-country basis. 

For a much more pointed approach to the prob- 
lem, one may wish to consult H. Gordon Skilling’s 
The Governments of Communist East Europe.’ Pro- 
fessor Skilling’s book, designed as a text in com- 
parative government, is strictly topical in presenta- 
tion. His detailed coverage of such major topics as 
the pattern and holders of power, the process of 
governing, and the implementation of decisions, 
manages to convey a clear appreciation of the con- 
trasts and similarities among specific countries, 
along with a sure sense of dynamic change in 
Eastern Europe as a whole. The author also pro- 
vides much material for speculation on the possibili- 
ties of a transformation of various East European 
regimes from bureaucratic dictatorships into more 
pluralistic and better institutionalized political sys- 
tems. While he cautions against any misplaced 
optimism concerning the eventual emergence of 
genuinely constitutional governments, he also calls 
attention to the rise of distinct interest groups, the 
enhancement of the role of experts and administra- 
tors, and the consequent change in the role of the 
party. How well the various East European institu- 
tional structures adjust to these new social forces 
will bear the closest watching. For their ability or 
inability to do so may largely determine the ultimate 
viability of political systems cast increasingly adrift 
from their once secure ideological moorings. 


The New «Alliance”’ 


If the prospects for individual East European 
countries are hard to predict, it is difficult even to 
find a label for the present international system in 


2H. Gordon Skilling, The Governments of Communist East 
Europe, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1965. 


the area, let alone conjecture on its future. Mr. 
Brown speaks of the present system as an alliance 
“that reveals the tensions and problems typical of 
all alliances in history.” Professor Skilling strikes 
much the same note by observing that “as in all 
other alliances, centrifugal and centripedal forces 
operate and the interests of the dominant power 
may conflict with those of the subordinate associ- 
ates.” All well and good, provided it is acknowl- 
edged that the analytical value and predictive power 
of the “alliance” concept leave much to be desired. 
In one sense, the word alliance itself is so broad as 
to be virtually synonymous with international poli- 
tics in general. In this sense, it only serves to beg 
the knotty question of how the traditional nature 
and function of alliances, familiar to historians 
from Thucydides on, may have changed thanks to 
such novel 20th-century factors as, say, nuclear 
power. It is precisely at this point, however, that 
the perspectives for general analysis become un- 
clear. Nuclear power, to stick to that one example, 
was once thought to be a factor contributing to the 
rigidity of the post-World War II bipolarity, but it 
has turned out to play a distinctly disruptive role 
in both East and West. (Quite apart from the re- 
spective cases of Gaullist France and Communist 
China, it is highly significant that, according to 
recent reports, Rumania should have raised the issue 
of “annihilation without representation,” while 
Czechoslovakia has broached the possibility of an 
East European multilateral nuclear force, both no 
doubt to the considerable discomfort of the Soviet 
Union. ) 

When all this has been said, however, it remains 
true that Khrushchev’s successors have sought to 
shore up what Brezhnev likes to call “the positions 
of the socialist commonwealth in Europe” by ap- 
pealing more to military and economic mutual self- 
interest than to ideological bonds. More especially, 
the present Soviet leadership has repeatedly called 
for the strengthening of the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
zation and a close coordination of foreign policy 
among its member-states. Moscow has had to go 
to great lengths to justify its case in terms of the 
persistence of NATO’s ostensibly “aggressive aims” 
and the particular menace of West German “mili- 
> Indeed, so loud has been 
the propaganda din on the latter theme that after 
the 1965 meeting of the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s Political Consultative Committee, Soviet com- 
mentators felt obliged to denounce as Western 
“fabrications” any notion that “the threat of the 
nuclear rearmament of the Federal Republic of 
Germany” was merely being manipulated “as a 
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pretext for the consolidation of the socialist coun- 
tries.” 

One need not belittle genuine Soviet apprehension 
concerning a nuclear West Germany to note that, 
to the extent Moscow may in fact have counted on 
this one issue to rally all the East European coun- 
tries, it has only succeeded in revealing the differ- 
ences of national interest and the scope for inde- 
pendent action among them. Broadly speaking, 
these differences can be delineated along geographic 
lines. For this purpose, the distinction between a 
northern and a southern tier of East European states 
—a concept employed by Mr. Brown, with attribu- 
tion to the late Prof. David Dallin—is highly sugges- 
tive. The northern tier, comprising East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland is strategically, mili- 
tarily, and economically the more important of the 
two for the Soviet Union, and in the main the Soviet 
position has held firm there, thanks in large measure 
to shared geopolitical interests against West Ger- 
many. To be sure, Moscow has had to pay a price 
for this cohesion in the rather special role it ac- 
corded to post-1956 Poland and formally recon- 
firmed in the 1965 Soviet-Polish Treaty. It is also 
true that there have been important differences of 
nuance between Moscow and Prague on questions 
concerning European security, including the German 
problem, and evident friction between the two 
capitals on other matters as well. But all this pales 
by comparison with the southern tier in the Balkans. 
Apart from the special problems posed by Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, Rumania’s national self-asser- 
tion has greatly complicated Soviet relations with 
each and every East European state, whether of the 
northern or the southern tier. Moreover, Rumania 
stands as an example which others may seek to 
emulate in their own way. Of late even Bulgaria, 
once abjectly subservient to Moscow, seems to have 
begun to contemplate cautious foreign policy initia- 
tives of its own. 


The Broad Prospects 


Considering the evolution of the international 
system throughout Eastern Europe as a whole, it is 
well to be reminded by Mr. Brown that economic 
dependence upon the Soviet Union is still very 
great, and to have that reminder tempered by the 
further observation that economic dependence is 
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no longer a guarantee of effective Soviet political 
control. In the absence of such control, the present 
fluidity can present unprecedented opportunities 
for the pursuit of national self-interest. A case in 
point is Hungary’s recent demonstrative support 
for all Soviet positions, evidenced in Kadar’s sur- 
prisingly strong pronouncements, at the 23rd CPSU 
Congress and after, concerning the impossibility 
of “anti-Soviet communism,” and in the thinly 
veiled diatribes of his regime’s spokesmen against 
Rumanian options. Behind such professions of 
loyalty there may well lie the expectation of Soviet 
concessions, including, in the case of Hungary, the 
withdrawal of the Soviet troops still stationed on 
its territory. 

Still, it is premature to say the very least, to expect 
the existing military and economic structures in 
Eastern Europe to fall apart entirely. International 
neutrality may well represent a deep-seated aspira- 
tion in many East European countries. Nowhere is 
it attainable, however, without a system of inter- 
national guarantees which would constitute a trans- 
formation of Europe’s postwar political contours 
far more radical than anything yet immediately 
visible. In this respect the future would seem to 
hang more on Western policy and on Soviet-Western 
relations than on the Soviet leaders’ own ability to 
muster the talents necessary for “crisis manage- 
ment” in the East European area. 

One final note on the role of nationalism is appro- 
priate. The remarkable stridency with which Ru- 
mania’s leaders have been insisting upon the pri- 
macy of the nation-state represents only the most 
egregious symptom of a much more widespread 
infirmity of Marxist-Leninist internationalism in the 
East European area. Resurgent nationalism has 
unquestionably damaged the Soviet position. Still, 
Mr. Brown, for one, cautions that should the Soviet 
Union determine to play upon traditional national 
animosities to retain its sway, there might be plenty 
of opportunities for it to do so successfully. This 
warning should prompt a more general caveat. For 
exaggerated nationalism either in reaction to the 
internationalism previously enforced from Moscow, 
or as a source of domestic support for authoritarian 
regimes, or both, can only be a divisive force. 
Such nationalism may or may not be susceptible to 
tactical manipulation by the Soviet Union; in either 
case, the deliberate exacerbation of national an- 
tagonisms will inevitably bode ill for any genuine 
future international order in Eastern Europe. 


History and Politics in Poland 


en years ago, during the “peaceful revolution” 
of October 1956, the Polish scene was characterized 
by feverish political activity, enthusiasm and high 
hopes. Today apoliticalism, apathy and frustration 
are the dominant moods in the country. This vast 
change in atmosphere is in large part a reaction to 
the doctrinaire Communist leadership of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, coupled with general resignation over the 
difficulty of Poland’s geopolitical position. 

Yet not all political debate has ceased in Poland. 
Beneath the surface a lively controversy still goes 
on—expressed outwardly in discussion that is con- 
ducted not in Communist terms of reference, but 
rather in the form of traditional historical argumen- 
tation. The Poles have always shown a strong addic- 
tion to historicism. They have been interested in 
the study of history not as an end in itself, but as a 
means of finding answers to contemporary questions. 
If short, they have great respect for the maxim, 
historia est magistra vitae. 

The historicism of the Poles has stemmed partly 
from their inability to ventilate political issues 
openly. Centuries of rule by the Germans and the 
Russians taught Polish political writers to evade 
foreign censorship by presenting their arguments 
veiled in an Aesopian language of historical analo- 
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gies. To Polish readers, well versed in their history, 
drawing parallels between the past and present, de 
te faula narratur, posed little difficulty. But Polish 
historicism also had deeper roots: the ceaseless, 
desperate struggle for national survival made the 
Poles introspective. They searched in history for 
the errors which had brought about their defeats 
and sufferings. They also looked to the past for na- 
tional glory, which helped them to preserve their 
self-respect and inspired them with hope for a 
better future. 

One of the most persistent disputes in Polish 
historiography has been carried on between writers 
who took a pragmatic or realistic view of Poland’s 
past and those who held an idealist or romantic 
view of its history. Followers of the realist school 
blamed the Poles themselves for their afflictions. 
They denounced past generations for ignoring the 
realities of power relationships between Poland 
and its neighbors, and thereby inviting disastrous 
military and political consequences. They be- 
lieved in reason as the greatest national virtue. 
Supporters of the romantic school took exactly the 
opposite stand. They attributed Poland’s misfor- 
tunes to the wickedness of its neighbors. They also 
hailed the Poles’ repeated efforts to shake off the 
foreign yoke by insurrections regardless of the cost. 
Heroism was the highest national virtne which they 
espoused. 

The historiographic debate always had consider- 
able practical significance. The arguments ad- 
vanced by both schools were widely used to support 
contemporary political programs. On the one side, 
the realist interpretation of history was employed to 
justify seeking a modus vivendi with the occupying 
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powers while developing the internal strength of 
the nation. On the other side, the romantic picture 
of Poland’s past was used to vindicate a continued 
struggle for national independence, relying on 
assistance from the Western powers.’ In this way 
historiography and politics became largely inter- 
woven. Political debates in Poland were tradition- 
ally conducted in the esoteric language of historical 
arguments. 

The addiction of the Poles to historicism has 
stayed with them until this day. In the past decade 
several political debates have remained concealed 
under the guise of historical arguments. Despite 
their esoteric nature they have shed important 
light on the political atmosphere prevailing in 


Gomulka’s Poland. 


History’s “Fools” 


After Gomulka’s return to power in 1956 the 
Polish United Workers’ Party came close to off- 
cially endorsing the realist tradition. Gomulka him- 
self took a critical view of Polish history. In June 
1957, in a speech to the Poznan workers (the same 
who a year before had revolted against the Com- 
munist regime), he blamed Poland’s past misfor- 
tunes on the Poles themselves: 


The reasons for our national tragedies should not be 
sought in the activities of foreign states. They were also 
rooted, perhaps even mainly, in the weaknesses of 
Poland .. . caused by its disastrous domestic and for- 
eign policies.2 


The major target of Gomulka’s criticism was 
Poland’s policy in the interwar period and during 
World War I. He bitterly denounced the prewar 
Polish course of relying on the country’s own 
military power, augmented by alliances with distant 
France and Britain. This, he held, had failed to 
deter Germany from attack and had brought about 
Poland’s crushing defeat in 1939. Yet basically 
the same policy had been continued by the Govern- 
ment-in-Exile in London. The result was new trage- 
dies, notably the disastrous Warsaw uprising in 
1944, These policies, concluded Gomulka, had 
failed because they ignored the essential reality of 


1For a more thorough discussion of the split between po- 
litical realism and political idealism, see this author’s “Political 
Realism in Poland,” Survey (London) April 1964, and “Com- 
munism and Political Realism in Poland,” Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs (New York), Winter 1966. 
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Poland’s position. They had not been based on 
alliance with the Soviet Union, which was just as 
indispensable for Poland’s survival as “breathing 
is necessary for life.” ° 

Gomulka repeatedly warned the Poles against 
the danger of nurturing continued hostility against 
the Soviet Union while placing hope in assistance 
from the West. In January 1957 the theoretical 
journal of the Communist party, Nowe drogi, openly 
cautioned the Poles against counting on United 
States intervention in the event of an armed up- 
rising. In a broadcast on the eve of the elections 
a few weeks later, Gomulka restated the same argu- 
ment in a more dramatic fashion: 


The enemies of People’s Poland would like to push our 
country into an abyss of chaos and anarchy . . . they 
are well aware that only a socialist Poland can remain 
on the map of Europe.? 


Gomulka’s appeal to the realist tradition struck 
a responsive chord among the Poles. In the late 
1950’s the memories of their defeats and suffering 
in World War II, followed by the West’s failure to 
help them in upholding their independence from 
Russia, were still fresh in the minds of the Polish 
people. A bitter emotional reaction against the 
romantic tradition spread throughout the country. 
The Poles followed Gomulka’s advice; they ab- 
stained from revolution, and in the elections of 
January 1957, faute de mieux, they endorsed the 
program of the Polish United Workers’ Party. They 
also turned with vengeance against Poland’s past 
history. The military tradition was subjected to 
shattering criticism. The soldierly virtue of heroism 
was derided in the satirical theaters in Warsaw. 
Audiences applauded as pathetic lancers charged to 
meet their death on the stage of the popular cabaret, 
“Stodola.” The hopelessness of the Polish military 
effort in the campaign of 1939 and in the Warsaw 
uprising of 1944 was vividly depicted in highly 
successful films by an able young producer, Andrzej 
Wajda. The readiness to sacrifice one’s life in 
defense of the country was sneered at in the press. 
“Our predecessors,” declared an article written by 
two young writers in 1959, “used to die willingly 
and deftly for the homeland. They were stupid and 
ridiculous fools.” ° 

Gomulka succeeded in winning the Poles away 
from the romantic tradition; he failed, however, 


3 Przemowienia, 1960, Warsaw, 1961, p. 97. 

4 Przemowienia, 1956-1957, p. 213. 

5 Anna Bratkowska, and Ryszard Turki, “Mit na karuzeli,” 
Przeglad kulturalny, Oct. 19, 1959. 


to make them accept his own political program. 
His hope that the widespread adoption of political 
realism would lead to acceptance of communism 
proved to be unfounded. Political realism resulted 
rather in a general depolitization of Polish society. 
The Poles, especially the younger generation, 
turned away from all politics and sought refuge in 
private life. They began focussing on down-to-earth 
concerns, above all on the material aspects of their 
own lives. A Communist writer observed in 1959: 


The attitude of the youth toward life adheres to the 
principle of concreteness. Each motive and each action 
is evaluated in the light of its results. Only the facts 
count ... [the youth] is preoccupied with work and 
studies, television and motorcycle, refrigerator, and a 
snack.® 


Such people, of course, were hardly susceptible to 
ideology of any sort—and in particular, after the 
depreciation of its high-sounding slogans during the 
Stalinist years, the Communist ideology. 

Indeed, while communism failed to take hold of 
the Polish society at large, political realism spread 
widely among the rank and file of the Polish Com- 
munists. In the late 1950’s there was a marked 
decline in the ideological fervor of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party. A critic of this state of 
affairs complained in 1959 that the activities of 
local party organizations were reduced to a mere 
routine. “At the party gatherings,” he wrote, “there 
is no political discussion. Everything is clear to 
everybody.” All that was required was purely 
formal adherence to the organization: “attendance 
at the meetings, paying the dues, etc.” Outside the 
meetings the Communists would not stand up for 
their ideology. “In private life, when they are not 
‘on active duty,’ they are hardly distinguishable 
from anybody else.” ‘ 

Motives for belonging to the Polish United 
Workers’ Party ranged from political realism to 
sheer opportunism. At one end, as the Communist 
weekly Polityka reported, there were people who 
joined the Communist party in order “to support 
Gomulka.” They believed that “since no other 
alternative exists, to cooperate with the USSR is 
the only feasible course.” * At the other end, ac- 
cording to the same paper, there were many mem- 
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bers who linked “their entire work in the party with 
their own interests.” ° In general, the trend among 
Communists in the late 1950’s was toward wide- 
spread disillusionment with all political activity 
and, along with other Poles, toward a retreat into 
private life. This situation was well summed up by 
a review in the party organ, 7'rybuna ludu: 


We are under pressure not so much from bourgeois as 
petit bourgeois ideology. This is manifested in a specific 
mentality and specific attitude toward life: in narrow- 
ing one’s horizons to the problems of family and hous- 
ing, in abstaining from the hardships of struggle, in 
brushing off any broad social objectives.1° 


Seven Deadly Sins 


The unforeseen consequences of the hold of 
political realism on the Polish people, and—even 
more significant—on party members, soon became 
a source of concern to the Communist leaders. In 
the late 1950’s and early 1960’s they proceeded to 
voice their misgivings in public. A particularly 
strong attack was launched from the ranks of the 
“partisans” faction in the Communist party, a 
group that had been close to Gomulka ever since 
the days of World War II and that gained increas- 
ing prominence after his rise to power. The par- 
tisans had two reasons to dislike the realist tra- 
dition. As convinced Communists they opposed 
the attitude of turning away from politics and re- 
treating into private life. As men who had made 
their careers in the wartime underground, they 
resented the deprecation of military struggle. As 
their influence in the Polish United Workers’ Party 
grew, the partisans’ onslaught against the realist 
tradition became more insistent. 

The most articulate attack against the realist 
tradition came from a young army officer, Colonel 
Zbigniew Zaluski, in a book published in 1962 
under the provocative title The Seven Polish 
Deadly Sins."* Zaluski traced the roots of wide- 
spread apathy to the impact of the realist interpre- 
tation of Poland’s history. Using the maxim 
“historia est magistra vitae” as his springboard, 
he asserted that history “represents a powerful 
moral weapon.” “The tendencies toward an aver- 
sion to ideology and to social passivity are un- 
doubtedly stimulated . . . by jeering and scoffing 
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at almost all the significant and military episodes of 
our history.” The existing situation, he continued, 
is deeply damaging to the program of communism. 
“By scoffing at the efforts of all past generations, 
one will not educate socialist man—the man who 
is to be the driving force of history.” 


In order to revive interest in broad _ political 
and social objectives, argued Zaluski, the Polish 
people must be presented with a more inspiring 
picture of their history. “It is essential,” he stressed, 
“not to disparage the role of individual bravery and 
sacrifice, boldness of thought and heroism of 
action.” Thus the objective of his book was to take 
issue with the critics of the Polish past and, in the 
author’s own words, to defend Poland’s “romantic 
history—which was often difficult, stormy, but 
certainly not stupid.” 


Toward this end, Zaluski presented seven case 
studies of past Polish military undertakings. The 
events he chose were not of major political or 
military importance; in fact, they involved specific 
battles rather than campaigns. The author admitted 
that he had selected them for discussion merely be- 
cause they had been repeatedly censured by the 
exponents of the critical view of Poland’s history— 
hence his title, “the seven Polish deadly sins.” In 
reviving these episodes Zaluski convincingly dem- 
onstrated that the critics, guided by a desire to 
prove that “it all made no sense,” frequently went 
beyond the limits of objectivity—ignoring relevant 
historical evidence. For instance, he effectively dis- 
posed of widely circulated but groundless stories to 
the effect that the Polish cavalry had made des- 
perate charges against German tanks in 1939. 


Having proved his point, the author proceeded 
to make general observations about Polish his- 
toriography. He divided Polish historians into two 
groups: those in favor and those against military 
action. Calling himself a supporter of the former 
group, he declared: 


In spite of their defeats, the positive influence of insur- 
rections has been conclusively proven long ago. [Insur- 
rections have contributed to] the growth of national 
consciousness, the continuance of the Polish question 
in the international forum, and the evolution of . . 
modern Polish society. 


The Eighth Sin 


The appearance of Zaluski’s book was something 
of a sensation in intellectual circles in Poland. 
Its first edition of 10,000 copies was sold out in no 
time. A lively controversy lasting for several 
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months ensued in the press. “The widespread and 
prolonged concern with this book,” exclaimed one 
of the commentators, “is amazing. It undoubtedly 
reflects in some way the intellectual and ideological 
climate of our life.” ** Zaluski, observed another 
participant in a debate, touched upon the essential 
dichotomy of Polish politics. “Despite the prevail- 
ing opinion about [Polish] individualism, we are 
actually divided only into two groups, the op- 
ponents and supporters of the cult of heroism.” * 
The most articulate denunciation of Zaluski’s 
book, carried out in the vein of the realist tradition, 
was made by a well-known journalist, Kazimierz 
Kozniewski, writing in the Communist weekly 
Polityka."* In an article entitled, “The Eighth Sin: 
Lack of Objectivity,” Kozniewski conceded that 
the spread of social passivity could be attributed, 
at least in part, to the criticism of Poland’s past. 


If one demonstrates the senselessness and even harmful 
effects of some political and military acts, one must also 
anticipate that this will bring about certain reactions 
along the lines of bourgeois materialist egoism. 


Nevertheless, he argued, the continued denuncia- 
tion of the romantic tradition was useful and indeed 
necessary, since the predominant weakness of the 
Poles was not passivity but rather a continued pro- 
clivity for insurrections: 


There are nations whose aversion to military action .. . 
has advanced so far that they need a “rearmament” 
treatment; but our nation does not need it. If anything 
exactly the opposite is true. 


Kozniewski thus emphatically disagreed with 
Zaluski that in order to educate a new socialist 
man it was necessary to discontinue the criticism 
of Poland’s past. On the contrary, he believed that 
such a course would be detrimental to the cause of 
socialism, for it would likely stimulate the resur- 
gence of reactionary, nationalist political views. 

Other critics of Zaluski went still further, ac- 
cusing him of trying to revert to the prewar ro- 
mantic tradition. In an article sarcastically en- 
titled “The Galloping Colonel,” one writer posed 
the question whether Zaluski would like to revive 
the “militarism, cult of the armed forces, and 
super-patriotism” of the prewar period.*® Another 
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critic, using as the title of his article the old battle 
cry, “Poles! Fix Bayonets! Charge!,” pointed out 
the similarity between the views of Zaluski and 
those which had led the Poles to their bloodbaths 
in World War II. “We have been through it all!” 


he exclaimed.*® 


he debate over Zaluski’s book was brought 
to an end only after intervention by the leadership 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party. In April 
1963 a lengthy, unsigned article (indicating its 
authoritative character) appeared in the party 
organ, Trybuna ludu, summing up the entire discus- 
sion and expounding the official Communist line."’ 
The article clearly indicated that the Communist 
leaders were faced with a painful dilemma. On the 
one hand, they were in sympathy with Zaluski’s 
goal of overcoming political passivity among the 
people. On the other hand, they could not accept 
Zaluski’s method of attaining that objective through 
the revival of the romantic tradition. Therefore 
they tried to take a middle course. 

Trybuna ludu drew a distinction between the 
end and the means advocated by Zaluski. The 
author, the article declared, had rightly recognized 
“the need for educating society, and especially the 
younger generation . . . in the spirit of readiness 
for action and sacrifice in the name of high ideals.” 
Zaluski had also correctly observed that merely 
sneering at the nation’s history was harmful, for 
this hindered the educating of socialist man. In 
this respect it was Kozniewski who, in deprecating 
the value of high ideals, had gone wrong. Zaluski, 
however, had been carried away by his argument 
and as a result had also reached conclusions which 
were “superficial and at times false.” Above all, 
while praising heroism, he had failed to provide an 
answer to the question “why, so frequently, the 
heroism of a Polish insurgent and soldier proved to 
be futile, lonely and tragic.” Without answering 
this crucial question, one could hardly expect Po- 
land’s “history to become magistra vitae.” 

Having chided both Kozniewski and Zaluski, 
the Trybuna ludu article proceeded to expound its 
own version of Poland’s past. Clearly it wanted 
to have the best of both worlds: it clung to 
Gomulka’s realist position, but strove to escape the 
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negative consequences. This it tried to do by 
introducing a distinction between two different 
types of military struggles. On the one side, there 
had been insurrections such as those of 1863 and 
1944, led by people who had been unfavorably 
disposed toward “the progressive forces in Russia, 
and who looked for inspiration to the West. And 
there [they] could not find, and in fact did not find, 
a salvation.” On the other side, there had been the 
struggle led by the Polish Communists during 
World War II. It had been altogether different 


from previous insurrections: 


It was no longer a struggle in vain. It was no longer 
a futile sacrifice. It was no more a desperate battle. 
It was a struggle guided not only by faith, but also by 
realistic, sober calculations of the constellation of forces 
on the international scene. There was a_ perspective 
of the liberation of Poland as a socialist state by a vic- 
torious Soviet army. 


Sifting the Ashes 


The interpretation of history offered by Trybuna 
ludu in 1963 apparently did not still all doubts 
among the Poles, for two years later the dispute 
between the supporters of realist and romantic 
traditions flared up anew. This time the debate 
was sparked by a new film produced by Andrzej 
Wajda, The Ashes. The movie was based on an 
early 20th-century novel by a famous writer, Stefan 
Zeromski, depicting Polish participation in the 
Napoleonic wars. In filming it, Wajda eliminated 
some episodes of the book and emphasized others. 
Thus one aspect of the debate over The Ashes was 
the question to what extent the screen version had 
succeeded in capturing the spirit of Zeromski’s 
masterpiece. Soon, however, this issue was pushed 
into the background. Some participants in the dis- 
cussion openly admitted that they had neither seen 
the movie nor remembered the novel well; what 
they were interested in was simply Poland’s history 
in the Napoleonic period. 


The Napoleonic era has traditionally occupied 
a very special place in Poland’s history. It was in 
that period that the classic romantic tradition actu- 
ally originated. In the hope that the French em- 
peror would recreate their state, the Poles fought 
on Napoleon’s side in all his major campaigns. Al- 
though in the end the military struggle proved to 
be in vain, its legend survived, inspiring succeeding 
generations with a will to fight and with a hope of 
assistance from the West. The Polish struggle dur- 
ing World War II largely fell into the same tradi- 
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tion. The Ashes thus served as a pretext for the 
Poles to review once again their contemporary ex- 
periences, as one participant confirmed: 


Every thoughtful movie-goer compares those tragic 
events with his own tragedies: September 1939, under- 
ground, emigration, Warsaw uprising. . . . The movie 
is unimportant. What is important [is that] through 
the glass of history we look at ourselves. We seek in 
history the approval or the denial of our own attitudes.1® 


The picture of Poland’s history painted by Wajda 
in The Ashes adhered strictly to the realist tradi- 
tion. The producer deliberately presented the mili- 
tary episodes in such a way that “it all did not make 
sense.” Long scenes depicted the Poles in Napo- 
leon’s service, fighting in faraway places: sup- 
pressing the Negroes’ rebellion in Santo Domingo 
in 1802, and slaughtering the Spaniards during 
the siege of Saragossa in 1808. Above all the last 
scene, significantly missing in the original novel, 
portrayed the retreat of the battered and demoral- 
ized remnants of the Polish army from Russia in 
the winter of 1812. The Ashes, according to 
Andrzej Jarecki, writing in the Communist youth 
weekly Sztandar mlodych, “exposes mercilessly the 
myth of Napoleon.” There is on the screen “the 
sight of fruitlessness and sterility . . . the ocean 
of pain suffered in the name of an absent, incom- 
prehensible Poland.” The message of the film, 
concluded Jarecki, is clear: 


Look, this is how we are—cruel, stupid but faithful! 
ote A nation without brains, without politicians, 
thoughtlessly marching to its destruction, to its death 
- » « a nation supplied only with hearts and heavy fists 
to strike.19 


he Ashes met with resounding success in 
Poland. Within the first two months the movie 
was seen by about one and a half million people. 
In some cities it was shown on non-workdays con- 
tinuously throughout the day, the first show start- 
ing at 6:30 a.m. Within five weeks the entire cost 
of its production was recovered. At the same time 
lively debate continued in the press, radio and 
television. “There has been nothing like it,” com- 
mented one observer, “since the memorable con- 
troversy over Zaluski’s book a few years ago.” ”° 


18 Andrzej Mozolowski, “Popiol i . 
polski, Oct. 28, 1965. 

19 Andrzej Jarecki, “Iskra z popiolow,” Sztandar mlodych, 
Sept. 28, 1965. 

20 Ryszard Kosinski, 
literackie, Nov. 14, 1965. 
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Zaluski himself, incidentally, was one of the first 
to denounce The Ashes. Writing in the Warsaw 
weekly, Stolica, he undertook the defense. of the 
Polish participation in the Napoleonic wars.” He 
denied that there was no political purpose in it. The 
Poles fought for Napoleon, he argued, 


. . . in return for Poland. Perhaps this was a childish 
idea, a naive one, but highly pragmatic, ‘‘commercial,” 
far removed from the cult of action for the sake of 
action. 


Their participation in Santo Domingo and the 
Spanish campaigns was “a bloody price . . . for 
[the establishment by Napoleon in 1809 of] the 
Duchy of Warsaw.” And even though in the end 
the Poles were militarily defeated, their sacrifices 
were not in vain: 


The patriotic effort did succeed in forming the basic 
elements of a modern Polish nation—its national con- 
sciousness and organizational forms of life. 


To distort the truth and present a monstrous picture 
of the Poles as a nation of political simpletons, he 
concluded, is to play into the hands of the enemies 
of Poland: The argument that “a nation like this 
does not deserve independence” was used “to sup- 
port the partition of Poland at the Vienna Congress 
and at Versailles. And in more recent times within 
living memory.” 

Zaluski’s position received strong support from 
Jan Gajewski. The writer expressed his amaze- 
ment that after the debate over Zaluski’s book, there 
was still any need to explain to Poles “the historical 
necessity to rise in arms against occupying power.” 
What other way was there open for the Poles, he 
asked, to demonstrate their “will to freedom and in- 
dependence, other than by military action, insurrec- 
tion, [and participation in] struggle against occupy- 
ing powers wherever they were opposed with force.” 
To fail to perceive this and to praise passivity, 
asserted Gajewski, is deeply damaging to Poland: 


Poor is the nation that does not care about its dignity 
. . and that does not derive its inspiration from the 
memories of heroism and sacrifice.22 


The opposite point of view, praising The Ashes, 
was also strongly represented in the debate. The 
well-known writer Wojciech Zukrowski, claimed 
that Wajda’s intentions were misunderstood by his 


21 Stolica, Oct. 17, 1965. 
22Jan Gajewski, “Wyrzecz, ze nie nadaremnie,” Prawo i 
zycie, Nov. 21, 1965. 


critics. In the film Wajda could not deal with all 
the complex problems of the Napoleonic era. He 
did not concern himself primarily with military 
action, nor its long-term effects. What Wajda 
wanted to suggest, argued Zukrowski, was: 


Be prepared, think, do not expect that your problems 
will be resolved for you by some leader, take good care 
of your homeland. . .. Play an active part in shaping 
the course of history or else you will be reduced to its 
mere object.2% 


Another defender of Wajda’s film, Professor 
Kazimierz Wyka, went to the very heart of the con- 
troversy. He supported Wajda’s decision, widely 
criticized as a proof of his tendentiousness, to add 
to the movie an episode depicting Napoleon’s de- 
feat in Russia. The ending to the film, in Wyka’s 
opinion, was both artistically and politically apt. It 
emphasized that in history one cannot evade the 
consequence of one’s action. In this respect, argued 
Wyka, Wajda’s version of The Ashes was even 
superior to that of Zeromski. Zeromski’s novel was 
not carried to the logical conclusion, for it ended 
with the gay scene of Napoleonic armies departing 
from Poland for Russia in the summer of 1812, 
confident of an easy victory there. How could one 
end the film in such a manner? What would be its 
message? “Beat the Muscovites?—No thanks!” 
Wyka exclaimed.” 


The Communist’s Dilemma 


The long debate between the supporters of 
realist and romantic traditions vividly testifies to 
the ideological bankruptcy of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party. Communism has little appeal 
among the Poles. It has to be buttressed with argu- 
ments borrowed from national traditions. This 
poses a painful dilemma for the Communist leaders. 
For by turning to either realism or romanticism 
they are likely to impair their position . 

Gomulka’s attempt in the 1950’s to exploit the 
realist tradition for his own ends had x0 result ex- 
cept to stimulate the depolitization of Polish so- 
ciety, even penetrating into the ranks of the party 
itself. As Zaluski correctly observed, a continuation 
along this course will not win the Poles over to 
communism, but rather will accelerate the spread of 


28 Wojciech Zukrowski, ‘“‘Popioly’ ale Andrzeja Wajdy,” 
Kino, January 1966. 

24 Kazimierz Wyka, “‘Popioly’ ogladane i dyskutowane,” 
Polityka, Nov. 13, 1965. 


petit bourgeois mentality. Gomulka, of course, is 
aware of this danger and has tried to cope with it 
by a renewed emphasis on Communist indoctrina- 
tion. At a meeting of the Central Committee in 
July 1963, and again at the Congress of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party in June 1964, he declared 
the need “to mobilize the whole party in intensified 
efforts on the ideological front.” * It is doubtful, 
however, that Gomulka’s ideological offensive can 
succeed in overcoming the existing climate of 
apathy. Indeed, the artificial whipping up of enthu- 
siasm for communism—as in the Stalinist years— 
might well accelerate the trend among the Poles to 
seek refuge in private life. 

Unfortunately for the Communists, if they adopt 
the remedy proposed by Zaluski, they are unlikely 
to fare much better. As Zaluski’s critics rightly 
pointed out, the turning to romantic tradition would 
not remove, and might even aggravate, the difficul- 
ties with which the Communist party is faced. 
Merely emphasizing the struggle of the Communists 
during World War II would be fruitless, for—as any 
Pole is well aware—their wartime military effort 
was insignificant compared with that of the non- 
Communists. Certainly it does not provide a suit- 
able basis for an heroic legend from which political 
capital could be derived. If, however, the Com- 
munists were to rehabilitate the entire insurrection- 
ist tradition, they would open a Pandora’s box from 
which a host of problems, greater than those they 
now confront, could well arise. For the classic 
romantic tradition has always advocated the 
struggle against Russia, with assistance from the 
Western powers. Reviving the tradition might 
overcome political apathy among the Poles, but 
only at the price of awakening their aspiration for 
complete independence from the Soviet Union and 
the restoration of Poland’s bonds with the West. 

The Polish Communists are thus caught up in 
a dilemma from which there is no apparent escape. 
The intense debate in their ranks indicates that they 
do not find their present position comfortable; but 
there is also no easy way out of the predicament. 
As long as the Communists cling to their ideology 
and try to use national traditions for their own 
ends, no matter what they do, they are likely to find 
themselves faced with ever more serious crises. To 
win popular support in the country the Communists 
would have to appeal to the Poles in the language 
they understand—which is not the language of 
communism but that of Poland’s national history. 


25 Nowe drogi, August 1963, p. 42. 
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Reviews in Brief 


Politics and Economics 
in China 


FRANKLIN W. Hown: Chinese Political 
Traditions. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1965. 


IN THIS COLLECTION of essays, 
Professor Houn directs his attention 
to the broad and controversial question 
of the relationship between Chinese 
political tradition and the political sys- 
tem of Communist China. The four 
essays, totalling slightly over one hun- 
dred pages, explore what the author 
terms sociopolitical pluralism, the 
maintenance of a unitary state, the 
Chinese monarch and limits on royal 
power, and intellectual eclecticism and 
Confucianism. While conceding that 
instances of continuity between the 
old China and the new can be found, 
the author argues strongly that the 
differences are profound. He tries to 
demonstrate that the success of the 
Chinese Communist regime cannot be 
explained by, and does not stem from, 
any significant affinity between the con- 
temporary and traditional systems. 
Since some scholars have suggested an 
opposite view, his discussion is both 
timely and provocative. 

Three main points support the argu- 
ment that the monolithic and _totali- 
tarian system of Communist China does 
not derive from traditional patterns. 
First, in both theory and practice, tra- 
ditional Chinese society had many loci 
of power in addition to the imperial 
structure itself, so that the state as such 
did not monopolize political power. 
Second, the unitary nature of the im- 
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perial administration was maintained 
by a variety of wise and efficacious 
techniques rather than by the full use 
of repressive power; moreover, within 
the governmental structure were many 
checks and balances that significantly 
limited the, exercise of royal power. 
Third, Chinese political tradition toler- 
ated “diverse schools of thought” and 
permitted a good deal of intellectual 
freedom and debate. In developing these 
points, the author marshals consider- 
able evidence drawn from the Chinese 
classics, dynastic histories, and modern 
scholarship on China. 

Professor Houn’s basic argument 
concerning the important qualitative 
differences between the traditional and 
Communist systems of government is 
convincing. He has also done a com- 
mendable job of introducing the issues 
and presenting relevant material with 
respect to a number of specific points 
raised in his argument. Nevertheless, 
the essays fall short of resolving debate 
on these points. Although the docu- 
mentation is consistently thorough, the 
author’s interpretation sometimes seems 
to go beyond the evidence. For ex- 
ample, his bland picture of the relative 
painlessness of dynastic changes (pp. 
37-38) and of the heavy predominance 
of periods of peace and order is rather 
difficult to reconcile with his descrip- 
tion of the centrifugal forces at work 
in nearly every dynasty (pp. 45-48). 
Moreover, since the analysis is almost 
entirely concentrated on the traditional 
system, the comparative dimension of 
the book suffers from rather superficial 
generalizations, explicit or implicit, 
about the Communist system. For in- 
stance, one can discern in the present 
regime a good many “checks and bal- 
ances” not greatly different from some 
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of those noted by the author in tradi- 
tional China. 

Finally, though this obviously is not 
a criticism of Professor Houn’s essays, 
it might be appropriate to note the 
extraordinary difficulty of trying to de- 
fine the precise influence of a tradition 
extending over two thousand years on 
a regime that has been in power 
scarcely more than fifteen. How could 
Communist China possibly reflect the 
entire tradition to which scholars so 
persistently compare it? And how 
could the Chinese Communists be ex- 
pected to mirror the “pure” tradition 
of olden times when they were most 
deeply influenced by the evils to which 
that tradition succumbed in modern 
times? 


KENNETH R. WALKER: Planning in 
Chinese Agriculture: Socialization and 
the Private Sector, 1956-1962. Chicago, 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1965. 


IN THIS REFRESHINGLY brief (109 
pp.) and unpretentious study, Profes- 
sor Walker examines in detail the Chi- 
nese Communist regime’s policy toward 
peasants’ “private plots” in the years 
between 1956 and 1962. Though the 
subject is specialized, its significance 
is substantial. The author argues 
(p. xvii) that the status of the private 
plot is “probably the most important 
single barometer of political and eco- 
nomic stability in the countryside.” As 
such, it reveals a good deal about the 
overall successes and failures of agri- 
cultural socialization in China and, in 
a broader realm, has important implica- 
tions for the general benefits of sociali- 


gation to agricultural development in 
Asian societies. Walker’s conclusions 
indicate that the retention of at least a 
minimal private sector in agriculture 
has powerful psychological and eco- 
nomic benefits for the peasantry, cast- 
ing serious doubts on the wisdom of 
rapid and total agricultural socializa- 
tion. 


The study consists of three parts. 
Part One provides a brief summary of 
the development of rural collectiviza- 
tion up to the formation of the com- 
munes in 1958; Part Two discusses the 
significance of the private sector from 
both the peasants’ and the government’s 
points of view; and Part Three, the 
mest detailed section, analyzes policy 
changes with respect to private plots 
from 1956 through 1962. Numerous 
tables give succinct capitulations of 
the questions raised. As the author 
freely acknowledges, data on some 
points are fragmentary or inconclusive, 
but his conclusions about the impor- 
tance of the private plots and the gov- 
ernment’s reluctant recognition of this 
fact are convincing. 


In the period covered, private plots 
generally took up less than five percent 
of China’s arable land but accounted 
for much higher percentages of the 
peasants’ food intake and_ personal 
income. Since they are mainly de- 


voted to vegetable-farming and pig-: 


raising, the private plots are a source 
of particularly important dietary sup- 
plements and, in addition, provide per- 
haps the most important source of 
fertilizer (pig manure) in China. 


On two occasions—in 1956 and again 
in 1958-60—the Chinese Communist 
regime tried to reduce or eliminate the 
private plots. In both cases, it was 
obliged to restore them because of 
peasant dissatisfaction and economic 
losses, especially a serious reduction of 
manure supplies resulting from a de- 
cline in the pig population. The restora- 
tion of private plots in 1961, however 
distasteful it may have been to the 
Chinese leadership for ideological rea- 
sons, probably represents a long-term 
concession, the author suggests, since 
the private sector will remain crucial 
until the widespread use of chemical 
fertilizer reduces peasant worry about 
food production and eases govern- 
mental concern about the availability 
of animal fertilizer. 


Professor Walker’s study sheds light 
on two broader aspects of Chinese pol- 
itics. One is the conflict between ideo- 
logical fanaticism and pragmatic ex- 
perimentation in the outlook of the 


Chinese leaders. The leaders’ assump- 
tions about the superiority of a collec- 
tivized economy twice led to attacks on 
the small remaining private sector de- 
spite evidence that the results would 
be unfavorable; yet in both cases they 
were eventually willing to backtrack. 
The other aspect is the problem of 
translating central directives into con- 
crete and uniform action at the local 
level. The history of the private plots 
reveals significant local deviations from 
the orders and wishes of the central 
government. 

More monographs like this one, offer- 
ing careful analysis of critical policies 
and institutions, would be a welcome 
addition to the growing body of litera- 
ture on Communist China and would 
serve to put many commonly asserted 
but loosely supported generalizations 
on a firmer basis. 


James R. Townsend 


Yuan Li-wu: The Economy of Com- 


munist China: An Introduction. New 
York, F. A. Praeger, 1965. 


THE PREFACE and flyleaf describe 
this book variously as a general sur- 
vey for the beginning student and as 
a “pioneering study of . . . the broad 
structure and programs of the Chinese 
economy.” The plan of the book is 
simple. The first half describes Com- 
munist China’s national economic goals, 
the institutional organization, and the 
strategies governing resource alloca- 
tion, while the second half examines the 
success of these plans and mechanisms 
in the various economic sectors. The 
outline is admirably adapted either to 
serve as the framework for a_ basic 
survey of the Chinese economy or, 
through an institutional analysis, to 
shed light on the recent development 
of the economy in the face of a black- 
out of official Chinese data. 

The prolific and energetic Dr. Wu 
has earned much merit in the past by 
virtue of his great facility for assem- 
bling and compiling vast amounts of 
information on particular industries 
and sectors of the Chinese economy. 
Unfortunately, however, this book re- 
quires a different approach: namely, 
the isolation and rigorous intercon- 
necting of the key economic factors. It 
involves a pruning rather than a com- 
piling task, and for this sort of exercise 
the author apparently lacks the knack 


or the necessary patience. Instead, the 
book offers a potpourri of observations 
which are not necessarily connected, 
explained, or analyzed. 


The author’s survey of the post-1960 
course of the economy is particularly 
confusing. After describing a labored 
economic recovery in the 1961-65 “read- 
justment” period under the handicaps 
of reduced access to foreign technology 
and unbalanced pre-1960 industrial 
growth, he presents estimates to show 
that, after a brief recession in 1961, 
there was a substantial recovery in 
industrial output in 1962, when gross 
domestic investment reportedly _ re- 
bounded to an extremely high rate of 
33 percent. It may be that Dr. Wu be- 
lieves that over the past four years 
China has had the paradox of a high- 
investment yet stagnant economy, but if 
so, he sees no obligation to explain its 
operation. 


The same confusion, in reverse, is 
found in the discussion of farm output. 
Here the author presents the most 
dismal grain output estimates this re- 
viewer has seen, showing an almost zero 
rate of long-term growth, a steadily 
mounting consumption “deficit” under 
the impact of population growth, and 
an astronomical deficit of 67 million 
tons of grain annually in the 1959-62 
period. In spite of this, Dr. Wu’s dis- 
cussion suggests that these estimates do 
not imply greatly increased personal 
hardships as reflected in mortality 
rates, or any significant interference 
with the rapid recovery of industrial 
output and investment. Indeed, the 
author is not sure that Peking is really 
convinced of the need to shift from an 
exploitative to a developmental ap- 
proach towards agriculture. His con- 
cluding statement in the chapter on 
agriculture (“It is entirely conceivable 
that ... . success in agricultural re- 
covery may become a prerequisite of 
economic growth in general”) suggests 
that he himself is not fully convinced 
that farm output is a critical limiting 
factor at the present time. Possibly 
Dr. Wu believes that there has been a 
margin in Chinese farm output which 
enables Peking to copy Stalin in de- 
veloping industry without concern for 
farm output trends, but if so, he has 
not chosen to identify and argue this 
view—which would be a unique one. 

Having taught a seminar on the 
Chinese economy, this reviewer is 
acutely aware of the paucity of basic 
texts and hence reluctant wholly to 
condemn this one. The first half of the 
book is descriptive and reasonably well 
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done, and except for the section on 
agriculture, the reviewer has few com- 
plaints over the author’s handling of 
pre-1960 developments. While the post- 
1960 material is confusing and some- 
times even misleading, the desperate 
instructor might kill two birds with one 
stone by assigning as term papers the 
rewriting of the chapters in the latter 
half of the book. 


Edwin F. Jones 


CHENG CHU-YUAN: Scientific and En- 
gineering Manpower in Communist 
China, 1949-1963. Washington, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 1965. 


ONE OF THE PRIMARY goals of the 
Chinese Communist regime has been to 
build a powerful, modern nation, and 
there is no more important prerequisite 
for this than the development of a large 
and competent professional manpower 
force. When the regime came into be- 
ing in 1949, it had at its disposal only 
a small nucleus of professionals and 
has since then made every effort to 
swell the size of this group. In 1956, the 
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leadership fixed as its initial goal a 
force of several million highly-trained 
specialists by 1967. 

Dr. Cheng’s book is a detailed study 
not only of the regime’s efforts to train 
a new body of scientific and engineer- 
ing specialists, but also of the manner 
in which it has endeavored to utilize the 
pre-existing group of older professional 
men.- These older men have clearly 
presented a special problem for the 
regime: they are predominantly non- 
Communists whose political loyalty to 
the new order is uncertain, but whose 
skills are vitally needed in every area 
of development, including the training 
of a new generation of specialists. 
While the author concedes that some of 
these older professionals have been able 
to do outstanding work under the Com- 
munists, he nevertheless paints a bleak 
overall picture of careers hampered by 
political harassment and the imposition 
of manifold extraneous responsibilities. 
Furthermore, although the older sci- 
entists, for example, have been well 
paid by Chinese standards, they have 
at times been demoralized and socially 
degraded, while a new generation of 
“peasant scientists” has been lauded as 
the wave of the future. 

Nor. does Dr. Cheng share the Chi- 


nese Communists’ optimism regarding 
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future prospects. Not only is the top 
echelon of China’s scientific and tech- 
nical community made up largely of 
elderly men, but also most of the well- 
trained middle-aged professionals have 
chosen not to live in Communist China. 
As for the new generation of specialists, 
the author holds that they are under- 
educated, inexperienced, and less nu- 
merous than had been hoped. China’s 
isolation from the West—and recently 
from Soviet Russia—obviously has not 
helped the situation, and the country 
is now forced to rely almost entirely on 
its own human as well as material re- 
sources. Dr. Cheng estimates that it 
will take Communist China twenty or 
thirty years to reach the professional 
manpower goals that were originally set 
for next year. 

Notwithstanding its title, Dr. Cheng’s 
study is by no means limited only to 
scientists and engineers. Among the 
other professionals and academic spe- 
cialists covered, social scientists are 
given special scrutiny. It is this group, 
of course, which has had the most dif- 
ficulty in finding a place in the new 
China. The author characterizes the 
fifty thousand “old” social scientists 
as “a humiliated and _ disappointed 
group whose plight continues to de- 
cline.” He further believes that since 
the Hundred Flowers débacle they have 
“vowed an end to sincere cooperation 
with the Communist government.” 

An impressive quantity of hitherto 
widely-scattered data has been as- 
sembled in this volume and summarized 
in 57 tables, twelve charts, and four 
appendices. One of the appendices lists 
1,200 professional people, giving back- 
ground information and details of their 
current status. While the study is ad- 
mittedly only a beginning, it certainly 
contributes a great deal toward an 
understanding of this complex and 
important field. 


James D. Seymour , 


Music in Russia 


Frep K. Prieperc: Musik in der 
Sowjetunion. Koln, Verlag Wissen- 
schaft und Politik, 1965. 


FRED K. PRIEBERG is a young West 
German author whose competence in 
the field of modern music in general 


(see his Lexikon der Neuen Musik, 
1959) is matched by his firsthand 
knowledge of the musical scene in the 
USSR. His book, however, which at- 
tempts to present a panoramic view 
of Soviet music from the turbulent 
1920’s through the dark decades of 
Stalinism to the modest liberalization 
under Khrushchev, leaves something to 
be desired. The information, on the 
whole, is reliable, but the organization 
of material is somewhat diffuse, and 
interpretation and analysis tend to 
become buried under an avalanche of 
dates, names, figures and statistics. 


At the same time, Mr. Prieberg 
warns his readers against taking Soviet 
official statistics too seriously: some 
of the glowing reports, he points out, 
are merely “a reflection of an almost 
simple-minded . . . provincial kind of 
patriotism fanned by an_ inferiority 
complex that is historically founded 
but objectively hard to understand” (p. 
252). While conceding the great ac- 
complishments of Soviet music, and 
particularly the musico-educational 
system for gifted youth, he nevertheless 
points to certain shortcomings—e.g., 
inadequate classroom space, shortages 
of educational materials, the need for 
more and better musical instruments, 
and—in the provinces—a lack of quali- 
fied teachers. He also points out the 
strong reliance upon entertainment 
(estradnaia) music and, for a country 
as large as the USSR, the relatively 
small number of symphony orchestras. 


On the political side, Prieberg finds 
that the Union of Soviet Composers is 
no longer as monolithic as it has been 
in the past, and that it lacks the 
authority to “forbid” atonal experi- 
ments. Yet it can still wield consider- 
able power simply by ostracizing the 
more audacious and recalcitrant young 
composers. He also notes that musical 
criticism in the Soviet Union, though 
in the hands of competent professionals, 
is invariably given a political slant, and 
he raises the “painful” question which, 
he feels, must be answered some day by 
Soviet musicologists—the disturbing 
analogies between certain musical poli- 
cies of the Soviet and Nazi regimes 
(p. 208). It is curious indeed that the 
“Kultur-Bolschewisten” persecuted by 
Goebbels are identical with the “bour- 
geois decadents” castigated by Zhdanov 
in 1948. To be sure, “Zhdanovism” is 
dead, but its echoes still linger on in 
the official insistence on the -esthetics 
of Socialist Realism. 


A rather weak chapter is devoted to 
“The Late Prokofiev.” His last twenty 


years—when he was torn between con- 
formity and conviction—require an 
analysis in depth that Prieberg fails to 
provide. The author seems to be caught 
in a contradiction: on the one hand 
he observes a “concession” in Proko- 
fiev’s late style, and on the other hand 
he endorses Ehrenburg’s obituary of 
the composer as a man “without com- 
promise.” Certainly, Prieberg ought to 
have given more attention to the 6th 
Symphony, which is a true challenge to 
conformity. It is naive to assume that 
Prokofiey would “disappear” from 
Western concert programs “upon the 
discovery that he was a Soviet com- 
poser” (p. 154). 


In the last chapter, Epilogue, Prie- 
berg probes the musical taste of Soviet 
audiences. Strangely enough, he finds 
it to be prevailingly petit bourgeois, 
old-fashioned, and none too different 
from that in bourgeois countries. Far 
from combating this trend, the Soviet 
authorities encourage it by the “retro- 
grade musical esthetics” that form the 
basis for Socialist Realism (p. 367). 
As long as Soviet music is tied to 
“partyness” (especially in the field of 
opera), international recognition will 
be hampered (p. 377). 


Prieberg’s well-documented book 
lacks a bibliography, which is a regret- 
table omission and diminishes its value 
to experts. His ample footnotes refer 
mostly to articles in journals (both 
Russian and German), less often to 
books. Disturbing too, are the pedantic 
transliterations of well-known names 
such as Mejrchol’d, Ejsenschtejn, Ru- 
binschtejn, Prokof’ew. A few minor 
errors may be mentioned in passing: 
Piatigorsky is of course a cellist, not a 
violinist (p. 30); the premiére of 
Shostakovich’s Katerina Ismailova took 
place on December 26, 1962 (not Janu- 
ary 8, 1963). I was present at the pre- 
miéere, an event known in advance to 
Moscow’s intelligentsia; yet the plac- 
ards in front of the theatre announced 
blandly The Barber of Seville, and the 
change to Katerina Ismailova was made 
public by yellow stickers the morning 
of the performance. Speaking of A. 
Blok’s poem The Twelve, Prieberg says 
that the final stanza with Jesus Christ 
as leader of the procession was often 
omitted, “but not in the ballet The 
Twelve by Boris Tishchenko” (p. 310). 
He neglects to mention that the ending 
was eliminated prior to the Leningrad 
premiére, perhaps because the young 
composer chose to close the work with 
a twelve-tone chorale (cf. Musical 
America, New York, July 1965). One 


last query: on p. 311 appears the re- 
production of.a page from Shostako- 
vich’s 13th Symphony, with indications 
on the top in German (“nicht zu schnell 
.. .’). Is this an unauthorized edition 
printed in Germany? To my knowl- 
edge, no Russian score of this contro- 
versial work has been made available 
in the West. 


Boris Schwarz 


Communism in Poland 


HansJAKos STEHLE: The Independent 
Satellite: Society and Politics in Po- 
land since 1945. New York, F. A. 
Praeger, 1965. 


THIS BOOK—rich in content, lucid 
in argumentation, cosmopolitan in 
breadth—is rendered particularly re- 
markable by the nationality of its au- 
thor. Seldom, if ever, has a German 
journalist written about Poland with 
such sympathy and so genuine a his- 
torical awareness unadulterated by 
either casuistry or sentimentality. 

These qualities emerge most saliently 
in Stehle’s analysis of contemporary 
church-state (i.e., Catholic-Communist ) 
frictions in Poland. Instead of the 
conventional version of ferocious Com- 
munist wolves seeking to devour the 
innocent Christian lambs, we get a 
picture of a relatively even .confronta- 
tion between two hierarchically or- 
ganized, ideologically illiberal, intellec- 
tually regressive, and politically ex- 
pansionist movements which are forced 
by unusual circumstances, and to their 
mutual chagrin, into a real, albeit 
condescending and frustrating, modus 
vivendi with each other. “Polish Ca- 
tholicism,” the author asserts (p. 61), 
“still clings, theologically and in its pas- 
toral practice, so closely to tradition 
that it has been less open to the mod- 
ern, outward-looking trends within the 
Church than Catholicism in any other 
European country. . . . The knowledge 
that the nation was in its hands for a 
thousand years before the Communists 
arrived sustains the self-confidence of 
the Polish Church. This makes it both 
stronger and less tolerant than in the 
secularized but pro-clerical states in 
the West. At the same time, it also ex- 
acerbates the Communists’ complexes 
and encourages their tendency to use 
force and petty provocation.” 
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One of the ironic aspects of this 
Catholic-Communist confrontation in 
Poland is that the two chief protago- 
nists, Cardinal Wyszynski and _ party 
First Secretary Gomulka, are in many 
ways similar personalities: stubborn, 
courageous, nationalistic, philistine, un- 
friendly toward modernism and _ revi- 
sionism within their respective spheres, 
and au fond mistrustful of intellectuals. 
The future must answer the increas- 
ingly pertinent question of how Wy- 
szynski and Gomulka—or, rather, Pol- 
ish Catholicism and communism—vwill 
seek to cope with the spiritual chal- 
lenge of an expanding and increasingly 
secular urban industrial society—a 
challenge directed at both of them. 


The author also deserves praise for 
dispelling certain illusions entertained 
in the West during and immediately 
after the “Polish October” of 1956. 
He makes it clear that Gomulka was 
carried to power on a _ revolutionary 
wave which, with the true Communist’s 
aversion to the spontaneity of the 
masses, he successfully sought to break 
and harness; and that the tightened 
discipline which he imposed after 1958 
was not the result of Soviet pressure, 
but an expression of Gomulka’s own 
urges. 


At the same time, Gomulka remains 
a Pole and-as such refuses to impose 
police-state terrorism on his nation or to 
collectivize its peasants. There is hardly 
any rhetoric about “class struggle” or 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
Poland. Gomulka tolerates an amazing 
degree of coolness between the pays 
légal and the pays réel. His regime 
appears to be reconciled to the apoliti- 
cal apathy of the country’s youth. 
Strange? Perhaps. But then, given the 
West German government’s refusal to 
acknowledge the Oder-Neisse line and 
the tactless saber-rattling in which it 
permits the expellee groups on its terri- 
tory to indulge, the Polish Communist 
government, in its turn, scarcely needs 
ideology to keep its people politically 
faithful. Geography has thus become 
an adequate substitute for ideology. 


The book contains a few typographi- 
cal errors (e.g., in translating the ori- 
ginal German text of the book into 
English, the primary names of such 
localities as Gniezno and Ljubljana 
should have been substituted for the 
German versions Gnesen and Laibach; 
the town of Kutno is misspelled, as are 
the names of the periodical Tworczosc 
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and of the politician Minc, etc.) More 
importantly, is it legitimate for the 
author to refer throughout his book 
to PAX as a “left” Catholic organiza- 
tion? PAX is consistently (and often 
demagogically) pro-Soviet and “Stalin- 
ist,” and its leader may well be some- 
thing of a Soviet agent—but that, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, is hardly the 
same thing as being “leftist.” Finally, 
is Stehle realistic in maintaining that 
the “Partisan” faction within the Polish 
United Workers’ Party has now been 
rendered impotent? In the reviewer’s 
judgment, this is hardly the case, al- 
though again it is a question that only 
the future can answer. 


Joseph Rothschild 


Economic Problems 


Cyrit A. ZEBoT: 


Competitive Coexistence, 
F. A. Praeger, 1964. 


The Economics of 


New York, 


DESPITE THE FACT that the author 
requires only 150 pages to develop his 
main thesis (the Appendix and Notes 
take up the rest of the book’s 262 
pages), this is clearly an ambitious 
work of economic analysis. Professor 
Zebot undertakes to isolate and ex- 
amine what he considers to be the 
“root problems” of economic develop- 
ment around the world, and to present, 
at the end of his examination, his own 
“judgment concerning the future evo- 


_ lution of the tripartite economic struc- 


ture of the world.” 

There is no serious quarrel with the 
analytical scheme chosen by the au- 
thor for viewing the international econ- 
omy of our times—that is, in terms of 
three major subdivisions: the indus- 
trially developed, the newly-developing, 
and the Communist-ruled nations. There 
are many useful precedents, as well 
as a number of valid substantive rea- 
sons, for such an approach. The use 
of these three broad groupings of na- 
tional economies has; by now, become 
standard pratice with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations en- 
gaged in the dissemination of inter- 
national economic statistics. Professor 
Zebot is therefore treading on tested 


ground when he adopts these categories © 
in his search for the most conspicuous — 
problems that have emerged in recent 
years in the world economy. 

There are, however, grounds on 
which some readers will take issue 
with the author’s judgment as to pre- 
cisely what constitutes the “root prob- 
lem” of economic development in each 
of the three groupings of national econ- 
omies. Professor Zebot assuredly has 
cogent reasons for his selection of the 
single most critical problem which, in 
his view, obstructs the road to further 
economic progress in each grouping, 
and he uniformly argues his case with 
quiet persuasiveness. Nevertheless, not 
all readers will agree, for instance, that 
the “root problem” faced by the newly- 
developing nations is the development 
of “their scarcest resource,” namely, 
the human skills required by modern 
technology. By the same token, some 
readers would be inclined to question 
his view that the greatest hindrance 
to the industrially developed nations’ 
efforts to achieve continued economic 
growth is the threat of inflation. Nor 
is everyone likely to be convinced by 
his argument that the Communist-ruled 
countries will be unable to achieve a 
viable economic order unless their elit- 
ist leaders reconcile themselves to the 
idea of “socialist participation” by the 
people as a whole in all decisions af- 
fecting the national welfare. 

What this reviewer finds most dif- 
ficult to accept is the author’s all too 
sanguine but not very convincing fore- 
cast not only that all three subdivisions 
of the world economy will succeed in 
resolving their own specific root prob- 
lems of economic development, but also 
that the decades to come will witness 
“a basic convergence of the world’s 
economy toward certain common char- 
acteristics,” leading to the predomi- 
nance in all three groupings of “largely 
pluralistic” forms of economic or- 
ganization and processes of decision-. 
making. 

Whether one agrees with it or not, 
however, this is an intriguing thesis, 
and readers of Professor Zebot’s book 
will be amply rewarded with an abun- 
dant flow of suggestive ideas and gen- 
eralizations that help to illuminate the 
course of recent economic history and 
to keep in focus the basic human pur- 
poses of economic growth and technical 
progress. 


Leon M. Herman 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Economics and Politics: V 


Reforms in kastern Europe: 


Report on a Conference 


ymposia with participants from 
both East and West are not 
unique these days, but they still 
attract and deserve special attention. 
Within the last two or three years, 
there have been meetings in Austria, 
Belgium, West Germany, and Italy, 
among other countries, where scien- 
tists, philosophers, and economists 
from the two parts of the world have 
met and exchanged views, establish- 
ing contacts across the ideological 
chasm. 

In early May of this year, Switzer- 
land took its first turn as host to such 
a gathering. On the invitation of the 
student body of St. Gall College for 
the Economic and Social Sciences 
(Hochschule St. Gallen fiir Wirt- 


schafts- und Sozialwissenschaften) , 


Mr. Pommer is a student of Soviet 


and East European affairs on the 
staff of the Swiss Institute of East 
European Affairs, Bern, Switzerland. 


By Hans Jérg Pommer 


representatives from five East Euro- 
pean countries met with Swiss econo- 
mists to discuss economic problems of 
both East and West. Of nearly 60 
participants, 17 came from behind 
the Iron Curtain; among them were 
such prominent economists as Imre 
Vajda (Budapest), Zygmunt Wyro- 
zembski (Warsaw), Josef Goldmann 
(Prague), A. Orthaber (Ljubljana), 
and Dynko Tozheff (Sofia)—names 
familiar to all students of East Euro- 
pean economic affairs. 

Understandably, the main focus of 
interest in most of the lectures and 
discussions at the symposium was the 
course and implication of the recent 
economic reforms in Eastern Europe. 
The present article will therefore omit 
mention of the talks that dealt with 
specifically “Western” problems, con- 
fining itself to the introductory lec- 
ture and to subsequent topics of par- 
ticular interest touched upon by the 
East European economists. 


he opening lecture of the semi- 

nar, by Professor Rolf Dubs 
(St. Gall), was devoted to the 

recent controversial theory that fore- 
sees the convergence of the two basic 
economic systems, the Western mar- 
ket economy and the Eastern centrally 
planned economy. Since J. Tinbergen’s 
famous article of 1963, the converg- 
ence theory has been widely discussed 
and disputed, especially among West- 
ern economists. In his article, Tin- 
bergen had argued that, on one hand, 
the introduction of several forms of 
“planification” (indicative planning 
on a nationwide scale) in some West 
European countries, and on the other 
hand, the intention of reform econo- 
mists in Eastern Europe to combine 
market elements (rentability, profit, 
management responsibility, more elas- 
tic pricing, etc.) with the centrally- 
planned economy, would eventually 
lead to a certain similarity in the two 
systems—the major remaining differ- 
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ence being the legal framework and 
form of property (state and collective 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion in the East, and private property 
in the West). 

As Professor Dubs pointed out, 
economists who believe in the con- 
vergence theory have cited three main 
trends in each system to support their 
views. In the West these trends are: 
(1) the growing importance of the 
public sector in various economies; 
(2) the increase of tendencies that 
cut back free competition and en- 
courage stronger intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs by the state; and (3) 
the aforementioned development of 
new ideas of indicative nationwide 
economic planning. In the East the 
trends cited are: (1) the withering 
away of originally stable dogmas— 
e.g., displacement of the concept of 
equal wages by increasing emphasis 
on salary scales and material incen- 
tives, rehabilitation of the factor of 
(formerly considered a 
hallmark of capitalism), and retreat 


“interest” 


from the notion of self-sufficiency to- 
ward the concept of an international 
division of labor—with capitalist 
countries included; (2) the search 
for “market-injections” into the sys- 
tem of planned economy, reflected in 
the abandonment of planning in 
terms of quantity alone, the greater 
orientation of the economy towards 
the consumer, the introduction of 
marketing, etc.; (3) the slow but 
steady adoption of new planning 
methods, mainly with the help of 
econometrics, leading toward a ra- 
tionalization of the system. 

Explanations for the structural 
changes going on in the East have 
been found in the increasingly domi- 
nant role of polycentrism, and, at 
least in the developed Communist 
countries, the gradual approach of a 
certain degree of economic saturation. 
The new trends in the Western econo- 
mies, as Galbraith and Kohr among 
others have suggested, have grown 
out of problems of economic wealth 
and the correct use of welfare. 
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In his lecture, Professor Dubs ex- 
pressed the view that however valid 
this line of argument might prove to 
be, the above-mentioned trends could 
lead to a merely formal, or super- 
ficial, convergence of capitalism and 
communism. There would remain a 
fundamental difference not only be- 
tween the legal forms of property but 
between basic ideas and ideologies. 
Essentially, the similarity of systems 
would be confined to economic tech- 
niques. 

While the present writer agrees 
wholly with these conclusions, one 
thought might be appended—namely, 
if the present dynamic trend in the 
East 
logical solutions and away from 
dogma were to continue, it would in 


European economies toward 


the long run have a strong impact on 
fields other than economics. 


mong the East Europeans pres- 
ent at the symposium, the 
convergence theory found an 
emphatic opponent in the well-known 
Czechoslovak economist, Dr. Josef 
Goldmann. In his lecture on “Basic 
Parallels and Differences between 
Two Economic and Social Systems” 
and in the discussions which followed, 
Dr. Goldmann denied that capitalism 
and socialism could ever achieve 
meaningful similarity. He did, how- 
ever, emphasize that while “socialism 
cannot copy Western economic ex- 
perience, [it] might learn a lot from 
capitalism, since nothing is perfect, 
and there is success and failure even 
in socialism.” 

Dr. Goldmann’s other remarks in- 
cluded some interesting views. The 
most important problem in the reform 
discussions in Czechoslovakia, he 
said, is the process of freeing socialist 
economic theory from its old Stalinist 
dogmas. He asserted the necessity of 
returning to the starting point of 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP, 
1921-28), which was devised, he 
claimed, not as a short-term political 
instrument for the improvement of 


the chaotic Soviet economy, but as 
the “logical continuation” of the 
principles of socialism, a conscious 
adaptation of market mechanisms to 
the planned economy, a clear and in- 
tentional combination of “market and 
plan.” 


It is, however, debatable whether 
or not Lenin’s NEP was in fact the 
origin of an economic theory of so- 
cialism. Neither Marx, Engels, nor 
Lenin ever undertook the effort of 
developing a real theory of socialist 
economics; Marx’s Kapital was sim- 
ply a critique of the capitalist econ- 
omy, though a brilliant one for its 
time in history. The founding fathers 
preached that the abolition of private 
property alone would bring about 
social justice and enable the building 
up of a Socialist and later a Commu- 
nist society. Therefore socialist eco- 
nomics has been understood by Soviet 
leaders exclusively as an antithesis to 
capitalism. 


It is true, however, that Lenin’s 
NEP contained certain theoretical as- 
pects that could have been further 
elaborated. These, unfortunately, 
were nipped in the bud by Stalin’s 
dogmatic, politically-oriented _ eco- 
nomic theories. Thus no one would 
argue with Dr. Goldmann’s statement 
that as a result of Stalinism, there has 
been “a scientific sterility in socialist 
economics since the 1920’s.” He went 
on to express his firm view that the 
recent reform in the system of eco- 
nomic planning and managing in 
Czechoslovakia would overcome this 
sterility, carrying all Stalinist dogmas 
and their remnants onto the “scrap- 
heap” of history. In support of this 
view, he asserted that the reforms, at 
least in Czechoslovakia, are not re- 
stricted to the “instrumental sphere” 
—t.e., to technical mechanisms—but 
will also affect important elements 
of the system itself (in this connection 
he appears to this writer to be some- 
what optimistic) . 

Goldmann alluded to the fact 
that there is still important con- 
flict going on between party officials 


and scientists, particularly in the field 
of economics, because some Commu- 
nist party groups are afraid of losing 
their influence. But scientists can and 
will prove that a dogmatic approach 
to the modern industrialized economy 
does not lead to the required efficiency 
and rentability of socialist produc- 
tion. Dogmatists, for instance, have 
always claimed validity for the law 
proclaiming that socialist economics 
will produce a steady growth of na- 
tional income and national produc- 
tion. Goldmann flatly asserted that 
there is no such law; instead there 
have been—at least in the Czechoslo- 
vak economy—‘“marked fluctuations” 
in economic growth rates during the 
last few years, mainly because of the 
“steady deterioration of the input- 
output ratio.” The same, he said, is 
true of other Communist countries, 
but has been “noticed rather ‘late.” 


Concerning the dominant problem 
of industrial prices, Goldmann ex- 
pressed the hope that the present 
price reform—which is based on 
computer analysis—would be “the 
last one organized from the center.” 
He maintained that even computer 
analysis could not be substituted for 
those “market signals” so necessary 
for the formation of correct economic 
prices. Criticizing computer fanatics 
among economists in his and other 
Communist countries, believe 
that all irrational consumer-decisions 
in the commodity and money circula- 
tion of a modern national economy, 
as well as the complex market mecha- 
nism of supply and demand, can be 
simulated by large computer units, 
he ironically remarked that “the com- 
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puter is the fig leaf which ought to 
cover the shame of the centralized 
planning system.” 

Concerning consumer goods in the 
widest sense, Goldmann said there 
must be a market in order to obtain 
a correct pricing that also reflects the 
various cost factors involved. In 


heavy industry, however — where 
there is still a direct and centralized 


allocation of capital and material in- 


vestments—he felt that no market is 
necessary. Yet since he had _ previ- 
ously denied the so-called “objective 
socialist economic law” of a more 
rapid growth of producer goods than 
of consumer goods, his demand for a 
“free” market for consumer goods 
goes far beyond the present official 
policy on economic reform. 
Concluding his review of contem- 
porary economic problems in Czecho- 
slovakia, Goldmann declared that one 
of the main tasks of the new system of 
planning and managing the economy 
in his country is the development of 
a “functional mechanism” that com- 
bines the interest of society with that 
of industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises, while providing absolute pri- 
ority for the latter. Another equally 
important task he cited is “strength- 
ening workers’ identification with the 
enterprises in which they work,” since 
the introduction of the socialist sys- 
tem in Czechoslovakia has “not abol- 
ished alienation” but on the contrary 
has deepened it to a certain extent. 


third speaker who aroused 
great interest at the seminar 
was Professor Zygmunt Wy- 
rozembski of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, who delivered a_ highly 
theoretical lecture on “Investment 
and Efficiency Calculation in the So- 
cialist Economy, with Special Refer- 
ence to Poland.” The ideas Wyro- 
zembski put forward would have been 
brand new tf most Polish economists, 
had they been present. He tried to 
draft an econometric model of invest- 
ment efficiency, based on the produc- 
tivity of labor and the productivity of 
capital. This approach, he felt, could 
be substituted for the present invest- 
ment methods practiced in Poland, 
which he described as insufficient. His 
model seemed to imply the adaptation 
of some elements of Western stan- 
dard cost analysis to macroeconomic 
planning, although, asked whether 
this were in fact possible, he denied 
the implication. 


made some other 
astonishing remarks in the course of 


Wyrozembski 


the seminar. For example, in one of 
the discussions on the so-called “ob- 
jective economic laws of socialism,” 
he stated that no economist in Poland 
accepts the “law” proclaiming the 
necessity of a more rapid growth of 
producer goods than of consumer 
goods. Even officially, he said, this 
thesis is no longer considered a 
dogma, adding that, after all, the eco- 
nomic laws of socialism “were never 
dogmas”—what is involved is sim- 
ply “a question of interests.” 

Again, speaking about the Marxist 
theory of the disintegration of capital- 
ism, declared that 
Marx’s predictions had been justified 
up to the end of World War II, but 
that thereafter the capitalist system 
had changed. He went on to add that 
any economic and social system “has 
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the right to exist as long as its produc- 
tive forces are developing.” Capital- 
ism could expand its frontiers by 
changes in the structure of property 
(for example, collective property in 
joint-stock companies) and by new 
theoretical and practical approaches 
towards the planned economy as a 
social system. Moreover, the decisive 
criterion today is not “the ques- 
tion of how the means of production 
are actually owned but of social and 
public control over the process of 
accumulation of capital.” 

Like Goldmann, Wyrozembski men- 
tioned the rift between officials who 
“still worship pragmatism” in the 
field of economic planning and econ- 
omists who consider planning as 
“scientific fixing of optimum input- 
output ratios and rationalization of 


? 


economic processes.” In every Com- 
munist country, he said, this rift is 


somewhat a problem of generations. 


he noted Hungarian econo- 
mist, Professor Imre Vajda, 
concentrated his attention on 
more practical issues. His lecture on 
“Motives and Possibilities of Expand- 
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ing the Foreign Trade of Socialist 
Countries with the West” offered an 
excellent review of contemporary 
problems in East-West trade as seen 
from the East, although he restricted 
himself mainly to the situation of 
Hungary. Whereas 50 percent of the 
country’s exports to the West consists 
of agricultural products, 80 percent 
of its exports to the member-states of 
the Council of Mutual Economic As- 
sistance (CMEA or Comecon) is 
made up of machinery and other in- 
Vajda saw the 
reason for this unequal export struc- 
ture in “Hungary’s technical and in- 
dustrial backwardness [in compari- 


dustrial products. 


son with neighboring Western states] 
and its lack of modern industrial 
goods” which meet Western demand. 
Thus, he said, Hungary intends to 
shift its foreign trade structure with 
the West so as to increase imports of 
technical know-how and modern tech- 
nology (for example, via licensing). 

On the whole, according to Vajda, 
“pure market relations” in East-West 
trade as well as in Comecon intra-bloc 
trade have no future; they should be 
regarded only as a segment of East- 
West trade. The future, he said, lies 
in industrial cooperation carried on 
exclusively between enterprises in dif- 
ferent countries, without involving 
state authorities or foreign trade or- 
ganizations. The time for continually 
expanding trade in the conventional 
sense “is past for both sides.” 

Vajda dealt in detail with the prob- 
lem of the lessening dependence of 
East European countries on the So- 
viet Union. He warned Western na- 
tions not to urge the East European 
““people’s democracies” to choose be- 
tween them and the Soviet Union. 
This, he said, would have no useful 
effect—in fact the West would be 
gambling away great economic as 
well as political chances to establish 
closer contacts with Eastern Europe. 
Moreover, any attempt to force a 
choice would threaten the people in 
Hungary and other Eastern European 
countries who are doing their best to 
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strengthen economic and political re- 
lations with the West, since they 
would face the “danger of political 
denunciation from within their own 
ranks.” 


Aside from these considerations, 
the Soviet market is, in Vajda’s view, 
of “very great importance for the 
people’s they 
would be unwise to turn away from 
the Soviet Union. He asserted that 
Hungary, whose foreign trade was 
traditionally oriented to Germany 
and the West before the war, “owes 
her industrialization exclusively to 
the USSR,” and that even though the 


“price was high and many grave mis- 


democracies,” and 


takes were made in the past, the 
chosen way was right.” This Soviet 
help has determined the orientation 
of Hungary’s foreign trade since the 
war; for the future, however, Hun- 
gary and several of the smaller Com- 
munist countries are “looking for a 
synthesis between East and West.” 


Discussing the economic reform in 
Hungary, Vajda said that “we are not 
starting from zero but have inherited 
a mortgage from the old [Stalinist] 
system, which we cannot throw over- 
board in a day.” In the same connec- 
tion, he produced a new interpreta- 
tion of the Communist phenomenon 
of a state monopoly of foreign trade. 
Vajda saw a clear trend toward the 
removal of minor monopolies (state 
foreign trade organizations) within 
the comprehensive state monopoly, 
and toward the practical organization 
of imports and exports directly by 
producing and selling enterprises. 
Explaining this trend in ideological 
terms, he stated that the doctrine of 
state monopoly ‘merely implies that 
“no private capital accumulation is 
possible and no private import-export 
companies [can] exist”; within these 
bounds direct dealings between enter- 
prises would be entirely practicable. 
As a first result of the new trend 
(which also includes internal com- 
merce) Vajda mentioned the Hun- 
garian “stock markets” for surplus 
goods, which are already being traded 


under conditions of free pricing on 
the basis of supply and demand. 


o round out this report, two 

other lectures perhaps deserve 

mention. Interesting for ex- 
perts, though not particularly spec- 
tacular, were some remarks by Pro- 
fessor A. I. Orthaber on “Problems 
of Planning Optimal Quantitative 
Structures of Production,” which 
showed that in Yugoslavia, too, 
econometrics and decision theory are 
being increasingly adopted. In con- 
trast to Orthaber, the lecture by Pro- 
fessor Dynko Tozheff of Sofia Uni- 
versity, on “Cooperation of Socialist 
and Capitalist Enterprises in Copro- 
duction,” introduced no new ideas 
and clearly represented the official 
Bulgarian party and government line. 
In the discussion periods also, To- 
zheff held closely to traditional Com- 
munist political economics. 


To sum up, this report is neces- 
sarily general. Many of the problems 
and questions that were raised at the 
Swiss seminar cannot—due to limited 
space—be discussed in detail or even 
mentioned. But it can be said in con- 
clusion that the symposium led to 
fruitful and stimulating talks on both 
sides in a practical and friendly at- 
mosphere—and_ without polemics. 
Many of the remarks in open and pri- 
vate discussion were fascinating and 
sometimes even sensational. Of 
course, most of the East European 
economists represented neither their 
regimes nor official economic policies, 
and therefore significant variations 
from the party, line, particularly in 
the cases of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Hungary, were expressed. No one 
yet knows to what extent these men 
can influence and bring about 
changes in the economic and social 
systems of East Europe; yet the very 
fact of their presence, not to mention 


their ability and willingness to ex- 


change views with Westerners and 
with one another, is a hopeful sign 
for the future. 
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TEN YEARS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD: II 


1956—A Memoir 


By Joseph Starobin 


en years have passed since those fateful ten months which began with the 
Soviet Communist Party’s 20th Congress in February 1956, witnessed the upheavals 
in Poland the following October, and came to a climax one month later with the 
bloody suppression of the Hungarian uprising. Many of the issues in contention at 
the time appear to have been resolved. New ones, of greater dimension, have arisen. 
Certainly, the Sino-Soviet rupture originated in those days, although it flowered in 
its own hundred ways several years later. The Communist world has been trans- 
formed beyond recognition. But the ideological and political detonations, like 
delayed-action mines, still thunder. Nothing seems so hollow today as the char- 
acteristic boast of a decade ago that the Communist countries had become a stable 
world system, destined to refashion, if not inherit, the globe. Communism has been 
anything but stable. And it no longer constitutes a system at all. 

Half a century earlier, a wandering American had discovered Russia in revolu- 
tion and had put his idealistic hopes into the “ten days that shook the world.” 
What would this same John Reed have written had he been able, by some merciful 
resurrection from his grave in the Kremlin wall, to “cover the story” of the ten 
months of 1956? And what classic of our time might Reed have given us if he 
could have looked back on those months in the perspective of the ten succeeding 
years? 

Each of us has his personal prologue, some moment of illumination, some 
particular setting which, in afterthought, appears meaningful. The year 1956 
cannot be understood, I think, without recalling the months preceding the 20th 
Congress, beginning with the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to Belgrade and the apology 
to the Yugoslavs. I knew good men in that time who did not grasp what had 

(continued on p. 64) 


Mr. Starobin, onetime Foreign Editor of the US Daily Worker, is presently Senior 
Fellow at the Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University, New York, 
where he is completing his Ph.D. thesis on the American Communist Party, 1943-57. 


CHINA 


The New Revolution 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The events that have taken place in Communist China in the past 
year have posed a host of bewildering and complex questions. What was the genesis 
of the current “great proletarian cultural revolution” and the far-reaching political purge 
that evolved from it during 1966? What inspired the rise of inner-party opposition to 
Mao, and who were the personalities involved? What have been the respective roles of 
Mao, of Liu Shao-ch’i, and of Lin Piao, the army chief who has now emerged as Mao’s 
heir apparent in place of Liu? These are some of the questions which Mr. Gelman 
attempts to clarify in the first of the three articles that follow. In the second, Mr. Chen 
analyzes the broader significance of the cultural revolution in the framework of the 
Communist effort to remold “the minds and hearts” of the Chinese people. Finally, Mr. 
Freeberne looks at the bemusing (or amusing?) episode of Mao’s spectacular swim in 


the Yangtse last July, and the way it has been used to bolster the “cult of Mao.” 


Mao and the Permanent Purge 


n his seventy-third year, his health failing, 
his country almost totally isolated and alienated 
from the rest of the world, capitalist and Communist 


alike, and his most ambitious domestic program 


a long since abandoned disaster, Mao Tse-tung 
now has turned on the Chinese Communist Party 
itself. Mao has found treachery in the party from 
top to bottom: trusted leaders who, he discovered, 


Mr. Gelman is an American specialist and writer on 
Communist affairs. He last appeared in these pages 
with “The [Sino-Soviet] Conflict: A Survey” 
(March-April 1964). 
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By Harry Gelman 


had been shielding critics who surreptitiously 
mocked him, opposed his policies, pointed to his 
errors, and praised his enemies; leaders who loudly 
professed to obey him but did not; leaders who 
sought behind the scenes to minimize as best they 
could the personal glorification he desired; leaders 
who tolerated among the intellectuals and youth of 
China an individualism, a respect for the inviola- 
bility of truth, and a longing for “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity” * which Mao finds intolerable. 


1 Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily—Peking), June 4, 1966. 


Since the fall of 1965, Mao has been drawing 
ever sharper lines of demarcation between himself 
and the rest of erring humanity. In some cases 
recent Chinese conduct toward the Communist 
world has represented simply an exaggeration of 
previous tendencies, in others a sharp break with 
cautious precedent; but in every case the screws 
were being tightened, new lines drawn, issues forced, 
and parties and persons compelled to choose sides. 
All who were not totally with Mao and obedient to 
his will were ruled against him, and the list of “true 
Marxist-Leninists” by Peking’s definition shrank 
accordingly. At the same time, revolutionaries 
everywhere were told that Mao is “the leader of 
the world revolutionary movement,” the “greatest 
Marxist of the present era,” the “greatest genius,” 
“the Lenin of today.” Claims such as these had not 
been heard about any individual leader in the world 
Communist movement since the death of Stalin. 
Their mere enunciation was a sign of Mao’s indiffer- 
ence to the views of other Communist leaders. If 
former Communist allies and Communist neutrals 
were alienated by these claims, Peking was quite 
prepared to accept it. As the Chinese kept repeating 
in the fall of 1965, the world was entering upon a 
period of great upheaval, great division, and great 
realignment. 

A quite analogous process has also been going on 
within China over precisely the same period, i.e., 
since September 1965. Here, too, there was a 
tightening of the ideological screws, a sharper in- 
sistence on absolute loyalty to the person and 
thought of Mao. One after another, in several stages, 
subordinates whom Mao had long trusted and 
raised up were subjected to a final test, found 
wanting, and purged. First to go, in the winter, was 
Army Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ch’ing, whom Mao had 
installed along with Defense Minister Lin Piao in 
1959 when Marshal P’eng Te-huai and his friends 
were purged for opposing Mao. The next to vanish, 
in the spring, was P’eng Chen, sixth-ranking Polit- 
buro member and Peking party first secretary, the 
apparently loyal courtier whom Mao had given the 
exalted title of “comrade in arms of Chairman Mao” 
and charged with remaking China’s intellectual life 
to Mao’s satisfaction. Together with P’eng fell Lu 
Ting-yi, alternate Politburo member and chief of 
the party’s Propaganda Department; Chou Yang, 
deputy chief of the Propaganda Department, who 
for many years had been gauleiter of the nation’s 
cultural affairs; and then a host of smaller fry— 
members of the Peking party apparatus, provincial 
cultural officials, and provincial party editors. 

At last, in August, Mao downgraded chief of 


state Liu Shao-ch’i, his long-designated heir, and 
party Secretary-General Teng Hsiao-p’ing; he pub- 
licly proclaimed a new heir, Defense Minister Lin 
Piao; and he raised to the Standing Committee of 
the Politburo a trio of second-rank figures: T’ao 
Chu, Ch’en Po-ta, and Kang Sheng. These three 
men—assisted (and probably watched) by Mao’s 
wife, Chiang Ch’ing—were given primary responsi- 
bility along with Lin Piao for accomplishing Mao’s 
purpose. This purpose was not merely to purge, but 
actually to terrorize, the party’s central, regional, 
and provincial apparatus in a manner that would 
leave a permanent imprint and ensure an atmos- 
phere in which footdragging or hidden opposition 
to Mao’s will would no longer be conceivable. The 
objective was a party Bolshevized beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the Bolsheviks, a party of obedient 
worshippers at the altar of Mao’s cult, a party that 
could be relied upon to carry through the Maoist 
blueprint of revolution even after Mao is gone. 


The Disloyal Opposition 


The story may be most conveniently traced back 
to the confrontation between Mao and P’eng Te-huai 
at the Lushan plenum of the CCP Central Commit- 
tee in August 1959. It has long been credibly sur- 
mised *—and the regime has by now pretty well 
confirmed—that Marshal P’eng personified and 
spoke for the grievances of two separate but allied 
groups which had become critics of Mao: first, those 
who objected to Maoist foreign and domestic poli- 
cies primarily because they obstructed the rapid 
equipment of the Army with advanced weapons; 
and second, those who decried the blunders and 
self-delusion of the “Great Leap Forward” and the 
commune program because of the damage they did 
to the Chinese economy and the sufferings they 
caused to the Chinese people. The first group con- 
sisted mainly of professional army officers; the 
second of intellectuals of every variety—economists, 
literary men, party theoreticians, journalists, and 
officials of the cultural apparatus. 

A point that has been repeatedly emphasized in 
the regime’s published pronouncements over the 
last year is that the P’eng Te-huai case did not end 
with his dismissal and replacement by Lin Piao. 
On the contrary, it has been made clear that as the 
party retreated from the Great Leap—and particu- 


2See David A. Charles, “The Dismissal of Marshal P’eng 
Te-huai,” China Quarterly (London), No. 8, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 
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larly in 1961-62 when economic and other pressures 
forced the regime to admit some mistakes and 
loosen the reins considerably—a number of critics 
took advantage of the opportunity to go beyond 
officially-sanctioned limits and make covert attacks 
on the entire Great Leap concept and—most nota- 
bly—on Mao Tse-tung personally. 

This covert opposition was apparently centered in 
two party organizations—the Peking Municipal 
Party Committee and the Propaganda Department 
of the CCP Central Committee—with sympathizers 
in many provinces and organizations throughout 
China. The chief culprit in Peking was Teng T’o, 
a writer and a secretary of the Peking party com- 
mittee responsible for supervising the cultural life 
of the city. Closely allied with him were Wu Han, 
historian, playwright, essayist, and deputy mayor 
of Peking; Liao Mo-sha and Li Chi, Peking party 
functionaries under Teng T’o; and a variety of 
lesser lights in the Peking party apparatus, the 
Peking newspapers, publishing houses, and universi- 
ties. The chief culprit in the Central Committee’s 
Propaganda Department was its veteran deputy di- 
rector, Chou Yang, one of the top overseers of 
China’s cultural life. 


u Han took the lead in February 1961 by 
writing a play entitled “Hai Jui’s Dismissal.” Os- 
tensibly telling the story of an “upright official” of 
a past dynasty who was dismissed from office by 
the Emperor after he had defended the peasants 
against powerful oppressors, the play was actually 
intended as an allegorical attack on Mao’s 1959 
purge of P’eng Te-huai and was among the first of 
a series of similar veiled criticisms of Mao pub- 
lished by Wu Han, Teng T’o and other members of 
the Peking “establishment” during the 1961-63 
period. In June 1961 Wu pursued a similar theme 
in an article about an ancient official who was 
wrongly dismissed from office but later “rehabili- 
tated” and made “Secretary of War,” and in 1962 
he published still another allegory dealing with a 
past military leader who became the victim of “false 
charges” made against him by the Emperor because 
the latter “did not trust his generals.” Wu made his 
1962 story doubly pointed by alluding to dogmatists 
who “suffered great setbacks because they paid no 
attention to the objective situation and to advice 
given by those who had actual experience.” * 


3 Jen-min Jih-pao, May 6, 1966. 
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While using the same allegorical method of attack, 
Teng T’o was, if anything, more prolific and out- 
spoken than Wu Han. In two continuing series of 
essay-columns published in Peking newspapers be- 
tween 1961 and 1963 (under the titles “Evening 
Chats at Yenshan” and “Notes from the Three- 
Family Village”), Teng made repeated critical allu- 
sions not only to Mao’s purge of P’eng Te-huai but 
also to Maoist policies, theories and methods of 
leadership. Lengthy excerpts from Teng’s writings 
in this period, cited by the regime last spring, leave 
little doubt of this. On four occasions he wrote 
symbolically of cases in which good officials were 
arbitrarily dismissed, praising the “rebellious spirit” 
of those who continued their opposition despite dis- 
missal. On another occasion he wrote of “boastful 
and conceited” people who “make all decisions 
themselves and reject good advice from below,” 
giving “flatterers” the upper hand. Some of his 
essays were readily transparent parodies on Mao’s 
“Great Leap Forward” and the boast that Com- 
munist China would overtake Britain economically 
in ten years. One told the fable of an athlete who 
bragged of his ability to make “a long jump” “un- 
equalled” in history but failed to carry out his boast 
—Teng appending the remark, “even now one can 
always and everywhere find such braggarts.” An- 
other told of “a greedy man” who “completely sub- 
stituted illusion for reality” and concocted plans to 
build up great wealth in ten years starting with a 
single egg—only to wind up losing even the egg.” 

Not all of Teng’s attacks on Mao were so easily 
recognizable as the examples just cited; indeed, most 
of them were written in ambiguous, Aesopian lan- 
guage intended to be read between-the-lines and 
understood by a limited circle of like-minded intel- 
lectuals. Moreover, Teng was in a particularly ad- 
vantageous position to get away with what he was 
doing—at least for some time. Not only was he, 
as a municipal party secretary, in charge of Peking’s 
cultural life, but he also seems to have had the pro- 
tective backing of P’eng Chen, the Peking party 
first secretary and a member of the central Polit- 
buro. In addition, it is now apparent that some of 
the Central Committee’s watchdogs charged with 
keeping an eye out for subversive tendencies in the 


4“Teng T’o’s ‘Evening Chats at Yenshan’ Is Anti-party and 
Anti-Socialist Doubletalk,” first published in Chieh-fang Chiin 
Pao (Liberation Army Daily—Peking) and Kwangming Jih- 
pao (Kwangming Daily—Peking), May 8, 1966; reprinted in 
The Great Socialist Cultural Revolution in China (2), Peking, 
1966. This article provides substantial excerpts from Teng’s 
writings, identifying when and where the cited materials 
originally appeared. 


press—most notably, the deputy director of the 
Propaganda Department, Chou Yang—were them- 
selves inclined to sympathize with Teng’s viewpoint 
and hence reluctant to denounce him. 


ecause of his former position as a top over- 
seer of cultural life throughout China, Chou Yang is 
now being pictured as the chief villain responsible 
for the dissemination of “anti-party” views in litera- 
ture and art, as a two-faced person who “supported 
Mao Tse-tung’s thought in large meetings but at- 
tacked it at small meetings” and who, in the current 
stock phrase, “waved the red flag to oppose the red 
flag.” ° In view of Chou’s long reputation in the 
West as a hard-line spokesman for the regime, the 
current charges against him require critical exami- 
nation. In large part, they doubtless represent a 
typical Stalinist resort to vilification designed to 
dissociate Mao retroactively from certain of his own 
past policies—policies which Chou faithfully exe- 


cuted at the time but which, in today’s context, are. 


being officially identified with Mao’s “revisionist” 
enemies. Thus, Chou has been made the. chief 
scapegoat for the relaxation of controls over the 
literary, artistic and technical intelligentsia tolerated 
by Mao during 1961-62 as a matter of practical ne- 
cessity, but now repudiated and laid at Chou’s door. 

On the other hand, the detailed evidence that has 
been marshaled against Chou suggests that there is 
some truth in the official charge that while support- 
ing Mao in public he sometimes did otherwise in 
inner-party meetings. In particular, he seems to 
have shared the dissatisfaction of Wu Han, Teng 
T’o and others with the ill-conceived policies of the 
“Great Leap” and the excessive glorification of Mao 
—and to have voiced it on various occasions. At 
certain meetings held in northeast China in mid- 
1962, for example, he is said to have declared that 
the victory allegedly scored by the Leap was “a 
false one,” and that it was “impossible to build 
socialism by relying only on mass movements.” ° 
Again, at a writers’ meeting at Dairen in August 
1962, he allegedly delivered a lengthy report in 
which he assailed the Leap as “subjective idealism” 
and deprecated the homage paid to Mao’s thought, 


5 An article in Hung Chi (Red Flag), No. 9, July 3, 1966, 
described Chou Yang as “the ringleader of the black gang of 
literature and art against the party.” It claimed that he used 
his leading position to install his own men in literary and art 
organizations and also to obstruct the exposure and purging of 
this revisionist network. 


8 Jen-min Jih-pao, Aug. 7, 1966. 


stating that “mere theories will not work; you have 
to show results.” 7 

In addition, the regime has produced a mass of 
further detailed evidence purporting to show that 
Chou waged a continuous behind-the-scenes battle 
with zealous provincial party officials and the Army’s 
General Political Department in an effort (a) to 
curb the increasingly extravagant worship of Mao 
and (b) to defend his own protégés against political 
reprisals. The evidence of Chou’s activities under 
these two headings is convincing.* 


Mao’s Counteroffensive 


It was at the Tenth Plenum of the CCP Central 
Committee in September 1962 that Mao launched 
his counteroffensive against all this covert opposi- 
tion within the party. From that time on, both the 
Peking party organization and the Central Com- 
mittee cadres around Chou Yang were forced into 
retreat, and Chou’s published speeches over the 
next few years dutifully echoed the prescribed line. 
However, when Mao began insisting on the exposure 
and punishment of all those who had surreptitiously 
opposed him in 1961-62, Chou was faced with a 
dilemma since he was being asked to uncover a 
trail that led back to himself. 

Mao gradually stepped up the pressure. In De- 
cember 1963, he set in motion a new mass campaign 
to propagate the theme that the whole country, and 
the party cadres in particular, should learn from 
the PLA (People’s Liberation Army). This was a 
message which was to be repeated again and again 
in the next three years, constantly becoming louder 
and more insistent until it became a deafening shout 
in 1966. The party organization was thus enjoined 
to emulate the simple-minded fanaticism, the in- 
tolerance, the supine acceptance of Mao’s cult, and 
above all the blind obedience which Mao felt were 
all more highly developed in the PLA than in any 
other segment of Chinese society. 

Mao kept noting that the party’s cultural cadres 
were more deficient in these PLA virtues than any- 
one else. In December 1963, Mao told the Union 
of Chinese Writers that in every field of art “very 
little has been achieved so far in socialist trans- 


7 [bid., July 30, 1966. 

8 E.g., evidence has been advanced showing that Chou de- 
fended “revisionist” Shanghai motion-picture writers such as 
Chu Pai-yin against the ultra-Maoist Shanghai municipal party 
committee, and similarly-inclined Changchun film writers such 
as Li Shan against the Kirin provincial party committee. See 
Jen-min Jih-pao, June 19, July 27, and Aug. 7, 1966. 


formation.” He complained that “the ‘dead’ still 
dominate many departments” and that “many Com- 
munists showed enthusiasm in advancing feudal and 


capitalist art, but no zeal in promoting socialist 


art. 


Seven months later Mao was still dissatisfied, and 
in June 1964 he warned leaders in the literary and 
artistic fields that in the past fifteen years they and 
“the journals controlled by them . . . in the main 
have not carried out the policies of the party.” In 
recent years, he said, “they had even slid to the 
verge of revisionism,” and “if they did not take 
serious steps to remold themselves, they were bound 
at some future date to become groups like the Hun- 
garian Petofi Club.” *° 

According to the recent Chinese disclosures, these 
personal threats from Mao “came like a thunderbolt 
out of the blue,” and Chou Yang is said to have 
responded with a “sham self-criticism” in which he 
confessed to having “committed errors of bureau- 
cracy and failed to maintain close contact with the 
masses.” Slowly the cadres retreated, evidently try- 
ing to gauge the degree of self-abasement necessary 
to appease Mao’s wrath and save their skins. 

With his enemies in retreat, Mao proceeded to 
tighten the screws still further. In midsummer of 
1964, he summoned officials of the Central Com- 
mittee’s Higher Party School to a conference, fol- 
lowing which the party press unleashed a concerted 
and ferocious attack on a former head of the school, 
the philosopher Yang Hsien-chien, also a member 
of the party Central Committee. Yang’s alleged 
crime was a peculiar one. He was denounced for 
upholding the philosophical doctrine that “two- 
merge-into-one” and thus opposing the inspired 
Maoist teaching that “one-divides-into-two.” De- 
spite Yang’s protestations that his philosophical 
tenet had no hidden political meaning and that he 
had merely sought to demonstrate the “inseparable 
connection between opposing aspects,” Mao’s press 
spokesmen strenuously insisted that Yang’s “two- 
merge-into-one” theory was intended to symbolize 
proletarian reconciliation with capitalism and re- 
visionism as against Mao’s “one-divides-into-two” 
theory symbolizing the endless class struggle be- 
tween the masses and the bourgeoisie, between the 
“revolutionary peoples” and imperialism, between 
Marxism-Leninism and revisionism (i.e., between 
Mao and Khrushchev.) In other words, Yang was 


9 Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, June 6, 1966; Jen-min Jih-pao, July 
30, 1966. 
10 [bid. 
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accused of using philosophical theory to oppose 
Mao’s ideology and support the revisionists.”* 

Whether Yang was guilty or innocent was prob- 
ably quite irrelevant. For Mao, the real purpose of 
the action against Yang was undoubtedly to drive 
home two important lessons to the leading cadres 
of the party apparatus: first, that Mao was willing 
to reach as high as the Central Committee to purge 
those he found insufficiently loyal; and second, 
that the struggle against heresy within the party 
was to become more uncompromising, with Yang’s 
fate awaiting those found guilty of disobedience or 
opposition. 


hese steps by Mao to intensify the pressure 
on the party and non-party intelligentsia were ac- 
companied, in the late summer and early fall of 
1964, by an extraordinary rise in the stature of 
P’eng Chen. In September the party press for the 
first time bestowed on P’eng the highly selective 
designation of “close comrade in arms” of Mao 
Tse-tung. In the same period, P’eng became ex- 
tremely active—more so than any other Politburo 
member—in public condemnation of “bourgeois” 
and “revisionist” influences in Chinese life. He 
was particularly prominent in the purge of the 
personnel and repertoire of the Peking opera, as 
a result of which this traditional Chinese art form 
has since been devoted largely to events of the civil 
war, feats of the PLA, and glorification of Mao. 
A former Chinese Communist diplomatic official 
who sought political asylum in the United States in 
July 1966 has stated to the press that party docu- 
ments to which he had access indicated that P’eng 
Chen had been “designated by Mao to make the 
cultural revolution.” 7? Both the public role P’eng 
played and the signal marks of favor he received in 
1964 make it credible that he did, in fact, receive 
this assignment from Mao. And this, in turn, goes 
a long way to explain the venom which has been 
poured on P’eng since the regime confirmed his 
downfall and revealed that he, too, had resisted 
Mao’s intentions. . 


11 The campaign against Yang provided a small-scale preview 
of a process that was to be repeated in the fall of 1965 and the 
spring of 1966. What started out in May 1964 as a two-sided 
philosophical debate was transformed by fall into a unilateral 
campaign of denunciation against Yang. Like the defenders 
of Wu Han in 1965-66, those who thought the party had given 
them license to defend Yang and did so presently found them- 
selves also under attack. 


12 The Washington Post, Sept. 4, 1966. 


Hk 3 RE (nisi) 
On the back cover of its December 1964 issue, the Chinese Com- 
munist Youth League magazine Chungkuo Ch’ing-nien printed a color 
reproduction of a painting depicting young commune farm workers 
harvesting cotton. Weeks later the Communist authorities suddenly 
discovered that the painting, originally exhibited in Peking, con- 
tained a number of hidden anti-Communist and anti-Maoist symbols, 
and all copies of the magazine that could be found were seized. 
The symbols reportedly discernible in the original painting were: 
(1) concealed Chinese characters reading “kill communism”; (2) the 
faces of Mao and Lenin being trampled underfoot; (3) a procession 
of workers carrying the Communist “Three Red Banners,” of which 


In late 1964 and early 1965, it would appear that 
Mao still thought that the key officials of the Central 
Committee apparatus who had been in office for 
many years could be relied upon to stamp out in- 
tellectual dissidence, and that he selected P’eng Chen 
from among the Politburo members to direct the 
attack, much as Stalin designated Zhdanov to per- 
form an analogous task in the Soviet Union in the 
1940's. Similarly, although a purge of the Ministry 
of Culture headed by the writer Mao Tun was car- 
ried out in January 1965, Lu Ting-yi, the head of 
the Propaganda Department and an alternate mem- 
ber of the Politburo, was given Mao Tun’s min- 
isterial post as well. 

In December 1964, however, an incident occurred 
which must have shaken Mao and strengthened his 
suspicions of the reliability of the propaganda ap- 
paratus as a whole. As an enterprising Canadian 
journalist in Peking later discovered, the December 
1964 issue of Chungkuo Ch’ing-nien, monthly organ 
of the Communist Youth League, reproduced on its 
back cover a painting which contained several anti- 
Maoist symbols cleverly concealed in an otherwise 
orthodox scene of young Communists at work on a 
farm. Millions of copies of the magazine reportedly 
had already been distributed throughout the country 


+ it \| 


the second, symbolizing Mao’s “Great leap,” has fallen to the 
ground; and (4) the fact that the cotton stalks are shown bending 
before the east wind (the east is always to the right in traditional 
Chinese paintings), whereas the clothing and hair of the workers are 
streaming in the opposite direction, as if to ridicule Mao’s slogan 
that “the East Wind prevails over the West Wind.” Of these symbols, 
only the last is clearly visible in the reduced black-and-white repro- 
duction shown here. The alleged visage of Mao is barely discernible 
at the extreme right; that of Lenin appears in the middle foreground 
(both circled). Below, at left, is the title of the painting: “You press 
on, | shall overtake”; at right, the artist’s name: Li Tse-hao. 


before the authorities finally discovered the decep- 
tion, recalled all copies of the issue, and subjected 
both the members of the journal’s editorial board 
and the original artist to “strenuous investiga- 
tion.” ** This incident certainly must have influ- 
enced Mao’s later decisions not only to purge the 
leadership of the Communist Youth League and 
suppress its publications, but also to bypass the 
organization entirely in the creation of a new youth 


corps, the Red Guards. 


uring 1965 Mao showed signs of mounting 
concern and dissatisfaction. He obviously felt that 
he was approaching death and feared that he would 
be unable to bind his successors to his policies. In 
a January 1965 interview with the American jour- 
nalist Edgar Snow, Mao remarked sardonically that 
he was preparing himself for “facing God.” He 
told Snow that after his death the Chinese revolution 
might continue to develop toward communism, but 
that it could also happen that Chinese youth would 


13 Charles Taylor, in The Washington Post, March 6, 1965. 
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disavow the revolution and make peace with capi- 
talism and imperialism. 

It was evident that by this time Mao was becom- 
ing increasingly impatient with the performance of 
those he had charged with remaking China in his 
own image. And with good reason, for the key 
cadres to whom this responsibility had been dele- 
gated—P’eng Chen, Lu Ting-yi, and Chou Yang— 
were apparently dragging their feet in carrying out 
Mao’s orders for a thorough purge of anti-Maoist 
intellectual dissidence. As far as they felt that it 
was safe to do so, they sought surreptitiously to avert 
or slow down disciplinary action, and they often 
had pressing personal reasons for doing so. One 
such instance was revealed in the Hunanese pro- 
vincial press last June. According to this report, 
Hunanese party officials initiated a movement in 
the first part of 1965 to criticize the “reactionary 
views” of Kang To, a leading local writer, particu- 
larly certain anti-Maoist opinions Kang had ex- 
pressed in August 1962, but “the materials on his 
anti-party activities were withheld from publication 
due to pressure from certain ‘authorities’ in the 
Propaganda Department of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee.” ** 

It may be surmised that Chou Yang, Lu’s deputy 
in the Propaganda Department, was one of the ob- 
structing “authorities,” and his reasons for doing 
so are understandable since he had been guilty in 
1962 of voicing much the same criticisms of Mao 
and Maoist policies for which the Hunanese party 
now proposed to denounce Kang. Chou may well 
have felt that he could not “carry out Mao’s instruc- 
tions” without eventually placing his own position 
in jeopardy. 

Recent evidence suggests that P’eng Chen and 
party propaganda chief Lu Ting-yi were in much the 
same sort of dilemma. According to the former 
Chinese diplomatic official already mentioned, secret 
party documents he saw before his defection 
charged P’eng with having declared at an unpub- 
licized conference of provincial party propaganda 
cadres in September 1965 “that everyone in the 
face of truth is equal, that everyone should be 
given freedom to speak, and that even if the Chair- 
man [Mao] is wrong, then he, too, must be criti- 
cized.” ** It is probable that the last remark was 
either distorted or exaggerated by the party, for it 
seems unlikely that P’eng would have dared to go 


14 The New Republic (New York), Feb. 27, 1965. 

15 Changsha Radio Domestic Service, June 8, 1966, reporting 
an article published in the Hunan Daily. 

16 The Washington Star, Aug. 31, 1966. 


so far. However, it does seem likely that on this 
occasion he advocated more restraint toward dis- 
sidents than Mao was willing to tolerate. This is 
in fact one of the main charges that were repeatedly 
hurled at P’eng and his “black gang” by the 
Chinese press in the spring of 1966 after they had 
fallen. According to the defector, the party docu- 
ments he saw also accused Lu Ting-yi of having 
delivered a speech attacking Stalin at the same 
conference. No details were given, but almost any 
criticism of Stalin’s methods, no matter how 
adroitly worded or hedged with orthodox phrases, 
would certainly have been resented by Mao as an 
indirect rebuke to himself. 


Prelude to the Purge 


In November 1965, Mao began a determined 
drive to separate the sheep from the goats, both 
internationally and in China itself. Externally, the 
Chinese press bluntly told the CPSU that there 
are “things which divide us and nothing that unites 
us.” '* At home, the so-called “great proletarian 
cultural revolution” was launched, setting in motion 
the process that was to lead to the unbridled lunacy 
of the summer of 1966. 

On November 10 the Shanghai municipal party 
committee placed an officially-inspired article in the 
local literary journal Wen Hui Pao, underlining its 
importance by having it republished two days later 
in the official Shanghai party organ Chieh-fang Jih- 
pao. Written by a journalist named Yao Wen-yuan, 
the article for the first time attacked Wu Han’s play 
“Hai Jui’s Dismissal” as a “big poisonous weed” 
serving the ends of class enemies who had been 
attacking the party since 1961. The attack did not 
go beyond Wu Han, but in view of his position as 
Deputy Mayor of Peking, it inevitably posed an 
implicit threat to Teng T’o and the Peking munici- 
pal party organization, particularly to P’eng Chen, 
its top official. 

The Chinese press not only has stated repeatedly 
that Mao “personally organized and led the great 
proletarian cultural revolution” '* but also has inti- 
mated that he privately instructed the Shanghai 
municipal committee to publish the Yao article. 
This is completely credible—indeed, inescapable— 
because Mao in early November had not yet dis- 
appeared from sight and would naturally have had 


17 Jen-min Jih-pao—Hung Ch’i joint editorial, Nov. 11, 1965. 
18 F.¢., Hung Chi, No. 11, Aug. 21, 1966. 


to approve a step with such grave political implica- 
tions. Teng T’o and P’eng Chen apparently were 
alarmed by the attack on Wu Han. The Chinese 
have since revealed that a representative of the 
Peking party organization called the Shanghai com- 
mittee afterward and demanded to know the reason 
for the publication of the Yao article, as well as 
why the Peking authorities had not been notified in 
advance.”® 

About two weeks after this initial attack on the 
Peking establishment, Mao suddenly vanished from 
public view—and evidently from Peking—to remain 
out of sight for more than five months. Some time 
earlier, Ch’en Po-ta, Mao’s long-time crony, former 
secretary, ghost-writer, and editor of the Central 
Committee organ Hung Ch’i, had also disappeared 
from view, and it seems probable that the two men 
were together during this interval, for both reap- 
peared simultaneously on about May 10, 1966, just 
after P’eng Chen had finally been purged. This 
sequence of events and Ch’en Po-ta’s subsequent 
elevation to a key position in the party hierarchy 
suggest that Mao’s disappearance was not because 
of illness.”° 


few days after Mao’s last appearance in 
November, the army newspaper Chieh-fang Chiin 
Pao, the central party daily Jen-min Jih-pao, and 
the Peking municipal party organ Peking Jih-pao 
all reprinted the Yao Wen-yuan article. The army 
organ significantly accompanied it with an editorial 
endorsement of Yao’s charges against Wu Han, 
whereas Peking Jih-pao and even Jen-min Jih-pao 
merely attached non-committal editor’s notes calling 
for open debate. This unusual discrepancy left the 


provincial press understandably confused and di- | 


vided as to which line to follow. Indeed, it was 
this confusion, coupled with Mao’s prolonged ab- 
sence from public view, that led to rumors in the 
West that Mao was dead or dying and an intra- 
party battle for the succession under way. 

Actually, it now seems clear that by November 
1965 Mao had become aware that there were persons 
holding high positions in the Peking party organiza- 
tion and Central Committee apparatus who had 
been covertly opposing some of his policies, and 
that he instigated the attack on Wu Han in order to 


19 Tbid., No. 7, May 15, 1966. 

20 Ch’en was later designated by Mao to head “the cultural 
revolution group” of the Central Committee, thus assuming the 
task which Mao’ had earlier entrusted to P’eng Chen. 


identify them more clearly by putting them to a 
final test. The most important of the suspects was 
P’eng Chen. What Mao evidently was most anxious 
to determine was whether P’eng, given a clear lead 
by Yao Wen-yuan’s article, would follow the indi- 
cated path to his own municipal party committee 
and purge it.?' 

This P’eng obviously felt that he could not do. 
He had long been permitted to run the Peking party 
organization as an “independent kingdom” with 
considerable autonomy from Central Committee 
control,** and if he were to admit and expose the 
surreptitious opposition to Mao that had been going 
on there for so long, he could not evade responsi- 
bility himself, and his own position in the party 
would have been imperiled. P’eng therefore chose 
to brazen it out and, according to information later 
published by the regime, even attempted—with the 
aid of Teng T’o and Chou Yang—to sidetrack the 
campaign against Wu Han and softpedal its political 
significance. 

Thus, on three occasions in December 1965, Teng 
T’o is said to have spoken in defense of Wu Han at 
meetings in Peking, arguing that Yao’s viewpoint 
was not yet the party line, demanding a free debate, 
and attacking the PLA organ’s editorial support of 
the charges against Wu as reflecting a lack of 
democracy in the army. Similarly, Chou Yang, 
allegedly “acting on the orders of the chieftain of 
the counterrevolutionary sinister gang” (P’eng 
Chen), is claimed to have advanced “such argu- 
ments as ‘everyone is equal before the truth’ and 
‘avoid one-sidedness’ . . . in a vain attempt to 
subdue the mighty tide of the proletarian revolu- 
tion.” ** Meanwhile, through 
March, the Peking press published articles of os- 
tensible self-criticism by Wu Han, and of ostensible 
criticism of Wu by Teng T’o and others, all appar- 
ently designed to divert the discussion away from 
the alleged anti-Maoist intent of Wu’s writings into 
the non-political framework of “academic error.” 


from December 


*1 That this was the purpose of Mao’s maneuver was inti- 
mated in an article published in the Central Committee organ 
Hung Ch’i after P’eng’s fall (No. 7, May 15, 1966). Addressing 
P’eng without explicitly naming him, the article said: “In 
November 1965 a drastic change took place on the front of the 
socialist cultural revolution. A new counter-attack began, and 
Teng T’o’s collaborator Wu Han was exposed. If you had 
really wanted to expose Teng T’o,... vow still had a last 
chance to take the initiative, and yet you failed to do so. 
Instead, you continued to ask Teng T’o to make reports and 
write articles in support and defense of Wu Han.” (Italics 
added) 

22 See editorial in Hung Chi, No. 9, July 3, 1966, regarding 
the previous autonomy of the Peking party organization. 

°3 Peking Review, Aug. 19, 1966. 


The Closing of the Trap 


In March and April of 1966, there were indica- 
tions that the trap Mao had laid for his suspected 
enemies was at last being sprung. P’eng Chen ap- 
peared in public for the last time in late March, and 
on April 16 Peking Jih-pao printed the first public 
criticism directed at municipal party secretary Teng 
T’o. It is clear that the Peking party organization’s 
own official newspaper would not have done this 
unless some crucial new development had occurred 
behind the scenes, and in fact the regime later indi- 
cated that Peking Jih-pao’s action had followed 
criticism by Mao of the Peking party committee and 
was really a final effort to evade this criticism by 
minimizing Teng T’o’s guilt.°* It would appear 
from this that sometime in late March or early April 
Mao finally called P’eng Chen to account, probably 
at an unpublicized high-level party meeting, for the 
latter’s failure to purge his own municipal party 
committee. 

There were other signs of mounting pressure. On 
April 2 Jen-min Jih-pao belatedly joined for the 
first time in denouncing Wu Han’s play “Hai Jui’s 
Dismissal,” as “a poisonous weed.” Three days later 
an editorial in the PLA’s Chieh-fang Chiin Pao 
called upon old comrades in high places to engage 
in self-criticism, while another editorial in the same 
paper quoted Mao on the responsibility of a party 
secretary for the mistakes of his party committee. 

Still another ominous portent was the appearance 
in the press on April 14 of a self-abasing speech by 
Kuo Mo-jo, Communist China’s leading “official” 
intellectual and well-known sycophant of Mao. Re- 
sponding to a report delivered by the Deputy Min- 
ister of Culture (whose remarks were not reported 
but evidently assailed China’s intellectuals), Kuo 
figuratively prostrated himself at Mao’s feet and 
acknowledged the “worthlessness” of everything he 
had written to date. This astonishing performance 
presumably was not demanded of Kuo by way of 
punishing him (in fact, he became still more active 
immediately afterward), but rather seems to have 
been designed to set the tone for the forthcoming 
humiliation and terrorization of all intellectuals who, 
unlike Kuo, still dared to indulge in independent 
thought. 

During the next two months, events moved 
rapidly toward a climax. In early May the PLA 
organ Chieh-fang Chiin Pao and the Shanghai party 
press took the lead in a concerted campaign which 


24 See Hung Ch’, No. 9, July 3, 1966. 
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first attacked the Peking municipal press, then ex- 
posed in long-prepared detail the sins of Teng T’o 
and the Peking party apparatus, and finally began 
to point the finger more and more directly at P’eng 
Chen. P’eng and his closest associates were formally 
replaced in office sometime before May 25, for by 
that date—as the regime belatedly made public in 
early June—a new Peking party committee was 
already in office and engaged in reorganizing the 
municipal press. It seems likely that the Propa- 
ganda Department of the Central Committee was 
also purged at about this time, although announce- 
ment of Lu Ting-yi’s replacement as director by Tao 
Chu was not made until early July. 

Very probably the central party daily Jen-min 
Jih-pao also underwent a housecleaning of its edi- 
torial staff near the end of May, for the tone of the 
paper abruptly changed from the beginning of June. 
As noted earlier, the paper had shown evident reluc- 
tance to back the charges against Wu Han in No- 
vember 1965, and ever since it had lagged con- 
spicuously behind the PLA’s Chieh-fang Chiin Pao 
and the Shanghai party organs in pressing the 
campaign to expose alleged anti-Maoist elements in 
the party. Soon after the ouster of P’eng Chen and 
the probably coincident purge of the Central Com- 
mittee Propaganda Department’s top officials, how- 
ever, the paper on June | started a series of authori- 
tative editorials, published on several consecutive 
days, which spoke out in peremptory fashion, using 
approved Maoist terms of vilification and intimida- 
tion, against the bourgeois-revisionist “freaks and 
monsters” seeking to undermine the revolution.” 
Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, on June 6, underscored the 
change by referring to these editorials as marking 
Jen-min Jih-pao’s entry into battle and calling them 
“important instructions on the current struggle” — 
a remarkable obeisance in view of the different roles 
the two papers had played up until then. All this 
suggests that here, too, those who had failed to meet 
Mao’s test had been replaced. 


The Role of the Army 


The purge of the Peking party committee and 
the Central Committee Propaganda Department rep- 
resented, among other things, the culmination of a 


25 These editorials appeared in Jen-min Jih-pao from June 1 
through June 5. They were later included in the compilation 
of authoritative materials on the cultural revolution published 
by the regime (The Great Socialist Cultural Revolution in 
China, Peking, 1966). 


long behind-the-scenes struggle between these two 
organizations on the one hand, and the PLA’s 
dominant Lin Piao leadership and General Political 
Department on the other. As far as we can deter- 
mine, the issues in contention were whether there 
should be greater or less regimentation of thought, 
greater or less uniformity in discussion and art, and 
greater or less pandering to the cult of Mao. Lin 
Piao and the PLA stood for the enforcement of 
absolute conformity, and the party intellectuals de- 
spised and feared the PLA as the “cudgel” with 
which Mao was belaboring them. As mentioned 
earlier, for example, Peking party secretary Teng 
T’o is claimed to have instructed cadre meetings in 
Peking in December 1965 to ignore the PLA’s pub- 
lic support of the charges against Wu Han on the 
ground that “there was no airing of views within 
the army” and that Mao teaches “us to overcome 
the habit of acting blindly.” Attacking Teng in May 
1966, at about the time of his removal, Chieh-fang 
Chiin Pao retorted: 


You people called us a stick; that is correct. We, the 
people’s armed forces, are a stick. Furthermore it is not 
an ordinary stick, but a heavy club of proletarian dicta- 
torship, and it is used for the sole purpose of beating 
those harmful anti-party and anti-socialist people like 
you. . . . Long ago Chairman Mao said to those who 
call us dictators: Dear Sirs, what you have said is right. 
We are just like that.2¢ 


Chou Yang, as deputy chief of the party propa- 
ganda apparatus, was apparently even more of a 
thorn in the army’s side. Chou was charged, among 
other things, with approving all motion pictures 
produced in China, and part of the case made 
against him when he was purged was that he had 
used his authority over a period of years to oppose 
films which the PLA leadership and General Politi- 
cal Department “considered good in popularizing 
Mao Tse-tung’s thought” and to favor others which 
they viewed as “bad and containing serious mis- 
takes.” ** According to the PLA, the central bone 
of contention in its running battle with Chou was 
the cultivation of the Mao cult, with Chou con- 
sistently taking an obstructionist stand and _be- 
littling Mao with “malicious slanders.” At one 
meeting Chou was quoted as having said, “In 
praising Chairman Mao, one must see if it is the 
right place and the right time,” and “It would be 
vulgar to talk about him 365 days a year.” ”* 


26 May 13, 1966. 

27 PLA statement reported by New China News Agency 
(NCNA), July 16, 1966. 

28 [bid. r 


The triumph of the PLA was thus a simultaneous 
triumph for Mao’s cult, which has since been 
pushed to still greater and more fantastic extremes. 
It was also, of course, a personal victory for Lin 
Piao, who after the May purges received his initial 
reward in the form of unprecedented tributes to him 
in the press as an interpreter and spokesman for 
Mao’s views. Finally, it set the stage for the public 
disclosure of an earlier behind-the-scenes victory for 
Lin Piao—and Mao—over PLA Chief of Staff and 
Central Committee secretary Lo Jui-ch’ing, who 
apparently had been purged sometime during the 
winter but whose replacements in his two chief posts 
were not announced until the summer of 1966.” 
The regime has displayed sensitivity and reticence 
about the reasons for Lo’s purge, but it has intimated 
that he was guilty of (a) supporting the “profes- 
sional military” viewpoint (i.e., a return to P’eng 
Te-huai’s heresy) and (b) resisting a purge of sup- 
porters of Chou Yang in the PLA’s cultural appa- 


29 Lo’s last reported appearance in public was in November 
1965, and he did not attend a PLA political work conference 
held early in 1966. His replacement as PLA Chief of Staff was 
publicly disclosed on August 1 in connection with the formal 
celebration of the 39th anniversary of the Chinese Red Army. 


Stalinist Paranoia—Maoist Version 


The anti-people, anti-Communist, and coun- 
ter-revolutionary revisionist elements of the 
“Three-Family Village,” . . . and the notori- 
ous right opportunists who have been dis- 
missed from office, are all dregs of the nation 
working for foreign countries. To overthrow 
the proletarian dictatorship and carry out the 
restoration of capitalism, they have not hesi- 
tated to sell out the motherland, betray the 
nation, give up their souls, treat a thief as 


their father, open the door to invite in rob- 
bers, let a wolf in the door, and abet all crimes. 


... They ... indicated that if they suc- 
ceeded in their plot, they would exterminate 
all the revolutionary people holding high the 
great red banner of Mao Tse-tung’s thought, 
thus turning China into a colony of US im- 
perialism and Soviet revisionism. 


—from an article in Chieh-fang Jih-pao (Shanghai), 
June 22, 1966. 
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ratus and General Political Department. Such a 
purge had evidently been carried out in February 
1966 and was amplified and made public in June 
after Chou Yang and P’eng Chen had fallen. 

Those who have fallen victim to the purges, in 
both the party and the army, have been defamed 
and vilified in typical Stalinist fashion. Just as the 
Old Bolsheviks whom Stalin had defeated were 
later condemned as “‘wreckers,” spies, traitors, and 
“enemies of the people,” so Mao’s latest victims— 
his old party comrades of long standing—have been 
denounced as “representatives of the bourgeoisie,” 
as “revisionists,” and even as members of “a coun- 
terrevolutionary clique” conspiring “to usurp the 
leadership of the party, army and government so as 
to restore capitalism.” *° All these fanciful accusa- 
tions against veteran Communist cadres are obvi- 
ously designed to camouflage the fact that their 
real offense lay simply in daring to oppose Mao’s 
will and question his policies. 


The Intellectual Terror 


As the purge spread through the party’s central 
and provincial cultural apparatus in June and July 
of 1966, every sector of cultural activity supervised 
by the apparatus was terrorized in turn—particu- 
larly the universities and the teaching profession, 
but also the press and television, the novelists, musi- 
cians, and movie-makers. The degradation heaped 
upon teachers was staggering. News reports from 
Western correspondents in Peking spoke of pro- 
fessors being forced to sit on stools and wear dunce 
caps while students taunted and accused them; *’ 
escapees to Hong Kong from nearby Canton gave 
eyewitness accounts of students “painting their 
professors’ faces with chalk and ink, taunting them 
and spitting at them, all in the name of Chairman 
Mao.” ** Still other eyewitnesses described teachers 
in a South China school being beaten while kneeling 
at a mass rally.*° 

These activities were initially supervised through- 
out China by “work teams” sent out to the various 
educational institutions by the next higher party 
committee. In June and July, however, Jen-min 
Jih-pao issued sporadic warnings of dissatisfaction 


30 F.g., see Jen-min Jih-pao editorial, July 1, 1966. In the 
case of Chou Yang, the vilification has even been carried to the 
point of picturing him as a ruthless “landlord” and exploiter 
of peasants. [bid., July 27, 1966. 

31 The New York Times, July 14, 1966. 

32 The Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1966. 

33 The Baltimore Sun, Sept. 14, 1966. 
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at the highest level with the improper manner in 
which the purge was being carried out in many 
places by the teams and local party officials. Then, 
in July, according to reports from Western corre- 
spondents on the spot, the work team sent to Peking 
University by the new municipal party committee 
to supervise the purge there was itself purged after 
having been criticized by student activists. Such 
criticism of party organs from below is only possible 
in China if inspired from the top, and the Western 
press in fact reported a previous stormy visit to the 
University by high party officials, among them 
Mao’s wife, Chiang Ch’ing, who appears by then 
to have been assigned a key organizational role in 
the cultural revolution. Similar action seems to 
have been taken against the party work teams at 
other universities and secondary schools. 

The reasons for the dissatisfaction of the top 
leadership with the performance of the work teams 
were partially clarified by Premier Chou En-lai 
speaking at Tsinghua University in August. Chou, 
whose talk was reported only in a university wall 
poster, said that the “activist squads” sent out on 
orders of the party authorities in June “did not 
fully know their mission and committed a universal 
mistake.” ** As to the nature of this “mistake,” the 
Central Committee’s “Decision on the Cultural Revo- 
lution,” adopted by the Eleventh Plenum at its 
session during the first two weeks of August and 
made public on August 8,°° supplied a revealing 
clue: 


Responsible men of certain schools, units, and werk 
teams have been launching counter-attacks against the 
masses, writing big-character posters criticizing them 
[the masses], or raising the slogan that opposition to 
them [the party work teams, etc.] means opposition 
to the CCP Central Committee, the party, socialism, and 
the revolution, (Italics added). 


From this it would appear that many work teams 
and local party officials had used their authority not 
only to suppress “revisionists” and “rightists” but 
also to “counterattack” young Maoist fanatics who 
criticized them for not being severe and thorough 
enough in prosecuting the cultural revolution. 


Blueprint for Anarchy 
The Central Committee’s resolution provided for 


the setting up of special cultural revolution “teams, 
committees, and congresses” which would supplant 


34 The New York Times, Sept. 11, 1966. 
35 NCNA, Aug. 8, 1966. 


the former work teams and serve as “organs of 
power.” However, an editorial in Hung Ch’i (Au- 
gust 10) made it clear that these bodies would pro- 
vide guidance and control, and that everything else 
would be left to “the unknown soldiers and daring 
young generals”—that is, to the young student 
fanatics soon to be organized and unleashed under 
the banner of the “Red Guards.” 

Party officials at all levels were warned that they 
might come under criticism in wall posters, and 
that they should accept such criticism calmly. Pre- 
sumably the decision as to whether the criticized 
officials would also be attacked in the press and 
eventually purged would be reserved to the central 
party authorities. Those who accepted criticism and 
were lucky enough not to be earmarked for replace- 
ment by the leaders in Peking would not be purged. 
In short, the whole party apparatus, except for Mao 
and a small number of selected leaders at the top, 
was to be exposed to semi-public criticism (i.e., in 
wall posters), and suppression of such criticism 
would itself be grounds—or an excuse—for replace- 
ment. 

There is good reason to believe that CPR Chair- 
man Liu Shao-ch’i and party Secretary-General 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing resisted this proposal when it was 
put forward by Mao at the August Plenum, and that 
they were supported by a good many other Central 
Committee members who, quite naturally, were not 
eager to see this “Marxist-Leninist innovation” put 
into effect. Both Liu and Teng, as products of the 
party machine who were instrumental in shaping its 
organization and staffing, could hardly have ac- 
eepted without protest the anarchy into which Mao’s 
plan promised to plunge the whole party.°° 

It became apparent that Liu and Teng had been 
demoted in party ranking at the Plenum, with Lin 
Piao shortly being proclaimed Mao’s “closest com- 
rade in arms” and presumably his chosen heir in 
place of Liu. Chou En-lai appears to have re- 
mained faithful to Mao at the Plenum and has 
since been confirmed as third man in the hierarchy. 
Some hitherto secondary figures who likewise 
proved themselves loyal to Mao—T’ao Chu, Ch’en 
Po-ta, and K’ang Sheng—suddenly rose in party 
stature, becoming members of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Politburo. Ch’en Po-ta heads the 
all-important “Cultural Revolution Group of the 
Central Committee,” which presumably directs the 


86 There is substantial evidence suggesting that both men 
tried before the August Plenum to dissuade Mao from this 
step, and that they were dragging their feet in July while Mao’s 
resolve hardened. 


activities of the Red Guards, with Mao’s wife Chiang 
Ch’ing as his first deputy. That Mao has given such 
an important role to his wife is indicative not so 
much of nepotism as of his desperate search for 
cadres he can fully trust to fill key positions. 

In this writer’s view, the conjecture of some jour- 
nalists that Lin Piao engineered all this himself, 
using Mao as a puppet, is fallacious. In the face of 
the opposition of the two leading officials of the 
party machine (underlined since the Plenum by 
the hostile reaction of a large segment of party 
offcialdom to the activities of the Red Guards), 
only one man could have had the strength to force 
through the party Central Committee a decision 
fraught with such threatening consequences for its 
members—and this certainly was not Lin Piao. 
Whether Lin will eventually build up such strength 
in the Central Committee as the result of the cur- 
rent purges is another question. 


The Red Guards 


What Liu and Teng undoubtedly tried to prevent 
at the August Plenum materialized during the en- 
suing weeks. On August 13, the Central Committee 
of the Young Communist League was reorganized 
without public announcement, and the YCL’s propa- 
ganda organs subsequently ceased publication. 

In the place of the old youth order came the new 
disorder—the Red Guards. Much has been written 
in the Western press about the activities of these 
bands of fanatical secondary-school and university 
students—the attacks on persons regarded as bour- 
geois, the beating of aged persons in the streets, the 
seizure and destruction of works of art, the attacks 
on both Christian churches and Buddhist temples, 
the forced extortion of ancestral tablets from terror- 
ized peasants, the desecration of graveyards, and 
so on. 

After these initial rampages, Red Guard activities 
in Peking were quieted down somewhat and regu- 
larized, and the focus of attack shifted to the pro- 
vincial party organizations. Red Guards from other 
areas were brought to Peking for giant rallies at- 
tended by Mao and the new party leaders, listened 
to speeches by Lin Piao and Chou En-lai, and then 
were sent back home to “storm the provincial party 
committee.” This unprecedented method of con- 
ducting a purge—by humiliating and discrediting 
an entire provincial party organization rather than 
by simply replacing individual officials—went be- 
yond anything conceived by Stalin and must have 
been regarded by innumerable second-level party 
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leaders as an invitation to anarchy. In fact, there 
were widespread reports of provincial party leaders 
defending their prerogatives, asserting their im- 
munity from criticism, and organizing resistance to 
their teen-age tormentors from Peking, with the 
result that violent clashes occurred in some places. 

Finally, in September, there were some caution- 
ary notes.” The Red Guards were told not to attack 
factories or communes, and many of them were sent 
into the countryside to help the communes with the 
harvesting. At the same time, their organization 
was greatly tightened, and the formation of com- 
mittees in the provinces to supervise their activities 
was accelerated, with party and PLA representatives 
both playing key roles. Classes in schools and uni- 
versities remained suspended, however, and foreign 
students were sent home for a year, suggesting that 
Red Guard activities will dominate school life for 
many months to come. 


Whatever course future events in Communist 
China may take, the developments to date have 
amply demonstrated that Mao’s judgment regarding 
his lieutenants is as fallible as his judgment in other 
matters. Mao now appears to have placed his con- 
fidence in Lin Piao, who for many years strove to 
win that confidence by zealously supporting the poli- 
cies closest to Mao’s heart. But no one, including 
Mao, can know what is really in Lin’s mind, and 
what he will do after Mao is gone—if indeed he 
should then be able to make good his claim to the 
succession, itself highly uncertain. The history of 
the Chinese Communist regime, like that of Stalin’s, 
suggests that the public performance of Communist 
leaders under the eye of the dictator is not neces- 
sarily a reliable guide to their future performance 
when he has departed. But at least while Mao still 
lives, Lin Piao’s chosen course seems clear: to 
follow Mao’s lead to the end. 


A Nation in Agony 


he most startling news from Communist China 
in recent months has been the frenzied rampage 
of young people calling themselves the “Red Guards 
of the Cultural Revolution.” Obviously the Red 
Guards have mounted their campaign with official 
instigation and approval. The big question is: what 
are the Chinese Communists up to? Why are they 
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By Theodore Hsi-en Chen 


indulging in destructive acts that risk nullifying the 
gains they have made in the past seventeen years of 
Communist rule? 

No one can deny that the Communists have ac- 
complished much since the birth of their regime. 
Politically, they have forged an intricate system of 
government and party administration that exercises 
effective authority in all parts of mainland China. 
Economically, they have made a good start towards 
industrialization, and the more rational policies pur- 
sued since the collapse of the “Great Leap” have 
brought a revival of agriculture and a better eco- 
nomic balance. The growth of state revenues and 
domestic stability have enabled the government to 
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project its influence abroad and to extend aid to 
Asian and African countries. In the area of social 
reform, the Communists have substantially reduced 
social and economic inequality and _ established 
greatly expanded public welfare services; they have 
established an extensive system of full-time and 
part-time schools, for adults as well as school-age 
students, so that there are more educational institu- 
tions and more students enrolled in them than at any 
previous time in China’s history. In view of all this, 
it is not surprising that many visitors to the Chinese 
mainland have come away highly impressed by the 
achievements of what appears to be a dynamic 
society under the leadership of an efficient and 
energetic, if rigidly totalitarian, government. 
Significant as these achievements are, however, 
they represent only a part of the Chinese Communist 
program of revolution. The Communists are not 
satisfied with building a strong and prosperous 
China; they must push ahead to establish a new 
society and a new way of life. For them, it is not 
enough to have a government exercising effective 
control, not enough to have a stable and growing 
economy, not enough to have the piecemeal social 
reforms that are customarily sought by bourgeois- 
liberal reformers. Such developments are desirable 
only insofar as they constitute an advance toward 
the ultimate goal of establishing socialism and com- 


- munism. Communism calls for the establishment of 


a new society, not only with new institutions but also 
with new social and economic relationships reflect- 
ing a new ideology, and with new loyalties and new 
attitudes to reinforce the ideology. It demands no 
less than a new type of man for a new social order. 
It requires fundamental changes in the minds and 
hearts of the people. 


he “great proletarian cultural revolution” that 
has been gradually gathering momentum in main- 
land China since 1965 and has produced the Red 
Guards of 1966 is in essence a redoubled effort to 
change the minds and hearts of China’s millions. 
This is not the first time that such an effort has been 
made. It is precisely because the previous attempts 
were not altogether successful that a massive new 
campaign has been deemed necessary by the Com- 
munist regime. 

The Communists were reaching a peak of achieve- 
ment and confidence in 1957. Reporting to the 
Fourth Session of the First National People’s Con- 
gress on June 26, 1957, Premier Chou En-lai noted 
with satisfaction the success of the new regime in 


consolidating its power.’ Five major campaigns, he 
said, had helped to achieve this consolidation. They 
were: (1) the agrarian land reform campaign to 
destroy feudalism and the landlord class; (2) the 
“Resist-America, Aid-Korea” campaign to combat 
American “imperialism” and root out its evil in- 
fluences in Chinese society; (3) the drive against 
“counterrevolutionaries” to eliminate opposition; 
(4) the “three-anti” and “five-anti” campaigns di- 
rected at the urban bourgeoisie; and (5) the ideo- 
logical remolding movement designed to change the 
outlook, thought patterns, and basic loyalties of the 
whole people, especially the intellectuals. 

These campaigns all took place in the early years 
of the regime. It should also be noted that although 
ideological remolding is listed as a separate cam- 
paign, it was actually involved in every one of the 
other four. One of the essential purposes of the 
agrarian reform was to instill “class consciousness” 
in the peasants and teach them to wage bitter class 
struggle against the landlords. The “‘Resist-America” 
drive, though linked directly with the Korean War, 
had the broader aim of eliminating ideas and atti- 
tudes traceable to American influence. The targets 
of the campaign against “counterrevolutionaries” 
were not strictly limited to those who committed out- 
right acts of opposition against the new regime; 
they included those whose thinking was not in line 
with the new ideology. And the campaign directed 
at the urban bourgeoisie sought to combat “bour- 
geois ideology” and the “bourgeois way of life” as 
well as to suppress capitalism in economic life. 

From the beginning of their regime, therefore, 
the Communists have stressed the supreme impor- 
tance of changing the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple. But this has proven to be an extremely difficult 
task. It was relatively easy to divest the landlords 
of their property and influence, even to liquidate a 
good many of them. It was a simple task to take 
over the educational institutions supported by 
American funds and cleanse the school curriculum 
of American-influenced subjects of study. The 
“counterrevolutionaries” were quickly silenced and 
the bourgeoisie compelled to submit to the new 
regulations for industry and commerce. But “un- 
proletarian” ideas still persisted. After a decade and 
a half punctuated by successive campaigns of “ideo- 
logical remolding” and “thought reform,” the Com- 
munists came to the disconcerting realization that 
their battle for the minds and hearts of China’s mil- 


1 The English translation of Chou’s report appears in a sup- 
plement to People’s China (Peking), July 16, 1957. 
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lions had not made much headway. The intellectuals 
still harbored bourgeois ideas, and the people were 
still moved by desires and ambitions unworthy of a 
collective socialist society. 

Mao’s regime came to power in 1949. During the 
first few months, the Communists pursued a policy 
of relative moderation in order to allay the fears of 


the population. They talked about “New Democ- 
racy” instead of socialism and communism, imply- 
ing that no drastic changes were impending. 

After the Korean war, their major concern was 
the consolidation of power. The agrarian reform 
put the rural population under their control. The 
suppression of “counterrevolutionaries” eliminated 


Memo To Pravda: Lest You Forget 


Pravda on 
Chinese "Red Guards” 


Here and there on the streets of Peking are peo- 
ple working and wearing signs reading “capitalist” 
and “private property owner” on chest and back. 
The “Red Guards” shower them with abuse and jeer 
at them as they walk along the city’s streets. People 
with such signs can see motion pictures only stand- 
ing (there are no seats for them in movie theaters). 
After the showing they must clean up the theater. 
They must also stand in buses. There are also no 
seats for them in restaurants. 


—September 13, 1966. 


The “Red Guards” detained Li Chung-huan, mem- 
ber of the Tientsin City Party Committee and mayor 
of the city, after demanding that he answer several 
questions. Li Chung-huan refused, on the grounds 
that he had to be at a meeting of the city com- 
mittee. The “Red Guards” gave him one minute 
to telephone the city committee and to prepare to 
go; then they took him out and tried to secure a 
confession from him to the effect that the Tientsin 
City Party Committee is a “black gang.” He was 
forced to “stand at attention” from 6 PM until mid- 
night, then he was beaten up. Bloody and uncon- 
scious, Li Chung-huan was sent to the hospital. 

The “Red Guards” beat up one worker because 
he was in a room where a portrait of Mao Tse- 
tung was found with a crack in its frame. 

During the day of August 26 alone, the “Red 
Guards” beat up more than 40 persons, of whom 
six were sent to the hospital in serious condition. 

Chen Chang-hua, one of the leaders of a Tientsin 
“Red Guard” group, went to Peking for instruc- 
tions. The “wall newspaper” reported that, upon 
his return, he declared that he had met with re- 
sponsible comrades who were leading the “cultural 
revolution,’ and they had told him that the thesis 
of the necessity to “conduct the fight by word and 
not by force” should not be obeyed to the letter. . . . 

Questions arise: Why are non-party youths and 
school children called upon to criticize Communists 
and to judge the work of party bodies? .... For 
what cause was it necessary to replace the lawful 
agencies of people’s rule in China and violate the 
Constitution and elementary principles of legality? 


—September 15, 1966. 
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Komsomolskaia Pravda on 
Soviet ‘People’s Guards” 


[When cameramen attempted to set up mobile 
television units at a soccer match in Nikolaiev,] 

. some brave fellows with the red armbands of 
“people’s guards” came up and ordered the sets to 
be removed immediately . . . The spectators were 
kind enough to point out that the cameras were not 
bothering anyone. But Mednik, the chief of the 
city headquarters of the people’s guards, was so 
incensed that he would not listen to anyone. He 
ordered that the cameras be tossed over the fence. 
Naturally, Chief Engineer Zasukhin, a secretary of 
the primary Komsomol organization of the television 
center began to protest. 

“Grab him,” shouted Mednik. 

They held the young engineer’s arms and the chief 
of the people’s guards hit him in the face. The en- 
gineer. who knew a little jujitsu, tried in vain to 
defend himself. At Mednik’s command they fell 
upon the engineer and beat him. Some of them 
kicked him and some hit him from behind. . . . 

Almost the most important work of the people’s 
guards is to spy into other people’s bedrooms and 
to relish the details of private lives. It is nothing 
for the “guards” to knock at someone’s door at 
night and wake up the old folks and children to 
check on the behavior of Tamara, Zinaida, or Larisa. 
In Nikolaiev, if a girl wants to go to a restaurant 
with her boyfriend, the doorman will rudely halt 
them at the door and demand Mednik’s special per- 
mission . . . Things went so far that on Mednik’s 
order the “people’s guards” detained 15 young 
women without any cause and also on his order 
demanded that they undergo a humiliating medical 
examination in the dispensary. For these acts alone 
Mednik should have been ousted from the people’s 
guards and brought to court. But he gets away 
with everything, just as he did with the incident at 
the stadium. 


—October 6, 1960. 


It is remarkable that Comrade Dragomirov [dep- 
uty city prosecutor | defends Mednik and 
heaps dirt on those who dare to complain. What 
can be said of the principles of this guardian of 
the law? 


—May 5, 1961. 


political opposition. The class struggles against 
landlords and the urban bourgeoisie strengthened 
the position of “proletarian leadership.” Anti- 
American agitation and ideological remolding at- 
tacked potential sources of resistance to the Com- 
munist ideology. 

The consolidation of power, in essence a political 
revolution, paved the way for the economic revolu- 
tion—the first Five-Year Plan (1953-57) and the 
transition to socialism. The “New Democracy” was 
terminated, and the era of socialism began in 1954. 
“A new upsurge in the socialist mass movement” 
was declared to be in progress, agriculture was col- 
lectivized, and private industry and commerce were 
“transformed” into socialist enterprises. These were 
the years in which the Communist regime’s positive 
achievements in economic rehabilitation and ma- 
terial construction won widespread recognition 
abroad. But for the Chinese Communists, who could 
not be satisfied with anything less than a total revo- 
lution embracing every phase of individual and 
group life, there was still something lacking. Be- 
neath the outward submission and the conformity, 
the people still clung to ideas, thoughts, and atti- 
tudes which were basically inimical to the political, 
economic and social collectivism which the Com- 
munists considered essential to their new society. 
There was the danger that these old ideas, thoughts, 
habits, attitudes—the “old” way of life, in short— 
might reassert themselves and jeopardize the visible, 
surface gains that had been made. It was this dan- 
ger that the Communists had in mind when they 
issued frequent warnings against a possible “rebirth 
of capitalism” and a revival of bourgeois ideology. 

While the Communists were hitherto concerned 
with concrete tasks of political and economic trans- 
formation, with the tangible process of replacing old 
institutions with new ones, the “cultural revolution” 
has less specific targets. It is aimed at the minds and 
hearts of the people and what goes on in them under 
the cover of apparent conformity—at sentiments and 
habits of thought which, the Communists fear, could 
reassert themselves and become the wellspring of 
resistance and opposition, even open rebellion. The 
fact that the Chinese Communist leaders still today 
speak out against those who hope for a “Hungarian 
uprising” in China shows that they do not discount 
even this extreme possibility. 


he need for getting at the mainspring of the 
revolution—the minds and hearts of the people— 
has become more pressing in recent years. While 


due credit for the substantial achievements of the 
middle 1950’s must be given to the Communists’ 
organizational ability and the stimulus imparted by 
an energetic government, a major factor contribut- 
ing to those successes was the initial enthusiastic 
response of the public to the new regime’s appeal 
for hard work and concerted action to build a strong 
nation. Having yearned so long for a return to peace 
that would give them the opportunity to make long- 
range plans and exercise their frustrated capabilities, 
the Chinese people eagerly responded to the Com- 
munists’ catchy slogans and patriotic appeals. They 
put forth their best efforts and made possible the 
production records that distinguished the first Five- 
Year Plan. The second Five-Year Plan (1957-62) 
was inaugurated with fanfare and extravagant 
promises, but these promises were not fulfilled. In- 
stead, thanks to the ill-conceived and impetuous 
policies of the “Great Leap Forward” and the com- 
munes, serious economic dislocations became evi- 
dent before the end of 1959, and the country was 
plunged into an economic crisis in 1960-62 that 
caused widespread suffering and disillusionment 
and drove large numbers of refugees across the 
border into Hong Kong. Natural disasters and the 
withdrawal of Soviet aid helped to aggravate the 
crisis, to be sure, but a major factor in the collapse 
was the fact that the people lost the enthusiasm and 
motivation of the earlier years. The acceleration of 
collectivism, the establishment of the communes with 
their public mess halls and public nurseries, the en- 
croachments on personal and family life, threatened 
to deprive the people of things that they held par- 
ticularly dear and precious. Having worked hard 
and given up much, they began to wonder whether 
they would ever enjoy the fruits of their labor. They 
slackened their effort, and production declined. The 
morale of the nation dropped to a low level. 

The economic collapse of 1960-62 forced the 
Communists to take a few grudging steps backward. 
Bowing to practical necessity, they permitted the 
peasants to cultivate small private plots, raise live- 
stock, and market their own produce, and they 
sought to revive industrial activity by providing 
material incentives for the workers. These conces- 
sions succeeded in effecting a substantial measure of 
economic recovery, but the Communists found it 
difficult to rekindle the enthusiasm and optimism of 
the earlier years. The major problem confronting 
them has not been one of devising additional gov- 
ernmental machinery or designing new economic 
institutions, but rather one of dealing with the peo- 
ple’s state of mind, of reviving the élan and patriotic 
zeal that characterized the early 1950’s. The chal- 
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lenge to the Communists today, therefore, is not 
primarily economic or political in the narrow sense, 
but psychological and cultural. The term “cultural 
revolution” accurately reflects the nature of the 
problem. 


esides internal factors, the Sino-Soviet dispute 
has had considerable impact on the public state of 
mind. For years after coming to power, the new 
regime carried on a massive nationwide campaign to 
promote a feeling of brotherhood toward the USSR. 
The whole nation was instructed to “learn from the 
Soviet Union,” and friendship with the USSR was 
written into the Chinese Communist constitution as 
a cardinal principle. In 1960, however, the official 
line was abruptly reversed. The nation was now told 
that the Soviet leaders were betraying the proletar- 
ian cause. The very people who had been affection- 
ately called “Big Brothers” were now reviled as 
“enemies” of the revolution. This complete about- 
face must have confused the people. They could 
hardly help but wonder if the “truths” taught by 
Communist propaganda and indoctrination were 
reliable, and whether other “truths” besides “un- 


dying friendship” with the USSR might not prove 


equally false. Once the people begin to question 


the veracity of Communist propaganda, a major 
pillar of the Communist edifice becomes weakened. 
Here, again, the problem is one of dealing with 
mental attitudes, with motivations and morale. These 
are matters of the mind and heart. 

It is not merely coincidental that the cultural 
revolution has taken its heaviest toll among those 
whose activities most directly influence people’s 
minds. A significantly large proportion of those 
singled out for virulent attack have been novelists, 
playwrights, poets, film-makers, historians, news- 
paper editors, and university professors—i.e., people 
who work in the realm of ideas and who communi- 
cate their ideas to others. Communist officials re- 
sponsible for propaganda, indoctrination, and im- 
plementation of the party’s cultural policies have 
also been attacked. 

One of the chief targets of the cultural revolution 
has been “revisionism.” By this is meant not only 
the Khrushchev brand of communism but any ideas 
at variance with the orthodox Chinese Communist 
party line. The reason why the current campaign 
has swelled to such vast proportions is that the Com- 
munist leadership now recognizes that revisionism 
exists not just in a few isolated pockets of the popu- 
lation, but virtually everywhere in China. Its roots 
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are in the minds and hearts of citizens who do not 
and will not easily relinquish the values, ideas, 
habits, sentiments, ambitions, and loyalties they 
have inherited from the past. Some of the major 
sources of revisionism may be briefly identified. 

First, there are many patriotic Chinese who are 
moved by nationalism, but not by communism. 
They want to do all they can to help rid China of 
all traces of foreign domination and build a strong 
and independent nation, but they have no enthusi- 
asm for any ideology or political party as such. 
They do not make good partisans. 

Second, there are liberals who from an early date 
warmly supported the Communists’ proposals for 
reform because they themselves were deeply dis- 
satisfied with the old social order. They are, how- 
ever, not committed to the ideology the Communists 
consider essential to their program. Furthermore, 
the Communists attack “reformism” and “reform- 
ers” as incompatible with their stress on “revolu- 
tion” and “revolutionaries.” To advocate gradual 
reform or partial change is, in the Communist view, 
to be guilty of revisionism. 

Third, the masses want better living conditions 
and a better livelihood, and they want these things 
right now, or at least in the foreseeable future. 
These aspirations, however, run counter to Com- 
munist preachments of disciplined living, accept- 
ance of hardships, toughness of character, and sacri- 
fice of personal: comfort and welfare. 

Fourth, many people in China do not subscribe 
to the Marxist theory of “class” and “class strug- 
gle.” Indeed, the latter concept is totally alien to 
traditional Confucian philosophy with its emphasis 
on social harmony. To the doctrinaire Communist, 
however, class consciousness is the very essence and 
prerequisite of a “revolutionary outlook.” 

Fifth, the intellectuals do not readily fall into line. 
Even though they may outwardly submit to the 
party’s demands for ideological conformity and 
thought reform, they have tended, at times of re- 
laxed official controls, to reassert their independence 
and even to give veiled expression to “bourgeois” or 
“anti-proletarian” ideas. 

Sixth, traditional social and cultural values per- 
sist despite strong official condemnation. Among 
them are attachment to home and family; aversion 
to collective life and to soldiery; reverence for Con- 
fucianism and its way of life; long-established social 
customs reinforced by deep sentiments, etc. These 
attitudes and values resist change and stand in the 
way of the total political and social transformation 
that the Communists seek to carry through. The 
“cultural revolution” of 1965-66 is, in large part, a 


frenzied all-out effort to stamp out these entrenched 
traditions of the “old society.” 

Seventh, technologists and_ professional people 
resent political interference with their activities. 
They do not accept the Communist principle of let- 
ting “politics take command.” They place tech- 
nology and professional competence above political 
and ideological orthodoxy. They include educators 
who want to put more emphasis on academic learn- 


ing, technical personnel who feel that Marxism- 
Leninism and the “thought of Mao Tsetung” cannot 
take the place of technical expertise, and even mili- 
tary leaders who are more concerned with building 
a strong modern army than with political indoctri- 
nation or using soldiers for “productive labor.” 
Eighth, even among the Communists themselves, 
there is now a younger generation which has not 
experienced the “bitter struggle” that characterized 


Profiles of the “Cultural Revolution” 


On Politics and the Military 


Chairman Mao’s thinking on army-building is dia- 
metrically opposed to the purely military viewpoint 
which gives consideration solely to military mat- 
ters in complete disregard of politics. . . . Repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie who got hold of 
important posts in the army opposed the 
partys Central Committee and Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought, . . . talked about putting politics in com- 
mand, but in practice gave first consideration to 
military affairs, technique, and specialized work. 
They waved “red flags” to oppose the red flag and 
vigorously spread eclecticism . . . in a vain attempt 
to substitute a bourgeois military line for Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s proletarian military line. 


—From Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (Liberation 
Army Daily) editorial, Aug. 1, 1966. 


On the Heritage of the Past 


In building socialism and communism, we must 
not only completely eliminate all old systems by 
which man exploits man and man oppresses man, 
but also thoroughly eradicate the old ideas, cul- 
ture, customs, and habits formed in the past several 
thousand years by the exploiting class. [This is] 
the most fundamental task in the proletarian cul- 
tural revolution... . 


—From Peking Radio Domestic Service 
broadcast, June 18, 1966. 


On “Bourgeois Individualism’”’ 


Bourgeois individualism is the root cause of all 
crimes. . . . There always exists the struggle be- 
tween proletarian and individualist ideas among our 
comrades in general. ... If we relax in such a 
struggle and slacken our ideological revolutioniza- 
tion, individualism will develop. ... and in the 

end we will be taken in by the enemy and thrown 
into the stinking quagmire of capitalism. 


—From Peking Radio Domestic Service 
broadcast, June 18, 1966. 


On Education 


The representatives of the bourgeoisie who have 
insinuated themselves in the educational world . . . 
hate the socialist revolution bitterly and are deeply 
antagonistic to the cultural emancipation of the 
worker, peasant, and soldier masses. Using the 
positions they have occupied in the various fields of 
education, they have persistently carried out a bour- 
geois and revisionist educational line and done 
everything within their power to impede and sabo- 
tage the educational line of the party’s Central 
Committee and Chairman Mao. 


—From Jen-Min Jih-pao (People’s 
Daily) editorial, June 18, 1966. 


On the Humanities 


In philosophy, Yang Hsien-chen proposed the “two 
combined into one” theory as a basis for the relaxa- 
tion of revolutionary struggles and the “freedoms” 
of private plots, free markets, profit-making enter- 
prises. . . . In economics, the revisionists placed 
profit, instead of politics, in command. . . . Bour- 
geois historians opposed the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of the class struggle. . . . In literary and art circles, 
revisionists proposed the theory of “portraying reali- 
ties,” the theory of “middle characters,” etc. 


—From editorial in Hung Ch’‘i (Red Flag), No. 8, 1966. 


On the Permanent Revolution 


There still exist in socialist society classes and 
class struggle. We have confiscated the wealth and 
property of the exploiting class, but we could not 
confiscate their reactionary way of thinking. .. . 
Some unsteady elements in the revolutionary ranks 
are corrupted by ideas of the exploiting class . 
and new bourgeois elements develop continuously. 

. the settlement of the struggle to determine 
who will win, socialism or capitalism, requires a 
long period of time. It is impossible to settle the 
struggle within several decades. It requires a 
hundred or several hundred years. . . . 


—From Peking Radio Domestic Service 
broadcast, June 15, 1966. 
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the early years of the Communist movement in 
China, and which consequently does not share the 
fiery and single-minded dedication of the veterans. 

Ninth, there are also Communists who would like 
to see the leadership adopt more moderate and 
realistic policies. They are afraid that the present 
hard, dogmatic approach will alienate public sup- 
port and undermine the Communist regime. They 
urge, among other things, less haste in collectiviza- 
tion and more attention to the practical tasks of 
building a strong nation and a healthy economy. 

Tenth, there is always the danger that the socialist 
changes effected by the regime may be gradually 
weakened and ultimately nullified by a “rebirth of 
capitalism.” Private plots for the peasants, material 
incentives for labor, concessions to the remaining 
Chinese ex-capitalists—all of these pose a continuing 
threat to socialism and collectivism. 

More might be added to the list. What the doc- 
trinaire Communists call revisionism is likely to 
rear its head from many sections of the population 
and from varied areas of national life. The anti- 
revisionist campaign, therefore, must necessarily be 
long in duration and pervasive in scope. 


he task of changing the minds and hearts of 
the people is fundamentally one of education, in- 
doctrination, and propaganda, which are practically 
synonymous terms in the Communist lexicon. A 
cardinal principle of Chinese Communist education 
is that it must “serve proletarian politics.” In other 
words, its first duty is to propagate and implant 
Communist ideology and ideas; it must produce a 
new type of man with a new mind and new loyalties. 
This task is undertaken on at least three basic levels. 

First, the thoughts and motivations of the masses 
at large must be remolded. Academic instruction is 
only a secondary aspect of mass education in Com- 
munist China. The more important objective of 
Communist indoctrination is to teach the people to 
love collective life, to work for the common good 
as defined by the party-state, and to be willing to 
sacrifice material benefits and present comfort for 
the long-range success of the revolution. 

A second level of the educational effort is directed 
specifically at the youth of the nation. It is from 
the younger generation that the regime has drawn 
the activists and cadres who are now the backbone 
of the Chinese Communist movement. From their 
ranks must come the “successors” who will take 
over the leadership from the now aging veterans 
of the Communist revolution. They must be taught 
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“Communist morality.” In them must be instilled 
a fiery and unflagging devotion to the revolution. 

Thirdly, there is the crucial and most vexing 
problem of the intellectuals. Despite successive 
campaigns of “thought reform,” many of them re- 
main unconverted to communism. They have made 
the required public confessions and pledges of “heart 
surrender,” but, whenever the regime’s controls are 
slightly relaxed, their “unproletarian” ideas find 
expression in one form or another. They may con- 
form in action, or even pay apparent homage to the 
regime, but their minds and hearts seem to be basic- 
ally unchanged. They must be won over, however, 
if the revolution is to succeed. Their services are 
badly needed, and their traditional position in 
society enables them to exert great influence. 

The events of 1960-62 seem to have convinced 
the Chinese Communist leaders that the program of 
education and indoctrination needed to be greatly 
intensified. Accordingly, a campaign of “socialist 
education” was launched with the broad purpose of 
rekindling “revolutionary fervor” and impressing 
upon the people the necessity of waging a bitter and 
unremitting class struggle against all “‘unproletar- 
ian” persons and ideas. Reporting to the National 
People’s Congress in December 1964, Premier Chou 
En-lai already applied to this mounting campaign 
the name of “cultural revolution.” “It is necessary,” 
he declared, “to bring about a radical transforma- 
tion of all bourgeois, feudal, and other forms of 
ideology and culture which are not suited to the 
socialist economic base and political system, and to 
carry forward the socialist revolution on the ideo- 
logical and cultural fronts to the end.” 

The “great proletarian cultural revolution” of 
1966, therefore, is not a sudden development, but 
simply a new and more violent phase of the con- 
tinuing battle the Communists are waging for the 
minds and hearts of China’s millions. It is a des- 
perate and frenzied effort to achieve what more than 
a decade and a half of “ideological remolding” has 
—by admission of the Chinese Communists them- 
selves—failed to accomplish. 

In focussing attention on this fundamental aspect 
of the “cultural revolution” in China, the writer does 
not mean to ignore the fact that the cataclysmic 
events of 1966 also reflect an intensifying struggle 
for power within the upper echelons of the Chinese 
Communist Party. These political ramifications, 
however, are not within the purview of this article. 


2 Chou En-lai, “Report on the Work of the Government,” 
Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 13. 


The Great Splash Forward 


little over 50 years ago, in 1915, an article 
entitled “A Study of Athletics” appeared in New 
Youth, a leftwing Chinese nationalist periodical; 
the article was signed “Man of 28 strokes”—the 
number of strokes required to write Mao Tse-tung 
in Chinese. In the article, an unknown 21-year-old 
Chinese advocated physical culture for Chinese 
youth as a way to restore China’s strength, following 
the humiliation suffered at the hands of foreign 
imperialist nations. 
Now, at the age of 72, the Chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Republic is apparently capable of 
an infinitely greater number of strokes, judging by 
accounts of his marathon swim in the Yangtse River 
on July 16, 1966. The intriguing question of 
whether or not the famous swim actually took place 
as described merits examination; of no less interest, 
however, is the enormous publicity Mao’s feat has 
been given by the Chinese, typifying the extreme 
arguments currently employed to promote the suc- 
cess of the “cultural revolution” raging in China. 
Mao Tse-tung has shown a life-long love of swim- 
ming. In May 1956, when he was 63 years old, he 
swam across the Yangtse from Wuchang to Hankow; 
the same summer he made two crossings between 
Hanyang and Wuchang. In 1957 he again made a 
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crossing. Following the first of these plunges Mao 
wrote a poem called “Swimming,” to the tune of 


“Shui Tiao Ko T’ou”’: 


Just then a drink of water in the south, 

Now a taste of fish in the north. 

A swim cuts across the Long River; 

A glance gauges the sky’s width. 

Let the wind blow and waves strike, 

This surpasses an aimless stroll in the court. 
Today’s leisure is well spent. 

Standing at a ford, the Master once said: 
“Thus life flows into the past!” 


Breeze shakes the masts 

While Tortoise and Snake Hills are motionless, 

A grand project is being conceived— 

A bridge will fly across 

And turn a barrier into a path. 

To the west, new cliffs will arise; 

Mount Wu’s clouds and rains will be 
kept from the countryside. 

Calm lakes will spring up in the gorges. 

Were the goddess still alive 

She would be amazed by the changes on 
this earth.! 


1See Jerome Ch’en, Mao and the Chinese Revolution, Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1965, p. 346. Ch’en provides the 
following explanatory note: ”The opening lines are a para- 
phrase of a folk song of the Three Kingdoms period (220-264) : 
‘We would rather drink the waters of Chienyeh than eat the 
fish of Wuchang.’ The people of the State of Wu were against 
the transfer of the capital from Chienyeh (present-day Nan- 
king) to Wuchang, which was a part of the ancient state of 
Chu. The last line of the first stanza is a quotation from The 
Analects. The Tortoise and the Snake Hills are in Hanyang 
and Wuchang respectively, facing each other across the 
Yangtse.” 
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Both Mao’s swim and his poem have since been 
treated as epic achievements. Annually since 1956, 
commemorative mass-swimming campaigns have 
been conducted, with main attention centered on 
crossings of the Yangtse. All these campaigns have 
received widespread coverage in the press, but none 
has come close to matching the commotion caused 
by Mao’s mighty swim in July of this year. 
Without doubt, an important reason for giving 
the swim such massive publicity was to dispel rumors 
that Mao Tse-tung was in other than the best of 
health. During the past few years there have been 
frequent reports in the Western press that Mao was 
seriously ill. These reports—necessarily speculative 
in the absence of official information—were based 
on his looking fatigued and on occasion quite ill 
during public appearances, and on his frequent and 
prolonged withdrawals from the public scene. One 
of Mao’s recent retreats lasted from November 1965 
to May 1966, culminating in his notable absence 
from the 1966 May Day celebrations, which 
prompted a new spate of stories that he was ailing. 
On May 3, a government spokesman attacked 
these reports as “entirely malicious, vicious slan- 
ders” and insisted that Mao was “in very good 
health.” ? Indeed, only a few days later, on May 10, 
Mao reappeared in order to hold talks with the 
visiting and much-feted Albanian delegation led 
by Prime Minister Mehmet Shehu. During the next 
two months Mao’s whereabouts were again un- 
known, but on July 13, three days before his swim 
down the Yangtse, Peking newspapers carried front 
page photographs of the Chairman receiving Crown 
Prince Birenda of Nepal and his delegation. 


Braving the Waves — 


Curiously, Mao’s splendid swimming performance 
of July 16 was not announced until nine days after 
the event, when it was suddenly given the greatest 
prominence. No reason was offered for the delay 
in releasing news regarded as of such momentous 
significance to the Chinese people, and—as we shall 
see—some rather striking anomalies result. First, 
here are some excerpts from the initial announce- 
ment of the swim, carried in a New China News 
Agency dispatch datelined Wuhan, July 25: 


.- - - Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the great leader of the 
Chinese people, was relaxed and easy as he again swam 


2 Reported in The Times (London), May 4, 1966. Reuters 
dispatch. 
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in the Yangtse River here on July 16, 1966, braving 
winds and waves. He stayed in the water a full 65 
minutes, covering a total distance of almost 15 kilo- 
meters. . . . The happy news about Chairman Mao’s 
latest swim in the Yangtse soon spread through Wuhan. 
The whole of this triple city was overjoyed as the news 
passed from one person to another. Everybody was 
saying: ‘Our respected and beloved leader Chairman 
Mao is in such wonderful health. This is the greatest 
happiness for the entire Chinese people, for the revolu- 
tionary people throughout the world!” 


The account disclosed that the day began with 
a review by Mao of 5,000 swimmers, who, following 
his instructions “that they should swim and train 
in rivers and seas, participated enthusiastically in 
the 11th cross-Yangtse contest along the course first 
charted by their great leader.”” Mao stood, “with 
glowing ruddy cheeks and in buoyant spirits,” on the 
deck of a motorboat. The swimmers must have 
presented a striking spectacle, for they “formed a 
great wall on the surface of the river,” bearing aloft 
red flags and huge placards inscribed with quota- 
tions from Mao’s own writings: “Unity, alertness, 
earnestness and activity”; “The imperialists are 
pushing China around in such a way that China 
must deal with them seriously”; “Resolute and un- 
afraid of sacrifice, they [presumably the Chinese ] 
will surmount every difficulty to win victory!” A 
group of 200 primary-school children “held placards 
bearing the quotation from Chairman Mao: ‘Study 
diligently and improve rapidly’ and sang in chorus 
the song, ‘We are successors to the Communist 
cause,’ as they swam across the mighty river. . . . 
With a warm smile, [Mao] waved to them and said 
kindly, ‘Hello, children.’ Encouraged by Chairman 
Mao’s words, the children swam with redoubled 
energy.” 

Then, as Mao’s boat “drew toward the mouth of 


the Wuchang Dikes,” 


Chairman Mao trod firmly down the gangway, and, 
after dipping his body into the water, he stretched out 
his arms and swam with steady strokes. It was then 
11:00 a.m. The Yangtse was in spate; its currents were 
swift. On the broad expanse of water, Chairman Mao at 
times swam side-stroke, advancing as he cleaved through 
the waves, and at other times he floated and had a view 
of the azure sky above. In the water with Chairman 
Mao was Wang Jen-chung, Second Secretary of the 
Central-South Bureau of the CCP’s Central Committee 
and First Secretary of the Hupeh Provincial Party 
Committee, and a group of husky young men and 
women who swam closely behind. . . . 

When it was nearly noon, a 10-meter-per-second wind 
swept over the broad expanse of the river, throwing up 
big waves. . .. Several times Comrade Wang Jen- 
chung asked Chairman Mao to go on board to take a 
rest. Chairman Mao asked how long they had been 
swimming. Comrades around said it was 45 minutes. In 
the best of spirits Chairman Mao said: “It’s not even an 


hour yet!” He continued swimming to the east. After 


one hour and five minutes, Comrade Wang Jen-chung 
again asked Chairman Mao to go on board the boat to 
take a rest. Chairman Mao said gaily: “You are the 
First Secretary of the Provincial Party Committee here, 
so I obey your order!” . . . When he boarded the boat 
[Mao] was vigorous and showed no sign of fatigue. 


In closing, the account sounded the message that 
would reverberate throughout China, epitomizing 
the resurgence of the great-leap forward mentality 
in the so-called cultural revolution now going on: 


Many friends remarked that the natural barrier of the 
Yangtse could be overcome and no difficulties were 
insuperable. In all this they also saw the splendor of 
Mao Tse-tung’s thought. The great event, in which 
Chairman Mao once again swam with ease some 15 kilo- 
meters in the deep chasm of the Yangtse, stirred the 
hearts of all people. The cheering of “Long Live Chair- 
man Mao” on both banks lasted well over four hours. 
This moving scene was expressive of the infinite love and 
respect of the Chinese people for their great leader, 
Chairman Mao. Under the guidance of the brilliant 
thought of Mao Tse-tung, the 700 million Chinese 
people train their eyes on the future, riding the wind 
and breaking the waves on their forward advance! * 


A massive press fanfare accompanied the belated 
announcement of Mao’s swim. Three large photo- 
graphs were circulated which showed: first, Mao 
standing on the deck of a motorboat supposedly 
reviewing the mass crossing; second, Mao swim- 
ming, together with four others; and third, swim- 
mers carrying placards. Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s 
Daily ) printed an editorial headlined “Follow Chair- 
man Mao and advance in the teeth of the great 
storms and waves.” Its message ran: 


To learn to swim without plunging into the water just 
doesn’t work. No one has ever learned to swim just by 
standing on the shore and reading about one or an- 
other aspect of the art of swimming. And the same is 
true of making revolution. You must take part in 
actual class struggle, master the laws governing revolu- 
tion in the storm of class struggle, and learn the art of 
swimming in class struggle.* 


Raised Eyebrows 


The splash made by accounts of Mao’s swim in 
the Western press was. considerable, although none 
antedates the NCNA release of July 25—an indica- 
tion that if the event was witnessed by any foreign 
observers, they were slow to appreciate its news 
value. 


3 NCNA, Wuhan, July 25, 1966. 
4 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), July 26. 


To cite a few examples, the Daily Express (Lon- 
don) carried the huge NCNA photograph of Mao 
swimming with four comrades and facetiously chal- 
lenged the world’s leaders to outswim Mao. How- 
ever, the paper said it was unable to find anything 
in the records of Wilson, Erhard, de Gaulle, Johnson 
or Franco to suggest that they might provide suit- 
able competition for Mao’s sterling performance, 
equivalent to nearly 714 miles’ distance an hour, 
compared with the 244 miles an hour that a young, 
highly-trained swimmer could hope to average over 
such a distance.” 

Some sources went so far as to challenge the 
authenticity of the photograph showing Mao swim- 
ming: 


Have you ever seen a picture of five men swimming and 
none of their arms showing? Have you ever seen a pic- 
ture like this where not a man-made ripple breaks the 
surface? Have you ever seen a picture of five men 
swimming and not one of them with his mouth open? 6 


The President of the World Professional Mara- 
thon Swimming Federation, Senor Carlos Larriera, 
chose to treat the reports and photos at face value. 
He invited Mao Tse-tung to enter two 10-mile races 
to be held in Canada this summer, remarking: 


We are told you swam nine miles on July 16 in the ex- 
cellent time of 1 hour, 5 minutes. This should put you 
in line for championships in both events, since the 
record for the 10-mile Quebec swim, set last year by one 
of the fastest swimmers in the world, Herman Willemse 
of Holland, was 4 hours, 30 minutes.? 


The gist of Western comments was well summed 


up in the Sunday Times (London): 


Hearing the news, embassies in Peking and, it would 
seem, experts in all countries started wondering how a 
73-year-old man—although admittedly he swam with 
the current—beat the world record. Of course, this 
only shows how vulgar and suspicious a foreigner can 
be. In Chinese eyes, time and distance, as well as age, 
were more or less irrelevant details. What counted was 
that Mao did go in the water. ... It would be un- 
Chinese to ask whether the Chairman stayed in the 
water 60 or 70 minutes and covered eight or 10 miles, 
so nobody does it, especially since the point was not to 
beat a world record but to show China and the rest of 
the world that the “beloved and respected leader is in 
excellent health” and therefore that the wild stories 
about a struggle for power do not make sense.® 


5 Daily Express (London), July 26. (Even this estimate of 
Mao’s performance seems on the conservative side, since in 65 
minutes he reportedly swam 15 kilometers, or about 9.3 miles— 
Ed.) 

6 Daily Mirror (London), July 27. 

7 The Times (London), July 29. 

8 Sunday Times (London), July 31. 
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In admittedly un-Chinese fashion, then, doubts 
were cast upon the water, and somewhat irrever- 
ently The Economist even asked, “But has he tried 
walking on it?” ° 


A Chinese Puzzle 


Certain strange aspects of the whole affair have 
not received the attention they deserve, however. 
Included in the NCNA release dated July 25, an- 
nouncing Mao’s swim “on the morning of July 16,” 
was the following passage: 


On that day, foreign friends on a trip to Wuhan after 
attending the Afro-Asian Writers’ Emergency Meeting, 
were riding in boats to watch the spectacular mass 
cross-Yangtse swim. There they met the great leader of 
the Chinese people, Chairman Mao, whom they had 
long wished to see. 


The above account does not tally with previously 
published reports of the whereabouts of the Afro- 
Asian writers. An NCNA release from Peking dated 
July 14 described a visit by the writers to the Great 
Wall, located to the north of the city. On both July 
15 and 16, identical NCNA reports issued from 
Peking stated that “delegates and observers to the 
Afro-Asian Writers’ Emergency Meeting recently 
held in Peking continued their sightseeing today,” 
giving the impression that the sightseeing took place 
in or near the capital city. If some of the conferees 
were in fact fortunate enough to have met Mao Tse- 
tung in Wuhan—more than 500 miles to the south 
of Peking—on July 16, why wasn’t it reported at 
the time? Most intriguing, an NCNA dispatch from 
Peking dated July 17 announced that Mao had re- 
ceived the conference delegates that same day; 
there was nothing in the story to indicate a previous 
encounter at Wuhan some 24 hours earlier. 

Not until July 18 did NCNA reports from Wuhan 
indicate the presence of some of the touring dele- 
gates. One report described their arrival by plane 
and their reception by city officials. A second dis- 
patch of the 18th gave the first account of a mass- 
swim across the Yangtse, and included a statement 
that “delegates who had attended the Afro-Asian 
Writers’ Emergency Meeting in Peking were visiting 
Wuhan and watched the mass competition, the 11th 
of the series.” This report described the crossing of 
5,000 local swimmers in appropriately enthusiastic 
detail but gave absolutely no indication of the pres- 


®° The Economist (London), July 30-August 5, p. 439. 
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ence of Chairman Mao. It stated simply that the 
swimmers “followed a course charted by Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung ten years ago, when he swam across 
the river three times during May and June 1956.” 
The report also referred to a launching ceremony 
held at Wuchang, the starting point of the cross-river 
swim—no mention of which appeared in the later 
NCNA account of July 25. In a speech during the 
ceremony Vice-Mayor Hsieh Tzu-chun described 
the conquering of the Yangtse as “another eloquent 
proof that people armed with the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung are the greatest fighting force,” and went 
on to associate the river-crossing with the great 
cultural revolution and the sweeping away of “all 
monsters and demons” by the people of Wuhan. 


The differences between this report and the later 
account of July 25 are so striking that one wonders: 
Could there have been two almost identical mass 
swims, each with 5,000 participants, one on July 16 
(with Mao participating) and one on July 18, and 
yet both said to be the 11th commemorative river- 
crossing? Were the Afro-Asian writers touring in at 
least two separate groups, each treated to one of 
these spectacles? Again, if Mao had made his great 
swim in the Yangtse only 48 hours earlier, could 
Hsieh have suppressed his excitement, and would 
the July 18th report have referred only to Mao’s 
less spectacular 1956 crossings—which were also 
praised by the poet Kuo Mo-jo, according to an ~ 
NCNA dispatch of July 19? All this suggests a 
string of anomalies. But then these doubts involve 
mere technicalities as to whether or not the swim 
took place, and if so when, for how long, and how 
far. After all, what really matters is the domestic 
and, in some degree, international propaganda value 
of the event, coupled with the post-swim repercus- 
sions. 


Tidal Aftermath 


The impact of Mao’s reported swim in the Yangtse 
was immediate. Like a tidal wave, the news spread 
from Wuhan and the main urban centers to areas 
farther and farther away, until the whole country 
had received the glad tidings. According to NCNA, 
many people, seeing Mao’s photograph in the press 
looking so fresh and well, burst into song with a 
rousing chorus of “The East is Red,” or alternatively 
recited his poem “Swimming”; the streets and 
countryside resounded with cries of “Long Live 
Chairman Mao!” 


Spontaneous gatherings [were held], big character 
posters were written and pasted up, letters were written 


collectively and sent off to the papers. In these and 
other ways the people expressed their boundless love for 
the great leader. 


In the capital city: 


Pledges were made to raise the great red banner of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought still higher, and not only to swim in 
the rivers and seas . . . but to follow Chairman Mao 
and forge ahead amid the storm of class struggle and 
earry the great proletarian cultural revolution to com- 
pletion.'° 


From the provinces came similar reports: 


In the cities and the countryside people got together to 
discuss the happy event. Many speakers pledged to 
study well Chairman Mao’s great revolutionary theory 
and revolutionary practice. . . . People of all nationali- 
ties in Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Yunnan, which border 
on Vietnam, said they would adhere to Chairman Mao’s 
teachings to give resolute support to the Vietnamese 
people’s struggle against US imperialism, despite any 
hardship or sacrifice.‘ 


Across the country the general cry was taken up: 


We will always follow the guidance of Chairman Mao, 
the great helmsman, and fight the imperialists, revision- 
ists and representatives of the bourgeoisie in a dauntless 
revolutionary spirit. We will trample all monsters and 
demons under foot, carry the socialist revolution 
through to the end, and build China into a still more 
splendid socialist country.!2 


Promises of renewed economic effort filled the 
press. Workers in Harbin’s locomotive and rolling- 
stock plant launched an emulation campaign." 


10 NCNA, Peking, July 26. 
11 NCNA, Peking, July 27. 
12 NCNA, Peking, July 28. 
13 NCNA, Peking, July 27. 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s leading role in the 
Chinese revolution and world revolution is the 
outcome of historical developments. . . . Any- 
one who is well versed in Chairman Mao’s work 
or the history of the CCP will clearly understand 
all along 


that Comrade Mao Tse-tung has. . . 
opposed excessive and impractical individual 


praise. . . 


—Hunan Daily editorial, May 30, 1966. 


Long Live Chairman Mao (Gulp) ! 


Speaking for inspired employees at the Taching 
oilfield, a young worker announced: “We are drill- 
ing China’s first super-depth oil well. Chairman 
Mao’s swim has greatly encouraged us; we must 
complete the task.” ‘* Laborers at the port of 
Tsingtao hailed Mao’s good health and promised 
greater efforts to “steer our ship of revolution to 
communism.” *” As one magazine put it, the swim 
“has enhanced the enthusiasm and ardor of the 
people of the whole nation in socialist construc- 
tion.” *° 

China’s national minorities were also said to be 
overjoyed: 


Students of ten nationalities at the Kwangsi Institute 
for Nationalities wrote to Chairman Mao, comparing 
him to a towering pine on a high mountain, and the 
sun shining in the sky. “Your great undertaking of 
swimming the Yangtse has been a tremendous encour- 
agement to us. We are determined to follow your teach- 
ings by becoming tempered in the revolutionary wind 
and storm!” 17 


Emancipated serfs in Tibet declared that “the news 
brings the people of China’s various nationalities 
joy without measure” and expressed their determi- 
nation “to wrest from nature their eighth bumper 
harvest in a row.” In Sinkiang a Uighur forge- 
worker hailed “Chairman Mao’s strong will” as “a 
lesson . . . in revolutionary struggle,” while an 
electric welder of Sibo nationality stated, “I will 
always follow Chairman Mao and stand at the fore- 
front of the class struggle.” Olunchun hunters in 
the Khingan Mountains wished Mao longevity as 


14 NCNA, Peking, July 29. 

15 [bid. 

16 Peking Review, August 12. 
17 NCNA, Peking, July 27. 


{During Mao’s Yangtse swim] a militiaman 
named Nieh Chang-hsin . . . was so excited at 
the sight of Chairman Mao that he forgot that 
he himself was swimming. Raising high both 
arms, he shouted “Long Live Chairman Mao!” 
. . . He stood upright and sank, drinking a few 
mouthfuls of water which, however, he found to 
be of a particularly sweet taste. 


—NCNA, July 24, 1966. 
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they spread the news from one to another.** There 
was elation among the Huis in Ninghsia, where 
“revolutionaries would not lose their bearings, what- 
ever storms and waves they encountered,” provided 
they mastered Mao’s thought.*” 

Naturally enough, China’s sportsmen received a 
fillip from Mao’s feat—‘‘a source of infinite revolu- 
tionary courage and strength.” Over 600 sportsmen 
met in Kwangsi to wish Mao a long life, declaring 
that his cross-Yangtse swim was “a great encourage- 
ment to the Chinese people and revolutionaries 
throughout the world, and a heavy blow to im- 
perialism, modern revisionism, and the monsters 
and freaks internally who are opposed to socialism 
and Mao Tse-tung’s thought.” °° Swimmers Feng 
Feng and Chang Shu-ching avowed that Mao’s call 
for aquatic prowess was of major strategic im- 
portance: 


At present U.S. imperialism is frenziedly expanding its 
war of aggression in Vietnam. We must follow Chairman 
Mao’s teachings and go to steel ourselves in large rivers, 
in wind and storm, to become revolutionary fighters who 
can scale mountains and cross waters. In this way we 
shall at all times be ready to answer the call of the 
motherland to join the heroic Vietnamese people in 
completely routing the US aggressors.”1 


An outstanding parachutist attributed her five 
world records to Mao’s teaching and was fired with 
enthusiasm at the news of the swim. A woman 
speed-skater said “the news strengthened her deter- 
mination and confidence in the struggle against all 
the monsters and demons both at home and 
abroad.” *? Even table-tennis players drew new 
power from Mao’s exploit.” 

The People’s Liberation Army and China’s other 
fighting forces were also “overcome with joy” upon 
hearing of Mao’s swim: 


There were shouts of “Long live Chairman Mao” at the 
frontiers, along the coastal defense line, from the decks 
of naval vessels, at airfields and in the barracks. . . .24 


A Mass Campaign 


In the midst of all this spontaneous enthusiasm, 
the government’s Physical Culture and Sports Com- 


18 NCNA, Peking, July 29. 
19 NCNA, Peking, July 30. 
20 NCNA, Peking, July 26. 
21 [bid. 

22 NCNA, Peking, July 27. 
23 NCNA, Peking, July 26. 
24 Ibid. 
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mission on July 28 called for an intensified nation- 
wide mass-swimming campaign, adding that—under 
the guidance of Mao’s ideas on people’s war and 
his teachings on sports and swimming—the season’s 
swimming activities had already reached a larger 
scale than ever before in all parts of China.” 

For example, more than 500 workers from a 
rubber plant in Hunan swam across the Siang River 
after reading about the Chairman’s swim.”’ On the 
afternoon of July 25, 3,000 workers, peasants, stu- 
dents and militiamen from Huainan in Anhwei went 
to swim in the Huai River.** In the capital of 
Chinghai, Sining, “where few people went swim-. 
ming in the past because of the low temperature and 
the great height of the plateau, the banks of the 
river running through the city swarmed with swim- 
mers in the last few days [of July]. They dived 
into the turbulent waters that came down from the 
perennial snow on the Kilien Mountains.” * 

On July 31, to celebrate Army Day (August 1), 
8,000 people took the plunge in Peking’s Kunming 
Lake, watched by tens of thousands of onlookers. 
Among the swimmers were members of an aquatic 
team from North Vietnam. A guard of honor car- 
ried red banners and a huge portrait of Mao, fol- 
lowed by 800 members of the People’s Liberation 
Army, fully equipped with rifles and machine guns, 
shouting: “Vietnam is sure to win, US imperialism 
is bound to be defeated.” The captain of the Viet- 
namese team told eager reporters: “Our beloved 
Leader President Ho Chi Minh is also fond of 
swimming. We sportsmen must learn from Chair- 
man Mao and President Ho.” *° 

Steadily the numbers grew, until “millions of 
Chinese people” were reported to be “flocking to 
the sea coasts, rivers and lakes to swim in rough 
waters’: 


The idea of developing a courageous spirit and a strong 
physique through swimming has caught on. The pur- 
pose is to be better prepared for socialist revolution and 
construction, and to maintain high combat-readiness 
against possible US imperialist aggression.®° 


In Changsha, Hunan, where Mao used to swim in 
the Siangkiang River in his younger days, a cross- 
river swim attracted 5,000 participants. In Harbin 
15,000 swimmers in the Sungari River were watched 
by 300,000 spectators, while 12,000 militiamen 


25 NCNA, Peking, July 28. 
26 NCNA, Peking, July 27. 
27 NCNA, Peking, July 28. 
28 NCNA, Peking, July 30. 
29 NCNA, Peking, July 31. 
30 NCNA, Peking, August 4. 


crossed the Chientang River in Hangchow. Children 
from seven years of age upward took part in cross- 
river and sea swimming in Swatow, Foochow and 
Hofei, and a race in Tientsin “combined holiday 
swimming with training for combat readiness,” in- 
cluding “first-aid and bandaging demonstrations in 
the water.” ** 

One of the most spectacular mass swims involved 
no fewer than 10,000 fully armed militiamen, who 
on August 8 crossed the Yangtse while staging a 
mock battle: 


When the starting signal was given the militia units first 
bombarded the opposite bank with concentrated gunfire. 
Then they jumped into the water, with units composed 
of workers and students forming the leading wave. The 
drill reached its climax when the militiamen, on reach- 
ing the opposite shore, charged into the ‘“enemy’s” 
positions with hand grenades and rifle and machine-gun 
fire. A big roar of approval went up from the crowds 
when the victorious militiamen planted their colors on 
the dominating height of the “enemy” positions. The 
shock force was followed by a main force comprising 
five regiments, including infantry, artillery, signal, 
medical, transportation and _ fire-fighting units. The 
posters the swimmers carried and the slogans they 
shouted were mainly quotations from Chairman Mao, 
such as “Weapons are an important factor in war, but 
not the decisive factor; it is people, not things, that are 
decisive.” 32 


hus, from a small and innocuous enough be- 
ginning, the sport of swimming has grown into an 
important element in both domestic and interna- 
tional revolution. Use of the theme is typified by 
the recent prominence given to Mao’s purported 
remarks after his fourth swim across the Yangtse 
in 1957: 


31 Ibid. 
32 NCNA, Wuhan, August 10. ~ 


People say that the Yangtse is a very big river, but ac- 
tually there is nothing to be afraid of about its size. 
Isn’t US imperialism very big? It turned out to be 
nothing when we rebuffed it once. . . .32 


While Western reaction to the news of Mao’s 
swimming feat was by and large one of skepticism 
and not a little amusement, pro-Peking elements in 
a number of countries beyond China’s frontiers 
have shown no hesitation in treating the swim as an 
event of deep significance. In Katmandu, for in- 
stance, the Chairman of the Nepal-China Friendship 
Association avowed that “the news of Chairman 
Mao’s swim in the Yangtse is a blow to the im- 
perialists and all reactionaries; it is a source of 
strength for the people who are struggling against 
imperialism and colonialism.” From Africa came 
reports that Mao’s plunge had “greatly inspired 
African freedom-fighters in Cairo. . . .”; that a 
nationalist leader from “the fighting Congo” (Leo- 
poldville) had enthusiastically commented, “the 
news is indeed encouraging to our fighting people”; 
that “freedom-fighters” from Azania (South Africa ) 
had declared, “Chairman Mao’s good swim in the 
Yangtse is thrilling and happy news which shows 
the revolutionary spirit of Chairman Mao and the 
Chinese people.” ** In Latin America, a certain 
Mexican gentleman was quite carried away in his 
excitement, describing Mao’s swim as “a fine symbol 
of humanity’s real life,” which “shows that man’s 
beautiful aspirations can become reality.” With 
more spirit than logic, he added: “The Chinese 
people and the people of all other countries will 
definitely emerge victorious.” *°—All of which dem- 
onstrates that, at least in the eyes of the Chinese and 
their supporters, world events are developing swim- 
mingly. 


33 Peking Review, August 12. 
34 Ibid. 
35 NCNA, Peking, August 16. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Economics and Politics: VI 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The three articles below bring to a close our current survey of 
economic reforms in the USSR and Eastern Europe. The pioneer in this area, and the 
country that provides the most provocative illustration of the relationship between 
economic and political liberalization, has been, of course, Yugoslavia. Hungary’s blue- 
print for economic reform has only recently been unveiled, but.in some respects it seems 
to be more radical than those of the other “people’s democracies.” Whether or not it is 
meaningful and realistic, however, is a question to which Mr. Held addresses himself. 
In the concluding article, Mr. Grossman examines the progress of economic reforms in 
all the countries with which this survey has been concerned, analyzing their successes, 
failures, and future prospects, both economic and political. 


Yugoslavia: 


Towards a Market Socialism 


By Fred Warner Neal and Winston M. Fisk 


de some 18 years after the Yugoslav Com- 


munists took the big plunge and declared their inde- 
pendence from the Kremlin, they are still searching 
for the “correct” way to develop a system of free- 


market socialism. Over the years they have had to 
struggle against the strictures of ideology—revision- 
ist though it may be—historically imposed back- 
wardness and inefficiency, a national propensity 


Mr. Neal is Professor of International Relations and 
Government at the Claremont Graduate School and 
University Center, California. He is the author of 
Titoism in Action: The Reforms in Yugoslavia 
after 1948 (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1958), and (with George F. Hoffman) 
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Yugoslavia and the New Communism (New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1962). Mr. Fisk is Pro- 
fessor of Government at the same Graduate School 
and also at Claremont Men’s College. A specialist 
on public law, he spent the 1965-66 academic year 
in Yugoslavia as a Fulbright research professor. 


toward extremism, ethnic particularism, an en- 
trenched bureaucracy, and considerable criticism at 
home and abroad. 

The road they have traversed over the past decade 
or so has been arduous and uneven. On more than 
one occasion promises have been made, grandiose 
plans announced—only to be shelved or aborted. 
At times it seemed as if the party, apprehensive 
about the possible consequences of economic and 
political liberalization, pulled back at the last mo- 
ment, unwilling to put the new theories to test. Yet 
despite all these setbacks considerable progress has 
been made, and more progress is in the offing. In- 
deed, it now seems as if the vision of a “socialist 
market economy”, proudly championed by Yugo- 
slavs as their own, unique contribution to (or re- 
vision of) contemporary Marxism, is finally to be 
realized. 

The most recent promise was the Economic Re- 
form of 1965.* The reform had two principle aims: 
to make Yugoslav goods competitive in interna- 
tional markets and to modernize the economy by 
eliminating uneconomic investment and production 
and by compelling enterprises to respond to the 
forces of supply and demand. This meant making 
worker-managed enterprises really independent, 
ending government intervention in the economy, 
abandoning oppressively centralized planning and 
the concomitant subsidization of uneconomic en- 
terprises in underdeveloped republics of the south 
and east at the expense of the more developed 
areas, making prices reflect costs, freeing foreign 
trade and achieving genuine convertibility for the 
dinar. 

Specifically, the reform called for the following: 

1). Devaluing the dinar to the realistic rate of 
1250 to the dollar. (This was followed by creating 
new dinars with the decimal moved over two places, 
a la de Gaulle. The official rate is now quoted as 
12.50 of these new dinars to the dollar. Partial con- 
vertibility was extended with ull convertibility set 
for 1970.) 

2). Cutting by more than 50 percent the average 
rate of customs duties, overhauling the system of 
tariff differentials and gradually eliminating most 
of the import and export restrictions.’ 


1See Rudolf Bi¢anié, “Economics of Socialism in a De- 
veloped Country,” Foreign Affairs, July 1966, pp. 633-50. 
Biéani¢ is a Yugoslav economist. 

2The November 1964 Resolution of the Federal Assembly 
For the Drawing Up of the Social Plan of Yugoslavia for the 
1964-1970 Period. Sluzbeni List SFRJ, No. 49, 1964; official 
English translation in Yugoslav Survey, No. 19, October- 
December 1964. 


3). Curtailing governmental controls of invest- 
ment and giving the investment banks greater 
authority. 

4). Changing tax laws to allow enterprises to ex- 
pand their own investment and production as their 
market situation permits, abolishing taxes on en- 
terprise earnings and reducing obligatory contribu- 
tions, known as “capital rent,” from six to four 
percent; (the turnover tax on manufacturing was re- 
placed by a sales tax on consumption). 

2). Suspending subsidies in the form of con- 
trolled prices for all but a few commodities, allowing 
rents to be raised to cover building and maintenance 
costs. 

The first of these measures moved the Yugoslav 
currency decisively toward incorporation into the 
international monetary system, toward competing 
as a hard currency in the world financial market. 
The second did the same for the entire Yugoslav 
economy, now officially rid of the principles of 
economic autarky traditionally practiced by Com- 
munist states. (Yugoslavia’s entry into GATT— 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—clearly 
reflects this decision.) The third allowed the pro- 
ductive processes of the Yugoslav economy, already 
freed from the grip of direct government manage- 
ment and of a mandatory detailed plan, to control 
their own destinies more fully, without complete 
government direction of the economy. The fourth 
reduced the use of the tax device as a governmental 
influence in the economy. The fifth.established at 
least the principle of a sharp cutback in direct gov- 
ernment intervention in the market. 

These drastic changes have been accompanied 
by an array of others,* some nearly as important 


8 The development, formal legislative enactment, and admin- 
istrative effectuation of the Economic Reform, plus the official 
comment and discussion associated with them, form a large 
body of documentation, displaying the substantial and increas- 
ing importance of public statements and debate, legislative work 
and other overt activity in Yugoslav policy-making. 

The legislative history of the reform measures can be traced 
in the Resolution on Basic Guidelines for the Further De- 
velopment of the Economic System, adopted by the Federal 
Assembly in April 1964 (the official English text is given in 
Yugoslav Survey, V, No. 17, April-June 1964, pp. 2505-12; the 
Assembly’s November 1964 Resolution for Drawing Up of the 
Social Plan of Yugoslavia for the 1964-70 Period (note 2, 
supra). For the continuing overhaul of the banking and 
credit system, see Sluzbeni List SFRJ No. 23, 1964, and No. 12, 
1965, (Yugoslav Survey, VI, No. 22 July-September 1965, 
pp. 3215-36 and VII, No. 24 January-March 1966, pp. 3461-74.) 
For the evolution of the Social Plan for 1965 and of the plan- 
implementing laws, see Yugoslav Survey, VII, No. 20 January- 
March 1965, pp. 2855-66. 

Useful Yugoslav accounts of the movements of prices from 
1962 well on into 1966, conveniently accessible in English, are 
to be found in Yugoslav Survey, VII, No. 24 January-March 
1966, pp. 3475-84, and VII No. 25 April-June 1966, pp. 3601-10. 
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and some subsidiary but all pointing the same way. 
They began tentatively in 1964, spread over all of 
1965 and are continuing to this day. 


efore attempting to evaluate the reform in 
terms of what it has thus far achieved, one should 
see it in its proper perspective. First of all, the re- 
form’s goals are not new: they were the substance 
of similar measures introduced in 1952, in 1956 
and again in 1962. Yet each time these liberal ideas 
were promoted, a complex combination of economic 
and political factors intervened to sabotage their 
fulfillment. For example, some workers’ councils 
often raised wages and prices without increasing 
production, and local autonomy frequently resulted 
in wasteful and uneconomic investment. Nor were 
the proposals to increase foreign trade producing 
the desired results. Worried about inflation and the 
shortages of foreign exchange, the government often 
established cumbersome and uneven administrative 
controls on prices and wages, curbed imports and 
resorted to a haphazard system of subsidizing ex- 
port industries. 

The biggest obstacle to these reform measures, 
however, came from the Yugoslav conservatives led 
by Aleksandar Rancovié, until July 1966 Vice 
President of the Republic of Yugoslavia, and con- 
sidered by many as Tito’s principal heir, who put 
up stubborn, even bitter opposition. An influential 
group, they never really accepted the implications 
of the decentralized system on theoretical grounds, 
and objected particularly to those measures which 
threatened to abolish the subsidization of industrial 
installations in Macedonia, Montenegro, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Serbia which were financed by 
overtaxing the more profitable enterprises of Slo- 
venia and Croatia. Rankovié, in his role as party 
secretary in charge of cadres and de facto boss of 
the security police, was often able to dissuade im- 
portant people from working for the reform and to 
prevent legislation necessary to implement the re- 
forms from reaching parliament. 

The result of all this was continuing government 
and party intervention—legal and extra-legal—in 
the economy despite pronouncements to the con- 
trary, and continuing inefficiency and waste pro- 
tected by political influence. Perhaps the most 
serious shortcoming was the failure to expand for- 
eign markets and to correct a growing balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Despite the skepticism warranted by the past, it 
would be unfair to characterize the 1965 economic 
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reform as déja vue or to dismiss it as impractical. 
First of all, there is considerable evidence that this 
time the Yugoslavs really are determined to make 
it work. Second, the earlier attempts at liberaliza- 
tion, while they did not really succeed, never failed 
altogether; each took Yugoslav socialism further 
along the road toward a market economy. As this 
process has continued, it has produced, and been 
accompanied by, profound changes in the whole 
social and political system. Most important, the 
removal of Rankovié and his group last summer has 
tipped the scales decidedly in favor of the liberals, 
who can now consolidate their gains and move for- 
ward into new areas of political reform. 

These gains have been, after all, considerable. 
Despite some restrictive laws, some interventions 
by the government and some pressure from the 
party, the workers’ councils and their elected man- 
agement boards are in fact responsible for the 
control of their own enterprises.* Planning has 
been decentralized and functions through a series 
of indirect controls rather than by government fiat.” 
There is competition and competitive pricing.“ The 
role of the party has been restricted and police 
powers curbed. Decentralization has extended au- 
tonomy to the communes, and there has been a no- 
table expansion of industry and increase in the 
standard of living as well as substantially more per- 
sonal freedom than in the other Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


4 Worker management was originally launched by a law en- 
acted on July 2, 1950. See Sluzbeni List, No. 43, July 5, 1950. 
Although this statute has been amended from time to time, the 
basic provisions have not been substantially altered. For a 
discussion of the early period of worker management see 
F. W. Neal, Titoism in Action: The Reforms in Yugoslavia 
after 1948, University of California Press, 1958, esp. pp. 120- 
127. For a discussion of more recent experiences, see George 
W. Hoffman and Fred Warner Neal, Yugoslavia and the New 
Communism, Twentieth Century Fund, 1962, Ch. 14; P. Kovac 
and D. Miljevi¢é, Samoupravljanje Proizvodjaéa u Privredi, 
Savremena Administracja, Belgrade, 1958; Avdo Horvat and 
Vlado Rascovic, “Worker Management in Yugoslavia. A Com- 
ment,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. LX VII (April, 1959), 
pp. 194-198; and Jiri Kolaja, Workers’ Councils: The Yugo- 
slav Experience, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York, 1965. 

> The first decentralized planning went into effect in 1951. 
Cf. Sluzbeni List, December 30, 1951. Additional laws on 
planning were adopted in 1954 (Sluzbeni List, July 23, 1954) 
and 1956 (Sluzbeni List, April 26, 1956). Although each 
annual plan differs, the basic characteristics of the system have 
remained. See Branko Kubovié, Jakov Sirotkovié and Berislav 
Sefer, Economic Planning in Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 1959; and 
Svetozar Pejovich, The Market-Planned Economy of Yugoslavia, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1966. 

6 Cf. “Economic Planning and Management in Yugoslavia,” 
Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. X, No. 3, 1958; S. Nova- 
kovic¢, Ekonomska Politika, Belgrade, 1959, pp. 117-144; and 
Milos Vukovich, “The Recent Development of the Money and 
Banking System in Yugoslavia,” Journal of Political Economy, 
August, 1963. 


While it is still too early to judge the effectiveness 
of all the measures introduced in 1965,’ a few pre- 
liminary observations on the first stage can be made. 


Economic Consequences 


The most important result to date, according to 
the Yugoslavs, is that the country had a favorable 
balance of payments for the year 1965, the first one 
in over 20 years.* This was due in part to postpone- 
ments of some international debts, and in part to a 
good harvest, but it also reflected to some extent 
the measures of the reform. Although the figures 
available thus far for 1966 are promising, the 
economy is not yet clearly over the hurdle of the 


7 Adequate statistics, even for 1965, are not yet available 
from official sources. All of our statistics are drawn from 
informal conversations with Yugoslav officials. 

8 The interpretation of the accounting system is a compli- 
cated matter. The figure usually given for the favorable 


balance is $8 million. 


~ Kako? Bunite se da u mom poduzeéu nema samoupravijanja. Pa 


svima vam je poznato da sam upravijam!... 


SELF-MANAGEMENT 


—‘‘What? You protest that there is no self-man- 
agement in my enterprise, and you all know that 
I myself manage it.”’ 


—From Vijesnik (Zagreb), Oct. 13, 1966. 


most delicate part of the reform, i.e. the full liberali- 
zation of export and import restrictions and the real 
and permanent entry into the world market of 
Yugoslav products on a competitive basis. In 1962, 
stand-by credits put up by several Western powers 
were run through quickly in a wave of buying 
abroad, while exports failed to expand. This year, 
stand-by credits were made available by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Yugoslavs are 
confident that these, together with their own re- 
serves, will be adequate. 

Figures for the first half of 1966 indicate an in- 
crease in total exports of 17 percent over the first 
half of 1965.° Some of the structural aspects of 
these export figures provide even greater reasons 
for optimism: for example, substantial increases 
(about 35 percent) in trade with Western Europe 
suggest that more Yugoslav goods and services may 
already be competing effectively in those difficult 
markets. 


nternally the picture is one of moderate improve- 
ments which are also encouraging. Inflation was 
largely checked in 1965 after an initial upward 
adjustment of prices, which edged up only slowly, 
if at all, after that.*° While wages have not kept 
pace with prices, in one sense real wages are higher 
than they were before the reform. Today the con- 
sumer enjoys a more favorable position because 
the general wage increase in 1965 was greater than 
the accompanying rise in retail prices of diet staples. 
Although “moonlighting” is still widespread (in the 
past it had a severely limiting effect on productivity 
in the “socialist sector”), Yugoslav planners now 
insist optimistically that the necessity for workers 
to take a second job in order to make ends meet is 
being reduced by the increased ability of the social- 
ist enterprises to pay adequate wages. 


9 Imports had also risen substantially, but being less related 
to productive efficiency, their increase is somewhat less signifi- 
cant since they are more easily controlled. 

10 Prices were generally frozen, but administrative controls 
can be only partially effective. The significant point is that 
there seems to be comparatively little steam behind the push 
against the freeze. An interesting discussion of the problem 
can be found in: “One Year Since the Economic Reform,” by 
Kiro Gligoroy, the federal secretary for finance, in the August 
5-20, 1966 issue of the Yugoslav periodical, Review of Interna- 
tional Affairs. For a different and severely critical view of the 
background of the Economic Reform see Ljubo Sirc, “Inflation 
in Yugoslavia,” in the No. 5, 1965 issue of Review, published 
in London by the Study Center for Yugoslav Affairs. For a 
recent general account of the evolution of the economy, see 
Svetozar Pejovich, The Market-Planned Economy of Yugo- 
slavia, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1966. 
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One of the causes of the inflation was the ten- 
dency, spurred by political factors, to over-invest. 
This has undoubtedly been relieved by the shift of 
the locus of investment decisions to enterprises and 
banks and away from political spheres. Investment 
expenditures for the first half of 1966 were reported 
down about 15 percent compared with the first six 
months of 1965. 

Direct government intervention in the economy 
has been substantially reduced. Government sub- 
sidies have been drastically curbed, and the overall 
amount of subsidy payments more than halved, with 
the promise of further reductions in the coming year. 
At the same time, the share of enterprises in the 
national product is up from about 50 percent to 
approximately 70 percent, reflecting both the greater 
freedom to expand production in more profitable 
areas and the shift in taxation. 

The increased independence of the banking sys- 
tem is another important factor.‘ Not only have 
the banks been freed from much administrative con- 
trol, but their area of competence has been widened. 
This is especially true in regard to capital develop- 
ment financing. Prior to 1953 this had been handled 
by direct grants from government budgets and later 
from separately established funds, supported mainly 
by enterprise contributions. In 1963, the funds were 
gradually abolished and their resources transferred 
to the banks. As a result of the 1965 reform, it now 
appears that more and more of the concentration 
and allocation of resources for capital development 
financing will be done through banks without direct 
government intervention. While the banks are sub- 
ject to more governmental influence in regard to 
planning industrial investment, their independence 
is substantial and growing. In the fields of both 
short-term industrial credit and consumer credit, 
banking institutions operate virtually as autonomous 
units, albeit under government regulation and 
policy standards. 


he result of all this—curtailment of govern- 
ment intervention, enterprise independence, shift 
of taxation and banking autonomy in lending money 
—has been to make funds more available to those 
enterprises which are most efficient, thus forcing 


11 Changes in the system are described in “Reform of the 
Credit and Banking System,” Yugoslav Survey, No. 22, July- 
September, 1965, pp. 3215-36. More detail is supplied in 
“Credit and Money,” Yugoslav Survey, No. 24, January-March, 
1966, pp. 3461-74. 
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the inefficient operators to reform their enterprises 
along economically sound lines. This is already pro- 
ducing some important structural changes in the 
economy.” Heretofore, the manufacturing and 
processing sectors had been favored. As a result of 
the reform there has been an improvement in the 
relative position of the generally profitable extrac- 
tive and raw materials sectors. The case of the 
Trepca mine, one of the best foreign exchange earn- 
ers in Yugoslavia, is illustrative. This enterprise had 
for some time been planning an investment of several 
billion dinars, which the investment bank promised 
to match. At the last moment, however, the federal 
government barred the deal. Last summer, after the 
political upheavals gave new impetus to liberaliza- 
tion, the arrangements with the investment bank 
were finally consummated. 

One anticipated consequence of the reform not 
mentioned in official pronouncements but widely 
discussed by economists both in and out of the 
government has been the greater availability of 
credits to small private businesses which continue to 
multiply all over Yugoslavia. (These sometimes 
operate jointly with socialist enterprises.) Another 
consequence is the availability of funds for such non- 
socialist activities as joint enterprises with foreign 
capital. One of the first of these is likely to be an 
often-discussed new tourist hotel on the Adriatic 
Coast, owned jointly by a Yugoslav enterprise and 
Pan-American Airways."* 

During the initial stages of the economic reform 
some stabilization of demand was achieved without 
serious checks on production; overall industrial 
output was up five percent in the first half of 1966 
as compared with the first half of 1965. This rate 
of increase was smaller than the inflated rates of 
previous years, but it had the encouraging char- 
acteristic of being based on higher man-hour pro- 
ductivity, since industrial employment was down two 
percent. 

The possibility of increased unemployment as a 
result of dislocations following the reform has been 
a source of worry to Yugoslav officials. It had 
been anticipated that a number of firms would not 
be able to make it on their own and would be forced 
to go out of business. As of mid-1966, however, 
only two such forced shut-downs were reported, 
although the secretariat for economic affairs an- 


12The Yugoslavs think these highly important, especially 
those which change relations between the raw  materials- 
extractive sectors and the processing-manufacture sectors. 

13 In the past, efforts to promote joint companies with foreign 
participation always failed. 


nounced that more than a dozen have been 
“warned.” Some enterprises have been trying to 
cope with the new hazards by lay-offs and dis- 
charges. Whether future dislocations will increase 
unemployment enough to cause even larger numbers 
of Yugoslav citizens to seek work outside the coun- 
try remains to be seen.** Economic officials con- 
fidently predict, however, that the ultimate impact 
of the reform will be to increase employment to 
above pre-1965 levels. 


Political Evolution 


As we have already noted, the liberalization in 
economic affairs has been accompanied by a gradual 
evolution of the Titoist political system. On this 
issue the liberals and conservatives have taken even 
stronger sides than over economic issues. Funda- 
mentally the argument is over the question of how 
far the regime should rely on parliamentary insti- 
tutions and the extent to which the non-party masses 
should be called upon to participate in the parlia- 
mentary process. 

The parliament that existed under the 1953 con- 
stitution fell far short of the claim that it was a 
democratic body. Although candidates did not run 
for office formally as members of the League of 
Communists, there was no real opposition. The 
nomination process was relatively free, but ‘“ap- 
proved” candidates, while sometimes opposed, were 
rarely defeated. It was not the method of election 
so much as the method of operation that kept the 
Yugoslav Skupstina from being a true parliamentary 
body in the Western sense. If not exactly a rubber 
stamp—occasionally voices of opposition to official 
policy were raised—it was still something less than 
a real legislature. Its chief function was to take 
up and approve legislation formulated in the Fed- 
eral Executive Council. The liberals, chief among 
them Edvard Kardelj—once considered by many 
as another possible heir to Tito—were acutely con- 
scious of the Skupstina’s shortcomings and launched 
a movement to build up its importance. Prominent 
citizens not easily intimidated by the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Council bureaucrats were put in key 
parliamentary posts, but this, in effect, changed 
nothing. 

Actually the impetus for parliamentary reform 
grew out of the changes introduced by the new 


14 There is also the possibility that rural labor influx into the 
cities will be reversed. 


economic reforms of 1956, measures which aimed 
at basing the whole economy on workers’ manage- 
ment. But just as the conservatives fought the eco- 
nomic reforms, they tried to obstruct the political 
changes that the liberals, with Tito’s apparent 
blessing, were trying to promote. In the chaos that 
ensued—liberals pushing one way, the conservatives 
another—it became clear that both the economic 
and political systems had become obsolete. In 1958, 
a wave of strikes—unheard of in a Communist coun- ' 
try and theoretically impossible in one with workers’ 
management—dramatically focused attention on 
these problems. Tito, acting as he already had 
on several earlier occasions, personally intervened 
and denounced the malpractices, but this time sided 
with the reformers. In the liberalization that en- 
sued, there was a scurrying of party bureaucrats out 
of expensive houses and flats. Government and 
party intervention in the economy was curbed, and 
by 1960 restrictions on wages and prices were 
virtually eliminated. 

The new reform was accompanied by a plan to 
rotate officials to ensure that no one (except Tito) 
could continue in any office for more than one term. 
To prove that they were serious, the Yugoslav lead- 
ers also drafted a new constitution which embodied 
all of the liberal economic and political principles 
promulgated earlier, created a new and independent 
role for the Federal Assembly and even provided 
for a Constitutional Court to keep both elected and 
appointed officials in line.’ The new parliament, 
under the 1963 constitution, was supposed to legis- 
late and not rubber-stamp. It is composed of five 
chambers, each charged with separate and distinct 
responsibilities. To symbolize its importance, 
Kardelj himself became its president. 

The importance of the new Federal Assembly 
goes beyond its growing role as a formulator of 
legislation. Over the past few years its legislative 
committees have taken the initiative in developing 
policy, have worked out compromises between fed- 
eral and local interests, between government plan- 
ners and segments of industry and even individual 
enterprises, and have assumed the responsibility of 
supervising the administration. Elections to that 
body have been contested more frequently, debate 
in the various chambers has been sharper, and in- 


15 The Constitutional Court has remarkably broad powers. 
See 1963 Constitution SFRJ, Articles 241-51. According to 
Ustavni Sud Jugoslaviji Saopstenja, Belgrade, 1966, the Court 
seems to be exercising these powers quite vigorously. See also 
Winston M. Fisk and Alvin Z. Rubinstein, “Yugoslavia’s Con- 
stitutional Court,” East Europe, July, 1966, 24-28. 
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dependent legislative proposals have begun to 
emerge from the legislature itself. 

To a considerable extent, therefore, the liberals 
seem to have won more victories than the con- 
servatives in determining the course of events in 
Yugoslavia. They have done so, however, in the 
face of bitter, tenacious, and frequently overpower- 
ing opposition. 


The Case of Rankovic 


As was noted earlier in this discussion, until 
July 1966 °° Aleksandar Rankovié constituted the 
chief obstacle to the revisionist policies of the re- 
formers. As the man in charge of party cadres as 
well as the SDB—the security police—he never had 
any enthusiasm for liberalizatsia, and used all of 
his powers and influence to sabotage both the politi- 
cal and economic reforms of the past ten years. 
Using police nets to gather information, Rankovié 
not only controlled the party apparatus but influ- 


enced the personnel and investment policies of. 


major enterprises; even the transfer of investment 
funds between republics was subject to his approval. 

In party echelons, he played his politics of delay 
more subtly. Relying on old friendships and em- 
ploying the police “public opinion” reports which 
were certainly biased, he conjured up images of the 
grave dangers that would beset the country if the 
Executive Committee weakened its control. Above 
all he profited from his close association with Tito, 
both to influence “Stari” (the “Old Man”) him- 
self and to convince others that the Marshal was in 
agreement with him. Sometimes he was successful. 
The much heralded plan for denying government 
posts to those holding party positions, for example, 
never did come up for decision nor did another pro- 
posal to permit foreign companies to form joint 
companies with Yugoslav enterprises. 

It was the security police and their networks in 
the party and state apparatuses that prevented the 
implementation of the economic reforms adopted in 
July 1965 and that opposed the efforts of the re- 
visionists to advance the cause of “direct democ- 
racy.” Further, it should be noted that the security 
police had become a stronghold of those Serbs— 
Serbia was the heartland of Rankovié’s personal 
influence as well—who objected to the liberaliza- 
tion of the economic system because it threatened 


16 The Fourth Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia, at Brioni. 
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an end to heavy subsidization of industrial develop- 
ment in several underdeveloped republics. 

Despite all this “underground opposition,” how- 
ever, Rankovié and his group were clearly losing 
ground. In the balance hung the coming elections 
of 1967, the law on rotation which meant that 
Rankovié would have to surrender the vice presi- 
dency, to say nothing of his ultimate succession to 
Tito. The Federal Assembly also began about this 
time to act more and more independently,’ and 
there was renewed talk about the separation of party 
and government jobs. Seriously worried now, the 
Rankovié group overplayed its hand. Intent on 
knowing which way the wind was blowing, they 
“bugged” several of Tito’s residences as well as the 
home of the leading liberal of the party, Valdimir 
Bakarié, the Crotian party leader. This chain of 
events led to the dramatic showdown of July 1966, 
which was followed by the dismissal of Rankovié 
and his aides and a purge, albeit bloodless, of the 
Serbian and Montenegrin Communist parties. 


The Role of Tito 


The position of Tito in this long quarrel is highly 


significant, but at the same time problematical. With 


regard to economic questions there is no doubt that 
Tito in the final analysis sides with the liberals, al- 
though hesitantly and with great caution. His per- 
sonal interventions over the past five years bear 
this out. Following the liberalization of 1960, 
there was something of an economic boom, but it 
left the country worse off than before. An over- 
expansion of consumer goods resulted in severe 
price inflation, a decrease in industrial production 
and a worsening of the foreign exchange position. 
In short, Communist Yugoslavia was suffering from 
the capitalist sickness, economic depression. After 
futile and continuous wrangles between the “con- 
servatives” and “liberals” Tito decided to step in. 
At the March 1962 Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee he demanded not only tighter control of the 
economy but also a greater and more active role 
for the party and more stringent party discipline. 

His volte face was short-lived, however. The 
liberal economists argued that the new restrictions 
could cause economic stagnation and pointed to a 
falling off of over-all production and continued 


17 The 1963 constitution placed “legislative supremacy” and 
“unity of power” in the hands of the legislature under articles 
163 and 164, powers which that body began to take more 
seriously after 1965. 


trade and balance of payments deficits. The Slovenes 
and the Croats especially chafed under the curbs on 
investment, protesting that this meant favoring the 
more underdeveloped republics at the expense of 
the country as a whole. Faced with mounting liberal 
pressure within the party, the Federal Executive 
Council and the Federal Assembly, Tito finally 
gave in. The Eighth Congress of the League of 
Communists in December 1964 opted clearly for 
more liberalization. It meant, said Borba, “. . . full 
realization of all the potentialities of our system, 
and this time there must be no hesitation. . . .” 18 

Characteristic, too, has been Tito’s attitude to- 
wards his old comrade and heir apparent, Rankovié. 
For some time it had been an open secret that 
Rankovié was bitterly opposed to both economic 
and political reforms, and that he was consolidating 
his own position through his control over the se- 
curity apparatus. There were, for example, reports 
of police brutality and torture—especially in the 
underprivileged Autonomous Kosvo-Metohija (Kos- 
met) Region, inhabited chiefly by Moslem Alba- 
nians. Yet no action could be undertaken against 
Rankovié and his men as long as Tito was unwilling 
to move against them. It was not until Rankovié 
overplayed his hand that Tito finally stepped in, 
thus, in effect, allying himself with the liberal wing 
of the party. 

All this illustrates the ambivalence of Tito’s role. 
He is, of course, the prime exponent of the curious 


18“Kongres i Nasa Stuarnost,” Borba (Belgrade), December 


28, 1964. 
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Below: ‘‘Let’s transfer the loss to the 
state’s account—that way it will wither 
away.” 


—from Borba (Belgrade), Sept. 14, 1966, 
reprinted from Front slobode (Tuzla). 


system that bears his name. Many feel, however, 
that he drags his feet on the evolution of “Titoism” 
in both the political and economic fields, while 
others feel that he is endangering the whole system 
of order by his apparent concessions to liberalism. 
The Yugoslav leader is certainly no liberal in the 
Western sense. He has made no secret of his dislike 
for men like Milovan Djilas, now serving another 
prison term, or Mihajlo Mihajlov, now under arrest. 
Nor does he particularly welcome the intrusion of 
Western ideas in either political or artistic fields, 
as he has stated on a number of occasions. As long 
as he remains undisputed master of a totalitarian 
system, there will continue to be serious questions 
about the problem of his successor, and considerably 
less than full opportunity for the young and able 
liberals in the Yugoslav party to assert themselves. 

Perhaps one can best describe Tito’s policy as 
the politics of balance. He has surely exhibited 
juggling talents in the past, and in the months fol- 
lowing the purge of the Rankovié group, he has 
demonstrated his old virtuosity, preserving the 
delicate balance of nationalities, appealing to the 
Serbs to play the leading role in the reform, and 
placating the fears of many who felt themselves 
compromised by the decisions of the Fourth Plenum 
at Brioni in July 1966. Rankovié’s removal, for 
example, has not apparently enhanced the position 
of Edvard Kardelj as far as succession is concerned. 
Nor-is Koca Popovié, the former foreign minister 
who stepped into Rankovié’s government post, con- 
sidered to have increased his political power. Among 
those whose political fortunes may have improved 


are Veljko Vlahovié and Mihalko Todorovié, both 
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liberal members of the Executive Committee. How- 
ever, the official Yugoslav policy to rotate party and 
government posts, with the obvious exception of 
Tito, makes it improbable that these men can con- 
solidate any significant personal power. 

In terms of the country’s ethnic conflicts, Ranko- 


vié’s elimination cannot even be considered a vic- 


tory for the Croats and the Slovenes. While these 
areas might now be able to develop more freely 
without helping to support industrialization pro- 
grams in the more backward republics, there has 
been no “defeat” for the Serbs. Both Popovié and 
Todorovié, who took over Rankovié’s government 
and party jobs, are Serbs, and even the latter’s 
deputy for the security police has been replaced by 
another Serb, Rista Antunovié. 

Tito is by no means ready to permit the liberals 
total freedom in the political sphere, which only a 
few apparently really want. Independent initiatives 
on serious issues still have to be made within the 
party. In the Federal Assembly itself, most of the 
leading members of the legislative committees still 
seem to be strongly oriented toward official points 
of view, their influence constituting one method of 
indirect control. Yet over the past several months, 
these committees have not hesitated to rebuff the 
government, for example, over the budget account 
for 1965.” Other government financial amendments 
have been defeated in the Assembly by substantial 
majorities. Many observers feel that the time is not 
far distant when the committees and ultimately the 
parliament itself will criticize official policy not 
only on technical matters but on important sub- 
stantive issues as well. It has even been suggested 
that the regime, having introduced competitive 
enterprise and a market economy, might pioneer in 
the political realm by establishing a socialist oppo- 
sition party. 


Less Power for the Party? 


For the time being, however, the entire Yugoslav 
leadership is seriously engaged in the reform of the 
party itself. Considered by many observers to be 
one of the most significant developments in Yugo- 
slavia since 1948, the “democratization” of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists, under discussion 


all over the country, promises to change the whole. 


character of Yugoslav communism, even though 


19The Budget Committee refused to approve the budget 
closing account for 1965. See Borba, Sept. 28, 1966. 
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it is difficult at this point to make out just what its 
new features will resemble. The formula, created 
by Tito and adopted at the Fifth Plenum in Belgrade 
on October 4, appears to be yet another compromise. 

Under its terms the top echelon party structure 
has been radically altered. The former Executive 


- Committee (politburo) has been disbanded and its 


members incorporated into a larger, 35-man Pre- 
sidium, charged with policy planning. A new 11- 
man Executive Committee has been formed with 
Mihalko Todorovié as its Secretary, charged with 
the execution of the decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee. None of these men may hold government 
positions. Five of them are secretaries of the execu- 
tive committees of republican central committees. 
The Central Committee, which has now been 
strengthened at the expense of the old Executive 
Committee, is now served by five separate advisory 
commissions made up of Central Committee mem- 
bers but including non-members as well. 

The reform, described by Tito and Todorovié 
as strictly a provisional measure until its results can 
be discussed at the 1968 congress, does diffuse 
power at the apex of the party. The “old guard” of 
the former Executive Committee (all but five are 
over 50) no longer can dominate the Central Com- 
mittee as they once did. Their strength has been 
even further diluted in the newly created Presidiuim. 
Yet they have not been removed from positions of 
influence, and presumably will remain in office until 
1968. The new Executive Committee, ostensibly a 
more liberal group (the average age is 44.), will con- 
tinue to take its orders from the Central Committee, 
which has not been enlarged. 


t is very difficult at this stage to make any clear 
predictions about the future of Yugoslav commu- 
nism, for it is obvious that even the Yugoslav lead- 
ers are uncertain about what will finally be the 
role of the party. Risking a tautology, one can only 
say that the October decisions are peculiarly Titoist 
for they make concessions to both the liberals and 
conservatives without completely satisfying either. 

How successful the economic reform will be, if 
the Yugoslavs really mean it to be this time, is 
still to be determined. Despite bright chances, there 
could arise economic difficulties so serious that no 
government could allow them to continue without 
intervention. In one sense there is a race between 
cultural and economic developments. Worker man- 
agement and market socialism can never function 
as they are supposed to until those responsible for 


the economy—in the enterprises and in the govern- 
ment—acquire more management know-how and 
can sublimate both short-run personal interest and 
narrow ethnic-national particularism. Great strides 
must be achieved in education and social responsi- 
bility in order to prevent a repetition of past errors 
and excesses requiring a reversion to a controlled 
economy. Success may also depend on factors out- 
side Yugoslavia. While the country has now become 
a full-fledged member of GATT, Belgrade still fears 
that tighter economic integration in both Western 
and Eastern Europe could nullify the drive for 
greater markets. 

The future of agriculture will also be significant. 
The Yugoslav system of cooperation between private 


farmers, who own most of the land, and government- 
oriented cooperatives seems to be working well. But 
Yugoslav agriculture is handicapped by the fact that 
two-thirds of the productive land is confined to the 
Voivodina in the northeast part of the country. In 
the past, crushing droughts in this area have fre- 
quently forced the Yugoslavs to buy vast quantities 
of grain abroad, aggravating their balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. In 1950 when the drought hit 
Yugoslavia and did not seem to enter either Ru- 
mania and Hungary, the Soviet ambassador in 
Belgrade remarked: “God is on the side of the 
Cominform.” Time proved him wrong. On the 
other hand there is no certainty that Providence 
is on the side of the Tito regime either. 


Hungary: lron out of Wood 


he new economic reform program adopted 
in Hungary is characterized by greater zeal, higher 
ambitions, wilder expectations—and more double- 
talk—than any of its counterparts in Eastern 
Europe. At a plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
on May 25-27, 1966, the long-awaited system of re- 
forms was finally accepted. According to the official 
announcement, the most important changes grad- 
ually to be introduced between now and 1968 are: 
1) a new type of planning that will give greater 
independence to directors of enterprises; 2) greater 
freedom of the market through deference to the 
“spontaneous” workings of the laws of supply and 
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demand; 3) a new system of prices and wages, 
based on the coordination of national interests with 
those of individual enterprises; and 4) greater 
emphasis on the development of agriculture. 

A great deal of cautious planning and debate 
preceded the adoption of the reforms. The signifi- 
cance attached to the program was exemplified in 
the comment of one participant in the discussions, 
Jézsef Bognar, who stated that “the proposals repre- 
sent the most important changes in the history of 
socialist economy since the introduction of socialist 
relations of ownership.” * By no means was there uni- 
versal enthusiasm, however; during the protracted 


1 Népszabadsdg (Budapest), May 29, 1966. 

2 J. Bognar, “Overall Direction and Operation of the Econ- 
omy,” The New Hungarian Quarterly (Budapest), Spring 
1966, p. 31. 
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discussions, the proposals encountered resistance 
from diverse elements in the party. The old guard 
saw the reforms as a repudiation of the cherished 
ideal of a centrally-controlled economy, the basis 
of the party’s monopoly of political power. On the 
other hand, some of the reform-minded party mem- 
bers were fearful that the admission of total failure 
of the old methods would produce such a sharp 
reaction that the new mechanism would represent a 
step backward to “capitalism.” * 


et there was hardly any choice. As early as 
1963, it had become painfully clear even to the 
hard-core Stalinists that the system was bankrupt. 
In 1964 the coup de grace to Stalinist methods was 
administered by Ivan T. Berend, a historian of 
economics, in a short book with a long title that 
created immediate controversy.* 

The appearance of this book in itself reflected the 
greater freedom of expression that the Kadar regime 
had cautiously extended to Hungary’s intellectuals. 
Disregarding ideological myths and fallacies, the 
study succeeded in indicting the economic policy 
of the party during the Rakosi era. The author 
demonstrated—supporting his arguments with docu- 
ments from the party archives(! )—that the nation’s 

-economy had been systematically ruined by dilet- 
tantes after the Communist conquest of power in 
1948. He maintained that during the entire Rakosi 
era, waste, deception, incompetence and terror had 
characterized the process of economic policy-making 
as well as the direction of the political life of the 
country. He showed, in fact, that the entire mecha- 
nism of the planned economy had broken down by 
the time the Rakosi-Ger6 clique fell from power.” 
Although he did not do so, he might have added 
the same about the political mechanism, as the 
events of 1956 strikingly demonstrated. 

It is hardly likely that this book could have ap- 
peared without the permission of the party authori- 
ties, the more so since Berend had been expound- 
ing his ideas for some time before the study was 
published. Probably the intention was to show that 
the present leadership was thoroughly fed up with 
continuous obstruction by hard-core Stalinists. The 


3 See, e.g., Jozsef Garam, “A Gazdasagi Reformrol” (About 
the Economic Reform), Latéhatdr (Budapest), July-August 
1966, p. 720. 

4T. Berend, Gazdasdg politika az els6 6téves terv meginditdsa- 
kor (Economic Policy at the Beginning of the First Five-Year 
Plan), Koézgazdasagi és Jogi Konyvkiad6, Budapest, 1964. 

5 [bid., pp. 44-45. 
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study also served as a starting point for the actual 
introduction of reform plans. At the same time, 
in order to show how much times had changed, 
the regime invited economic experts and “other 
leading citizens” to participate in preliminary dis- 
cussion of the reform. 

The need for reform was manifest in virtually 
every sector of the economic system. Hungary’s 
chronic problems were in many respects even more 
critical than those of the other East European coun- 
tries. In the wake of the 1956 revolution, the 
Kadar regime had pursued a relentlessly Stalinist 
course, relying for its economic survival on credits 
extended by its “socialist” partners. Collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture had been pressed to completion 
in 1960-61, but agricultural production continued 
to lag. Rural living conditions were so miserable 
that there was a steady exodus of farm labor to the 
cities, siphoning off the youngest and most vigorous 
members of the collectives. Even so, there were not 
enough workers to meet the demand for skilled 
labor in the factories, reflecting in part a long and 
steady decline in Hungary’s birth rate. The conse- 
quence of these and other factors was virtual stag- 
nation in the overall growth rate of the economy. 
Though there were some improvements in the living 
conditions of the population during the early 1960's, 
they were so slow in coming that there was per- 
ceptible unrest in both the urban and rural areas. 
Finally, serious problems arose out of the fact that 
Hungary’s exports had been subsidized throughout 
most of its “socialist” history; the deficit in foreign 
trade had steadily increased in the decade up to 
1964, leading to the weakening of the forint.’ It 
was clear that—even without prodding from neigh- 
bor regimes—the Hungarian party had to do some- 
thing to change the situation. 

From the start, however, the leaders faced a 
fundamental dilemma. The problem was not unique; 
it was—and still is—shared by all Communist-con- 
trolled governments of Eastern Europe. If the 
rigidly-controlled, inflexible economic system was 
to be replaced by a more efficient one, by a system 
able to respond to the growing complexities of 
society, then the parties had to consider delegating 
greater authority in the economic decision-making 
process to non-party experts and managers. Yet 


6In Statisztikai Evkényv (Statistical Yearbook), Budapest, 
1964, pp. 223-26, it was admitted that Hungary’s trade deficit 
amounted to 6.3 billion “deviza forints” (based on the forint’s 
value in Western markets, which is well below the official 
exchange-rate). The 1964 deficit was higher than in any 
previous year, totalling 1.7 billion “deviza forints.” 


economic life is hard, if not impossible, to separate 
from political life; the next logical step would be 
decentralization of the monopoly of political power. 
Communists, who take pride in their correct under- 
standing of history, could hardly overlook the many 
examples from its pages of groups who first gained 
economic independence and then began to demand 
a greater voice in the political life of their countries. 

This dilemma made itself felt throughout the 
discussion and formulation of the reform program. 
Fear of losing its monopoly of power prevented the 
Kadar regime from accepting the logical conclusions 
of its own reasoning. 


Planning: Old and New 


During the Rakosi era the economic plans pro- 
vided gross output targets for every single enter- 
prise and collective farm, large and small alike. 
The main task of the managers and chairmen of 
these units was to follow central directives. Since 
the managers received bonuses and recognition only 
if they reached their targets irrespective of any 
other consideration, they had no interest in improv- 
ing the quality of production. The orders of the 
central organs were often unreasonable, failing to 
take into account special conditions at the enter- 
prise level and forcing managers to indulge in fraud, 
deception and misrepresentation. Many managers 
juggled with statistics to show a high level of ac- 
complishment when their factories actually pro- 
duced substandard goods; in fact, a high volume 
of production usually meant a large number of 
unsalable items. Thus the interests of the firms 
often ran contrary to the interests of the economy 
as a whole.” Relations between managers and the 
government deteriorated to such an extent that it 
was not unusual for directors to be threatened with 
jail if their production fell behind targets. 

The error of the regime was one common to all 
dictatorships. By insisting upon close conformity 
with central directives, the party eliminated indi- 
vidual initiative of the “right” kind—though there 
was plenty of initiative for deception—both within 
and outside its ranks. Such an economic system 
was suited only to the rigid conditions that pre- 
vailed in Hungary, as well as in the rest of Eastern 
Europe, during the Stalin era. Accordingly, the 


7See Gyérgy Varga, “A gazdasagi mechanizmus reformja” 
(Reform of the Economic Mechanism), Kézgazdasdgi szemle 
(Budapest), July-August 1966, p. 793. 


realization that the methods no longer sufficed 
prompted the Kadar regime to end centralized, de- 
tailed planning. 

According to initial explanations of the reform, 
the central plan would henceforth contain only a 
few guidelines indicating the long-range objectives 
of the economy. Instead of being assigned com- 
pulsory targets, enterprises would simply be in- 
formed of the amount of money they would be 
expected to contribute to the national budget; any 
profits remaining to them would be used at their 
own discretion. Managers would have the task of 
making short-range plans for their firms, coordinat- 
ing them with the broad guidelines set forth by the 
central planners. The most important concern of 
the managers would be to increase the profitability 
of their production. They would be expected to 
pay close attention to the market, and they would 
have to be flexible in their plans. 


These stipulations seemed to hold the promise 
of a significant move toward a more rational sys- 
tem. Yet the degree of independence they appeared 
to grant to enterprise managers became one of the 
major issues generating alarm within the party (as 
it turned out, without justification). A number of 
party economists argued that if managers were left 
free to set their own plans, they would be sorely 
tempted to ignore national interest, just as they had 
proved soft in resisting erroneous directives during 
the era of the “personality cult.” They would, it 
was held, promote “anarchy of the market” by fol- 
lowing the path of least resistance to the pockets 
of their customers.* In the face of these objections, 
the architects of the reform found it necessary to 
clarify just how much—i.e., littlke—freedom was 
being granted to enterprises, as well as how much 
reliance was actually being placed on the market. 

It fell to Ott6 Gad6, a member of the Central 
Planning Bureau, to explain that 


. . the independence of enterprises is not one of our 
goals. . . Enterprise independence means, instead, 
that firms have their own fields of responsibility. Cen- 
tral directives—and there will be cases when direct 
orders must be given to firms—will be stricter than 
before.® 


Another spokesman asserted: 


The firms will not be independent, but they will have to 
pay close attention to “spontaneous” economic forces as 


8 Garam, op. cit., p. 723. . 
®O. Gadé’s comment on Jézsef Bognar’s lecture, Kézgaz- 
dasagi szemle, January 1966, p. 119. 
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well as to central directives; in this way central directives 
will be more efficient.1° 


Considering the fact that the distribution of 
industrial supplies is to remain centralized, and 
that priority projects will undoubtedly be favored 
by the central planners, it seems patently clear that 
the authority of managers will not be greatly in- 
creased. Apparently the main objective of the re- 
form is not to make enterprise-government relation- 
ships more rational but to make central direction 
of the economy more effective. It is true that man- 
agers will have greater leeway in implementing 
central directives, and that central planners will 
probably be more restricted in issuing direct orders 
to firms. Yet while this may be an improvement 
over the old system, it does not amount to decen- 
tralization of the economic process. And since the 
“remainder” of an enterprise’s profits depends ul- 


10 Péter Nagy’s comment on Jozsef Bognar’s lecture, zbid., 
p. 118. 
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timately on the planners, the latter will remain in 
control as before. 

The role to be assigned to the “market” was 
another issue that needed clarification. In a state- 
ment reporting on the proceedings of the plenary 
session of May 25-27, the party economist Gyorgy 
Varga noted: 


The socialist market is an organized one. This means 
that all the tools by which the state can exert its influ- 
ence over both the market and enterprises will be 
retained by the state.!! 


Varga then reported that new commercial com- 
panies would be established by the party to act as 
middlemen between the firms and the “market.” 

Added to other restrictions, this plan under- 
scores the fact that enterprises will have very little 
independence, since the “market” will not repre- 
sent a regulating mechanism in the true sense of 
the term. The market will be a new intermediary 
in the chain of command, its regulation remaining 
in the hands of the apparat. In certain cases it will 
be used to transmit the orders of the party to the 
firms. Therefore, it is clearly not a new form in the 
economic mechanism. 


Price Reforms 


In a lecture to the 1966 session of the Hungarian 
Economic Society, Jé6zsef Bognar announced: 


We are introducing an economic system that will make 
comparison between activities in different sectors of the 
economy possible, one that will promote rational eco- 
nomic activity.!” 


The real basis of such a rational comparison 
would be a price system corresponding to prices 
on the world market. But prices have long been 
arbitrarily determined in Hungary, and the habit 
of control does not die quickly. Settling on a 
course of reform must have been a difficult task; but 
in the end the party came up with the answer. The 
basic element involved in pricing was not to be 
changed: prices were to include, as before, the cost 
of “social investment.” '* The fact that the system 


11 G, Varga, op. cit., p. 794. 

12 J, Bognar, “Uj gazdasagiranyitasi rendszeriink kérvonalai” 
(Outlines of Our New System of Economic Direction), Kéz- 
gazdasagi szemle, January 1966, p. 114. 

13 See Béla Csikés-Nagy, “A magyarorszagi arvita két sza- 
(Two Phases of the Hungarian Discussions over 
Prices), Kézgazdasdgi szemle, April 1966, p. 401. 


which resulted is no less arbitrary than the old one 
did not disturb the reformers. 

As a first step, radical price increases were or- 
dered in some of the most important categories of 
foodstuffs. Together with wage increases for cer- 
tain categories of workers, higher taxes were de- 
clared on higher-than-average-income pensioners." 

It seems likely that the leaders had several goals 
in mind when deciding on these rather unpopular 
steps. It was evident that the party hoped to stimu- 
late production of the most important foodstuffs 
by increasing wholesale prices paid for them. It 
is also probable that an important idea behind the 
increases was to limit consumption of meat and 
dairy products, since these are increasingly becom- 
ing the mainstay of Hungary’s exports to the West.’° 

Price increases were only one part of the reform 
program. In order to establish a balance between 
the rather conflicting goals of stability and flexi- 
bility, three categories of consumer prices were in- 
troduced. In the first category prices were to re- 
main fixed; in the second, maximum-minimum 
limits were to be established; while in the third, 
prices were to remain free to follow market fluc- 
tuations. In its anxiety to maintain the stability of 
the price system, however, the regime decided to 
include the great majority of consumer products 
in the first two categories. Thus the prices of most 
foodstuffs, clothing, and building material for pri- 
vate use, to mention only the most important items 
in the average Hungarian’s budget, continue under 
the control of the central government, and there will 
be relatively little opportunity to determine the 
real value of goods on the basis of the market 
mechanism. 

Another important segment of the price structure 
comprises industrial prices. Formerly industrial 
prices, like consumer prices, were determined arbi- 
trarily. In some of the most important categories 
of producers’ goods, enormous subsidies were given 
to firms that were unable to operate profitably, es- 
pecially in the sector of basic industrial raw ma- 
terials. Increasing these prices therefore became 
imperative in order to set the producers on their 
own feet. But the dilemma was that if prices of 
basic industrial raw materials were raised, this 


14 Népszabadsdg, Dec. 19, 1965. 

15 See Antal Marids, “Népgazdasdgunk strukturdja és gaz- 
dasagfejlesztési céljaink” (Structure of Our People’s Economy 
and Our Goals for Economic Development), Kozgazdasagi 
szemle, April 1966, pp. 497-99. The author describes the 
losses accruing from Hungary’s imbalance of payments, remark- 
ing that only by increasing imports of foodstuffs to the West 
can the situation be.corrected. 


might start an inflationary chain reaction which 
the regime could not afford. Therefore, the cen- 
tral planners resorted to a partial increase of raw 
material prices, while at the same time they con- 
tinued—and intended to keep on—subsidizing the 
producers of these materials. 


A “New” Investment Policy 


The most important aspect of the reform of in- 
vestment policy is that, while managers will decide 
on short-term investment expenditures or on re- 
placement of depreciated machinery, control over 
long-term investments and priority projects will be 
left to the central planners. It is hoped that by 
gaining control over at least part of their profits, 
directors will be forced to organize production in 
their factories along more rational lines. 

It is also expected that banks will take on a 
larger role in financing short-term investments for 
enterprises by acquiring the right to formulate their 
own credit policies. Their major consideration in 
weighing credit requests will be the profitability 
rate expected from the proposed investments.*° 

In order to propose rational investments, how- 
ever, the directors will have to know their expected 
profit rate; in other words, they must know the 
actual value of goods produced in their factories, 
on the one hand, and market conditions on the 
other. According to the reform, they will be em- 
powered to spend part of their depreciation fund 
for market research; they will also be expected to 
establish close connections with their customers." 
But the market will not be a freely operating mecha- 
nism, and through the fixed-price category the 
government will again be in a position to assign 
“real values” to goods. The proposed profitability 
rates will thus depend on what the party deems 
acceptable and desirable for its own goals. 

Interest rates, which according to the reforms 
should serve as a stimulant for greater profitability, 
will reflect instead priority assignments. 

In short, the reforms have not yet succeeded 
in providing sufficiently new motives for rational 
activity at the enterprise level. Since the reforms 
will be combined with severe restrictions on the 


16 Kalman Szabé’s comment on Joézsef Bognar’s lecture, 
Kézgazdasdgi szemle, January 1966, p. 118. 

17 However, the amount reserved for the depreciation funds 
is so small that they will serve only very minor investments. 
See Egon Kemenes, “The Firm as a Functional Model in a 
Planned Economy,” The New Hungarian Quarterly, Autumn 
1965, pp. 61-62. 
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buying power of the general population in order 
to avoid sudden scarcities of consumer goods,”* 
little incentive will be left for greater profitability. 
It seems rather strange that the regime should try 
to disprove the old Hungarian proverb that “one 
cannot make an iron ring out of wood.” Yet grant- 
ing that its intentions are sincere, the regime has 
chosen an odd way of going about the rationaliza- 
tion of the economic mechanism. Certainly, it is 
rather difficult to discover the “free play” of eco- 
nomic forces in this system. 


Agriculture 


One of the brighter aspects of the reform pro- 
gram may be discovered in the party’s new approach 
to agriculture. Through the aforementioned price 
increases of last December, the first halting steps 
were taken to channel needed funds to the collec- 
tivized farms. Compulsory production targets were 
also abolished, and the government began en- 
couraging greater initiative on the part of managers 
of agricultural units. 

But the measures go only halfway; here again 
commitments to ideology have prevented the party 
from following up its own lead. Despite all the 
talk about individual initiative, the party has re- 
tained its monopoly over purchasing and distribut- 
ing agricultural products.’® There will be little 
added motivation for collectives and individual 
peasants to produce more if they have to sell their 
output at prices that depend on the planners. 

On the other hand, further hopeful changes are 
being contemplated—some of them revolutionary 
when compared with the party’s past approach. For 
instance, the economist Imre Tar has recommended 
that a new system of plot-distribution be introduced. 
He suggested that able and willing peasant families 
should be given more than the customary single 
private plot, and that they should be supplied with 
small agricultural machinery, seeds and chemicals.” 
It is true that these proposals have not yet been 
accepted, but the fact that they could even be 


18 See Peter Havas, “A piac megszervezése” (Organization 
of the Market), Kézgazdasdgi szemle, July-August 1966, p. 803. 

19 See Pal Korom, “Az arukapcsolatok uj vonasai a termelos- 
zovetkezetekben” (New Elements of Commodity Relations in 
the Collectives) , Kézgazdasdgi szemle, March 1966, p .369. 

201. Tar, “A mezdgazdasag reformja” (Reform of Agricul- 
ture), Tarsadalmi szemle (Budapest), February 1966, p. 201; 
see also Laszl6 Csapé, “Hosszutavu novekedéstervezés nyitott 
gazdasagban” (Long-Range Growth-Planning in an Open 
Economy), Kézgasdasdgi szemle, November 1965, pp. 1368-81. 
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voiced gives hope for a further relaxation of the 
tight control that the party has exercised over 
agriculture in the past eighteen years. i 

There is a further problem, however, that can- 
not be easily solved. Since last December, there 
has been seething antagonism between the urban 
and rural populations. City-dwellers have resented 
the increase of food prices, regarding it as an ef- 
fort to placate the peasantry at their expense. The 
trouble is that the party cannot really divert sig- 
nificant funds from the national budget in the 
interest of any segment of society without injuring 
the rest. Thus the situation harbors a potential 
source of trouble for the future. 

In plain fact, the years of neglect of agriculture 
during the Rakosi era cannot be canceled out in 
a short time. The lack of agricultural machinery 
and chemical fertilizers throughout the period only 
begins to tell the story of that neglect. Rural roads, 
communications, railways, electrical-power needs 
and public health were also assigned lowest pri- 
ority in national planning. Consequently, when the 
Kadar regime talks of increasing incentives for the 
collectives, it deals only with the most visible and 
immediate part of the problem. 

The party knows that if it really wanted to im- 
prove Hungarian agriculture, it would have to 
embark on a program that would demand most of 
the funds available for the entire economy at its 
present level. It would have to begin building roads, 
modernizing railroad transportation, supplying re- 
frigerated boxcars for perishable foodstuffs, im- 
proving storage facilities, and creating a whole new 
packing industry. It would also have to end inse- 
curity in the countryside by proving its willingness 
to leave the private plots alone and to permit the 
peasantry to sell their produce on the open market. 

At the present time, however, the party has 
neither the funds to embark on such a complete 
reorganization of agriculture, nor the willingness 
to discard old ideological clichés. The reforms rep- 
resent an attempt to bridge the gap of the next 
few years, in the hope that meantime something 
might happen to solve an insoluble problem. Price 
increases of foodstuffs, while they may facilitate 
higher production in certain categories, cannot be 
substitutes for “changing the thinking-cap”—the 
fundamental step that is so badly needed in the 
Hungarian economy. 


* * * 


There is little doubt that the Hungarian Com- 
munists are moving in a vicious circle, inherited 
in large part from the unfortunate period of the 


“personality cult.” Common sense and the logic of 
events compel them to seek a way out of the mess 
of a bankrupt economic system; on the other hand, 
they are unwilling to consider the necessary con- 
comitant of genuine economic health—i.e., decen- 
tralization of their monopoly of political power. 
They are not alone in this dilemma, as is evident 
from the doubts that other Eastern European govern- 
ments have shown in introducing reform programs. 

Manifestly, rationalization of the economic sys- 
tem is closely connected with the problem of de- 
mocratization of the political life of the region. In 
Hungary, as in most of Eastern Europe, there is 
little in the current atmosphere to indicate that the 


party is willing to cross this historic barrier. Memo- 
ries of Imre Nagy’s innovations and their results 
are still too strong among most of the party 
membership to permit a smooth transition towards 
democracy. 

The question whether the Hungarian economy 
will work better as a result of the reform pro- 
gram cannot be answered with any assurance. The 
most that can be hoped for, under present circum- 
stances, is that attitudes, if not conditions, may 
change as a result of the reforms. As it is, the 
economy faces a long uphill fight before there will 
be any meaningful improvement in the living con- 
ditions of the Hungarian people. 


Economic Reforms: 


A Balance Sheet 


he year 1965—like 1953 and 1956—was a 
memorable landmark in the postwar history of 
Communist Europe: it was The Year of Economic 
Reform. Anticipated quietly by East Germany in 
1963—and, of course, by Yugoslavia a decade 
earlier—nearly all the countries of Eastern Europe 
succumbed within a span of twelve months, one 
after the other, like so many dominoes, to the winds 
of economic change: Czechoslovakia in January 
1965, Poland in July, the Soviet Union in Septem- 
ber, Hungary in November, and Bulgaria in early 
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December. Just a fortnight before the year ran 
out, East Germany tinkered further with its “New 
Economic System.” And as though to ensure its 
reformist lead on its neighbors to the east and 
north, Yugoslavia took another long forward step 
in July 1965. Only internally rigid Rumania, still 
too successful with Stalinist economic methods to 
fully realize their defects, and tiny Albania, defiant 
in Balkan manner behind its Chinese wall, have so 
far escaped the epidemic of economic reform. 
The East German “New Economic System” is 
the sole reform system functioning at this time. In 
all the other cases the reforms have proceeded no 


1The cited months refer to the meetings of the Central 
Committees of the respective parties at which the initial deci- 
sions to proceed with the reforms were taken. 
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farther than stated intentions on the part of the 
ruling regimes, or at best some preliminary steps 
in the promised direction. The next two to three 
years will test each regime’s capacity and resolu- 
tion to do the job. How far and how fast the re- 
forms will eventually go is still largely a matter of 
conjecture—fascinating conjecture, given the welter 
of economic, political, ideological, and international 
factors impinging on their progress. We shall take 
a brief look at some of these factors in the present 
essay. But from the outset we must recognize that 
if each country’s announcement of an economic re- 
form represents the end of one era of political 
struggles and doctrinal debates, it also marks the 
beginning of a new era that will produce clashes 
no less intense. In what follows we are concerned 
with the USSR and other Soviet-type economies, 
and only incidentally with Yugoslavia. 


Problems and Causes 


The readers of this journal—and especially of 
the series of articles on “Economics and Politics” 
in its recent issues—need hardly be reminded of 
the main problems associated with the traditional 
Soviet-type “command” economy, and hence of 
the considerations that have prompted some sort 
of reform in all the countries in question. Very 
poor articulation of demand and supply; accumu- 
lation of unwanted goods; highly wasteful use of 
resources in production; a relatively low share of 
the national product going to the consumer and, 
within the limits of this share, poor attention to his 
interests; generally low quality of products, which 
among other things affects the competitiveness of 
exports on the world market; undistinguished per- 
formance of the agricultural sector: these are some 
of the well-known “static” defects of the Soviet-type 
economy. On the “dynamic” side, we note consider- 
able declines in the traditionally high rates of growth 
in all the countries in question after the turn of 
the decade; corresponding declines in annual rates 
of increase of labor productivity and consumption 
levels; disappointing—though in themselves often 
quite respectable—rates of technological progress, 
in part owing to opposition to innovation from be- 
low; falling increments in product per unit of 
investment, and so forth. 

Underlying these negative phenomena are such 
institutional causes as overcentralization of deci- 
sions and correspondingly overextended lines of 
communication; exceedingly complicated adminis- 
trative structures; primitive methods of planning; 
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reliance on crude physical indicators; information 
that is at once excessive in volume and poorly 
adapted to sophisticated decision-making; faulty 
signals, chiefly owing to irrational pricing prac- 
tices; a rigid system of materials allocation; sup- 
pression of initiative and impairment or misplace- 
ment of incentives; political interference at all levels 
of the economy; dogmatically rooted impediments, 
such as evidenced in pricing principles and in the 
opposition to virtually any private enterprise, even 
where it would be clearly beneficial to economic 
performance. These causes, no less than their ef- 
fects, are well known both to outside students of 
the Soviet economic system and to domestic critics.” 
Yet the picture must not be painted in unduly 
dark tones. With some notable exceptions—such 
as the total halt in Czechoslovakia’s growth-rate in 
1962-1964, and the chronic ills of agriculture in 
most of the countries—the European Communist 
economies are continuing to grow at respectable 
rates, albeit less rapidly than before. Consumption 
levels are continuing to rise, and technological 
standards are advancing. The point is that these 
increases are inadequate from the standpoint of 
both the regimes and their populations. At the 
same time, it would be shortsighted to see the 
case for reforms as resting on economic grounds 
alone. There is little doubt that at this juncture in 
history the pressure for reform in Communist coun- 
tries is rooted not only in economic expectations 
but also in political and moral aspirations. The 
decentralization of the economic structure is un- 
doubtedly favored by some of its partisans as a step 
toward the eventual democratization of political and 
social life, as well as for its economic benefits. 


External I nfluences 


A number of forces from the outside world have 
also given a push to the reform movement. 

The importance of the Yugoslav example— “‘so- 
cialist” and Marxist, but with a fundamentally dif- 
ferent institutional system—can hardly be exag- 
gerated. However wanting Yugoslav reality may 
be in relation to its own ideal or to the more ad- 


2For an extensive analysis of the problems faced by the 
Soviet economy, see New Directions in the Soviet Economy, 
Parts I-V, report of the US Congress’ Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1966. 
For an excellent shorter treatment of the subject, see Robert 
W. Campbell, “Economics: Roads and Inroads,” Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1965, pp. 28-33. 


vanced and sophisticated economies of the indus- 
trial West, its strengths often lie precisely where 
the major weaknesses of the Soviet-type economies 
and societies are to be found. Its market mecha- 
nism permits the suppleness and the dispersed ini- 
tiative that the command economy lacks. There is 
greater acceptance of small-scale private enter- 
prise. Its system of workers’ self-government strives 
at that measure of industrial democracy which is 
conspicuously lacking in other countries proclaim- 
ing themselves to be socialist. Nor has Yugoslavia 
had to pay a price for these advantages in terms of 
economic growth, for its growth rate compares fa- 
vorably with those of its more orthodox neighbors. 
Last but not least, Yugoslavia’s economic reforms 
have been accompanied by some (if so far quite 
limited) liberalization and democratization in the 
cultural and political spheres. The party’s role in 
society has become more circumscribed. In sum, by 
its mere existence Yugoslavia serves as an example 
of a workable, and in many respects attractive, form 
of socialist economy and society. 

If the capitalist economies of the West do not 
represent an alternative for the Soviet-type coun- 
tries in the same sense in which Yugoslavia does, 
they nonetheless provide forceful examples of tech- 
nological modernity and consumer well-being that 
are not lost on either the regimes or the populations 
of Eastern Europe. At the same time, Western 
economics—especially that part of it which con- 
cerns itself with the maximization of social objec- 
tives through rational resource utilization—has 
made a profound impact on at least a part of the 
economics profession in the Communist countries. 
Being largely apolitical, this body of Western 
economics is in principle easily transferable into 
a socialist context, where it has a high potential 
impact because of its profound implications for 
rationalizing, planning and management. More- 
over, its arrival in the East tends to de-ideologize 
and de-dogmatize the Communist political economy, 
thus smoothing the way for pragmatically-motivated 
institutional changes. 

Lastly, the importance of foreign trade in pre- 
paring the ground for the reforms must not be un- 
derrated. All the European Communist countries 
have continuously faced serious shortages of for- 
eign exchange, and for all of them, except the Soviet 
Union, rapid industrialization without relatively 
large importations of goods—whether raw materials 
of highly fabricated goods (especially machinery), 
or both, depending on the particular country—is im- 
possible. Extensive credits are difficult for them to 
obtain. Thus, they must export on a large scale, 


both to the East and to the West. In doing so they 
submit their goods to a severe competitive test in 
terms of quality and technological modernity; and 
their economic institutions undergo a similar test 
in terms of adaptability to changing external con- 
ditions and overall effectiveness. Frequently they 
have found both their goods and their institutions 
to be seriously wanting on these scores. In all the 
countries, with the exception of the USSR, a major 
argument for thoroughgoing economic reform has 
been the need to render their economies more ef- 
fective in both the “capitalist” and the “socialist” 
world markets. 

But the influence of foreign trade on reformist 
thinking does not stop here. The “socialist world 
market,” in which the European Communist coun- 
tries transact about two-thirds of their external 
trade, is after all a market. As such, it has served 
as a school, and a very compelling one at that, in 
which the logic of market relations among socialist 
entities was inevitably learned by the regimes in 
question. Among other things, they learned in this 
school that rational economic decisions cannot be 
based on irrational price structures, and that every 
resource use has its opportunity cost—elementary 
verities of economics that all too often have been 
overlooked by Communist leaders and planners 
when not subjected to the discipline of the external 
market and the relentless need to earn foreign 
exchange. 

Furthermore, a country which desperately needs 
to earn foreign exchange soon begins to think of it 
as a main objective of economic policy. Because 
foreign exchange is a relatively simple, quantifi- 
able, and even almost unidimensional criterion ° 
of national-economic success (compared, say, -to 
such domestic objectives as industrialization or the 
improvement in living standards), it can be easily 
incorporated into formal theories or mathematical 
expressions that purport to specify the conditions 
of efficient resource allocation. One thousand more 
dollars (or marks, or pounds, or even foreign-trade 
rubles) is always better than one thousand less 
when foreign exchange is desperately scarce, and 
therefore a pattern of resource use that earns the 
extra thousand is clearly better than one that does 
not. From this point on the rational economic cal- 
culus can take over. Hence, the chronic shortage 


8 What prevents it from being a uni-dimensional criterion is 
the earning of non-convertible currencies, an important qualifi- 
cation in the case of the Communist countries since most of 
their trade is with each other—i.e., in non-convertible cur- 
rencies. 
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of foreign exchange was a kind of blessing in the 
guise of a crisis—at least in the sense of opening 
the door to the intrusion of rational methods into 
Communist political economy and to the slow exit 
of scholasticism and dogma. This is just what has 
been happening in Eastern Europe since the mid- 
1950’s, when formal theories of “foreign trade ef- 
ficiency” began to make their appearance.‘ There 
is thus a direct intellectual link between the primi- 
tive formulas for foreign-exchange maximization 
that appeared in Hungary in 1954 and the elaborate 
theoretical and philosophical underpinning of that 
country’s far-reaching economic reform a decade 
later. 


The Reform Proposals 


id 

Since the syndrome of economic malfunctioning 
is largely the same in all Soviety-type countries, it 
is not surprising that the remedial measures pro- 
posed by the current reforms consist of essentially 
the same ingredients, though often mixed in dif- 
ferent proportions. To indicate the main ingredi- 
ents we can do no better than to reproduce a list that 
was prepared by the research staff of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe: 


(i) Broad directives seeking to improve central plan- 
ning techniques, requiring, in particular, greater reliance 
on the medium and long-term plans which are regarded 
as devices for achieving greater stability in the conditions 
under which enterprises operate ; 

(ii) Changes and reductions in the centrally planned 
targets that are mandatory for the enterprise, together 
with greater emphasis on gross income (i.e., net value 
added), profit, and rate of profitability as criteria for 
judging the enterprise’s success; 

Giii) The expansion of decentralized “investment 
funds available to enterprises and the larger economic 
units, and a greater use of bank credits; 

(iv) The introduction of a capital charge on the fixed 
assets of enterprises, which will play an increasingly 
important role in transferring a proportion of profits to 
the budget; 

(v) A strengthening of economic incentives (amount- 
ing in some cases to changes in the wage system) by 
establishing closer ties between the remuneration of 
employees and the enterprise’s performance; 

(vi) The promotion of direct contracts between eco- 
nomic units which, in contrast with the old system, are 
no longer conceived simply as instruments for the im- 
plementation of national plans, but rather as a means 
of guiding the plan itself; 

(vii) Price reforms, which include changes in the 
determination of prices and in the price structure; 

(viii) The concentration of industrial enterprises into 
larger units (sometimes accounting for a whole branch 


4Cf. Frederic L. Pryor, The Communist Foreign Trade 
System, Cambridge, Mass., M.L.T. Press, 1963, pp. 106 ff. 
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of industry), . . . [having] administrative responsibili- 
ties but being called upon to operate to a greater extent 
as economically accountable organizations; 

(ix) The streamlining of the administrative apparatus 
responsible for the management of industry, and/or 
various administrative changes having more _ specific 
objectives.° 


The basic thrust of all the reforms is in the direc- 
tion of decentralization, which is natural consider- 
ing that the ills of the traditional system have been 
largely ills of overcentralization. But the various 
reforms differ greatly in the extent and comprehen- 
siveness of the decentralizing measures. On this 
more presently. One feature should be noted here, 
however. In all the reforms except the most con- 
servative, the Soviet, and the most daring, the Hun- 
garian, the decentralization is in large measure not 
to the level of the individual enterprise but to that 
of the newly-created (or strengthened) “associa- 
tions” into which the enterprises of whole indus- 
tries have been or are being combined (see item 
viii above). This is important. 

One reason given for creating powerful “branch 
associations” is that they can take over much of the 
burden of centralized planning, coordination, and 
management from the national planning agencies, 
and thus allow the latter to concentrate on broader 
and more basic problems. The associations are 
closer to the enterprises and can plan and manage 
them more effectively than can the top planners. 
The second reason for emphasizing the associations 
is that they have some distinct advantages over 
enterprises in terms of economies of scale: ensur- 
ing large production runs where possible, central- 
izing research for the industry, standardizing tech- 
nology and design, dealing with foreign buyers. We 
may add a third reason: it is easier for central 
authorities to maintain economic and political vigil- 
ance over 100-odd associations than over thousands 
of enterprises, especially if some devolution of 
decision-making power is to take place. 

But what remains unclear in all reforms that place 
heavy emphasis on the branch associations—includ- 


> United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1965, Part 1, p. 57. 

6In East Germany there are some 90 such branch associa- 
tions (designated as VVB—Vereiningungen volkseigener Be- 
triebe), while in Czechoslovakia there are about 100 “concerns” 
(vertically integrated large enterprises) and “trusts” (hori- 
zontally grouped enterprises in a given branch). In his speech 
announcing the Soviet reform (Sept. 27, 1965), Mr. Kosygin 
spoke of the creation of a “net” of branch associations on a 
level between the ministry and the enterprise, but it is not clear 
what is being done on this score. (The proposed “branch” 
associations are not to be confused with the firmy—horizontal 
groupings of relatively smaller enterprises—that have been 
created by the hundreds in recent years in the USSR.) 


ing the East German case where the new system has 
been in effect for several years—is how the coor- 
dination between branches is to be achieved with- 
out depriving the associations of their autonomy. 
If the reforms stop short of creating a workable 
market mechanism, there is always the danger of 
either permitting the associations to develop into 
autarkic empires, with consequent loss of efficiency 
and progressivity, or, to avoid these defects, back- 
sliding into the old-style command economy by 
recentralizing to the top level. On the other hand, 
should a market mechanism be introduced, the 
socialist country would enter the new era with a 
structure of supermonopolies, with all that again 
implies for efficiency and progressivity. Of course, 
insofar as the associations will be marketing abroad, 
they will be in salutary competition with foreign 
producers. But their domestic markets are likely to 
remain well protected, if only because foreign ex- 
change shortages—which are sure to persist for a 
long time yet—will forestall active competition on 
the side of imports. 


t is also necessary to take note of what the an- 
nounced reforms are not to change—even on paper, 
let alone in the process of their realization: 

1). They assuredly are not intended to overturn 
the political monopoly of the party, the exclusive 
power of the regime, the basic commitment to a 
socialist system, or the proclaimed advance towards 
full communism and further rapid industrialization. 

2). The reforms do not challenge the principle 
of central planning of all the important “propor- 
tions” of the economy and of its speed and direc- 
tion of development. Even should some of the 
reforms go so far as to establish socialist market 
systems, they will continue to be subject to com- 
prehensive national planning and central control 
and regulation. 

3). Moreover, there is little indication that the 
resources of each country will cease to be under 
great pressure. While the national plans in the 
future may be less ambitious—not to say fanciful 
—than in the past, they will most likely continue 
to call for the highest degree of resource utilization. 
A corollary is that sellers’ markets are likely to 
persist. 

4). Because of this, and because of fear of 
inflation and uncontrolled redistribution of income, 
prices on all or nearly all important producer goods 
are likely to remain under control for some time. 


(We shall return to the question of prices at a 
later point in this essay ). 

5). The physical allocation (rationing) of pro- 
ducer goods (materials and equipment) continues 
in all the countries, and—in part because of points 
3 and 4 above—is likely to continue for some time. 
There is talk, even in the USSR, of eventually 
abolishing materials allocation and going over to 
“wholesale trade” in producer goods, and the talk 
itself represents a significant change. But for some 
time it is likely to remain talk. 

6). The functionaries of both the government 
and the party on levels above the enterprise re- 
main largely the same, although they may change 
offices and “hats.” And their mental habits remain 
the same. This is surely one of the more important 
reasons to expect a conservative bias in the imple- 
mentation of the reforms. 

7). The principle of “one-man” management in 
the enterprise is not being significantly diluted, and 
the manager is still accountable only upward, not 
downward. In other words, the Yugoslav institu- 
tion of “workers’ self-management” is not being 
adopted. This is not an oversight; rather, it is a 
deliberate decision, common to all the regimes in 
question, to retain political as well as economic 
power where it now resides.” More on this below. 

8). Lastly, so far the institutional reforms have 
touched agriculture only marginally if at all, al- 
though in some of the countries (especially the 
USSR and Hungary) additional resources in the 
form of higher prices and larger capital allocations 
have been channeled into the agricultural sector with 
the aim of improving its performance.” 


The Line-up of Forces 


The question of economic reform has been one 
of the most intense political issues to arise in 
Eastern Europe in the last several years. It has been 
as widely debated in professional journals, in the 


7 True, there has been considerable discussion of the aug- 
mented role of the official trade unions and of the intra-enter- 
prise “production conferences” (or similar worker-management 
councils). But these appear to be token moves; no serious step 
in the direction of Yugoslav-type worker self-management is 
to be inferred. In fact, in Hungary, the “factory councils” 
(which succeeded the autonomous “workers’ councils” of 1956 
vintage) are now being dissolved. (For a summary survey see 
“Economic Reform and the Changing Trade Union Role,” 
Research Department of Radio Free Europe, Aug. 3, 1966, 
mimeographed. ) 

8 On recent policy regarding agriculture in the USSR see 
the contributions by J. F. Karz and Keith Bush in New Direc- 
tions in the Soviet Economy, supra, Part I-b, Section 3. 
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daily and specialized press, in academic forums, and 
in high councils, as any economic measure in any 
part of the world in recent history. It has profoundly 
divided the economic profession (though not in 
equal measure in different countries), and it could 
not help but cause deep division within the leader- 
ships as well. Yet we know relatively little of the 
political side of the coin. 

We do know that some of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of reform—that is, of some reform of a 
decentralizing and rationalizing nature—have been 
academic economists (including those affiliated 
with research institutes) rather than the economic 
experts involved in actual planning or administra- 
tion. But we also know that there have been, and 
continue to be, great differences in approach and 
opinion within the profession, ranging from prefer- 
ence for relatively mild tinkering with prices and 
organizational structures to advocacy of a socialist 
market economy that is highly decentralized, at 
least for current production decisions and a portion 
of investment. Academic economists—some of them 
young and quite mathematically (or at least “West- 
ern”) oriented in their economics—seem to have 
played an especially significant role in working out 
the blueprints of the two most far-reaching reforms, 
those of Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In the So- 
viet Union, where the generational pattern was more 
severely imposed by the preceding decades of 
Stalinism, the division among economists has been 
in good measure along age lines. But even there, 
some of the abler and more vocal pre-reform lead- 
ers belonged to a venerable generation: the late 
V. Nemchinov, V. Novozhilov, A. Vainshtein, and 
(the somewhat younger) Ye. Liberman. 

Much of the discussion among economists has 
been characterized by polemical intensity, which is 
not unusual for economic debates conducted in the 
shadow of political and ideological authority. The 
would-be reformers show a missionary zeal that is 
compounded of deep dissatisfaction with the status 
quo and faith in newly-discovered (or resuscitated ) 
economic truths. Their opponents have reacted 
to the challenge of their traditional axioms and 
habitual modes of thinking with predictable im- 
moderation. Such, however, is the sweep of eco- 
nomic reformism in Eastern Europe (except in 
Rumania and Albania) that the Stalinist model 
seems to be no longer openly defended. 

We know from their writings and from other 
evidence that some of the managers have been pro- 
reform, or at least in favor of lightening the weight 
of the superordinate bureaucracy and doing away 
with some of the irrationalities and inefficiencies of 
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the existing system. But it would be overly hasty 
to assume that the vast majority of managers were 
in favor of the reforms, let alone of thoroughgoing 
decentralization. After all, the managers of today 
are the ones who succeeded under the old system 
by virtue of appropriate abilities or right connec- 
tions. They are part of the Communist “establish- 
ment.” Must we assume that they would over- 
whelmingly favor a change in the rules of the 
game? 

What the man in the street or at the workbench 
has thought of the reforms while they were being 
debated in the press, after their announcement, and 
during the initial phases of their implementation, 
we simply do not know. Some may welcome the 
reforms for their promise of higher living standards. 
But many may fear for their jobs. In countries— 
notably Czechoslovakia—where, for incentive pur- 
poses, greater wage differentials have been advo- 
cated by the proponents of reform, the average (or 
below average) man may well feel apprehension. 
But we might also guess that having seen many a 
reform under the Communist regime in the past, the 
average citizen is prone to take an agnostic if not 
a cynical view. 

Information on this score is fragmentary, but it 
seems that the chief opponents of the reform, and 
the chief obstructionists to their successful imple- 
mentation at this stage, are to be found in the inter- 
mediate and upper layers of the party and govern- 
mental bureaucracy. The reasons, no doubt, are 
complex: fear of losing position or status, fear of 
opening a Pandora’s box, ideological rigidity, and 
so forth.® 


Comparisons and Contrasts 


Since the reforms in the individual countries 
have already been discussed in separate articles of 
the present series, we shall restrict ourselves here 
to pointing out the considerable range in the de- 
gree of “reformism” that the various measures—or, 
at this point more correctly, their language—rep- 
resent. The most conservative, those of Poland and 
the USSR, bear a resemblance which seems to derive 
as much from shared caution or indecision as from 
anything else. Since the Polish reform was only 
recently discussed at some length in this journal 
by Professor Smolinski, we shall concentrate here 


9Cf. J. M. Montias, “Economic Reform in Perspective,” 
Survey, April 1966, pp. 58-60. 


on the Soviet reform as an example of a conserva- 
tive measure.*° 

The Soviet reform consists of two distinct, if 
interrelated, parts: (1) the abolition of Khru- 
shchev’s sovnarkhozy (regional economic councils) 
and the reestablishment of “branch” ministries on 
the pre-1957 model; and (2) the reform “proper,” 
which amounts to some vertical decentralization, 
together with related measures in the realms of 
prices, incentives, and management. 

The reversion to a ministerial organization—a 
move of some significance but not of central im- 
portance for our present discussion—was carried 
out immediately upon its enactment in‘ early Oc- 
tober 1965, even without waiting for the end of 
the plan year. This haste is rather difficult to under- 
stand; it must have caused considerable confusion 
for a while. 

The Soviet reform “proper” is being put into 
effect much more slowly, and by stages. It is to be 
fully implemented only after the revision of the 


10The Soviet economic reform was discussed by Michel 
Tatu in the January-February 1966 issue of this journal, but 
is reviewed here for comparative purposes. Leon Smolinski’s 
article “Reform in Poland” appeared in July-August 1966. For 
analyses of the East German and Bulgarian reforms—which 
appear to be intermediate in their degree of “reformism”—see 
Dorothy Miller and Harry G. Trend, “Economic Reforms in 
East Germany,” March-April 1966, and J. F. Brown, “Reforms 
in Bulgaria,” May-June 1966. 


price structure is completed—supposedly by 1967- 
68. The main features of the reform are: 

a) replacement of the “gross value of output” 
target by the “value of sales” target as the chief 
success indicator for enterprises; 

b) an enhanced role for profit as a criterion of 
successful operation, although at this point it is 
unclear to what extent it will challenge the primacy 
of the sales target in this regard; 

c) a reduction, but apparently not a drastic one, 
in the number of physical production targets; 

d) somewhat more freedom for management in 
the selection of inputs (labor, materials, equipment ) 
and in inventory holdings; 

e) the shift of production planning toward more 
reliance on mutual orders among enterprises (so- 
called “direct links”) ; 

f) greater freedom for industrial enterprises 
to decide their own investment and to finance it 
from internal funds or bank credit, rather than 
from budgetary allocations; 

g) financing of some new projects by bank credit 
rather than budgetary allocations; 

h) charging of interest (though not under this 
name) for all the capital invested in an enterprise; 

i) use of a part of the profit earned by an enter- 
prise for bonuses to its management and staff, link- 
ing the bonuses to the amount of profit earned. 

Many of these measures—particularly those giv- 
ing management somewhat greater leeway as well 
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as a financial inducement to economize—are so 
commonsensical that one wonders why it took 35 
years to introduce them. The substitution of the 
sales target for the gross output target will pre- 
sumably eliminate or reduce the ridiculous but not 
infrequent situation of enterprises producing ut- 
terly unsalable goods. (On the other hand, it may 
in some cases only enhance the producers’ efforts to 
pass on their low-quality wares). Perhaps the most 
reformist of the features is the granting of con- 
siderable autonomy to enterprises in the realm of 
investment, especially for modernization and ra- 
tionalization. By 1967, a quarter of gross fixed 
investment in industry will supposedly have been 
“decentralized” in this fashion. The catch here, 
however, is whether the enterprises will be able 
to obtain the necessary materials and equipment, 
which continue to be tightly rationed, and whether 
they will have the requisite incentives to undertake 
the investment. Moreover, the economic rationale 
of decentralized investments, even if profit-moti- 
vated, remains under a cloud until the price struc- 
ture is rationalized. 

The Soviet reform is qualified here as a conserva- 
tive one because it retains (1) most of the physical 
production targets, and (2) the rigid system of 
materials allocation. Both of these holdovers from 
the past will present serious handicaps to attempts 
by enterprises to adjust production to demand and 
to select economical input mixes, even if the role 
of the profits target under the new system is less 
equivocal than it seems to be. Lastly, the same 
functionaries staff the new ministries and bureaus, 
and complaints are already being voiced in the 
Soviet press that the bureaucracy refuses to give 
up its habitual modes of operation. 

Some 700 industrial enterprises were converted 
to the “new system” by mid-1966. It was said in 
March that by the beginning of 1967 one-third of 
all industrial workers would be brought under the 
system, though it is not clear whether the conversion 
of enterprises implies adoption of all or only some 
of the above-enumerated changes. The crucial test 
will come, however, in regard to the revision of the 
price structure. It is here that much of the current 
discussion and struggle is centered. Should the 
price revision follow orthodox lines—eliminating 
most subsidies but paying little heed to the equil- 
ibration of demand and supply—as now seems 
likely," then (as we shall presently argue) it will 


he See the contribution by Morris Bornstein in New Direc- 
tions in the Soviet Economy, supra, Part I. 
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be very difficult, even with the best will in the world, 
to get rid of materials allocation and physical pro- 
duction targets, with the result that no major 
decentralization can take place. 


t the other extreme of the spectrum are the 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian reforms.” The former 
entered its first phase of implementation at the -be- 
ginning of 1966; the latter is about to be launched. 
In both cases, the accompanying rhetoric is more 
impressive than the institutional reforms themselves. 
In Czechoslovakia—where growth had ground to a 
halt and other economic difficulties were pressing— 
the dominant tone of published economic opinion 
swung from deep orthodoxy to extreme liberalism 
(in the Communist context) within a matter of 
months during 1963-64. In Hungary economic 
opinion shifted more slowly and over a longer 
period, but by now has arrived at a frontier of 
liberalism similar to the Czech. 

The current rhetoric in these two countries con- 
sists of scorn for orthodox, Soviet-type economic 
institutions (though with a bow to their contribu- 
tion to “extensive” growth in the early postwar 
period) and lavish praise for the market mechanism, 
profit-making, and competition. To be sure, the 
profit-making and competition are of the socialist 
variety, and the market is to be a handmaiden of 
the national plan. But nonetheless it is hard to 
believe that statements like “the market is the final 
touchstone of the social usefulness of expended 
labor,” ** or the “uniform and single criterion [for 
economic decision | is profit,” ** emanate from Com- 
munist economists writing in official publications. 
The infatuation with the market—now evident 
among economists all over Eastern Europe and in 
the USSR, as well as in the two countries mentioned 
—may be an understandable and even salutary 
reaction to its former dogmatic rejection; yet this 
optimism will doubtless be followed in time by a 
swing towards the center, when it is realized that 
the market raises its own difficult problems. 

The actual reform measures adopted in Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary do not fully share the econo- 


12 The Czechoslovak reform is covered in detail by Harry G. 
Shaffer and Vaclav Holesovsky in Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1965; on the Hungarian reform, see Joseph 
Held’s article in this issue. 

13 Zdyslav Shults, “Creative Development of Marxist Eco- 
nomic Thinking,” Problems of Peace and Socialism, June 1965. 

14 Jozsef Bognar, “Overall Direction and Operation of the 
Economy,” The New Hungarian Quarterly, Spring 1966, p. 13. 


mists’ infatuation with the market. These reforms 
—though far-reaching in comparison to the system 
they aim to supersede—are much more cautious and 
compromise-ridden. The leitmotif is of course de- 
centralization. We have already noted the agglom- 
eration of Czechoslovak industry into 100-odd con- 
cerns and trusts, leaving little prospect for domestic 
competition. Physical production targets are not 
entirely eliminated; they remain (in Czechoslo- 
vakia) for several dozen commodities of key im- 
portance, such as items for which there are definite 
export commitments.’ Insofar as this writer is 
able to discover, the rationing of some scarce pro- 
ducer goods is likely to continue into the near fu- 
ture. Lastly, most producer-goods prices are to be 
either fixed or subject to ceilings (which amounts 
to the same thing, since pressure on them is likely 
to be upward ).*° 

The formal introduction of the Czech reform 
began almost a year ago, and some useful lessons 
are already discernible. One of the most significant 
lessons is that the reforms are destined to have 
rough sledding, just as they have had even in the 
far less radical Soviet case. Usually blame is at- 
tached to deliberate sabotage or resistance on the 
part of the hostile and entrenched bureaucracy. 
(Similar charges have been continually made in 
Yugoslavia, culminating in the purge of Rankovié 
and his associates in mid-1966). Quite possibly, 
this is where most of the blame belongs. Yet, we 
should also realize that decentralized decision-mak- 
ing simply cannot do a proper job when the signals 
(prices) are still faulty and the economy is still 
ridden with scarcities. Under such conditions there 
may be very good social reasons to keep close rein 
on the enterprises and the trusts. And a way to 
discredit the reform would be to decentralize too 
fast, before prices were properly revised. 


Pricing Problems 


It is often said in relation to the East European 
reforms that their success is predicated on the es- 
tablishment of rational price structures. This is not 


“5 The number of compulsory targets in the national eco- 
nomic plan is said to have been reduced from 1,200 to 67. 

16 In Czechoslovakia, free wholesale prices are to account 
for only 7 percent of the value of industrial output, and free 
retail prices, for only 11 percent of retail sales. See useful 
summaries in Economic Survey of Europe in 1965, supra, Pt. 1, 
p. 65, and Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 9, 1966, p. 41. In 
Hungary, free wholesale prices are to apply to 29 percent of 
(all?) goods (Pravda, June 20, 1966, p. 3). 


quite correct, if in this context “rational prices” ‘7 
mean what they usually mean to economists: 
namely, a set of prices which—together with ap- 
propriate managerial rules and incentives, and in 
the light of society’s resources and technological 
knowledge—will maximize some kind of index of 
social welfare. Of course, in an authoritarian so- 
ciety this index is largely defined, if only implicitly, 
in an authoritarian way. 

Needless to say, prices in no actual economy are 
“rational” in this theoretical sense. An economy 
can function quite well, albeit at less than 100 per- 
cent theoretical efficiency, if the actual prices devi- 
ate moderately from the theoretical norm; and 
many do.** To be sure, the price structures of the 
Communist economies probably deviate more than 
“moderately” from the theoretical norm. If the 
efficiency of the economies is to be raised substan- 
tially, the price structures will have to be revised to 
conform more closely to a rational norm—even 
though complete coincidence is not to be expected. 

What is meant by the reforms succeeding, how- 
ever, is usually something else; namely, that the 
decentralizing and initiative-stimulating measures 
survive an initial test period, and that the economy 
performs in a reasonably satisfactory fashion there- 
after. Insofar as prices are concerned, the crux here 
is that the price structure should not be such as to 
force major recentralization of economic decisions, 
and this is achieved by the use of equilibrium prices. 
By “equilibrium prices” we mean prices which 
serve to equate demand and supply for each in- 
dividual commodity, service, or resource. In the 
abstract model of a perfectly efficient economy, ra- 
tional prices are also equilibrium prices. But in 
practice they are not the same, as attested to by 
every market economy without price control. 

To see why equilibrium prices come close to 
being a necessary condition for the success of 
the reforms—in the sense in which we have just 
interpreted “‘success’”—we need only inquire what 
will happen if the Soviet-type economies are or- 
ganizationally decentralized, but prices are fixed at 
levels substantially deviating from equilibrium 


17 Also known to the economist as “efficiency prices.” In the 
current terminology of Soviet economics they are often referred 
to as “prices of the optimal plan,” and are a close kin to L. V. 
Kantorovich’s “objectively determined valuations” or V. V. 
Novozhilov’s “differential costs.” 

18 Tt has been lately argued by a number of Western econo- 
mists that the deleterious effects of price distortion through 
resource misallocation are very small, at least in some market 
economies. See for example, Harvey Leibenstein, “Allocative 
Efficiency vs. ‘X-Efficiency,’” American Economic Review, June 
1966, pp. 392-415. 
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levels. Since these economies are likely to be ex- 
periencing high overall demand in relation to their 
productive capacity, i.e., inflationary pressure, the 
fixed prices soon become too low to equate demand 
and supply. (As we shall presently see, a main 
reason for price fixing is precisely to resist infla- 
tionary pressure.) For the sake of simplicity, let 
us focus on producer-goods prices at wholesale. 

Because prices are too low and demand exceeds 
supply, all important goods must be allocated (ra- 
tioned) to reserve them for higher priority pur- 
poses, as indeed will continue to be the case under 
the reforms. As a result, enterprises are severely 
constrained in their efforts to maximize profits by 
using the best (i.e., cheapest) combinations of in- 
puts, and one of the chief aims of the reforms is 
thereby already frustrated. 

Moreover, to allocate materials effectively the 
authorities must take care that the expected sup- 
plies are forthcoming. Yet the fixed prices may 
render the production of some goods unprofitable. 
Hence, there will be a strong temptation on the 
authorities’ part to keep direct control of produc- 
tion, which means to assign physical production 
targets to enterprises. (If instead prices should be 
manipulated to elicit the requisite supplies, which 
is what the market mechanism would call for, then 
the objective of a stable price level would be 
endangered and the specter of inflation would loom 
larger). But physical production targets have a 
well-known tendency to proliferate—and before long 
most important decisions in the economy are recen- 
tralized.*® Even if a reform had gone so far as to 
establish a market mechanism, the retention of 
tight materials allocation and other physical con- 
trols would tend to undermine the “market” pro- 
gressively, until finally the command economy was 
reestablished. 

Furthermore, the complex and arduous process 
of price-fixing in itself strengthens the hand of the 
bureaucracy, diverts the attention and efforts of 
enterprises away from production and selling, and 
retards the depoliticization of economic life (which 
is one of the desirable corollaries of the market). 
Even with more or less equilibrium prices, the au- 
thorities and the bureaucrats might not wish to 
relinquish materials allocation, either because they 
want to hold on to their power or because they fear 
(in part justifiably) that the market alone will not 


19] have discussed elsewhere the penchant of the command 
economy for “creeping recentralization.” See Gregory Gross- 
man, “Notes for a Theory of the Command Economy,” Soviet 
Studies, October 1963, p. 114. 
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be able to ensure the satisfaction of national priori- 
ties. But without equilibrium prices, there is little 
chance that materials allocation will be dismantled. 

Thus, equilibrium prices are a necessary—or 
almost necessary—condition of the success of the 
decentralizing reforms. Yet, it does not seem that 
in any of the countries in question the impending 
price revision will result in bringing wholesale 
prices of producer goods to equilibrium levels, or 
at least in leaving them there for a critically 
lengthy period of time. First, as we have noted, in 
all cases price revisions will hardly depart from 
the traditional principle of fixed prices. Second, 
while lip service is often given to the equilibration 
of demand and supply through prices—especially 
in the case of Czech, Hungarian and (more re- 
cently ) East German materials—the more concrete 
and authoritative statements offer little hope on 
this score.*° Rather, the usual formulation is that 
“prices must be fixed for all important commodi- 
ties that are still in short supply,” which is to say 
that prices are to be fixed at below-equilibrium 
levels. Third, in any case it is very hard to compute 
in advance what the equilibrium level of any price 
will be while all prices are changing at the same 
time (and the ground rules of economic behavior 
as well!). And those prices that are set too low 
are likely to be kept there as the authorities strain 
to hold the general price line. Which brings us to 
the fourth point. While much lip service is also 
paid to some minimal price flexibility, the arduous- 
ness of price calculation, the complexity of the pro- 
cedure, the desire to hold the line against inflation, 
and the “politics” of the matter—all these consid- 
erations rather suggest that once prices are revised 
they will tend to remain fixed for lengthy periods. 
Which is to say that even if producer-goods prices 
start at or near equilibrium levels, they are not 
likely to stay there very long as supply-demand con- 
ditions change. 


ut why fix producer goods prices? Why not 
let them fluctuate freely? The reasons are many. 
The ideologically conservative are repelled by the 
idea of the “chaos” of freely fluctuating prices 
under socialism. The top leaders and planners are 


20 Cf. Bornstein, loc. cit., and Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1965, Pt. 1, pp. 56 ff. An example of the equivocating 
approach to price revision that apparently prevails in high 
places can be found in Béla Czikés-Nagy (head of the Hun- 
garian Price Office), “Die Ungarische Preisreform,” Osteuropa- 
Wirtschaft, No. 3, 1966, pp. 209-19. 


reluctant to forswear what will become in the process 
of the reforms a most important instrument of con- 
trol over the economy. (We may recall here, for 
example, the danger of monopoly inherent in the 
newly formed or strengthened “associations.” ) Bu- 
reaucrats do not wish to deprive themselves of their 
functions, power, and jobs. Some managers may 
fear the uncertainty that would accompany freely 
moving prices. It must be noted that price uncer- 
tainty is now much more unsettling to enterprises 
than before, given the enhanced role of profit as a 
success indicator, as a source of personal income 
for management and staff, and as the chief de- 
terminant of internal investment funds. 

Still another major reason for opting for fixed 
prices is the fear of inflation. Communist govern- 
ments have always been sensitive on this issue, 
although—or because—their record on this score is 
none too strong. There is a good deal of validity to 
the fear of inflation at the present juncture. Re- 
forms or no, the pressure of overall demand on 
resources is likely to continue to be strong. In the 
labor-short countries (Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and East Germany), the tightness of the labor mar- 
ket will continue to put upward pressure on labor 
costs. In the labor-surplus countries, rural-urban 
migration will continue to be rapid, continuing to 
swell money incomes. Relative wages and other 
incomes may have to be readjusted—for this is one 
of the rationalizing aspects of the reforms—but the 
days when it was politically possible to readjust 
relative incomes by pushing some money incomes 
down are long gone in the countries in question. 
Thus, the danger of cost inflation by dint of an 
upward drift in wages and other incomes casts a 


long shadow on the reforms, even allowing for their 


expected boost to efficiency. Not surprisingly, wage 
and salary rates remain generally under central con- 
trol in all the reforms. But control of wage rates 
and even of total wage payments is not enough 
because of the profit-sharing features of the re- 
forms. Hence, there is also an argument for simul- 
taneously fixing prices. The effects of an inflation 
of producer-goods prices (in the socialist sector ) 
would be serious, even in the socialist economy, 
and especially after the reforms. It might lead, 
via a “cost push,” to inflation of consumer-goods 
prices, with likely negative political effects. It 
might also bring about an undesired redistribution 
of income via the profit-sharing schemes. And it 
would likely distort the direction of investment to 
the extent that investment is now decentralized. 
As we have just noted, wage and salary rates will, 
as a rule, continue to be centrally set under all 


the reforms in question. However, as a means of 
checking inflation this control is imperfect, since 
the central authorities cannot oversee the classifica- 
tion of each employee, a matter which remains 
dependent in part on individual bargaining between 
employee and employer. Thus there is reason to 
limit or restrain the total outpayment of wages and 
salaries by each enterprise. The reforms provide a 
range of techniques. In the more conservative re- 
forms, such as the Soviet, the old practice of as- 
signing a maximum wage fund to each enterprise 
is preserved, although the fund is no longer to be 
broken down into subdivisions for specific cate- 
gories of workers and employees. At the other 
extreme, in Czechoslovakia, there is apparently no 
such limit on each enterprise, but wages are taxed 
(via a tax on so-called gross income) and a new 
“stabilization payment” is being introduced, which 
is a 30-percent tax on wage payments above a 
stipulated minimum.” 

In sum, the need for rigid physical controls would 
be lessened, price flexibility would more likely be 
allowed, and hence the decentralizing reforms 
would be more likely to succeed, if the overall 
pressure on resources—which is to say, the ambi- 
tiousness of the national plans and goals of the 
countries in question—were to be restrained. To 
some extent the ambitiousness of the national goals 
is a delayed response to the long-repressed' material 
aspirations of the population. But the pressure 
on resources also derives in large measure from 
more traditional Communist objectives—rapid in- 
dustrialization, military power, etc. In this regard 
it is worth noting that an improvement in the inter- 
national climate might well have a significant effect 
both directly and indirectly on the course of the 
reforms.” 


The Question of Viability 


How viable are these reforms on purely economic 


- grounds? It has already been noted that the “blue- 


prints” of the reforms vary considerably along the 
scale of liberalization in terms of the decentraliza- 
tion of production and investment decisions—but 


21 See East Europe, September 1966, p. 53. The “stabilization 
payment” is a two-edged sword. It may hold wage payments 
down. But it may also contribute in part to the “cost push” and 
thus to inflation. 

22 See this author’s “Soviet Economy and the Waning of the 
Cold War,” in Robert A. Goldwin, Beyond the Cold War, 
Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1966. 
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that everywhere prices and wage rates are to remain 
under rather tight control, and that (most sig- 
nificantly) materials allocation is to be continued. 
Clearly the more conservative reforms, especially 
the Soviet and Polish, fall far short of envisioning 
anything like a functioning socialist market econ- 
omy. The Czechoslovak and Hungarian blueprints, 
in both language and design, come much closer to 
instituting a market mechanism, at least for current 
production decisions. 

We must bear in mind that the implementation of 
every reform, however liberal or conservative on 
paper, is likely to suffer from a conservative bias. 
This is so because, first, the detailed implementation 
is inevitably in the hands of the bureaucracy and 
party apparat—that is, largely in the hands of the 
reforms’ opponents. But, secondly, there are also 
good “objective” reasons for the bias. In the course 
of implementation there will be innumerable spe- 
cific, detailed problems to be resolved. They will 
mostly be problems of coordinating separate ac- 
tivities and ensuring harmony between the dispered 
decisions and the national goals. As a rule, such 
specific problems can be resolved only by cen- 
tralizing certain particular decisions and actions, 
not by leaving them to be handled at the enter- 
prise level. 

Thus, the implementation of the reforms is likely 
to fall short of the decentralizing reach of their 
blueprints. Will the resultant half-way or quarter- 
way solutions be viable? One wonders. If the mar- 
ket mechanism is not strongly enough established— 
and most of the reforms do not even intend to es- 
tablish it—then the burden of coordination among 
the millions of economic decisions and activities 
will largely remain with the central authorities. To 
do this job—and to protect its own positions—the 
bureaucracy is likely to resume the process of cen- 
tralization. In this it will be strongly abetted by 
the persistence of materials allocation and by the 
fear of inflation, as has already been argued. More- 
over, the partial decentralization of investment in 
the absence of a suitable price system may well 
channel resources into directions that the central 
authorities deplore and that they will therefore at- 
tempt to thwart by administrative means. In gen- 
eral, effective decentralization in a centrally-admin- 
istered economy can take place only when carried 
out on a very broad front all at once, which requires 
intervention from higher quarters and calls for big 
political battles. Centralization, however, can and 
often does proceed in little steps, virtually un- 
noticed but important in aggregate impact. 

Of course, many of the sensible features of the 
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present reforms are likely to survive the recen- 
tralizing process. Such measures as the substitu- 
tion of the sales target for the gross output target, 
the charging of interest and economic rent, a 
moderate amount of profit-sharing, need not fall 
victim to recentralization. 

To sum up, the more conservative reforms in- 
volve relatively little liberalization to begin with, 
and to the extent that they do, they are soon likely 
to begin drifting back towards the status quo ante 
(at least in the absence of additional broad de- 
centralizing measures). The countries with more 
liberal reforms are also likely to experience re- 
centralizing tendencies soon after the new institu- 
tions make their appearance. But here—which is to 
say, primarily in Hungary and Czechoslovakia—the 
repudiation of the old system has gone so far that 
the result is more likely to be a lengthy epoch of 
drift rather than a substantial reversion to the 
former extremely centralized setup—unless, of 
course, more resolute liberalization is decreed 
from above to establish a viable, market-bound 
alternative to the command economy. 

It should be noted that the chances of such 
resolute liberalization do not seem to be high for 
the foreseeable future. No doubt voices will con- 
tinue to be raised in favor of a fuller role for the 
market mechanism. The struggles and debates will 
go on. But, by having gone as far as it has already, 
“by consenting to reform the old brankrupt plan- 
ning system, the regime hopes to gain a new lease 
on life, not to abdicate.” ** Economic liberalization 
is pregnant with political risks—the more liberaliza- 
tion, the higher the risks—and the first imperative 
of each regime is to retain power, not to endanger 
it for the sake of better economic performance. 
In this it has the more-than-willing support of the 
bureaucracy and the apparat. On the other hand, 
it would be foolhardy to exclude altogether the 
prospect of “marketization” of the present command 
economies. Yugoslavia has accomplished a form 
of it, although under very specific conditions. The 
Soviet world is in flux and ferment; the chain of 
surprises has not yet come to an end. There may be 
a lesson in the fact that few competent observers 
would have predicted three or four years ago that 
the cautious Czechoslovak and Hungarian regimes 
were about to sanction their economic reforms, even 
if only on paper. 


23 Holesovsky, op. cit., p. 45. 


Political Implications 


What, then, of the future? We noted at the 
start that economic decentralization should not 
be confused with socio-political democratization. 
True, in all East European countries the launching 
of the reforms was preceded by a remarkable broad- 
ening of the limits of economic discussion. Some ex- 
tension of the bounds of permissible discussion also 
occurred in other social sciences (sociology and 
law) and in cultural affairs. Yet the launching of 
the reforms themselves need not at all imply further 
liberalization in the intellectual and cultural spheres. 
Indeed, the opposite may happen, should the 
regimes feel that the potentially centrifugal effect 
of the economic reforms ought to be contained by 
stricter ideological and social controls; or should 
bargains be struck between various factions in the 
leadership, in the sense that the “price” of economic 
liberalization becomes retrenchment on other fronts. 
Such seems to have been the case in the USSR, as 
evidenced by the divergent lines laid down at the 
23rd Party Congress (March 1966), where the 
economic reforms of the preceding autumn were 
reaffirmed, together with a distinct hardening of 
ideological and cultural positions. A similar trend 
has also been evident in Hungary. Nor need we 
expect that the purely economic successes of the 
reforms—if they materialize—must perforce in- 
crease freedom and democratize political life in the 
Communist countries. Greater economic freedom 
for managers is not yet political freedom for every- 
one, and improvement in material conditions of 
life can come without the multi-party ballot. 

It would be convenient to leave the argument 
at this point, but much too easy. For one thing, 
a successful decentralization of the economy— 
should it occur despite the various handicaps that 
have been outlined above—would tend to change 
the role of the party in society. Today, the lower 
and intermediate party levels owe their functions 
and powers in the economy precisely to the failure 
of economic institutions. So far, these levels of the 
apparat have had a job to do because of inadequate 
incentives, improper. signals, imperfect coordina- 
tion within the economy, conflicting goals and 
standards, shortages of all sorts, and other func- 
tional defects. In all such cases the party has had 
to step in to keep the wheels of the economy turn- 
ing. But if the economic mechanism itself is so 
improved as to provide adequate and proper signals, 
incentives, and coordination, then most of the 
party’s economic functions at the intermediate and 


lower levels disappear. The basic question of what 
role the party is playing in society, already looming 
on the horizon, will become even more apt and 
timely. Will the parties in the other Communist 
countries be prepared to restrict their day-to-day 
economic roles as the Yugoslav party has done? 

Seen otherwise, the political implications of the 
reforms depend largely on the extent to which eco- 
nomic decentralization survives the initial test— 
about which we have already expressed considerable 
doubt—and proves capable of creating alternate 
nodes of power that in some measure escape the 
full control of the regime. The great autonomy of 
enterprises (or “associations”) creates some mea- 
sure of power that—almost by definition—is not 
under the close control of the party leaders. But 
whether this can contribute to the growth of mean- 
ingful political pluralism remains to be seen. On 
the other hand, enterprise autonomy may stimulate 
the appearance of labor organizations such as 
workers’ councils (as distinct from the regime- 
controlled trade unions) with which to confront 
management “from below.” Any such institutions 
would be potentially significant sources of power 
in that they would be relatively independent not 
only of management but of the existing political 
authority. Enterprise autonomy is conducive to 
labor autonomy, and it is the latter that poses by 
far the greater challenge to the existing order. 
Could the conservative opposition to economic re- 
form be motivated in part by fear of this pos- 
sibility? If so, the Yugoslav experience with 
workers’ “self-management” offers nothing to allay 
the conservatives’ apprehensions. 

That the present European Communist regimes 
(except Yugoslavia) have little liking for autono- 
mous workers’ councils is clear. Where such councils 
arose spontaneously—in Poland and Hungary in 
1956—they were quickly suppressed or subverted 
after the new regimes re-established internal con- 
trol. They are most conspicuously absent from all 
the blueprints of economic reform, although some 
token gestures are made in the direction of worker 
participation in decisions at the enterprise level. 
Yet it is hard to believe that in time the issue of 
autonomous workers’ councils and meaningful 
workers’ “self-management” will not come to the 
forefront. When it arises, it will be inevitably 
linked with the issue of more meaningful enterprise 
autonomy, for without the latter, workers’ councils 
or “self-management” lack substance. And at that 
juncture the political implications of economic re- 
form will become much more profound than now. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following articles offer some further views on the nature and 
future of the Soviet system, continuing a discussion launched just a year ago in our 
November-December issue of 1965. A list of contributions to the discussion during the 
past year is printed in the annual index at the back of this issue. 


Totalitarian Rule 


and Social Change 


he evolutionary trends in Soviet Russia today 
can be understood only if the interaction between its 
political system and the social reality is viewed in 
proper perspective. This requires greater emphasis 
than in the past on the analysis of the internal 
structure of Soviet society. In the absence of any 
precise definition of the several social groups and their 
role in society, it is impossible to answer the question 
raised by Zbigniew Brzezinski: namely, whether the 
present process of change in the Soviet system repre- 
sents transformation or degeneration. 


Soviet society, as the product of two radical social 


1959, is currently Director of the University’s Seminar 
for Politics and East European Law. He last appeared 
in this journal with “Party Supremacy: Some Legal 
Questions” (March-April 1965). 
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By Boris Meissner 


revolutions,! has a Janus face. On the one hand it is 
a relatively primitive industrial society that is strug- 
gling with serious problems of development. On the 
other hand it is a class society constituted on a 
totalitarian basis, exhibiting a high degree of social 
stress. The complex character of Soviet society can- 
not therefore be understood through study of a single 
model: besides the totalitarian model, which reflects 
the political system, models of industrial societies 
and of the developing countries’ societies must also 
be relied upon. In analyzing the interaction between 


power structure and social structure, it is most im- 


1 What is meant here—in addition to the October Revolu- 
tion, which was primarily the work of Lenin—is Stalin’s 
“revolution from above,” which performed the function of a 
“substitute capitalism” and “substitute Bonapartism.” 


portant to project a model of totalitarian society 
that reflects both the static and the dynamic features 
of totalitarian rule. 


Basic Features 


All past discussions about totalitarianism have been 
vitiated by overemphasis on mass terror as a distin- 
guishing feature, due to the impact of the Hitler 
regime and Stalinism.” At the same time, insufficient 
attention has been given to the really decisive char- 
acteristics of the autocratic-totalitarian regime. These 
are mainly three.* The first is the unrestricted autoc- 
racy of the party, which is the consequence of 
permanent one-party dictatorship. It is this absolute 
absence of any restriction on the party that con- 
stitutes the principal difference between a totalitarian 
and an authoritarian regime, even though today the 
latter is often also based on a one-party dictatorship. 

The second characteristic feature is total control 
from above. The Soviet control apparatus extends not 
only to all social organizations and institutions, but 
also to all mass media and other sources of public 
information. When total control exists, the function 
of terror is merely to serve as a constant reminder of 
the efficiency of the control apparatus. Totalitarian 
regimes will never give up using fear as an instru- 
ment of social manipulation—but neither do they 
have to depend on mass terror. Not all-encompassing 
terror, but the control of all functions and thought in 
every area of the life of society, must be regarded as 
the distinctive characteristic of totalitarianism. 

The third feature is total planning, extending not 
only to the economic but to the political and cul- 
tural sectors of society. This total planning is de- 
signed to accomplish the radical transformation of 
the social structure, in line with the ultimate goal set 
by Marxist-Leninist ideology; the “socialist society” 
is merely a phase of transition to a perfect “com- 
munist society.” The transformation of the social 
structure is intended to be revolutionary in terms of 
its underlying ideological orientation, but it is to be 
realized preferably by evolutionary rather than revolu- 


2This holds true particularly for authors like Hannah 
Arendt, Carl C. Friedrich, and occasionally also Brzezinski. 

3For a detailed exposition of the three basic elements of 
totalitarianism of the Soviet-Communist type, cf. B. Meissner, 
“Wandlungen im Herrschafts-system und Verfassungsrecht 
der Sowjetunion” (Changes in the Government and the Con- 
stitutional Law of the Soviet Union) in Boettcher-Lieber- 
Meissner, Bilanz der Ara Chruschtschow (A Balance Sheet of 
the Khrushchev Era), Stuttgart, 1966, pp. 142 ff. See also 
Meissner, “Party and Government Reforms,” in “Russia since 


Khrushchey,” Survey (London), July 1965, pp. 31 ff. 


tionary means. Whatever the means used by the party 
at any given time, the operative concept is that of 
control. So long as the party possesses the will and 
the power to exercise control over the autonomous 
social processes and forms of social spontaneity that 
it is promoting, the society remains subjected to 
totalitarian rule—whatever the given relaxation. 

This conclusion by no means implies that the mere 
exercise of control can resolve the basic conflict within 
Soviet society—that is, the clash between the party’s 
demand for supremacy in matters of ideology and 
organization, and the requirements of industrial evolu- 
tion. Fluctuations in the enforcement of social sanc- 
tions are therefore an important guide in evaluating 
phases of the continuing conflict. The conflict is 
waged chiefly between the ruling power elite, on 
one side, and the managers of the economy, together 
with the prestige elite (made up mainly of writers, 
artists, and scientists) on the other. The power elite 
consists mostly of the portion of the “leadership 
cadres” that may be described as the top-level bureauc- 
racy (Hochbirokratie). The remaining portion of the 
“leadership cadres” is made up of the top-level man- 
agers of the economy, who in the main represent the 
technical and economic intelligentsia. The prestige elite 
represents the scientific and cultural intelligentsia, 
which is also referred to as the “creative intelligentsia” 
(tvorcheskaia intelligentsiia) in the Soviet Union. 


The Intelligentsia 


Consequently, what we are dealing with is not, as 
is so often asserted, a single class of functionaries, 
making up a social bloc of white-collar workers of 
a cohesive, broadly-based intelligentsia. The top-level 
bureaucracy, by reason of the social functions which 
it performs as a result of the totalitarian power 
structure—that is, functions of command and con- 
trol as well as of planning—is sharply distinguished 
from other groupings that might normally be de- 
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scribed as white-collar. Similarly, the intelligen- 
tsia—using the term in a narrow sense to denote 


those people with specialties based on university or 


4See P. Chr. Ludz, “Entwurf einer soziologischen Theorie 
totalitar verfasster Gesellschaft,” (Sketch of a Sociological 
Theory of a Society Based on Totalitarianism), in Studien 
und Materialien zur Sociologie der DDR, Cologne-Opalden, 
1964, pp. 18 ff. 

5 Cf. B. Meissner, Sowjetgesellschaft im Wandel. Russlands 
Weg zur Industriegesellschaft (The Transformation of Soviet 
Society. Russia’s Way to Industrial Society), Stuttgart, 1966, 
p. 104. 
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higher technical-school training—can be distinctly 
set off from the foremen and skilled workers with 
white-collar status, as well as from clerical employees. 
The only place where overlapping occurs is between 
the ruling power elite and the technical-economic 
intelligentsia, which virtually constitutes a supply’ or 
base group for the top-level bureaucracy. One of the 
decisive problems in this relationship is the fact that 
the top-level bureaucracy even to this day is largely 
made up of persons of proletarian or peasant origin, 
possessing an educational background inferior to that 
of the members of the intelligentsia. The bureaucracy 
also includes many so-called “specialists” who joined 
the party in the period before the war and in most 
cases have not had a thorough technical training.° 

The distinction between these two controlling social 
groups lies primarily in the fact that the power of 
the top bureaucrats rests in the positions they hold, 
while that of the intelligentsia is rooted in the au- 
thority and prestige inherent in the functions it 
performs. The basis of authority as well as of prestige 
in modern industrial society is specialized knowledge. 
This is as true in the Soviet Union as in any other 
country—although Soviet industrial society has not 
yet entirely shaken off the eggshell of its develop- 
mental stage. Ability based on specialized knowledge 
is not, however, the only avenue to the top positions 
in society. Another essential requisite is the ability 
to get ahead; here personality, adaptation to the social 
norms prevailing within society, and personal con- 
nections are all important factors in the selection and 
promotion process, quite aside from the question of 
performance.’ The ability to get ahead is much more 
decisive in the hyper-bureaucratized Soviet society, 
with its single-party system, than in democratic indus- 
trialized societies. Contributing to the individual’s 
success in this connection are a _ knowledge of 
ideological doctrines and power techniques, recognized 
service in the organization and party patronage under 
the “nomenclature system.” ® 

The subordination of specialized ability to the 
ability to get ahead, particularly in the filling of 
top positions, is responsible for the marked class 
character of Soviet society on the one hand, and the 


6 Cf. B. Lewytzkj, “Die Fiihrungskrafte des sowjetischen 
Parteiapparates” (the Leadership Forces of the Soviet Party 
Apparatus), Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 15, 1965, pp. 739 ff. 

7 Cf. O. Dreitzel, Elitebegriff und Sozialstruktur (Elite Con- 
cept and Social Structure), Stuttgart, 1962, pp. 100 ff. 

8 Cf. Meissner, Sowjetgesellschaft im Wandel, loc. cit., p. 
103; B. Lewytzkj, “Die Nomenklatur. Ein wichtiges Instrument 
sowietischer Kaderpolitik (Nomenclature. An Important In- 
strument of Soviet Cadre Policy), Osteuropa, No. 11, 1961, 
pp. 409 ff. 
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flexibility and heterogeneous nature of the ruling class 
on the other. From this standpoint, the democratic 
Western societies—all their structural 
weaknesses notwithstanding—represent merit societies 
to a much higher degree than does the Soviet Union, 
for all its claims that the merit principle is a basic 
element in the organization of work. 

In the Soviet Union, it is primarily those with uni- 
versity or higher technical-school training who possess 
the specialized knowledge that is needed by an in- 
dustrial society in the nuclear age. Even if they do 
not occupy positions of power, their functions are so 
crucial that they can influence, at the side of those 
exercising actual power, the determination of the 
social norms and sanctions of society. Together with 
the leading party cadres, this merit elite is to be 
found mainly in the upper stratum and the upper 


industrial 


middle stratum of society. Within this elite, special 
prestige attaches to scientists, writers, and artists, 
which permits them to exert an influence—beyond the 
scope of their own stratum and sometimes in opposi- 
tion to the ruling group—on the practices of society 
as a whole.’ The value concepts of Soviet society 
are in some instances more strongly shaped by the 
intellectual influences emanating from this prestige 
elite than they are by the accomplishments of the 
managers of the economy or the norms prescribed 
by the ruling power elite. This fact is clearly borne 
out by a sociological survey conducted by the 
Philosophical Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences in 1961-62, which dealt with the values and 
aspirations of an elite group of Soviet youth." 

The top-level bureaucracy and the intelligentsia thus 
constitute two social groups which, irrespective of 
their further subdivisions, are clearly distinct in 
terms of their origin, their social functions, and 
their relationship to power. 


Some Pertinent Statistics 


What proportion of the working population and of 
the CPSU do these two groups represent? * In 1959 


9 Cf. the revealing report by Mihajlo Mihajlov, Moscow 
Summer, New York, Farrar Strauss, 1965. 

10 Cf. G. Wagenlehner, “Die empirische Sozialforschung 
in Sowjetunion” (Empirical Social Research in the Soviet 
Union), Moderne Welt (Diisseldorf), No. 6, 1965, pp. 410 ff. 

11The sources of the figures that follow are cited in 
Sowjetgesellschaft im Wandel, loc. cit.; in Osteuropa’s special 
issue devoted to the Twenty-third CPSU Congress; and in the 
author’s forthcoming article, “Die soziale Struktur der KPdSU” 
(The Social Structure of the CPSU), Osteuropa, September 
1966. 


the “leading cadres,” irrespective of their levels of 
education, and the members of the intelligentsia in all 
areas of activity totalled 12.7 million—i.e., 60 per- 
cent of all white-collar employees. Of this total, the 
top-level bureaucracy (excluding the military) num- 
bered 0.4 million, the technical and economic intelli- 
gentsia (including the industrial managers) 7 million, 
and the scientific and cultural intelligentsia (including 
the prestige elite) 5.3 million. A “ruling class” with a 
core of 0.4 million was thus confronted with a 12.3- 
million member intelligentsia, using the term in the 
broad sense; of these, 8 million comprised the intel- 
ligentsia in the narrower sense—i.e. specialists with 
university or higher technical-school education. 

CPSU membership figures for 1961 indicate that 
party members belonging to the “leadership cadres” 
and the intelligentsia (in the broad sense) constituted 
77.7 percent of the 4.5 million gainfully-employed 
Communists in the employee category, exclusive of 
the military. In absolute figures, party members in 
the top-level bureaucracy numbered about 0.2 million 
(4.1 percent); in the technical and economic intel- 
ligentsia, 2.3 million (52.1 percent); and in the 
scientific and cultural intelligentsia, 1 million (21.5 
percent). In terms of overall party membership (1961: 
9.3 million), these three groups represented 2.1 per- 
cent, 24.7 percent, and 10.7 percent of the total. 
The variations in these percentages in the period up 
to 1966 have been minimal. 

An entirely different picture emerges when these 
ratios are compared with the representation at the 
23rd Party Congress of the CPSU and the composi- 
tion of the new Central Committee.1? The top-level 
bureaucracy (exclusive of the military), comprising 
just 2.1 percent of the total party membership, ac- 
counted for nearly 40 percent of the party delegates, 
and emerged with 81.1 percent representation among 
the full members of the Central Committee. The 
industrial managers and the technical and economic 
intelligentsia, representing about 25 percent of the 
total party membership, accounted for 14.2 percent 
of the Congress delegates, and only 2.1 percent of 
the Central Committee members. The prestige elite 
and the scientific and cultural intelligentsia got a 
higher percentage of representation on the Central 
Committee than among Party Congress delegates, but 
this fact is not significant since—almost without 
exception—the authors, artists and scientists on the 
Central Committee function as aides to the official 
cultural functionaries of the party. 


12 Cf. this author’s analysis of the 23rd CPSU Congress in 
Osteuropa and Europa-Archiv. 


While party congresses have always been shows of 
strength on the part of the ruling power elite, what 
makes the 23rd Party Congress different is its reflec- 
tion of the sociological effects of the Kosygin economic 
reform, by which the power position of the state and 
economic bureaucracy has been greatly strengthened 
in relation to the party bureaucracy. This has restored 
the situation that existed prior to 1957. The industrial 
managers appear as only secondary beneficiaries of 
this development, and so far—as the Central Com- 
mittee figures indicate—the reform has not increased 
their influence on the policy-making process. As for 
the prestige elite, party opposition to the recent ex- 
pansion of its social influence was reflected in the 
removal of several progressive Soviet writers, among 
them Tvardovski and Surkov, from the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Thus, nothing has been changed in the actual 
class structure of the party. The economic reform 
has resulted in a better balance within the top-level 
bureaucracy and has at the same time strengthened 
the position of the power elite as a whole. As the 
state and economic bureaucracy has gained influence, 
the “party organizers” within the party bureaucracy 
have been reduced to their control function. At the 
same time, the 23rd Party Congress revealed the effort 
of the “party ideologists,” through stronger emphasis 
on ideological control, to preserve the primacy of 
the party bureaucracy and to give new confidence to 
the full-time party apparatus. 

Whereas the party leadership is recruited without 
exception from the top-level bureaucracy, the intel- 
ligentsia is the key social group in the rank and 
file of the party. The conflict arising out of the party 
leadership’s absolute monopoly of power is intensified 
by the conflict of generations resulting from the 
considerable age difference between the leadership 
and the rank and file. An age analysis of the party 
shows that 2.5 million members (20 percent) today 
are under 30 years of age, and 4.6 million (53 per- 
cent) are less than 40 years old. The middle genera- 
tion (51 to 60 years of age) and the old generation 
together account for only 22.1 percent of the total 
party membership, yet most of the top functionaries 
come from these groups. The younger generation, 
comprising over one-half of the party rank and file, 
and 47.1 percent of the party as a whole, has no 
representation in the top leadership at all; this group 
in the main joined the CPSU in the “destalinization” 
period, after 1956. 

In the intelligentsia, men and women are about 
equally represented. However, the influence women 
have in the leadership of the party is remarkably 
weak: though women, who make up 20.2 percent of 
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the total party, constituted 23.3 percent of the Con- 
gress delegates, only 5 (2.6 percent) emerged as 
full members of the Central Committee, and none is 
now included in the supreme party leadership. 


Conflicts and Tensions 


All of these statistics demonstrate that the gap 
between the top-level bureaucracy and the intelligen- 
tsia, far from diminishing, has widened in recent 
years. The ruling power elite is increasingly regarded 
as parasitic, for two reasons. In the first place, it 
represents a foreign body in the fabric of the elite 
structure of an industrialized society, since it does 
not submit to the economic rationality that is char- 
acteristic of an industrial merit society. The goal 
of promoting the conditions for existence and growth 
is only of secondary relevance to it. 
objective is the consolidation and expansion of its 
power base. 


Its primary 


Secondly, the ruling elite is immensely exploitative 
of the other social groups. Through its absolute 
monopoly of power and unrestricted control over 
the means of production and property of the state, 
it is in a position to divert a disproportionately 
large share of the social product to the achievement 
of its political objectives, and at the same time to 
secure a higher personal income for its members. 
These advantages would be reduced if a larger pro- 
portion of the social product were to be applied to 
economic investment and mass consumption. As a 
result there is a marked conflict of interest within 
the “leading cadres” between the power elite and the 
managers of the economy, who aspire to a greater 
recognition of economic factors in policy-makeup and 
to an expansion of industrial autonomy as well as 
“personal property.” Even deeper is the conflict of 
interest between the ruling elite and the prestige 
elite, which seeks to enlarge the sphere of individual 
freedom through curtailment of the omnipotence of 
the state. 

The managers of the economy and most members 
of the prestige elite, in exercising their leadership 
functions, hold state offices. Despite this, they are 
much closer to the other strata of Soviet society than 
is the ruling power elite, whose core is the full-time 
party apparatus. To be sure, social tensions exist 
not just between rulers and subjects but also between 
the intelligentsia and the popular masses; yet the 
latter range of tensions differs in that they are “non- 
antagonistic,” in Marxist terms. 

In evaluating the possibilities for social change 
under the conditions of totalitarian rule, it is irrelevant 
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in the last analysis whether the intelligentsia (in the 
narrower sense) is viewed as a distinct class or whether 
its top group is looked upon as a counter-elite. In 
either event, the intelligentsia must be regarded as 
the force pushing the reform efforts associated with 
“destalinization,”’ which are in part openly directed 
against the party bureaucracy as the nucleus of the 
“ruling class.” The conflict of roles which marks the 
existence of the intelligentsia has, to be sure, pre- 
vented it up till now from developing that dynamic 
force that would have enabled Soviet society to 
embark upon a post-totalitarian phase of evolution. 

Given the special position of all those whose role 
is primarily social leadership in a modern industrial 
society as opposed to political rulership, would it not 
be appropriate to conclude, as Rolf Dahrendorf, the 
German sociologist, has done, that the social conflict 
arising out of the very structure of rule constitutes 
the most productive source of social change, and that 
the social change can only come in the form of a 
revolutionary upheaval? ** In the opinion of this 
author, this theory has much to recommend it, in 
that it correctly points to the constant danger posed 
to the rulers by a party which—as the only au- 
thorized political organization in the country—may 
itself become the breeding ground of revolutionary 
trends and movements. What it neglects to take suf- 
ficiently into account, however, are the pressures 
for more gradual change exerted by those who exer- 
cise functions of social leadership as opposed to 
political ruling functions. It is these pressures which, 
once set in motion, cause the gradual erosion of the 
autocratic-totalitarian system, thus in turn creating 
conditions for accelerated social change as well. 

An important role in this connection is also played 
by conflict existing within the “ruling class,” since this 
class includes elements which want to have rule inter- 
preted in terms of social leadership. The power elite 
in the USSR is by no means the unified body it is 
so often believed to be. There are frictions not only 
between the party and state bureaucracy, but also 
between various sectors of the top-level bureaucracy 
and the mass organizations, especially labor unions, 
as well as between the bureaucracy and the military. 
The power elite includes forces, lodged for the most 
part in the area of the state, which oppose the power 
monopoly of the full-time party apparatus. The case 
of Col. Penkovsky shows that this attitude also exists 
among high-ranking military officers. 


13 R. Dahrendorf, “Zu einer Theorie des sozialen Konflikts” 
(Towards a Theory of Social Conflict), Hamburger Jahrbuch 
iis Wirtschafts und Gesellschaftspolitik, vol. 3, Tiibingen, 

8, p. 90. ; 


The same disunity exists within the party bureau- 
cracy itself where distinctions must be drawn between 
national, regional and local levels of the apparatus. 
Stalinist opposition, in essence expressed inertia, is 
much more pronounced at the district and regional 
levels than in the central party office in Moscow or 
in the basic party organizations. 

The conflicts which contribute to social change 
therefore operate horizontally as well as vertically in 
the power structure. Democratic societies are char- 
acterized by free competition among the groups of 
the elite. Such a situation does not exist in totalitarian 
societies; yet a limited pluralism of the elite can be 
noted even within the framework 
totalitarian systems. 


of autocratic- 


Prospects for Change 


Two consequences follow from the present situa- 
tion. First, the progressive forces in Soviet society, 
particularly the creative intelligentsia, are making 
efforts to accomplish a speedy social change through 
reforms. “Progressive” applies to all social forces 
which, whether they lean more to the “liberal” or to 
the “conservative” side,1* seek a decisive repudiation 
of totalitarianism. The principal confrontation in this 
connection takes place within the Soviet upper 
stratum, involving the top-level bureaucracy on one 
hand, and the university-trained group among the 
managers of the economy, together with progressive 
elements of the party elite, on the other. The upper 
middle stratum has not been touched by this con- 
frontation to any great extent. 

Kosygin’s economic reform has brought the man- 
agers of the economy greater freedom of action. At 
the same time, progressive authors, artists, and 
scientists within the party elite have demanded a 


14Jn this writer’s opinion, the distinction drawn by 
Brzezinski between “leftists,” “centrists,” and “rightists” in 
the political spectrum of the USSR relies on an obsolete 
historical pattern. A distinction between “liberal,” “conserva- 
tive,” and “restorative” forces would seem more apposite 
today. Among the “conservatives” a differentiation can again 
be made between “liberal conservatives,” the conservative 
“center,” and the “ultra-conservatives.” The reform wing in- 
cludes liberal “revisionists” and “liberal conservatives,” while 
the orthodox wing contains both “ultraconservatives” and 
restorative “dogmatists.” Finally, the radicals of both wings 
also include revolutionaries. 


more liberal cultural policy and have courageously 
denounced all attempts at “restalinization.” This 
situation has compelled the present leadership in the 
Kremlin, despite the ultraconservative forces still exert- 
ing pressure within its ranks, to introduce reforms 
which sometimes go farther than Khrushchev ever did. 

On the other hand, the leadership’s fear of more 
far-reaching experiments is unmistakable. Khrush- 
chev’s successors could soften the conflict between 
the ruling elite and the progressive forces among 
the intelligentsia only if they were prepared to curtail 
the permanent and absolute dictatorship of the party 
and emancipate large areas of social life from party 
control. This applies especially to the various 
branches of the humanities and social sciences and 
the area of literary and artistic creativeness. Such a 
development would not mean the end of Bolshevik 
one-party rule, but it would mean a transition from 
the totalitarian to an authoritarian system. The 
process would be comparable, for instance, to the 
transformation of absolutism (at a time in history 
when despotic features had already diminished 
greatly) into enlightened absolutism. The transforma- 
tion of totalitarian rule into authoritarian rule, such 
as projected by the conceptions of reform communism, 
would be a gigantic step forward from the stand- 
point of Soviet society. Authoritarianism would 
mean a type of dictatorship that would be content 
with the centralization of political power, limited 
control over some sectors of society, and a skeletal 
form of planning that would mainly concentrate on 
the economy. Whether such a development would 
be a step in the direction of genuine liberalization or 
even democratization is difficult to foresee; given the 
strength of Russian nationalism, for example, a form 
of Russian national communism might in the end 
adopt fascist features. 

The Communist Party, using ideology and the 
methods of totalitarian rule, has always been success- 
ful in enforcing unity in the face of class division 
and in integrating divergent social groups and forces 
into a single body. This task is becoming increasingly 
difficult with the growing complexity and, in the 
sociological sense, greater density of Soviet society. 
There is a steadily growing number of people who 
feel that the party, in its totalitarian form, is an 
obstacle to the continued development of Russia, and’ 
who are working toward abolition of the exploitative 
features of the Soviet class society. 
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Some Historical Parallels 


n analysis of change in the Soviet Union should 

A take into account two kinds of phenomena: 

those that recur in the history of all peoples, 

and those that are peculiar to the Soviet political and 
social system. 

In the history of all peoples, the passage of time 
and the procession of generations have brought about 
radical change to one degree or another. There is 
no reason to except the Soviet Union from this gen- 
eralization. The dynamism of contemporary indus- 
trial-scientific civilization has accelerated the forces 
of change that have always been at work in human 
society. In the United. States, this acceleration has 
been more notable than in any other country. Indeed, 
some evidence can be adduced to show that the 
forces making for change in the human condition 
have operated less freely in the Soviet Union than in 
North America and Western Europe. The impositions 
of the Soviet political system have retarded urbaniza- 
tion and the shift of manpower from the agricultural 
to the industrial and service sector. Had the Russian 
people been permitted to abide by the workings of a 
market economy and to follow their own preferences, 
it is likely that more Russians would now inhabit 
cities and fewer would tend the soil. The relatively 
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slow adoption of mechanized farming techniques and 
the compulsory deployment of the labor force in 
agricultural development and undercapitalized ex- 
tractive industries probably have delayed by some 
twenty years a population shift which, under West- 
ern-type conditions of mobility, would have placed 
four-fifths—rather than three-fifths—of the Soviet 
population in urban-industrial employment. 

Professional revolutionaries and zealous doctrin- 
aires created the Soviet system. Because of circum- 
stances which are peculiar to the phenomenon of 
violent revolution and to the Russian historical-cul- 
tural environment, these professional revolutionaries 
and doctrinaires have been hanging on to power 
longer than they might have under conditions of 
more gradual social and political change—such as 
obtained, during the last hundred years or so, in 
Western Europe and North America. Of course, this 
hypothesis is not testable—but it is not without mean- 
ing. In any case, the very violence of the Russian 
revolution destroyed all alternative elites and gave 
the revolutionary cadre as absolute a control over the 
populace as has ever been vested in a numerically 
minuscule ruling minority. 

The power base of this ruling elite has remained, 
to this day, relatively narrow. The Stalinist and post- 
Stalinist purges, the heavy toll on all social classes of 
World War II, and the exclusiveness of the party 
bureaucracy have stunted the growth of those secon- 
dary elites which, throughout Western democratic 
countries, supply the catalyst and articulation of 
popular consensus. 


Ever since the advent of Stalin, the political climate 
of the Soviet Union has been inhospitable to the growth 
of an intelligentsia that might have mediated between 
official orthodoxy and popular mores. In fact “Tsar- 
ism-on-the-run” and civil war bolshevism allowed the 
intelligentsia more scope for self-expression than did 
Stalin and his successors. The result has been the 
petty-bourgeois, conformist, philistine and servile dis- 
position of the Soviet middle class. The analogies 
drawn by some Western Sovietologists between this 
subservient middle class—Untertanen—and the mana- 
gerial and technocratic elites which are gaining an 
ever larger influence in the West are, at best, impres- 
sionistically loose and, at worst, highly misleading. 
The attempt of some Western publicists to equate, on 
paper, the values of the Soviet bosses and their trusted 
uniformed or civilian henchmen with those of Ameri- 
can corporation executives and the political “ins” they 
try to cultivate bespeaks a ludicrous misapprehension 
not only of Soviet social realities but also of social 
values in general. Ideologically, the new Soviet middle 
class is more hidebound than it has ever been since 
the inception of destalinization. 


n the Soviet Union, the waning of revolutionary 
zest has been compensated for by a hardening of 
liturgical ideology. Communism has lost its spon- 

taneity. The new Communist “status society” can do 
well without spontaneity; but it cannot do without a 
legitimization derived from the Marxist-Leninist veri- 
ties. Soviet society is obsessed with hierarchical rank 
and ridden by cant. Never has Russia been more 
theocratic, more Byzantine than she is now. If an 
analogy seems to fit contemporary Russia, it is that 
of Imperial Germany—though no historical analogy is 
completely valid, and certainly not this one. Imperial 
Germany tolerated political dissent and individual 
idiosyncrasies to a far greater degree than Soviet 
Russia does today. Yet, the German middle class of 
the 1890’s might have had no trouble adjusting to the 
present Soviet political and spiritual climate, for it 
rejoiced in building the scientific-technological-mili- 
tary might of the Reich, scrambled for bemedalled 
rank, and left politics to the officials. It managed both 
to cherish the higher things of Kultur and to indulge 
in the crudest xenophobia. More important, the Im- 
perial regime, though it could not always rely on the 
support of the German middle classes in domestic 
politics, never had to fear their opposition to its 
chauvinist foreign and armament policies. 


The middle strata of the Soviet state and party 
bureaucracy are now completely deproletarized and 
sensitively caste-conscious. Certainly, the regime has 
had to concede to this growing and demanding social 
class the requisite economic and symbolic attributes 
of status. I presume that this is the one hard social 
datum which underlies all theories about Soviet social 
change—the “mellowing” of communism in Russia. 
Yet, in return, the class thus rewarded forms a broad 
and stable base of Soviet state power, far broader and 
more stable than that which supported Stalin’s rule. 
Like its German counterpart of a generation ago, it 
is “patriotic,” i.e., uncritically submissive to whatever 
directives the regime cares to issue on how the proper 
Soviet citizen should think and behave about foreign 
and security matters. It is this circumstance which 
warps the slender lines of communication between 
the Soviet intelligentsia—I use the term advisedly in 
its traditional Russian context—and, let us say, Ameri- 
can academics, artists, managers and members of the 
professions. 

Educated Russians will, upon closer acquaintance, 
meet their Western counterparts with that personal 
openness and intellectual receptivity which so charm- 
ingly flavor the Russian national character. But these 
traits are unalloyed by that sense of personal responsi- 
bility and direct involvement which, for example, 
American education inculcates and American politics 
hardens in the average citizen. Here again, we may 
discern the striking resemblance between the new 
Soviet society and the old German middle class— 
intelligent, intellectually “open,” amiable, steeped in 
political philosophy yet profoundly apolitical, if not 
actually rejoicing in its withdrawal from all responsi- 
bility for the “High Policies” of the State. This disposi- 
tion is unlikely to undergo any significant alterations 
just because doctrinal roadblocks to the circulation of 
modern concepts in the social sciences and esthetics 
are being removed gingerly by Stalin’s successors. On 
the contrary, it is likely to be strengthened by the selec- 
tive acquisition of the best techniques and methodolo- 
gies that can be adapted to the needs of Soviet society. 

The society of contemporary Byzantine Russia suf- 
fers from many rigidities, burdensome for its people 
and puzzling as well as disquieting to foreigners. It 
is a unique blend of modernity and anachronism, 
which effectively sustains the immense bureaucratic 
and military weight of the state. Indeed, ambiguity is 
intrinsic to the system’s power. In this respect, the 
new Byzantine Empire reveals itself as the true kin 
of the older and notoriously durable model. 
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HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 


1956—A Memoir 


(continued from page 1) 


happened; what to some of us was a flash of light- 
ning was interpreted by others as a diplomatic ges- 
ture. Each man has his own Kronstadt, it has been 
said. The Soviet reversal of relations with Tito’s 
Yugoslavia seemed in May and June 1955 to be a 
monumental move. It unraveled the monstrosities 
of the “Zhdanov era,” calling into question every- 
thing that had happened since 1948-49. Following 
upon the enormously impressive performance of 
the Yugoslav resistance movement during the war, 
the charges that Tito and his associates had always 
been “agents of imperialism,” and that outstanding 
Eastern European Communists (and many in the 
West) were traitors, spies and hirelings of “Tito- 
ism,” had been a shattering experience. Now the 
Soviet leaders were, with a certain nonchalance, 
eating humble pie. In retrospect, the 20th Con- 
gress six months later was almost anticlimactic. 
To American Communists, the spring of 1955 
was traumatic on other counts, stemming from 
their own peculiar history which has had so little 
serious examination.’ During the four previous 
years, the CPUSA had endured three contemporane- 
ous leaderships. The top figures had gone to jail 
in July 1951 under the Smith Act; in spring of 
1955 they were released on parole, which forbade 
their engaging in any political activity until the 
following January. Another group of leaders and 
cadres had gone “underground” in the belief that 
the world was moving to a cataclysmic war and the 
country to fascism; key cadres were scattered far 
and wide (a few of them abroad), attempting to 


1 For one account, see Survey (London), January 1965. 
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lead a movement under intense stress by remote 
control. Finally, there was a formal leadership, 
headed by the late William Z. Foster, who had 
authored the conception of an early showdown be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. To 
Foster, the very idea of “a temporary stabilization” 
was anathema. It smacked of the ideas of coexis- 
tence and of an American path to socialism, which 
had been championed by his predecessor, Earl 
Browder, a decade earlier. Indeed, the most chari- 
table characterization which Communists permitted 
themselves of Browder was that he had been a “pre- 
mature Titoist.” 

Ten years had passed since Browder’s ideas had 
been peremptorily assailed in a famous article by 
the French Communist leader, Jacques Duclos, 
whom everyone assumed to be speaking for the 
Soviet party.” The consequences of having faith- 
fully followed the international movement, as inter- 
preted by Foster, had led the American party to a 
crisis. Whether in jail, in hiding, or somewhere in 
Paris, Moscow or Peking, American Communists 
had begun to ask themselves where their own faith 
had taken them. Now, in making up with Tito, the 
Soviet leaders were announcing that different paths 
to socialism were possible after all. Indeed, with 
the Bandung Conference that year, the San Fran- 
cisco Assembly of the United Nations, and the settle- 
ment of both the Korean and Indo-China wars, 
nothing of what William Z. Foster and his friends 
had anticipated was coming to pass. The relevance 
of Browder’s ideas haunted us all. If the Soviets 


2 J. Duclos, in Cahiers du Communisme (Paris), April 1945. 


were now championing as orthodoxy much of what 
had been denounced as heresy a decade before, 
where had we been led? 


hat something was rotten in Moscow was not 
too astonishing an idea to someone who had visited 
there several times since 1950. In far-off Peking, 
where I finally landed for a year, a prominent 
French Communist, the late Pierre Courtade (then 
a member of the PCF Central Committee and 
foreign editor of ’Humanité) had once teased me 
an entire afternoon: It was September 1952, and 
Courtade, who had himself just passed through 
Moscow, exclaimed: “Who is Stalin, after all—a 
genial leader or a terrible old man?” 

“Dirigeant génial ou vieillard terrible?”—the 
question had shaken me profoundly although it was 
of a piece with that cynical banter not uncommon 
among sophisticated Italian and French Commu- 
nists of the time. In the summer of 1955, I had 
heard Russians make the same suggestion. This 
time no Gallic banter could leaven the harshness of 
the words. I remember a prominent correspondent 
of Pravda at some United Nations function who 
blurted out the thought: “Stalin was a dictator. 
Maybe this Khrushchev will do better. . . .” Later, 
a prominent Polish writer-diplomat, whom I had 
once seen celebrating the 1953 New Year in Moscow 
with his Soviet counterparts, was now plunged in 
fearsome despair. When I ventured the thought 
that the whole conception of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” would have to be re-examined, he 
became visibly excited. A new kind of interna- 
tional solidarity seemed to be arising, based on the 
mutual recognition of revisionist thinking which 
now could be safely expressed. 

The year 1955 seemed then like a vast intellectual 
black market in which many of us traded, half 
in a daze, unable to voice everything on our minds, 
often misunderstood by those who were closest to 
us because our experiences had been different. We 
were all governed and inhibited by a common 
determination to see things through one way or 
another. I refused to resume activity in the Ameri- 
can party in the conviction that somehow a protest 
had to be made against the way Foster and his 
friends had run it into the ground, threatening to 
expel everyone who called their ideas into question. 
I remember telling those leaders returning from 
jail, but still on parole, what I thought had to be 
done, and urging them to do it before the 20th 
Congress, which the Soviets had just announced 


for the following February, lest the necessary re- 
orientation of the American movement again come 
as an aftermath of international changes. I pub- 
lished a most Aesopian book that autumn, full of 
allusions, with ghostly ideas between the lines:* 
a poor book for its lack of courage, but immediately 
attacked in the Communist press. It was as much 
as a man could say to those whom he knew to be 
floating in the clouds of a lifelong honest commit- 
ment—and like himself troubled but immobilized by 
this very loyalty. 


he year 1956 was, of course, a time of con- 
tinual shock. But the greatest shock to the Com- 
munist believer was not so much the revelation of 
how Stalin had governed; it was the way his co- 
workers proceeded to admit some of the ugly truths, 
but dragged their feet in drawing fundamental con- 
clusions from their own admissions. 

It was, for example, a shock to learn that Lenin’s 
“testament” —which voiced agonizing doubts about 
Stalin’s suitability as party leader, even urging his 
removal in its famous postscript—was genuine. (In- 
deed, there were millions of rank-and-file party 
members who had never heard of it at all.) With 
how many young socialists and Trotskyists had we 
not argued, in far-off days, that Lenin could not 
possibly have held Stalin in such low esteem? 

It-was also a shock to read in Anastas Mikoyan’s 
address to the 20th Congress that “we are lagging 
seriously in our study of the present phase of 
capitalism, do not engage in a profound study of 
facts and figures, and frequently, for agitational 
purposes, pick out isolated facts relating to the 
oncoming crisis, to the impoverishment of the work- 
ing people, but fail to give an all-round and pro- 
found evaluation of the phenomena observed in the 
life of foreign countries.” * Indeed, Mikoyan dis- 
closed that the institutes for the study of both the 
West and the East had been closed, and he ex- 
pressed envy that, by contrast, the Soviet Union 
was being studied at numerous institutes in the 
United States. How little this squared with the firm 
conviction among believers that the Soviet Commu- 
nists unquestionably knew what they were talking 
about! 

The most searing shock, of course, was to learn 
that over half of the delegates to the Soviet party’s 
17th Congress in 1934, the “Congress of the Victors 


3 Paris to Peking, New York, Cameron Associates, 1955. 
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in Building Socialism,” had never survived that 
decade; also, that two-thirds of the Central Com- 
mittee elected by the Congress had been murdered 
on trumped-up charges originated by Stalin himself. 
For consider what the year 1934 signified for Com- 
munists of the West: it was a time when tens of 
thousands of new young militants flocked into the 
American, the French, the Spanish and even the 
Chinese Communist parties. The great anti-fascist 
upswing was at full tide. Yet two decades later we 
learned that the. men and women identified with 
what seemed in retrospect the movement’s finest 
hour were framed and murdered only a few years 
later, and by their own leaders at that. 

Thus it was that millions of dedicated people who 
had stood up to attacks and persecution, whose 
boundless loyalty to the Soviet Union they had so 
proudly proclaimed, were suddenly confronted in 
1956 with the admission of Stalin’s coworkers that 
the Moscow Trials had no substance whatsoever. 
That Verbatim Report’ in the dull, gray binding, 
which reverently went into the libraries of count- 
less millions of homes and formed the basis of 
popularizations of the supposed “great conspiracy 
against Soviet Russia,” turned out to have been a 
monstrous concoction. Even while writing these 
lines, I look up to my bookshelf to verify the title, 
and the mingled emotions which the sight of this 
unclean volume arouses make it hard to continue 
writing. 

It turned out that hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet Communists (some have said millions‘), 
the same ones who evaded the Tsarist police, lan- 
guished in the Siberian camps, seized power from 
Kerensky, held the country together against famine 
and intervention and then built a new society with 
bare hands—the flower of a fabled revolutionary 
generation—had been shipped off to concentra- 
tion camps, this time in “socialist Siberia,” where 
they endured torture and death at the hands of 
the same party to which they had entrusted their 
deepest hopes and life itself. And all the while 
the charge that such was in fact happening had 
been denied all over the world on the grounds that 
it came from the enemies of socialism! It also turned 


* For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy (Buchar- 
est), March 2, 1956. 

5 Report of the Court Proceedings, in the Case of the Anti- 
Soviet Trotskyist Centre, People’s Commissariat of Justice of 
the USSR, Moscow, 1937. 

® Robert C. Tucker (with Stephen F. Cohen) in The Great 
Purge Trial, New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1965, cites the esti- 
mate of 9 million by Alexander Weissberg in The Accused, 3 
million by Vladimir Dedijer in his Tito, and the late Boris 
Nicolaevsky’s estimate of 5 to 8 million. 
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out that Stalin was not the military genius the 
world had been led to believe. The Soviet people 
had paid for Stalin’s comparative military un- 
preparedness with thousands of lives, and this un- 
preparedness was itself astonishing. Communists 
had argued that even such strange moves as the 
Soviet-German non-aggression pact of 1939 had 
been justified by the Soviet Union’s need to gain 
time, to prepare itself better for the Nazi attack— 
and now it turned out that Stalin had indeed wasted 
that time! 


et the trauma of 1956 rested on deeper ground. 
Not only the oversized statues and preposterous 
portraits of Stalin came crashing down, but the 
basic myths on which the structure of international 
communism rested—namely, that the Soviet party 
incarnated integrity, wisdom and knowledge, and 
hence deserved the admiration and obedience of all 
the other parties. Even today, a decade later, aca- 
demic colleagues often ask me by what mechanisms 
Moscow maintained its hold on the “fraternal par- 
ties,” as though the essence of the matter were to 
be found in secret orders, in Soviet gold, in the 
fealty of this or that leader, or even in the armies of 
liberation that stayed to occupy. All of these things 
played their part, of course. But to most Com- 
munists, the acceptance of the Soviet party’s pre- 
eminence was at bottom voluntary, arising from 
something quite simple and on its own terms quite 
noble: millions of people believed in, and wanted, 
an international movement; and they thought they 
had it. 

The Communist leaders from Europe, Asia 
and America deferred without question to the Rus- 
sians because the Russians had supposedly upheld 
the ideal with honor. They had proven their mettle, 
their devotion, their foresight, and they were there- 
fore entitled to a leadership commensurate with 
their hard-won power—a power intended as a bul- 
wark and shield for others. Most Communists be- 
lieved what they wanted to believe, and led them- 
selves to disaster more than others misled them. 
Hadn’t the Second International become a “stinking 
corpse,” as the martyred Rosa Luxemburg said, 
because its leaders had failed to honor their pledges 
of mutual aid at the “moment of truth” in 1914? 
Lenin borrowed and repeated that phrase, and the 
Third International was going to be different. There 
was no holier moment in the average party member’s 
experience then to hear the strains of the Jnter- 
nationale soaring above a forest of clenched fists 


and radiant faces, proclaiming “a better world’s 
in birth” and the final line’s prediction that “The 
Internationale will be the human race. . . .” 


ut at the 20th Congress, Comrade Khru- 
shchev spoke in secret, to Russian ears only, and 
only to a few of them at that. The 55 foreign delega- 
tions had been given special receptions, had been 
wined, dined and well-lodged, and their most im- 
portant figures had addressed the Congress, to the 
accompaniment of “stormy applause.” Yet the 
Soviet leaders had so little regard for those move- 
ments which had staked everything on the leading 
role of the CPSU that they never bothered to in- 
form the revered international leaders about the 
revelations concerning Stalin or to discuss with 
them the new ideas which the Congress projected. 
Though the time was ripe and the occasion oppor- 
tune, no debate seems to have taken place. Not even 
the proposition of diverse paths to socialism, nor 
the new prospects for coexistence and the mainte- 
nance of world peace (the strategic framework of 
global political evolution), were put forward for the 
consideration of fraternal parties, except as previ- 
ously-adopted Soviet views, ipso facto binding on 
everyone. 

Thus, upon returning from Moscow late that 
winter, the Western Communist leaders were making 
reports on the 20th Congress, still using the Aeso- 
pian phrase “cult of personality” but not mentioning 
the secret speech. The Communist audience outside 
the USSR was placed in the humiliating position of 
learning what had happened in Moscow from the 
“bourgeois press,” although their leaders had been 
there, as honored guests, a few weeks earlier. 

Was the speech a fabrication of the State De- 
partment, as some Communist papers suggested in 
a familiar reflex? *° Were Togliatti or Thorez con- 
cealing from their own followers what they had 
known all along? That would have been bad enough, 
indeed shocking. Or had these intimates of Stalin 
also been kept in the dark? That was worse, in- 
credible and intolerable. But if the Khrushchev 
speech was genuine, why did the Russians not make 
it public, in keeping with their assurances that they 


7 Wolfgang Leonhard in The Kremlin Since Stalin, New 
York, F. Praeger, 1962, says that a private conference of some 
top leaders did take place at the Kremlin in January 1956. See 

. 160. 
F 8 The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, 
edited by the Russian Institute, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 


were turning a new leaf? Ten years later, it is some- 
thing to ponder that the Soviet people have not 
yet had a full and authoritative text of so his- 
toric and meaningful a contribution to their own 
history.° 

Having failed to make destalinization a common 
project, an uneven development then set in and 
took its fierce revenge. All the latent contradictions 
of the apparent monolith came to the surface, un- 
evenly and explosively. The Russians could not 
control what they had themselves set in motion, for 
their own contradiction lay in continuing to cling 
to Stalinist methods even as they tried, by fits and 
starts, to destalinize. This spectacle placed the most 
basic tenets of the movement in question. Unable 
to lead, the “leading party” persisted in doing so, 
and its leadership—and much else with it—fell into 
discredit. 


he famous interview of the Italian Communist 
leader, the late Palmiro Togliatti, published in 
Nuovi Argumenti in mid-June 1956, unwittingly ac- 
celerated this process.'° Togliatti, it will be re- 
membered, enjoyed great prestige not only as the 
chief of a powerful movement arising from the ruins 
of two decades of Italian fascism, but as the former 
secretary of the Communist International—the 
famous “Ercoli” whom an entire generation of 
Communists the world over held in great regard. 
In the interview Togliatti voiced the question 
whether, in the discussion as led by the Russians, 
“the true problems are evaded.” He asked “why 
and how Soviet society could reach and did reach 
certain forms alien to the democratic way and to 
the legality which it had set for itself, even to the 
point of degeneration.” The difficulty was, he said, 
that “our Soviet comrades, having limited them- 
selves substantially to denouncing the facts and un- 
dertaking the proper correction, have neglected up 
to now the still-unfulfilled task of dealing with the 
difficult subject of an overall political and historical 
judgment.” 

What was needed, everybody thought, was a 
“Marxist-Leninist analysis.” The Soviet leaders 
were asked before the bar of history and the entire 
movement to supply it. If the transformation of 
Lenin’s heir and disciple into a Byzantine tyrant was 
to be explained on grounds of personal psychology, 


® Leonhard, op. cit. 
10 The Anti-Stalin Campaign, pp. 120-21. 
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of paranoia, or if the deformations of socialism were 
the product of a specifically Russian backwardness 
(few Communists abroad even imagined that such 
backwardness could survive the “building of social- 
ism” and the “transition to communism”), then 
Marxism-Leninism was itself in danger. It ran 
counter to every ideological precept that one indi- 
vidual could have abased the principles of so trusted 
and true a revolutionary party. And if specifically 
national factors could outweigh the universal power 
and truth of scientific socialism, the impact was 
equally disastrous. 


n Togliatti’s tormenting queries, the red thread 
ran backwards from Stalin to Lenin, toward the 
methods and ideas by which the Bolshevik party 
had won power and maintained it. The Soviet 
leaders were confidently talking about a return to 
“Leninist norms,” but history was unreeling, as 
though someone had lost control of the film and 
the projector, and the camera suddenly focussed on 
the “ten days that shook the world.” People began 
to talk about Rosa Luxemburg (who had been 
revered by young Communists in the 1930’s but 
whose works had not been read until 1956). The 
accusing questions which she had addressed to 
Lenin in 1918 rose up again, and every question 
mark became a ghost. Suddenly the skeletons in 
the closet of the Communist International began to 
rattle in every country. 


In the same Nuovi Argumenti interview, Togli- 
atti broached some other notions which could not 
possibly have occurred to us before. “The whole 
system,” he said, “becomes polycentric, and even 
in the Communist movement itself we cannot speak 
of a single guide but rather of a progress which is 
achieved by following paths which are often differ- 
ent.” In some countries, socialism might be built 
without the Communists as the leading party, and 
indeed, “in still other countries, the march toward 
socialism is an objective for which there is a con- 
centration of efforts coming from various move- 
ments, which, however, have not yet reached either 
an agreement or a reciprocal understanding.” ' 
Thus, perhaps a Communist party was not needed 
at all. 

This was something quite intoxicating and 
novel. The concept of different roads to socialism, 
put forward at the Congress but advanced even 
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earlier, in the declaration following Khrushchev’s 
visit to Belgrade in May 1955, was not an entirely 
new one: it was part of the memory bank of com- 
munism from the 1944-47 period. But polycentrism 
was a more challenging concept, although elusive 
like so many of Togliatti’s ideas. It suggested that 
West European, North American, Latin American 
and Far Eastern parties might in fact be better off if 
they divested themselves of their ties to Moscow. 
It suggested further that Communist parties in many 
countries should enter into genuine partnerships 
with socialist parties and, most important, that they 
should change their character, fashioned during 
their long tutelage to the CPSU. Only then would 
their aims be trusted, and their cooperation ac- 
cepted. 


t was now that the hapless and helpless Ameri- 
can Communist Party also played an unwitting and 
ironic role. “It is no accident,” as we were wont 
to say, that the only article from abroad which the 
Soviet Communists: thought fit to republish in 
Pravda, as a way of breaking the news of the Khru- 
shchev report to a wider audience, came from the 
then General Secretary of the CPUSA—the late 
Eugene Dennis. I have it from many colleagues 
who lived in Warsaw or East Berlin at that time 
that the Dennis article was an eye-opener for them; 
appearing in Pravda (which reprinted it from The 
Daily Worker), Dennis’ appraisal of the Stalin 
phenomenon seemed extraordinarily bold.** Dennis 
was faced with the difficult task of, on one hand, re- 
plying to his own party chairman, the late William 
Z. Foster, at that time entirely isolated in the Ameri- 
can Communist leadership and, on the other, allay- 
ing the tremendous opposition which the Khru- 
shchev report had caused among Dennis’ comrades 
and which was being led by John Gates, then editor 
of The Daily Worker. 

What the international public could not know 
was that, having published his piece, Dennis was 
then confronted by Togliatti’s judgments, which 
made the American contribution pale by com- 
parison.** With that tropism so peculiar to Lenin 
School graduates, and perhaps assuming, that Tog- 
liatti was in fact speaking for Moscow, Dennis was 
on the verge of modifying his own article, since 
his own audience found it unsatisfactory, when 
Pravda gave it sanction by the very act of publica- 


12 Ibid., p. 148. 


tion. What Moscow had not foreseen, of course, was 
the unhappy position in which Dennis had been 
placed: he never recovered authority within his own 
party.** 

As for the Soviet Communists, they attempted 
to confine the discussion with their own declaration 
of June 30, 1956. Togliatti’s projection of poly- 
centrism, with all that it suggested, was sidestepped. 
At the same time, the Italian leader was rebuked 
for daring to suggest a “degeneration” of the Soviet 
system, as though he had touched an exposed nerve. 
To some Communists, the Soviet declaration went 
further than anything previously heard; to most, it 
was an apology, a refusal to undertake a systematic 
and probing analysis, a sign of resistance to the 
destalinization process. 


t this point, events replaced discussion. in 
Poznan, Poland, a surprise protest of workers about 
rates of pay developed into a political demonstration 
against the regime. All those “dangerous thoughts” 
which had gripped the cadres of the Polish United 
Workers Party in 1955, and then spread through 
party ranks after the 20th Congress, now gripped 
the masses, and—to use a Marxist term—became a 
“material force.” The first reactions of the Soviet 
leaders, and of their Polish counterparts, were typi- 
cal: the events in Poznan were ascribed to “im- 
perialist agents taking advantage of economic diff- 
culties and grievances in certain factories in Poz- 


nan.” *° Yet so swiftly was this proven untrue 


13 Much could be said about the striking differences between 
Togliatti’s and Dennis’ reaction to the 20th Congress, but 
suffice it to say that while both Communist leaders were, of 
course, concerned about the disastrous impact of Khrushchev’s 
disclosures, Dennis was far more willing to “forget and for- 
give” than was the Italian leader; indeed, Dennis remained 
the unreconstructed True Believer. Thus he had no doubt what- 
soever that Soviet history still represented “the heroic path to 
the most monumental and progressive advance in human his- 
tory.” “Who were the real architects of a policy of terror in 
respect to the Soviet Union?,” he asked, and answered imme- 
diately: “Those who tried to invoke the wrath of heaven and 
earth to crush the first land of socialism. ...” Indeed, the 
terror practiced by the GPU was, in his opinion, “similar” to 
that practiced by “the secret intelligence agencies in our own 
country, like the FBI and CIA... .” “The inherent spirit of 
socialism is human, national and social freedom”—and as for 
Stalin’s “distortions,” they hardly affected “the historic achieve- 
ments of socialism and the grand panorama of a new world 
before us.” The “major mistakes” of the American party con- 
sisted merely in the fact that “we too glibly, or idealistically, 
assumed that the great job of building socialism could take 
place without major mistakes.” Just as piously, one might add, 
did he accept, as full truth, the nature and explanation of 
Stalin’s crimes which “Khrushchev fearlessly disclosed.” “Even 
a skeptic [e.g., Togliatti?] must admit the fortitude, integrity, 
confidence and team spirit with which the present Soviet 


that Communist power in Poland was saved only 
because of the availability of a group of leaders, 
with Wladislaw Gomulka at their head, who took 
matters out of the hands of the Polish Stalinists, 
in defiance of the top Soviet leaders who rushed 
to Warsaw in panic. The damage of an entire 
decade—and in the Polish case, the damage had 
its macabre inception with Stalin’s arbitrary dis- 
solution of the Polish Communist movement in 1938 
—could now be repaired only as the Soviet Union 
accepted the monumental criticism implicit in 
Gomulka’s rehabilitation and his dramatic return. 

In Hungary similar events developed at the same 
time, but matured a week or ten days later.*® Here 
the blow was even more stunning. It would take us 
afield to review all the questions that wracked the 
Communist world at that time—whether the Imre 
Nagy government had in fact lost control of the 
uprising to counterrevolutionary elements, whether 
Hungary’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact should 
have been posed at all. Naturally, most believers 
were appalled by the spectacle of troops and tanks 
of the leading socialist nation smashing a working 
class which had risen in arms against what it felt 
were the traducers of the dream. They were also 
appalled at the treachery with which the Russians 
behaved, flooding the country with military power 
while at the same time promising to withdraw in 
deference to Hungarian Communist wishes—all of 
which contradicted the important declaration of 
October 30, 1956, in which the Soviet Union ad- 
mitted its own mistakes in dealing with Eastern 
Europe.’ 


leadership has moved since 1953. . . .” Not a word of doubt 
beclouded his confrontation with the past, present, and future: 
“One of the key tests of political integrity and socialist strength 
is the frank recognition of error and, most important, self- 
correction. And by the record of the last three years and their 
present public disclosures, discussions and rectifications, it 
appears as a matter of fact, that the CPSU is meeting this 
test. ... As this process continues, millions of Americans 
will begin to see socialism in a new light, and with the under- 
standing that socialist society is a changing, evolutionary, and 
constantly improving system.” 

In fairness to Dennis, it should be noted that in discussing 
Stalin’s crimes he referred specifically to “the persecution of 
the Jewish doctors and snuffing out the lives of more than a 
score of Jewish cultural figures’—a statement which Pravda’s 
editors “corrected” first by deleting the last part of it, starting 
with the word “snuffing,” and secondly by adding a footnote to 
the effect that “prominent Russian and Ukrainian physicians” 
also were victims of the “Doctors’ Case.” 

14Qne Daily Worker writer, its TV expert and book re- 
viewer, exclaimed at the time that “Comrade Dennis does not 
even have the. guts for a peaceful transition to socialism!” 

15 Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), June 29, 1956. 

16 See National Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern 
Europe, ed. by Paul E. Zinner, New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 

17 [bid., p. 485. 
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But beyond these reactions, what dismayed so 
many Communists throughout the world was the 
incapacity of the Soviet leaders to learn from the 
Polish experience, or to accept the advice of the 
Yugoslav leaders which they had gone to such 
lengths to solicit.'* What was destroyed in the flames 
over Budapest was the very conception of a Com- 
munist movement that, in so aping the Soviet model 
under Matyas Rakosi, had painted itself into a 
corner. Despised and repudiated, the Stalinists had 
still not grasped the enormity of the debacle. 

Paradoxically, however, the deepest blow was 
suffered by the Soviet leaders themselves. Having 
so long and so arrogantly treated their comrades- 
in-arms as flunkies, and having tried so desperately 
to keep the destalinization process from assuming 
a truly meaningful character, their mistakes could 
be rectified only by tanks and guns and planes—in 
itself, the most tragic mistake of all. To paraphrase 
Marx, the Communists had resisted the weapons of 
criticism and been forced in the end to resort to the 
criticism of weapons. After that, the line of division 
in the Communist world came to rest between 
those who realized the tragedy of the era and drew 
the fullest conclusions, and those who resisted the 
meaning of this tragedy, sinking into apologetics, 
and thus inhibiting the very process of change. 


he year 1956 had, of course, its curious epi- 
logue. The Russians were so far behind in coping 
with a changed world, and were proceeding so fit- 
fully and erratically, that five years went by—and 
then all the issues of the 20th Congress were revived 
again at the 22nd, at the cost of new exasperations, 
soul-sickness and upheaval. Between November 
1956 and October 1961 the Soviet Communists 
were still operating by iconography in dealing with 
their own audience. This was the measure of how 
reluctant the process of change had been and to 
what low political level the Soviet public had been 
reduced. For how was one to characterize the extra- 
ordinary performance of the Soviet leaders at the 
22nd Congress: at the expense of a “decent respect 


18 Tito’s address to the League of Yugoslay Communists, at 


Pula, Nov. 11, 1956, ibid., p. 516. 
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for the opinions of mankind,” renaming the city of 
Stalingrad and shuffling the remains of the dictator 
from the mausoleum to an ordinary burial ground, 
while at the same time announcing a new program 
that heralded an early transition to communism? 

Three years later, the nearly ten-year period of 
mystification was climaxed by the sudden removal 
of Nikita Sergeievitch himself, with so little expla- 
nation that the Communist parties of the world had 
to send delegations to Moscow to find out what was 
happening. This time, at least, no charge was sub- 
sequently pressed that the Ukrainian miner’s son 
had been an imperialist agent since early boyhood. 
By now, larger issues hung over the Communist 
horizon like storm-clouds building into cyclones. 
Whereas in 1956 the Soviet Communists invariably 
quoted the editorials of the Chinese Communist 
press as justification of their course, and indeed 
the Chinese Communists tried to help them in 
extremis, the issues resulting from the frustrations 
of destalinization in the 1950’s broke forth in a new 
shape and on a larger canvas—the mortal conflict 
between the two giants of contemporary commu- 
nism, the end of which is not yet in sight. 

It turned out that the changes within Soviet life— 
and no doubt they have been real—have been the 
product of struggles between factions, of rifts within 
the elite, of conflicts within the intelligentsia, of the 
uneven growth of forces within a totalitarian society 
that has produced its own gravediggers in strange 
forms. This, too, was something totally different 
from what we had been taught as the unique char- 
acteristic of the Marxist-Leninist direction of so- 
ciety. By definition, it was the conscious discipline 
of communism that distinguished it from the an- 
archy of bourgeois politics, and made possible the 
sublimation of ambition and personal inadequacy 
in the interests of a noble goal. It was by the 
conscious ability to direct change in social life that 
Marxism-Leninism was presumably so vastly su- 
perior to other, non-scientific” ideologies. Yet 
the record abounds with fantastic zigzags, the murky 
politics of power, the struggle of groups and fac- 
tions, the subjectivity of leaders. One need not be 
devoted to Kremlinology to realize that the claim 
of uniqueness for communism stands out—in the 
era of destalinization as in the Stalin era itself—as 
but a hollow boast, one of mankind’s most cruel 
mockeries of man’s eternal hope. 


Khrushchev Before and After 


n October 15, 1964, while Moscow was pre- 
paring a huge reception for the three cosmonauts 
who had spent a day in space, Nikita Sergeievich 
Khrushchev was suddenly removed from power. As 
Henry Tanner of the New York Times wrote: 


- . . the men in the most exposed positions were those 
in charge of hanging pictures of the leaders in all the 
right places in preparation for the return of the cosmo- 
nauts. 

The crucial hours found these men almost literally half 
way up their ladders with Mr. Khrushchev’s pictures on 
their shoulders and not knowing whether to go up or 
down.! 


The change in the leadership of the Soviet state and 
Communist Party found many Soviet historians in 
a similarly uncomfortable situation, for in the Soviet 
Union historians of the modern period often fulfill 
the same functions as the poster painters and pic- 
ture hangers. 

That fateful day in October 1964 changed not 
only Khrushchev’s future, but his past as well. The 
historians were confronted with the difficult task of 
hastily sketching a new image of the man who had 


1 New York Times, Oct. 25, 1964, section 4, p. 4. 
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dominated the past ten years of Soviet history. They 
were experienced men who had handled ticklish 
biographical problems before. Yet this time they 
were faced not only with the factual contradictions 
typical of Soviet historiography but with a dearth of 
source material. 

To be sure, during Khrushchev’s reign his name 
would crop up in the most unlikely places and set- 
tings: there was hardly any history book, for in- 
stance, that did not manage to quote at least one 
public utterance by the then First Secretary. Yet 
despite this steadily mounting “cult of personality,” 
there was a curious lack of full-scale biographies of 
Khrushchev—as there had been in the case of Stalin. 
While half-forgotten Communist leaders were being 
“rehabilitated,” while, say, the man who succeeded 
Trotsky as Commissar for War, Mikhail V. Frunze 
(1885-1925 ), rated more than a dozen biographies, 
not a single complete study was devoted to the party 
and government leader, not even an article in any of 
the historical journals.” It is quite possible, of 
course, that Khrushchev never wanted an “official 
biography” published, engaged as he was for such 
a long time in destroying his predecessor’s person- 
ality cult. Whatever the reason, printed sources re- 


2A partial exception is the study entitled: Rasskaz o 
pochetnom shakhtere (A Story about an Honorary Miner), 
Stalino, 1961, produced by a writers’ collective, and dealing 
with Khrushchev’s connections with the Donets basin. 
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vealed very little about his private life, and often the 
most informative material came curiously enough 
from foreign sources, such as interviews with foreign 
journalists and speeches made abroad. 

The image we can put together, based on encyclo- 
pedia articles, histories of the party and the Soviet 
Union, and short references in other related studies 
published in the Soviet Union, has little in common 
with the shrewd, earthy, self-confident politician we 
had come to know. As portrayed by the Soviet 
historians, Khrushchev—who made headlines all 
over the world—becomes indistinguishable from 
other apparatchiki. Again one is reminded of the 
posters, which, incidentally, never showed the warts 
on the First Secretary’s face: the picture is big, 
but it is not a good likeness. Some of the details 
are missing and the rest are fuzzy. What we have 
seen thus far of post-Khrushchevian historiography 
offers little hope that the picture will be any clearer. 
Indeed, it seems more likely that Khrushchev will 
fall further into colorless oblivion until an official 
attitude towards him becomes more fully developed 
in the future. 


The Young Khrushchev 


A generalization frequently made about Soviet 
historiography is that it calls for a projection of 
the present, often an idealized version of the present, 
into the past. Thus today’s heroes, when written 


A Poignant Prophecy 


We Communists highly value and support 
the authority of correct and mature leader- 
ship. We must safeguard the authority of the 
leaders who are recognized by the party and 
the people. But each leader must also under- 
stand the other side of the matter—never to 
plume himself on his position, to remember 
that in holding this or that post he is merely 
fulfilling the will of the party and the will of 
the people, who may have invested the greatest 
power in him but never lose control over him. 
(Applause.) The leader who forgets this pays 
heavily for his mistake. 


—From Khrushchev’s concluding remarks at the 
22nd CPSU Congress, Pravda, Oct. 29, 1961. 
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about today, have an exemplary past that is often a 
distortion if not always a contradiction, of the facts. 
The picture of the young Nikita Sergeievich that 
emerges from the pre-1964 editions of Soviet his- 
tories is so unreliable and stereotyped, that there is 
little we can accept with any degree of certainty 
about his first 25 years except the date and place 
of his birth.* 

From the one source that is devoted entirely to 
Khrushchev’s early years, the distortions are quite 
apparent. We learn, for example, that he had par- 
ticipated in the labor movement since he was 15 
years old, that, even as a boy, he read Marx aloud 
to his young friends, that at the age of 18 he became 
one of the leaders of the strike movement in his 
factory, that three years later he agitated against 
the First World War, and that as one of the main 
strike organizers at the Rutchenkovo mine he was 
once saved from arrest by the action of the assem- 
bled miners who repulsed the police in order to 
save him.* 

It is highly unlikely that any of these details is 
true. Contemporary documents say nothing of 
Khrushchev as a young labor leader, and the ex- 
Soviet premier himself once stated that he had never 
worked in trade unions.*° Although he might have 
been involved in strike activity of some sort, his lack 
of prominence at that time makes it highly improb- 
able that any mob would demonstrate—and effec- 
tively at that—in his behalf. 

We are not on much firmer ground when investi- 
gating Khrushchev’s activities during the Civil War. 
The 1962 English edition of the History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union states that N. S. 
Khrushchev was elected chairman of the Rutchen- 
kovo Soviet in May 1917.° However, the 1959 Rus- 
sian edition of the same work and encyclopedias of 
the same period do not make any mention of this 
event, referring to Khrushchev only as a member of 
the Bolshevik Party who “played an active role in 
the Civil War on the Southern Front in 1918.” When 
the historians tried to be more precise about this 
period, they frequently contradicted each other. 
For example, in 1961, three different versions of 
Khrushchev’s activities during the war were pub- 
lished. V. T. Sukhorukov, in his study of the 11th 


Army in the Civil War, maintains that in October 


* April 17, 1894, in Kalinovka. 

+ Rasskaz o pochetnom shakhtere, passim. 

° Lazar Pistrak, The Grand Tactician, New York, F. A. 
Praeger, 1961, p. 9. 

“ History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, no 
date. p. 9. 


1920 Khrushchev was a military commissar in the 
9th Division of the 11th Army.’ A Story About an 
Honorary Miner claims that he left the front in May 
1920 and that by the end of that year he was an 
assistant director of the Rutchenkovo mine.* On 
February 6, 1961, Pravda quoted V.P. Mzhavanadze 
as saying, on the occasion of Khrushchev’s visit to 
Georgia: 


The Georgian people know that Nikita Sergeievich came 
to Georgia for the first time in the memorable year of 
1921, together with the legendary Eleventh Army which 
- . - rendered aid to the toilers who rose against the 
Menshevik government.? 


The contradictions are, of course, minor. But 
they do demonstrate the total lack of seriousness 
with which Soviet historians regard the writing of 
contemporary history, their willingness to compile 
meaningless details provided they do not impair the 
bigger, more generalized picture. What is astonish- 
ing is that none of them seems to care about the 
conflicting evidence and its weakening effect on 
their credibility. When scholars must speculate 
about the effects of studying Marx at the age of 15 
and are expected to write about the Civil War with- 
out mentioning Trotsky, it is possible that credibility 
no longer interests them. 

Nevertheless, we find a more accurate picture of 
Khrushchev as a young party official after 1920. To 
be sure, there are still discrepancies, but the descrip- 
tion of him as a party secretary who did not just sit 
in his office all day but who went out to meet the 
miners sounds authentic.*° He was most probably a 
good organizer and a young man with an exuberant 
nature. Districts he worked in usually overfulfilled 
their norms, and because of his zealousness he be- 
came secretary of an important district of the 
Donets, moving up to “important party work in 
Stalino,” the capital of the Donets, and later to 
party offices in Kharkov and Kiev." But here again 
the idealized version of the leader at his peak has 
crept into the history of his early years. We are 
asked to believe, for example, that in 1922 Khrush- 


7V. T. Sukhorukov, XI Armiia v boiakh na severnom Kav- 
kaze i Nizhnei Volge (1918-1920), Moscow, 1961, p. 239. 

8 Rasskaz o pochetnom skakhtere, pp. 52-59. 

®As quoted in Lazar Pistrak, The Grand Tactician, p. 14. 
The invasion of Georgia took place in February 1921]. It is 
conceivable that between October 1920 and February 1921 
Khrushchev left the 9th Army and joined the 11th, but the 
fact that Sukhorukov says nothing about this makes it highly 


unlikely. 
10 Rasskaz o pochetnom shakhtere, p. 91. 
11 [bid. p. 60. 


chev advocated the utilization of reinforced con- 
crete instead of wooden pilings in the mines,!? an 
allegation as absurd as the praise lavished on him 
as the party secretary in the 1920’s who best ob- 
served the “principle of collective leadership” in 
his district.’* 


On the Ladder of Success 


When Khrushchev went to Moscow in 1929 to 
study at the Industrial Academy, he was still far 
from being an important figure. In the following 
ten years, he rose with amazing rapidity to the very 
top of the hierarchy. By 1939 he was a member of 
the Politburo and First Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, and hence one of the ten most 
powerful men in the Soviet Union. However, Soviet 
historiography has not dealt with this phenomenal 
rise. The historians who exaggerated his role in the 
Civil War and in the early 1920’s skip lightly over 
this period. 

For example, A Short History of the USSR,"* pub- 
lished in June 1964, mentions Khrushchev as an 
assistant director of the Rutchenkovo mine in 1921- 
22, but refers to him again only in 1941 as the or- 
ganizer of the defense of Kiev. One finds the same 
curious imbalance in the various editions of the 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Encyclopedia articles on Khrushchev merely list 
without comment the various posts he held during 
this decade, while the sixth volume of the History of 
Moscow," devoted to the Soviet period, quotes from 
the speeches of the First Secretary of the Moscow 
organization but gives little attention to the man. 
Khrushchev did not even receive credit for such 
“safe” achievements as the building of the subway 
and the industrialization of the Moscow district. 

There can be only one explanation for the defla- 
tion of Khrushchev’s role in the 1930’s, in contrast 
to the exaggerated descriptions of his earlier career 
—that the Soviet leader chose to dissociate himself 
as much as possible from the crimes of the Stalin 
era which he later attacked, accusing Malenkov, 
Molotov and Kaganovich of personal responsibility 
for the purges. The only way to place himself in 


12 Khrushchey first made this suggestion in the 1950’s. See 
Edward Crankshaw, Khrushchev, A Career, New York, Viking 
Press, 1966, pp. 17-18. 

13 Rasskaz o pochetnom shakhtere, p. 92. 

14 Kratkaia istoriia SSSR, Part Two, Moscow Leningrad, 
1964, p. 158. 

15 Istoriia Moskvy, Vol. 6, Moscow 1957-61. 
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a different category was to promote the implication 
that at the height of the “crimes of the personality 
cult” he was not a figure of national importance. 

There is no ambivalence about the official Soviet 
attitude toward Khrushchev’s role in the second 
World War. The Soviet historians of the period had 
an advantage over the historians of the Civil War, 
for Khrushchev was an important figure in 1941-45, 
although here again his importance often has been 
overemphasized. 

There is little reason to doubt that Khrushchev 
was in fact a skillful political commissar (officially 
described as a “member of the Military Council”), 
that he established relations with ordinary soldiers 
and commanding officers and that he participated 
in crucial strategic decisions. However, historians 
have exaggerated his role as the strategist of im- 
portant victories and have conspicuously dissociated 
him from any responsibility for failure. Who had 
exactly what role in devising the strategy at Stalin- 
grad, for example, will probably remain an open 
question for some time. This author is inclined to 
believe A. I. Yeremenko, the front commander, who 
wrote in 1961 that it was the work of the Military 
Council of the front, of which Lieutenant-General 
Khrushchev was a member.’® Other sources, on the 
other hand, again when dealing with specifics, tend 
to contradict each other. In an early account of the 
battle published in 1953,’7 Khrushchev’s name is 
barely mentioned, all credit for the victory going to 
Stalin and Malenkov. The claims of the 1962 Eng- 
lish edition of the History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union hardly inspire greater confidence 
with the claim that in April 1941, Khrushchev, as 
First Secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine, warned Stalin that the defenses of the 
country had to be improved,’* while earlier editions 
of this same work make no mention of this warning. 
Elsewhere, the authors of a six-volume study of the 
war, published over the period 1960-64, wrote that 
Khrushchev pleaded with Stalin to withdraw from 
Kiev in 1941 and Kharkov in 1942 to avoid the 
bloody defeats that brought such great losses to the 
Red Army.*® These versions can only be interpreted 
as part of the campaign to discredit Stalin for the 
country’s military unpreparedness and to absolve 


16 A, I. Yeremenko, Stalingrad, Moscow, 1961. 

17 B. S. Telpukhovski, Velikaia pobeda sovietskoi armii pod 
Stalingradom, Moscow, 1953. 

18 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 538. 

19 Istoriia velikoi Otechestvennoi Voiny Sovetskovo Soiuza, 
(Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union) 6 vols., Moscow 
1960-64. 
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Khrushchev of the responsibility for the military 
defeats which occurred in his area. 


The Summit 


Since the postwar policies of the Soviet Union 
have immediate implications for the present, Soviet 
histories of this period have approached any evalua- 
tion of these policies with extreme caution, both in 
the pre-1964 and the post-1964 versions. In the 
case of the former, Khrushchev emerges only grad- 
ually as an important figure after the victory over 
Germany until he becomes undisputed master of 
the USSR. 

While the histories of the early postwar years do 
not slight Khrushchev, the party clearly has the 
limelight, being collectively responsible for the 
“radically improved agricultural management,” for 
the “reorganization of the management of industry,” 
even for the “initiative in the improvement of rela- 
tions with the US, Britain, France, Italy and other 
capitalist countries.””*° Eventually the phrase, “as 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev has pointed out . . .” 
begins to proliferate, especially regarding the de- 
velopments after 1957 when Khrushchev accepted 
credit for the “achievements and victories” of Soviet 
science, agriculture and industry. It will be recalled 
that even the cosmonauts in their inevitable tele- 
phone communications from space thanked him 
personally for making their feats possible.” 

As might be expected, Khrushchev’s image grew 
even larger after the elimination of the “anti-party” 
group. With the gradual disappearance of Malen- 
kov, Molotov, Kaganovich, Zhukov and Bulganin 
from the history books, Khrushchev’s role prior to 
1957 steadily increased. The treatment of the 19th 
Party Congress in the 1959 edition of the History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, for ex- 
ample, makes no mention of Malenkov, who gave 
the main report, or of the other speakers such as 
Molotov, Beria and Kaganovich. In the 1957 edition 
of another important textbook, History of the 
USSR* (which came out a few months after the 
“unmasking of the anti-party group), Malenkov, 
Molotov and Kaganovich receive no mention at all. 
From this volume of over 800 pages, a student would 


20 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Moscow 1960, p. 661. This is a translation of the 1959 Russian 
edition. 

21 Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 13, 1964. 

22 Istoriia SSSR, Moscow, 1964. 


look in vain for the name of the man who became 
the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union after Stalin’s 
death. 

Malenkoy’s reputation remains bad, his position 
comparable only to that of Trotsky. Although Stalin 
does receive credit for his achievements, Malenkov 
is only responsible for his and Stalin’s mistakes. 
Kaganovich has fared less badly, but he is never 
mentioned in any neutral context. If his name ap- 
pears at all, it is in connection with some error, poor 
planning or mismanagement. Molotov is in a dif- 
ferent category. Although he is frequently blamed 
for “excesses” in collectivization and several “vio- 
lations of socialist legality,” his active Bolshevik 
past has not been minimized. Bulganin’s punish- 
ment was oblivion. The premier of the country from 
1955 to 1958 has virtually disappeared from the 
history books. 

It is difficult to envisage the line of development 
that Soviet historiography might have taken had 
Khrushchev stayed in power. A “personality cult” 
has a dynamism of its own. One writer tries to outdo 
the next in seizing the essence of his subject, and 
once a “fact” is discovered and added to a bio- 
graphical sketch, no one will challenge it while the 
subject is still “acceptable.” On the other hand, 
during the period of Khrushchev’s unchallenged 
leadership, the writers continued to denounce the 
personality cult in general and Stalin’s in particular, 
just as they continued to pay lip service to the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership long after it had be- 
come a myth. 

In assessing the nature of the Khrushchev cult, we 
must bear in mind its similarities to the cult of 
Stalin, as well as the differences between them. The 
last edition of A Short History of the USSR is a 
good case in point. Having come off the presses in 
June 1964, it suffered the indignity of almost in- 
stantaneous obsolescence—remarkable even by So- 
viet standards. On the one hand it differs from the 
volume published in 1959 in that Khrushchev ap- 
pears on almost every page dealing with the events 
of the past ten years; the aims of Soviet society 
are defined almost entirely by his utterances, and the 
book is replete with phrases such as “The Commu- 
nist Party, at the initiative of N. S. Khrushchev, 
decided . . .”—all of which is singularly reminis- 
cent of the adulation once heaped upon Stalin. 

On the other hand, even though the book may 
be taken as the ultimate expression of Khrushchev’s 
personality cult, it contains none of the typical 
Stalinist extravagances such as “teacher of his peo- 
ple,” “foremost historian,” or “brilliant linguist.” 
Similarly, in an article in Voprosy istorii devoted 


to Khrushchev’s writings, he is described as a propa- 
gandist, a tribune of Leninist ideology—but sig- 
nificantly, not as a philosopher.” 


The Post-1964 Image 


It is difficult to find any precise image of Khrush- 
chey in the historical studies published after October 
1964. In the sources perused by the author no clear 
approach to the man has as yet developed, the rule 
of thumb being, one presumes, to say as little as pos- 


2% Voprosy istorii, No. 4, Moscow, 1964. 


How History Is 
To Be Taught 


. . . The teaching of history in the [Soviet 
secondary] schools is still not fully utilized 
for the purposes of indoctrination. It often 
boils down to the teacher’s bland repetition 
of facts contained in the texts, without suffi- 
cient use of visual aids or vivid influences on 
the students’ emotions. . . . 

History courses in secondary schools must 
provide students with a scientific understand- 
ing of the laws of society’s development in 
a form intelligible to them and must develop 
in them a conviction about the inevitable vic- 
tory of communism, while revealing the role 
of the popular masses as the true makers of 


history and the historical significance of the 


individual. 

In a history course, special attention should 
be given to explaining the role of the Com- 
munist Party as the directing and guiding 
force in Soviet society and to a study of the 
modern stage of Communist construction in 
the USSR... 

History instruction in school is intended to 
bring up the young people in the spirit of 
Communist ideals, socialist patriotism, prole- 
tarian internationalism and a deep respect for 
labor, and to facilitate the training of students 
for an active public life. 

—From “On the Teaching of History in Schools,” by 


the Russian Republic Academy of Pedagogy, Pravda. 
September 16, 1959. 
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sible on a controversial subject for which no official 
line has been devised. Yet it is striking how much 
better Khrushchev has survived his fall than did his 
own victims. Stalin executed his opponents, while 
Khrushchev removed them from power and de- 
nounced them. Thus far the punishment accorded to 
Khrushchev has been indirect criticism and vilifica- 
tion, plus gradual “non-personalization”—which 
might be considered, perhaps, an improvement over 
past methods in dealing with disgraced political 
leaders. 

The rule of saying as little as possible seems to 
obtain in the studies which appeared immediately 
following Khrushchev’s demise. The first of these, 
the 1964 edition of the History of the USSR, was 
sent to the typographer in June and to the printer 
on December 3, 1964. Assuming that the type- 
setters needed at least two weeks to reset the last 
hundred pages, the writers had about a month to 
correct the “errors.” There is nothing in the book 
which could be construed as even an oblique criti- 
cism of the ex-First Secretary. At the same time, 
the authors appear to have given way to the auto- 
matic reaction of ignoring him. 

The book is 647 pages long, yet it mentions 
Khrushchev only three times: as one of the party 
leaders who went to the front in 1941, as a member 
of the Stalingrad front Military Council in 1942, 
and as First Secretary-elect of the party in 1953. 
All other references to the years of his “accomplish- 
ments” were obviously deleted. The seven-page dis- 
cussion of the 20th Party Congress is particularly 
striking, in that Khrushchev, who played so crucial 
a role in this momentous event, is never mentioned 
at all! 


he ex-First Secretary received much better 
treatment in a one-volume history of the Second 
World War which appeared in March 1965,** based 
on a larger six-volume work which came out between 
1960 and 1964. In it, Khrushchev is mentioned 
eleven times and is even favored with a photograph. 
Whenever the outstanding leaders of the party are 
enumerated, he is invariably included, receiving 
credit for strategic decisions, for his role in organ- 
izing the partisan movement in the Ukraine, and 
for contributions to postwar reconstruction. Even 
the episode concerning his opposition to the Khar- 


24 Velikaia Otechestvennaia Voina Sovetskovo Soiuza, Mos- 
cow, 1965. 
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kov offensive in May 1942 is retained with only a 
minor variation.” 

The relatively objective attitude with regard to 
Khrushchev’s wartime activities—whatever the rea- 
son—is an exception to the rule. Far more char- 
acteristic is the treatment of Khrushchev’s postwar 
career, for here current political issues and con- 
temporary political figures are at stake. The safest 
course, then, is to refer to Khrushchev as infre- 
quently as possible. The ironic result is that the 
period of Khrushchev’s rise to the zenith of his 
career has become the period of his greatest ob- 
scurity. In contrast to commentary in purely politi- 
cal and journalistic writings, even his “mistakes” 
have been overlooked by Soviet historians. The 
Handbook for Party Activists, published in June 
1965, had to take a position on his removal, and it 
did so briefly—with slightly veiled criticism of his 
“subjectivist policies which led to “mistakes in 
planning.””® 

A comparison of the three volumes of the History 
of International Relations since the Second World 
War published between 1962 and 1965* provides 
perhaps the clearest illustration of how quickly the 
Soviet leader has dropped out of historical sight. 
The first volume, which appeared in 1962, deals 
with the events of 1945-49 and mentions N. S. 
Khrushchev 24 times. Considering that in the im- 
mediate postwar years he had very little to do with 
foreign policy, one might say that the authors of the 
book did not neglect him. In the second volume, 
published a year later and covering the years 1950- 
55, there are 53 references to him, since he had by 
then assumed a more important role in foreign 
affairs. It is the last volume of this study which 
might surprise those who are unfamiliar with Soviet 
historiography. Published in September 1965, it 
describes the momentous events between 1956 and 
1964, from Suez to Vietnam, but mentions the name 
of the powerful ruler of the Soviet Union only 
three times. (Henry Kissinger’s name comes up 
twice as often. ) 


25 The story has three variants, the earliest from Khrushchev 
himself. In his secret speech to the 20th Party Congress, he 
said that as a member of the Military Council, he had asked 
General Vasilevski to persuade Stalin to stop the hopeless 
Kharkov offensive. When Vasilevski declined, Khrushchey 
called Moscow himself, but Stalin refused to speak to him. 
In the six-volume history of the war we get a slightly different 
version: there is no mention of Vasilevski. He reappears, 
however, in the one-volume version as the man who asks Khrush- 
chev to telephone Stalin. Vasilevski, incidentally, was a con- 
sultant to the editors of the 1965 version. 

26 Spravochnik KPSS, Moscow, 1965, p. 318. 

27 Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny, 
3 vols., Moscow, 1962-65. 


The authors of this study refer to Khrushchev 
twice in connection with his visit to the United 
States, and they do mention his removal in October 
1964. On the innumerable other occasions where his 
name should have been mentioned, however, the 
authors use the collective euphemism “Soviet gov- 
ernment” or “Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union,” or, at best, “the head of the Soviet govern- 
ment,” even when referring to his talks with other 
heads of state who are named. 


t is worth noting that the studies mentioned in 
this article to illustrate Khrushchev’s treatment since 
1964 (History of USSR, Great Patriotic War of the 
Soviet Union, Handbook of CPSU, History of In- 
ternational Relations Since the Second World War) 
were all products of historians’ collectives. It is here 
that one is likely to find new trends developing in 
the handling of politically sensitive matters. The 
historian in a collective enjoys a degree of safety 
partly because of the spread of responsibility and 
partly because the name of a well-known political 
figure is usually included among the editors. 

The individual historian will probably soon be 
taking his cue from the collectives. However, too 
little time has passed since Khrushchev’s ouster for 
a definitive approach to have developed. Conse- 
quently, in the works of individual authors Khrush- 
chev’s name appears even less often than in collec- 
tive histories. The authors of the Great Patriotic 
War of the Soviet Union (1965) explicitly credit 
Khrushchev with leading the partisan movement in 
the Ukraine as well as with achievements in postwar 
reconstruction. A. S. Kudlai, however, does not 
mention him at all in his 1965 article about the 
Ukraine in the years following the war.” P. T. 
Tronko and P. M. Ovcharenko also ignore the then 
First Secretary of the Ukrainian Party in their dis- 
cussion of the Kiev partisan movement in a recent 
volume entitled Heroes of the Underground.” 


28 A. S. Kudlai, “Bratskaia pomoshch narodov SSSR v 
vostanovlenii narodnovo khozaistva Ukrainy posle Velikoi 
Ostechestvennoi Voiny” (Brotherly help of the peoples of the 
USSR in the restoration of the Ukrainian economy after the 
Great Patriotic War), Voprosy istorii, No. 7, 1965, pp. 21-30. 

29P. T. Tronko, P. M. Ovcharenko, “Soldaty kievskovo 
podpolia,” Geroi podpolia, Moscow, 1965, pp. 366-408. 


What may Khrushchev—demoted, disgraced, and 
living out his last years in almost total obscurity— 
expect from future Soviet historians? Will his final 
moments of both attainment and error, of glory and 
humiliation, ever be subjected to impartial scrutiny 
and judicious evaluation? Only time will tell. In 
the meantime, whatever the differences undergone 
by Soviet historiography since the days of Stalin, 
the maxim coined by the early Soviet historian Mik- 
hail N. Pokrovski still holds sway: History in the 
USSR remains largely an exercise in “politics pro- 
jected into the past.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


As this article was about to go to press, a new 
book, Ocherki istorii KPSS (Essays on the History 
of the CPSU), was published in Moscow, in which 
Khrushchev’s recent activities are subjected to a 
somewhat more objective and perhaps even more 
sympathetic treatment than heretofore. Designed 
as a textbook for party indoctrination schools, the 
new volume might best be compared to an earlier 
history, Istoriia SSSR, 1917-1964 (History of the 
USSR), by I. B. Berkhin, which came out in Febru- 
ary 1966. In the earlier volume, for instance, 
Khrushchev’s speeches at the 20th, 21st, and 22nd 
CPSU Congresses are referred to without any men- 
tion of their author. In the new volume, the author 
is no longer anonymous. Similarly, while the earlier 
textbook gives no credit to Khrushchev for the 
policies instituted by the new regime after Stalin’s 
death, the new one acknowledges that “In Septem- 
ber 1953, N. S. Khrushchev . . . actively fought 
to introduce into effect the [new] line. . .” Finally, 
Khrushchev’s exit in October 1964 is described in 
the earlier book in a distinctly unfriendly fashion, 
while the new book refrains from any pejorative 
comments: “The Plenum granted N. S. Khrush- 
chev’s request to be released from his posts. . .” 

Straw in the wind? It remains to be seen. 


—The Editors 
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A Marxist Heroine 


J. P. Netti: Rosa Luxemburg 


BOOKS 


London-New York-Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1966. 2 vols. 


Reviewed by Abraham Ascher 


THESE TWO VOLUMES are clearly a labor of 
love. Aside from reading widely in published 
sources, Mr. Nettl—lecturer in politics at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds—sought out people who had in- 
formation about Rosa Luxemburg, and he ran- 
sacked the archives in Warsaw, East Germany, 
Bonn, Amsterdam and Israel in the preparation 
of his study. It is hard to imagine that he missed 
anything of consequence relating to his heroine, 
who in her time, he believes, attracted more people 
to revolutionary Marxism than any other socialist 
leader. This is no doubt an exaggeration growing 
out of Nettl’s strong emotional attachment to his 
subject—an understandable sentiment, yet one that 
seems to be the cause of the study’s major weak- 
nesses. For one thing, the work is too long and 
occasionally repetitious. Nettl had difficulty omit- 
ting the unessential; nor could he resist the tempta- 
tion of correcting even inconsequential mistakes 
made by previous writers on Rosa Luxemburg. 
For example, he supplies a long footnote on a mis- 
dating of her arrest in 1916, although the error is 
of no particular importance. A thoughtful and 
imaginative writer with a strong analytical bent, 
Nettl raises many interesting problems, but un- 
fortunately not all of them are quite relevant to his 
main subject, as he himself virtually acknowledges 
on one occasion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Nettl’s work is extremely im- 
pressive and by far the most thorough and pene- 
trating biography of Luxemburg. His task was 
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far from easy. Rosa Luxemburg not only was a 
leader of German social democracy for over two 
decades and one of the founders of the German 
Communist Party, but she also participated in es- 
tablishing Polish social democracy and wrote ex- 
tensively on the Russian movement. Moreover, she 
was a subtle theoretician and frequently engaged 
in polemics with the major figures of European 
socialism. From 1898, when she moved to Ger- 
many, until she was murdered in 1919, Luxemburg 
maintained a lively interest in all these activities. 
Nettl has faithfully recorded her contributions, al- 
ways taking care to place them within the broadest 
possible historical setting. 

Through extensive use of Luxemburg’s cor- 
respondence, the author has also been able to 
provide a detailed description of her private life 
and personality. She emerges as a cultivated person 
with far-ranging tastes in art, literature and the 
sciences. She was also passionate, strong-willed 
and, above all, courageous and independent. In 
1907, when she felt betrayed by Leo Jogiches, to 
whom she had been romantically attached for 
many years, she broke off their personal relations 
—without, however, ending her political collabora- 
tion with him. In 1898, when she was only 27 
years old, she did not hesitate to engage in polemics 
against Eduard Bernstein, already a highly re- 
spected figure in German social democracy, and 
in 1904 she wrote one of the earliest and most 
incisive critiques of Lenin’s organizational views. 


After 1910, when her aim was to radicalize the 
German social democratic movement, she waged 
war against the leading theorist of European 
Marxism, Karl Kautsky. By now she was quite 
isolated in the movement, but this did not deter 
her from standing her ground. Nor did she flinch 
from opposing the party for its support of Ger- 
many’s war effort after 1914, even though this 
brought on her not only the disapprobation of her 
colleagues but also imprisonment, often under very 
severe conditions. 

Much as Nettl admires Luxemburg’s views and 
courage, he does not neglect to point out that 
personal factors were often a consideration in her 
political stances. She was fiercely ambitious, and— 
as Nettl shows on the basis of an astute analysis of 
her private letters—she entered the lists against 
Bernstein largely in order to gain a reputation. 
“She was out to make a career for herself,” he 
writes, “and almost everything she said or did was 
tailored to this end. The fact that she was a revolu- 
tionary, that she instinctively rejected Bernstein’s 
thesis, was a secondary consideration.” But Nettl 
is quick to stress that “this emphasis on the plain 
self-interest of her actions does not sully her mo- 
tives.” For she was not “interested in power for 
its own sake.” A recurring theme of this study is 
that her primary concern was not power, but in- 
fluence. More than anything else, she wanted to 
spread “those ideas which she held to be correct 
and important.” 

Through the years the name Rosa Luxemburg 
has come to be identified with opposition to na- 
tionalism and revisionism, an original analysis of 
imperialism, and a “sympathetic critique” of 
Bolshevism in power. But her most significant con- 
tribution, as Nettl rightly emphasizes, was her 
doctrine of participation by the masses in the 
struggle for socialism. To be sure, she was not a 
systematic political theorist in the orthodox sense; 
she was, rather, a strategist and tactician who gave 
her proposals a theoretical underpinning which she 
believed would incorporate them into the Marxist 
creed. After 1905, however, she discussed her 
idea of “mass action” in such detail and from so 
many different practical and theoretical angles that 
Nettl is justified in treating it as a distinct political 
doctrine and as the very essence of “Luxem- 
burgism.” 


LUXEMBURG WAS PROMPTED to develop her 
ideas about mass action largely by her observation 
of the revolutionary turmoil in Warsaw late in 


1905 and in 1906, especially the general strike of 
October 1905. After her return to Germany, she 
set herself the task of convincing her Western 
comrades that the mass strike—as exemplified by 
the events in Russia—was the most efficacious and 
highest form of revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism. The doctrine which emerged from her 
writings was bold, complicated, and subtle. She 
did not have in mind a single action designed pri- 
marily to procure better economic conditions. She 
expected the mass strike to embrace a whole series 
of mass actions, including, in her words, 


- + - political and economic strikes, united and partial 
strikes, defensive strikes and combat strikes, general 
strikes of individual sections of industry and general 
strikes in entire cities, peaceful wage strikes and street 
battles, uprisings with barricades—all [of which] run 
together and run alongside each other, get in each 
other’s way, overlap each other; a perpetually moving 
and changing sea of phenomena. 
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Only objective conditions would produce such 
an outburst of activity; the leaders could never 
determine its timing artificially. Nor was the mass 
strike to be confined to a short period of time. It 
would be the proletariat’s most potent weapon 
during the revolutionary era, lasting perhaps years 
or even decades. The salient point in her doctrine 
was its emphasis on the political initiative of the 
masses, in whose judgment she had profound faith, 
rather than on the socialist leadership or the party 
organization. Once set in motion, mass action 
would, in her view, have the effect of drawing 
more people into the struggle, ultimately creating 
an active oppositional movement embracing the 
vast majority of the people. 

This tactic contrasted sharply with Kautsky’s 
Ermattungsstrategie (strategy of attrition) which 
had become the guideline for the German move- 
ment. While Kautsky was willing to tolerate street 
demonstrations, he did not want to see them 
intensified to the point where a “head-on clash 
with society” would take place. Placing his trust 
in the electoral process, Kautsky confidently ex- 
pected the Socialists to win at the polls, and then, 
with the Reichstag safely under their control, to 
stage a peaceful revolution. Once the issue had 
been joined between the two protagonists, Luxem- 
burg became the most notable spokesman of the 
German Left. 

Given her preoccupation with mass participation, 
it is not surprising that Luxemburg’s attitude to- 
wards the Bolshevik regime was far from wholly 
approving. Despite her disillusionment with Ger- 
man social democracy and her yearning for pro- 
letarian action against the war and capitalism, she 
was “far more afraid of a deformed revolution 
than an unsuccessful one.” While in prison in 
the summer of 1918, she set down her doubts in a 
pamphlet which her friend and colleague, Paul 
Levi, persuaded her not to publish on the ground 
that it could be misused by her enemies. The con- 
sistency of her assessment with her fundamental 
commitment is noteworthy: 


. . . Freedom of the press, the rights of association and 
assembly all have been outlawed for all opponents of 
the Soviet regime . . . on the other hand, it is a well- 
known and indisputable fact that without a free and 
untrammeled press, without the unlimited right of 


association and assembly, the rule of the broad mass of 
the people is entirely unthinkable. 


When the pamphlet was published posthumously, 
it gave rise to considerable polemics. The Com- 
munists denounced its “errors,” and the Socialists 
hailed it as a remarkably incisive indictment of 
the Bolshevik regime. In his judicious comments 
on the pamphlet, Nettl may be right in warning 
against those who want to use it as a weapon 
against communism. For Luxemburg had not in- 
tended primarily to assess the Russian revolution, 
but to develop a general critique of the very 
notion of socialist revolution. Moreover, it was 
her conviction that the impending revolution in 
the West would make terror unnecessary in Russia. 
Still, it may be legitimate to speculate, on the basis 
of the pamphlet, that German “communism” would 
have been substantially different from the Russian 
form had Luxemburg’s life not ended so pre- 
maturely. 


IN ADDITION TO presenting a vivid portrait of 
Luxemburg, Nettl offers interesting interpretations 
of various aspects of Polish and German socialism. 
His frequent judgments about the views and per- 
sonal traits of leading Socialists add considerable 
color to his account, and his comparisons between 
the positions of Luxemburg and those of her 
comrades raise his heroine’s work into sharp relief. 
Nettl’s study is so well-researched that it may seem 
churlish to question him on a detail, but his sug- 
gestion that Plekhanov was strongly anti-Semitic is 
too serious to be ignored. Nettl cites no evidence 
to support his charge, and from what we know 
about Plekhanov, it seems highly unlikely that the 
accusation can be substantiated. His wife was 
Jewish, as were some of his most intimate col- 
laborators. 

In sum, Mr. Nettl’s work is a valuable addition 
to the growing list of studies on Marxism. If he has 
identified too much with his heroine, if he has 
been too ready to accept as relevant for our own 
day the somewhat mystical belief of Rosa Luxem- 
burg in the “creative force of mass action,” he has 
abundantly demonstrated that she was one of the 
nobler, more admirable and important leaders of 
European Marxism in the 20th century. 
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Yugoslavia in Transition 


Daviv Tornguist: Look East, Look W est; The Socialist Adventure in Yugoslavia. 
New .York, MacMillan Co.; London, Collier-MacMillan Ltd., 1966. 


Reviewed by Anthony Sylvester 


THIS BOOK PROVIDES good background reading 
on the conflict and tensions in Yugoslavia between 
reformers and liberally-minded Communists on the 
one hand and diehard dogmatists and power-hungry 
bureaucrats on the other. The conflict, which has 
now led to a major shakeup in Belgrade, is not an 
isolated phenomenon. It has occurred all over the 
Communist world, and some of Mr. Tornquist’s 
observations might apply to any Communist country, 
at any time since the Russian Revolution. 

To a small extent, but certainly to a larger degree 
than any other Communist country, Yugoslavia is 
ruled by the consent of the governed. Yet, as Mr. 
Tornquist points out: “. . . the party is not the 
people,” and it is precisely the power, organization 
and methods of the Yugoslav League of Communists 
that have blurred and frustrated the Yugoslav vision 
of democracy. He does try, however, to see the good, 
wherever possible, in the Yugoslav experiment in 
industrial democracy. 

The author bases his observations on his two 
year sojourn in Yugoslavia where he worked as a 
translator, learned Serbo-Croatian, and adopted as 
nearly as possible a Yugoslav standard of living. 
He attended meetings of workers’ councils, housing 
committees, pre-election meetings, battled to secure 
a flat for himself and his wife, and got to know first 
hand the underhanded methods of people in au- 
thority and all the little pressures and intrigues that 
go with everyday life in a Communist country. 

The most illuminating chapters of the book deal 
with the system of workers’ self-management. In 


describing the workers’ administration of a pub- 
lishing house, a hospital and a drug factory, among 
others, Tornquist makes the point that Yugoslav 
industrial democracy works only under strictly cir- 
cumscribed conditions. For example, a director can 
and often does manipulate the workers’ authority 
and get his own way, provided he works hand in 
glove with the party organization in the enterprise. 
But he must be “a politician on all sides.” In addi- 
tion, there are strict legal provisions regulating the 
distribution of profits and the fixing of employees’ 
incomes. During the author’s stay, one director ac- 
tually was appointed by the local authorities, a pro- 
cedure which has since been changed, formally at 
any rate, to permit the workers’ councils of each 
enterprise to appoint its director. In practice, how- 
ever, the local authorities no doubt continue to play 
a large role in the nominating process. 

Workers’ councils do exercise real power in labor 
relations. No employee can be discharged without 
the approval of the council, for example. In this 
connection, Tornquist notes that a kind of working- 
men’s solidarity often develops when layoffs are 
threatened. Workers’ councils as a rule tend to op- 
pose layoffs even when these may be necessary for 
economic reasons. Indeed, one of the crucial prob- 
lems of the Yugoslav economy today, and a reason 
for Yugoslavia’s persistent inability to pay her way 
in the world, is precisely the excessive number of 
uneconomic enterprises which employ more workers 
than they need. 

The case of the Galenika drug factory provides a 
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striking illustration of the problem. According to 
the author, economic experts recommended that 
some 200 workers in the factory be laid off. After 
considerable argument 85 were given notices, and 
it was clear that political considerations played an 
important part in the final decision as to who would 
stay and who would go. 

Mr. Tornquist expresses some doubts about the 
economic advantages of democratic self-manage- 
ment by workers’ councils and managing boards in 
Yugoslavia. Yet he maintains that the system 
“allows a man to get more than money out of his job. 
It offers him . .. a chance to move out of his 
atomic existence as a worker. It allows him to begin 
to comprehend the important workings of the society 
he lives in.” One cannot help wondering, however, 
whether Yugoslavia can afford, under present con- 
ditions of international competition, the luxury of 
relegating economic efficiency to second place. In- 
deed, the entire recent emphasis of the economic 
reforms has been on the need to increase industrial 
efficiency. 

The author’s chapter on agriculture is something 
of a disappointment, for in this area he has taken 
much of the Yugoslav official line at face value. Al- 
though he notices that expensive foreign machinery 
is often used at a fraction of its capacity, and that 
the socialist agricultural enterprise in Yugoslavia 
(as indeed elsewhere in the Communist world) is 
heavily subsidized by the state and often does not 
justify the capital outlay, he presents an idealized 
picture of the agricultural “cooperatives.” The “co- 
operatives” did function well in the late 1950’s. But 
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by the time the author was in Yugoslavia, in 1963 
and 1964, farmers were greatly overworked, and as 
one Yugoslav journalist reported last July, “they 
are paid disgracefully low prices for their products.” 
Another Yugoslav newspaper charged that the “co- 
operatives” were setting themselves up as “big 
capitalist enterprises,” exploiting both the farmer 
and the consumer. Only some 12 percent of the 
land in Yugoslavia is in the socialist sector. The 
rest is farmed by peasants who in effect constitute 
about 50 percent of the Yugoslav population. The 
latest changes have been beneficial to the farmers, 
but many influential members of the League of Com- 
munists continue to regard the peasants as “class 
enemies” who must be treated accordingly, despite 
their numerical importance in Yugoslav society. 

The author is at his best when he recounts his 
experiences and personal impressions. His style is 
vivid and his anecdotes often amusing. When he is 
obliged to draw on material provided by the 
authorities, however, he makes a number of sweep- 
ing generalizations about such subjects as “Ger- 
manized Slovenians” and “Moslem Macedonians” 
which betray his lack of thoroughness. He also ap- 
parently accepts the thesis that all patriotic Yugo- 
slavs were on the side of the Partisans in the last 
war. The truth is that the loyalties of the Yugoslavs 
were sharply divided during this period. The Com- 
munists did win the civil war, defeat the invaders 
and unite the nation. But unity was often only a 
facade behind which many old ideas and feelings 
remain alive to this day, despite the monolithic ap- 
pearance of the party. 


Reviews in Brief 


Politics, Old and New 


Derek J. R. Scott: Russian Political 
Institutions (3rd edition). New York, 
F. A. Praeger, 1966. 


DEREK SCOTT’S study, originally 
published seven years ago, has been 
known to specialists on the Soviet 
Union as a relatively short but solid 
survey of Soviet institutions. Although 
the book never really fulfilled the 
author’s express intention of conveying 
a sense of “what it feels like to be 
another person in other circumstances” 
—it devoted too little attention to the 
processes of government and the posi- 
tion of the individual in the system— 
it did fulfill the promise of its title in 
providing a quite useful and reliable 
description of the formal party and 
governmental institutions. 

Russian Political Institutions has 
now been published in a third edition, 
but unfortunately this edition is not 
nearly as satisfactory as the earlier 
ones. Perhaps the basic problem is that 
the seven years between the writing of 
the first and third editions saw greater 
changes in the Soviet Union than in the 
book. According to the jacket of the 
new edition, “Derek Scott has com- 
pletely revised his original text, inter- 
preting the impact of the Khrushchev 
era and the developments since Khru- 
shchev’s fall,” but this claim only 
creates expectations which are not met. 

The third edition was completed too 
soon after Khrushchev’s fall to permit 
substantial analysis of the post-Khru- 
shchev period, but the reader is justi- 
fiably disappointed to find that there is 
not even a systematic effort to assess 
the meaning of the Khrushchev era 
itself. If one compares the first and 
third editions, one finds page after page 
which are completely identical or 


nearly identical. Even in the conclud- 
ing discussion of such general topics 
as the budgetary process, low-level 
decision-making, and the techniques 
used to secure performance, there are 
only two places in the last thirteen 
pages of the book where as much as a 
single word has been changed. One of 
these changes involved the addition of 
a phrase stating that the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs is now called the Min- 
istry for the Preservation of Public 
Order, the other the addition of two 
sentences indicating that certain eco- 
nomic offenders may now be executed. 

To be sure, the descriptive sections 
of the book have undergone more 
changes than the analytical sections, 
for many of the statistics have been up- 
dated and institutional changes have 
been noted. In the two chapters on the 
soviets and the conventional state 
machinery, this has been done very 
thoroughly and accurately. The chapter 
on the party is also quite reliable, al- 
though it is regrettable that the author 
did not choose to incorporate the in- 
formation we have learned in the last 
decade about the central party secre- 
tariat. It is difficult to understand why 
five pages are devoted to describing 
elections. to the soviets, two pages to 
the commissions of the soviets, and then 
only sixteen lines to the organization of 
the Central Committee secretariat since 
1948. 

The chapter on “the web of manage- 
ment” is the most unsatisfactory. The 
statistics in this chapter have not been 
updated, and_ institutional changes 
(particularly in the legal and agricul- 
tural realms) are not adequately de- 
scribed. Here, for example, mention is 
made of the change in the name of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, and func- 
tions are ascribed to the Ministry 
which are really performed by the Com- 
mittee for State Security (KGB). 


Russian Political Institutions remains 
a useful reference work on the soviets 
and the central governmental structure, 
but the undergraduate to whom this 
book is directed would be better ad- 
vised to seek a more comparative book 
along the lines of those written by Al- 
fred Meyer or Zbigniew Brzezinski and 
Samuel Huntington. 


Jerry F. Hough 


E. PREOBRAZHENSKY: The New Eco- 
nomics. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1965. 


AT THE TIME of the original publi- 
cation of this book in 1926, the author, 
Yevgeni Preobrazhensky, shared honors 
with N. Bukharin as the leading Marx- 
ist scholar in the field of economics. He 
was thus a highly qualified contender 
for the right to enter the arena of na- 
tional policy-making in the turbulent 
period following the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia. This new translation of 
his work offers a clear presentation of 
the ideas which Preobrazhensky hoped 
to have accepted as a framework ap- 
propriate to the economic needs and 
ambitions of the new ruling elite. The 
work also portrays the intellectual ex- 
citement of a compulsively experimental 
decade in Soviet economic theory and 
practice. 

Preobrazhensky’s statement of eco- 
nomic principles and policy recommen- 
dations does not, however, ring with 
the self-confidence that one might have 
expected from an articulate member of 
the “inner circle.” On the contrary, the 
tone is for the most part shrill and 
polemical, and it is clear that by this 
time the author had already been forced 
into a defensive position by his more 
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politically agile Marxist colleagues. 
His argument reflects the fact that by 
1926 the party leadership was already 
split into “right” and “left” deviations. 
Preobrazhensky was the principal eco- 
nomic spokesman for the “left.” 

In two of the three long chapters that 
make up the main body of the book, the 
author devotes himself to the develop- 
ment of two ideas which he considers 
to be fundamental to a “correct analy- 
sis” (and, by implication, to a correct 
policy) of how the Soviet economy 
should be guided during the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 
The first of these ideas, formulated by 
the author as the “law of primitive 
socialist accumulation,” aroused a vio- 
lent reaction on the part of his critics 
in the party press. In his view, this 
economic “law” required that the “half- 
socialist” economy of Russia, estab- 
lished by Lenin as a result of the NEP 
compromise, be prevented from being 
in time “devoured” by capitalism by 
the undertaking of a forced expansion 
of the socialist half of the economy, 
namely the state industrial sector. Such 
rapid expansion could only be achieved 
at the expense of peasant agriculture— 
i.e., by means of a systematic accumu- 
lation of a large volume of savings in 
the hands of the Soviet government, 
and by the transfer of the saved re- 
sources from agriculture to industry in 
the form of new capital funds for use in 
the rapid buildup of plant and equip- 
ment. 

To support his argument, Preobra- 
zhensky demonstrated, with the aid of 
many long quotations from Marx, that 
the capital funds which helped to build 
up industry historically in the West 
were acquired through a long process 
of accumulation which extended over 
the entire early, primitive phase of 
capitalism. With total obliviousness to 
the fine moral irony that mocked his 
argument, he reasoned that this was 
precisely the way in which the process 
of accumulation had to be organized 
during the early phase of socialism. 

The second leading idea developed at 
length by Preobrazhensky related to 
the “law of value” (i.e., the imperatives 
of cost, profit, and price). He argued 
that this law, which rules the entire 
production and exchange process under 
capitalism, must begin to atrophy dur- 
ing the period of transition to social- 
ism. He saw this process of “liberation” 
from the dictates of the law of value as 
spreading outward from the state sector 
of the economy, where, he reported 
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approvingly, “money is dying out in its 
role as one of the instruments for 
achieving spontaneous equilibrium in 
production.” 

It is a fair guess that modern readers 
will be more interested in the practical 
policy issues that were being hotly dis- 
puted within the ruling elite than in 
Preobrazhensky’s own prodigious skill 
in applying the Marxian catechism of 
political economy to Russian economic 
conditions during the 1920’s. These 
readers may find it profitable to con- 
centrate on the materials in the Ap- 
pendix, where the author addressed 
himself to the issues of practical poli- 
tics raised by his opponents. Here there 
are a series of vigorous statements of 
his basic position on the hard choices 
confronting the new Soviet regime in 
the economic realm, qualified by some 
second thoughts regarding the incau- 
tious terminology he had used on occa- 
sion in presenting his case for the 
“subordination of the pre-socialist eco- 
nomic forms to the socialist forms.” 


Leon Herman 


Desmonp DonnNeELLY: Struggle for the 
World—The Cold War: 1917-1965. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1965. 


DESMOND DONNELLY, a_ Labor 
Member of the British Parliament, is 
a staunch friend of the United States, 
and a supporter of its policy in world 
affairs. “In this age of ‘Cops versus 
Robbers,’ ” he writes, “who is the hero? 
History’s answer will be: the Ameri- 
can people.” 

For an American reviewer, there- 
fore, it is hardly pleasant to report that 
Mr. Donnelly’s book is highly disap- 
pointing. Whether judged in terms of 
style, presentation or analysis, Struggle 
for the World must be rated as a rather 
shocking failure. Mr. Donnelly’s atti- 
tude towards historic personages is a 
case in point: Lenin was “decidely 
homely, if not ugly.... His broad face 
and thickish lips and unkempt beard 
gave him the appearance of a bulldog. 
... There was also the man’s wide 
forehead, showing that he ought to be 
a thinker.” Woodrow Wilson was a 
man who “liked to patronize little peo- 
ple.” And more. Or take the author’s 
evaluation of the 1917 Revolution in 
Russia. “Perhaps the most apt com- 


ment,” he writes, “was made by Philip 
Jordan, the Negro butler of David R. 
Francis, the American Ambassador. 
Writing home, he stated: ‘On last Tues- 
day [he meant Wednesday] the Bol- 
sheviks got the city in their hands and 
I want to tell you that it was something 
awful’!” Can Mr. Donnelly possibly 
be serious? 

Despite its title, the book is not a 
history of Soviet-Western relations since 
1917. It is, at best, a personalized 
commentary on people and events, par- 
ticularly since World War II. (The 
period 1917-38 is cursorily dealt with in 
49 pages.) The commentary, further- 
more, tends to be exotic, playing up 
scandalous interpretations wherever 
possible. For example, the Treaty of 
Rapallo (1922) between Weimar Ger- 
many and Lenin’s Russia is ominously 
referred to as “the first warning shot 
that could signify the opening of the 
Second World War.” We are also in- 
formed that Stalin had “decided . . . to 
make common cause with Hitler” as 
early as 1936. (The Nazi-Soviet Pact 
itself is crudely labeled “Idiot’s De- 
light.”) 

Mr. Donnelly’s best chapters are de- 
voted to the 1947-52 period, but only 
because in dealing with it he largely 
steers clear of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, contenting himself with a detailed 
factual accounting of events. Wherever 
he does go beyond the facts, Mr. Don- 
nelly yields to the unfortunate penchant 
for “fundamental” explanations. Thus 
his explanation of “the puzzling and 
indeed extraordinary” Soviet absence 
from the Security Council in June and 
July 1950 (which forestalled a possible 
veto of United Nations’ action in 
Korea) “is simpler than many realize 
—it lies in the basic incompetence that 
stemmed from the overcentralization of 
major decisions in the Soviet Union, an 
inevitable consequence of the authori- 
tarian regime.” Simpler perhaps—but 
hardly more plausible than the fact that ' 
Stalin probably discounted the impor- 
tance of the United Nations as a de- 
fender of the Republic of Korea, since, 
as Prof. Marshall Shulman has pointed 
out elsewhere, the organization “as a 
military power was as yet untried; nor 
were there any effective military prepa- 
rations then in sight.” 

More examples could be cited, but 
as an American it might perhaps be 
best for this reviewer to rest his case 
right here. 


Morton Schwartz 
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The Muslim East 


Maxime Ropinson: Islam et Capital- 
isme. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1966. 


AS MIGHT BE expected from Pro- 
fessor Rodinson, this is a work of 
great erudition. It deals with prob- 
lems related to economic practice in 
the Muslim world, in particular ex- 
amining to what extent, if at all, the 
capitalist system as practiced in Mus- 
lim countries has been induced or 
impeded by the ideology of Islam. 

The author is described by his pub- 
lisher as a “militant progressivist and 
anticolonialist” and as a “specialist 
with the views of a Marxist sociologist.” 
His declared purpose is to help “the 
intellectuals of those countries coming 
within the orbit of the Muslim religion 
and civilization . . . to understand their 
destiny.” Whether or not his Muslim 
readers will accept this help in the 
spirit in which it is offered, there can 
be no doubt that the book contains a 
great deal of original and stimulating 
thought on a subject about which 
there has been much misunderstanding. 

Outlining the economic doctrine set 
forth in the Qur’an and the Sunna, the 
author concludes that it neither con- 
demns in principle nor interferes with 
the practice of what is now known as 
the capitalist sector of a country’s 
economy. He next compares Islamic 
economic prescriptions with those of 
Christianity and expresses the opinion 
that Islam has no more inhibited the 
development of capitalism on modern 
lines than Christianity has promoted 
it. 

The longest and perhaps the most 
important chapter deals with present- 
day capitalism in Muslim countries. 
Here the author’s conclusion is that the 
Muslim East has modeled its capitalism 
on the West. If it has failed to reach 
Western standards, this is not attribu- 
table in any way to Islam. Reluctance 
to invest money in industry, for ex- 
ample, is not due to Islamic injunctions 
on the subject but to the unsettled 
conditions prevailing in Muslim coun- 
tries—a product, in Rodinson’s view, 
of the pressure of European colonial- 
ism. 

Having rejected the notion that Is- 
lamic doctrine precludes capitalism, he 
naturally proceeds to consider whether 
it is conducive to socialism. He main- 
tains that in spite of Islamic precepts 


enjoining compassion towards suffer- 
ing, “these precepts have so far served 
more often to justify societies based 
on privilege.” He therefore sees no 
reason to suppose that they will play 
any part in leading the way either 
to socialism or to étatism. 

Somewhat surprisingly Professor 
Rodinson makes no mention of the 
Muslim republics of the Soviet Union 
where, it is claimed, Marxist socialism 
has been preferred to capitalism. If 
it is true that the Western capitalist 
system was imposed on the Muslim 
countries of the Middle East and South 
Asia by colonialist Europe, it is surely 
also true that socialism was imposed 
on the Muslim colonies of the Tsarist 
empire by the Soviet regime. Profes- 
sor Rodinson’s cautious references to 
“the Soviet experiment” and his con- 
clusion that Lutskiy, the well-known 
Soviet writer on Middle East economics, 
is no true Marxist suggest that he might 
agree with this proposition. 

Whether or not one accepts the argu- 
ments advanced and the conclusions 
reached, this is a remarkable book and 
a notable contribution to the study of 
economic practice and possibilities in 
the Muslim East. 


Geoffrey Wheeler 


Soviet Nationalities 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, US 
LIBRARY OF Concress: The Soviet Em- 
pire. A Study in Discrimination and 
Abuse of Power. Washington, D. C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. 


THIS STUDY LEAVES the reader with 
highly mixed feelings. On the one 
hand, its 200 tightly packed pages are 
obviously the product of an assiduous 
effort. of compilation and documenta- 
tion, providing a large variety of sgurce 
materials bearing on the nationalities 
problem in the USSR, supplemented by 
statistical tables and maps. On the 
other hand, except in the short chapter 
on “Economic Retardation,” the mate- 
rial is presented in a most undiscrimi- 
nating fashion. No attempt is made to 
distinguish between reliable and un- 
reliable sources, and a variety of genu- 
ine and less genuine experts are quoted 
in and out of context. The end result 


is a smorgasbord of extremely uneven 
quality. 

The study also suffers at times from 
a regrettable lack of objectivity. There 
are certainly more than enough valid 
criticisms to be made of Soviet na- 
tionality policy, but there are some 
crimes which were not committed by 
Moscow, and not every single Soviet 
move has a hidden nefarious meaning. 
Is there anything unusual, for example, 
about the fact that “Russians hold a 
commanding position within the 
RSFSR” (p. 13)? Or, whatever the 
bad features of kolkhoz life, can one 
say without exaggeration that “the So- 
viet peasant remains a_ collectivized 
serf” (p. 66)? Again, granted that 
there are elements of colonialism in 
Moscow’s relationship with the nation- 
alities of Central Asia, can it simply be 
assumed that “politically the Soviets 
have created a strictly colonial rela- 
tionship with clearly racial overtones” 
(p. 144)? Or can one properly define 
the economic relations between Russia 
and the non-Russian republics as “im- 
perial-colonial . . . reminiscent of the 
European experience during the age of 
exploitation and empire building” (p. 
163) ? 

We are told that students from the 
provinces are admitted to Moscow in- 
stitutions of higher learning on the 
basis of some regional or Union Re- 
publican quotas (p. 137). Doesn’t 
much the same thing apply to the Ivy 
League schools in the United States? 
What is wrong in the fact that most 
Soviet universities are located in Russia 
(p. 139)? Where else would one ex- 
pect them to be located? What is so 
unusual if Russians, who account for 
54.9% -of the total population of the 
USSR, constitute 58% of the profes- 
sionals? Is it really surprising that 
almost four times as many books per 
capita are published in Russian as in 
Kazakh (p. 125)? Since when are the 
Kazakhs such voracious readers? It 
sounds impressive to say that “in 
Vilnius, the Lithuanian capital, the 
Russian influx has reduced native Li- 
thuanians to a minority” (p. 158), but 
how many centuries ago was it that 
Lithuanians last constituted a majority 
in Vilnius? Are Uzbeks really suffering 
“total discrimination in art” (p. 135) ? 

Prerevolutionary conditions are 
treated with scarcely any greater so- 
phistication. The Ukraine is said to 
have been “an ordinary colony of the 
Russian Empire” (p. 130), which is at 
least controversial; and Russian expan- 
sion from the Volga to the Pacific Ocean 
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is equated with the overseas expansion 
of the European colonialist powers 
rather than with the expansion of the 
United States from the Appalachians 
westward (pp. 5-6). 

Some situations are not so much 
factually misrepresented as they are 
simply misunderstood. The retrogres- 
sion of the Karelo-Finnish SSR to the 
status of an autonomous republic within 
the RSFSR (p. 166) is mistakenly 
attributed to something other than for- 
eign policy considerations; the crea- 
tion of the Central Asian Bureau is 
explained in terms of an “unceremoni- 
ous lumping together of the historic 
national communities” (p. 103), ignor- 
ing not only the common cultural, re- 
ligious and linguistic heritage of the 
peoples of Turkestan, but even the 
fact of Turkestan’s prerevolutionary as 
well as postrevolutionary existence as 
an administrative unit. 

It is unfortunate that the authors of 
this study, having compiled a consid- 
erable amount of valid, useful and in- 
teresting material, did not see fit to 
weed out sources that were either ob- 
viously biased or emotionally motivated 
—or at least accompany such question- 
able information with some evaluative 
comment. 


Michael Rywkin 


Soviet Literature 


HELEN von SsacHno: Der Aufstand 
der Person, Sowjetliteratur der Gegen- 
wart (The Rebellion of the Individual, 
Contemporary Soviet Literature). Ber- 
lin, Argon Verlag, 1965. 


HELEN VON SSACHNO’S book is an 
attempt to interpret the overall trend 
of post-Stalin Soviet literature in order 
to show the connections between “litera- 
ture, cultural policy, and the spiritual 
history of the [Russian] nation.” While 
this theme has a sweeping sound to it, 
the book is a scholarly, documented 
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volume which carefully avoids mean- 
ingless generalizations. 

Miss Ssachno achieves her aim by 
using a selective approach based on her 
Dostoievskian view of the essence of 
literature. She maintains that the “vi- 
sion of Russian literature” has always 
been a search for the absolute, for the 
eternal human ideas of truth and jus- 
tice. She looks for signs of this funda- 
mental outlook since the end of the 
19th century, though her book concen- 
trates mainly upon the 1954-64 period 
of Soviet literature. 

In tracing the trend, she finds that 
in prerevolutionary Russian literature 
it manifested itself in the expectation 
of the coming storm. The literature of 
the early 1920’s retained the apocalyp- 
tic vision but added to it a sense of 
metaphysical tragedy and doubts. If 
anything from the 1920's is still read- 
able, it is the literature of this bent. 
Without it, she says, we would have 
“no short stories on the Civil War, no 
Soviet novel nor Soviet satire, since the 
naive edifices of the so-called prole- 
tarian school of an Ostrovsky, Pan- 
fyorov, Serafimovich, Furmanov or 
Artyom Vesyoly have today, as they did 
in their own times, only a documentary 
value” (p. 38). The Stalinist period, 
which she dates from 1929, gradually 
killed off not only the vision, but also 
the writers of that vision. Literature 
was degraded to political propaganda. 
The trend, interrupted briefly by the 
war, continued until Stalin’s death. 

The essence of the thaw period, as 
Miss Ssachno sees it, consists of a 
return to the original vision, even 
though with modification. If the pre- 
revolutionary vision consisted of an 
expectation of the “rebellion of the 
masses,” then the present trend puts 
the emphasis upon the “rebellion of 
the individual.” (Her book’s title, by 
the way, is taken from a quote from 
Boris Pilniak’s The Naked Year, p. 
22.) The Pomerantsev and Ehrenburg 
articles of 1954 on “sincerity in litera- 
ture” focused attention on exactly this 
question—the responsibility and _ free- 
dom of the individual. 

Miss Ssachno divides the “thaw” 
literature into two basically different 


categories: sociological, anti-Stalin pro- 
test-literature (prototype, Ehrenburg’s 
Thaw) and non-polemical humanistic 
literature (prototype, Vera Panova’s 
Seasons of the Year). Though both 
trends work in. the same direction, 
aiming at the erosion of the ersatz 
values of Socialist Realism, it is only 
the second trend which, in Miss 
Ssachno’s opinion, will in future dec- 
ades be remembered as literature. Both 
trends have a twofold aim: to achieve 
the spiritual emancipation of the in- 
telligentsia, as the conscience of the 
nation, and to give a fair account of the 
Stalinist past and post-Stalin present 
of the nation. 

The party—which only partially ap- 
proves of the “thaw” literature—wishes 
to retain control over it by using pres- 
sure, compromise, and whatever other 
means it has left. However, with Stalin- 
ist terror gone and at least under pres- 
ent conditions unlikely to return, Miss 
Ssachno envisages a losing battle for 
the party: the new values created by 
contemporary Soviet literature will in- 
creasingly influence and change the 
moral outlook of the nation. 

Miss Ssachno’s book is written in 
stylistically excellent and highly so- 
phisticated German. Her style should 
also be mentioned for another reason. 
To designate milestones or phases of 
Soviet literary policy, she frequently 
uses a vocabulary which was coined in 
Germany during or after the Nazi era 
(for example, the term “Gleichschal- 
tung’ —most closely translated as “bring- 
ing into line”’—with reference to the 
Stalinist policy of the late 1920’s). It 
is interesting that the similarity in the 
political approach to literature in totali- 
tarian states produced a vocabulary 
which can be used interchangeably to 
describe comparable phenomena; yet 
to translate such terms into the lan- 
guage of countries which have not gone 
through the totalitarian experience is 
often extremely difficult. 

For those students of Russian litera- 
ture who can read the German lan- 
guage, Miss Ssachno’s book should be 
considered essential reading. 


Thomas Weiss 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Peking and the Indian CP 


hen the Communists seized 

power in China, they be- 

lieved that their victory es- 
tablished the pattern for further anti- 
imperialist and anti-capitalist revolu- 
tions throughout Asia and the rest of 
the underdeveloped world. Only two 
weeks after the birth of the new 
regime on October 1, 1949, they al- 
ready were showing interest in India. 
In a message to B. T. Ranadive, then 
General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India (CPI), Mao Tse-tung 
promised Chinese Communist aid to 
the CPI in order “to free” India from 
the “yoke of imperialism and its col- 
laborators.” ? In early 1950 the Com- 
inform called upon the Indian Com- 
munists to follow the Chinese path 


1 Communist (Bombay), Vol. III, No. 1, 
January 1950, p. 110. 


An Indian journalist, Mr. Ray has 
written articles on international af.- 
fairs and on Indian foreign policy for 
various West German publications 
and for the Asia Institute in Hamburg. 


By Hemen Ray 


with the aim of establishing a “peo- 
ple’s democracy” in India.? 

Some elements within the CPI were 
in fact already interested in the 
Chinese Communist revolution be- 
fore its final triumph. In mid-1949 
the left-wing Andhra Communists 
were advocating adoption of the 
Chinese revolutionary model in order 
to capture power in India. In De- 
cember 1953, however, the CPI offi- 
cially rejected the applicability of 
the Maoist strategy of revolution to 
India. This change in the party’s 
attitude was the direct result of Soviet 
opposition to Mao’s claim that the 
Chinese revolution should be recog- 
nized as the “prototype” for future 
revolutions in underdeveloped areas. 
Soviet pressure, however, failed to 
eradicate Chinese influence. 

Khrushchev’s 1956 denunciation of 
Stalin caused new ferment in CPI 
ranks and led the party to look again 
to the Chinese Communists for guid- 


2 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy (Bucharest), Jan. 27, 1950, p. 1. 


ance. Ajoy Ghosh, who had become 
CPI General Secretary in 1951, urged 
members of the party to study the 
CCP’s statement “On the Historical 
Experience of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat” as the “most elaborate” 
and “satisfactory statement” regard- 
ing Stalin’s role and as a “guide” for 
resolving the troubles and doubts 
caused by Khrushchev’s §action.* 
Throughout the period 1956-58, the 
CPI was under pressure from both 
Moscow and Peking. On the one 
hand, it deferred to Soviet advice in 
giving support to Nehru’s foreign 
policy, while on the other hand it 
continued to take a friendly attitude 
toward Communist China. 


ration of Sino-Indian relations 
caused by Communist China’s 
armed suppression of the Tibetan re- 


[ the spring of 1959, the deterio- 


3V. B. Karnik, ed., Indian Communist 
Party Documents, 1930-1956, The Demo- 
cratic Research Service, Bombay, 1957. 
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volt created new difficulties for the 
CPI. In spite of Indian sympathies 
for the Tibetans, the party at first 
adopted a line supporting the Chinese 
action and echoing Peking’s charges 
that “the commanding center of the 
rebellion” was in the northern Indian 
town of Kalimpong, where the Dalai 
Lama had taken refuge after fleeing 
Tibet. Secretary Ghosh criticized 
statements made by Prime Minister 
Nehru on the Tibetan situation as 
“heavily biased in favor of the rebels” 
and denied that “all the blame lies 
with the Chinese.” 4 

In August of 1959, when Nehru 
revealed that Chinese forces had oc- 
cupied some 15,000 square miles of 
Indian territory in Ladakh and the 
Northeast Frontier Agency (NEFA), 
the CPI again tried to minimize the 
affair. However, an official note from 
Chinese Communist Premier Chou 
En-lai to Nehru on September 8 re- 
pudiated the entire Sino-Indian bor- 
der and laid claim to about 50,000 
square miles of Indian territory.’ 
This rendered the CPI’s position even 
more awkward, and _ immediately 
thereafter Ghosh left for Moscow to 
seek Soviet advice. While he was 
there. an official statement released 
by TASS announced a neutral Soviet 
position in the Sino-Indian conflict. 
The statement deplored the armed 
clashes which had taken place along 
the Sino-Indian border and urged 
both sides to seek a settlement." 

In these circumstances, serious dis- 
sension arose when the CPI’s Central 
Executive Committee met at Calcutta 
in late September to discuss the 
party’s stand on the border dispute 


+The Statesman (New Delhi), May 11, 
1959. 

° Notes, Memoranda and Letters Ex- 
changed Between the Govrenments of India 
and China, September-November 1959, Gov- 
ernment of India White Paper No. 2. 

6 Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 10, 1959. The 
Soviet statement was issued in spite of last- 
minute Chinese diplomatic efforts to dis- 
suade Moscow from releasing it and was 
regarded by the Chinese as a Soviet be- 
trayal of the CCP. (See New China News 
Agency Supplement No. 45, Nov. 2, 1963. 
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with China. Encouraged by the So- 
viet statement of neutrality, right- 
wing Politburo member S. A. Dange 
criticized Chinese actions towards 
India and demanded that the CPI de- 
clare its support of Nehru’s stand on 
the border issue, including recogni- 
tion of the McMahon Line as the 
frontier between India and China. 
Leaders of the left-wing factions, on 
the other hand, charged that such 
action would be a violation of the 
party’s __ proletarian-internationalist 
obligations. Ghosh, who was still in 
Moscow, hurriedly returned to India 
in order to mediate between the op- 
posing factions. At his urging, the 
Central Executive Committee finally 
adopted a compromise resolution cri- 
ticizing the conduct of both India and 
China in the border conflict.’ 

Soon afterward Ghosh left for Pe- 
king to participate in the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, hoping at the 
same time to persuade the Chinese 
leaders to change their policy towards 
India. The visit, however, proved to 
be a personal disaster for Ghosh. A 
day after his return from Peking, 
Chinese troops massacred nine mem- 
bers of an Indian border patrol in 


Ladakh. CPI leader 


Dange immediately condemned the 


Right-wing 


Chinese action and declared his sup- 
port of the Nehru government's policy 
towards China. A few days later, the 
Central Secretariat of the CPI issued 
a somewhat milder statement which 
nevertheless criticized the Chinese ac- 
tion as “unjustified” and joined in 
“the feelings of deep resentment and 
indignation of the Indian people” 
over the “heavy loss of life.” * Mean- 
while. in a report to the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow. Khrushchev ex- 
pressed deep regret over the Ladakh 
incident and appealed for friendly 
negotiations to settle the conflict “to 
of both 


the mutual - satisfaction 


7 New Age (Weekly: Delhi), Oct. 4, 1959. 
p 
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8 Ibid., Nov. 1, 1959, p. 1. 


sides.” * Later he described the dis- 


pute as a “sad and stupid story.” *° 


ncouraged by Khrushchev’s 
statements, the right-wing CPI 
leaders intensified their pres- 
sure on the centrists to amend the 
Calcutta resolution and denounce the 
Chinese action in Ladakh. When the 
party’s National Council met at Mee- 
rut in November, Dange renewed his 
demand that the CPI should support 
the McMahon Line as the rightful 
border between India and China, 
while the pro-Chinese group again 
opposed the proposal. After week- 
long discussions, the Council finally 
produced another resolution seeking 
to reconcile the opposing groups." 
For a while thereafter, the CPI gave 
the impression of being in a state of 
suspended animation. Then, at the 
Congress of the Rumanian Commu- 
nist Party in June 1960, Khrushchev 
himself raised anew the subject of the 
Sino-Indian border dispute. On the 
one hand, he chided the Chinese for 
“stabbing the Communist movement 
in the Afro-Asian world in the back 
for a few hundred square miles of 
Indian territory,” and on the other 
hand he urged the Indian Communist 
delegates to “go home and convince 
your countrymen of the just nature of 
the Chinese action.” 1° 


» Pravda, Nov. 1, 1959. Prior to the Su- 
preme Soviet session, Khrushchey had 
visited Peking to attend the celebration of 
the 10th anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. During his stay, the Chinese 
leaders gave him an explanation of “the 
true situation” in Ladakh, maintaining that 
the armed clash there had been provoked 
by India and that it would be a mistake to 
yield to the “Indian reactionaries.” Accord- 
ing to the Chinese, however, Khrushchev 
still insisted that the Chinese armed action 
was wrong. (See NCNA Supplement No. 
45, cited above.) 

10 New Age (Weekly), Nov. 15, 1959. 

11 [bid., Nov. 22, 1959, p. 7. 

12 Link (New Delhi), Oct. 16, 1960. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese, Khrushchev also 
told the Chinese delegates at Bucharest: 
“T know what war is. Since Indians were 
killed, this means that China attacked 
India. We are Communists; for us it is not 
important where the frontier runs.” (See 
NCNA Supplement No. 45, cited above.) 


In the face of Khrushchev’s ex- 
hortation, the CPI could not remain 
silent. The party’s National Council, 
meeting in September, passed a reso- 
lution asserting that “China has lost 
the sympathy of millions of Indians 
in return for a few miles of worthless 
territory,” but at the same time blam- 
ing India for the trouble.'* This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the pro-Chinese 
elements in the party. The regional 
Communist organization of West 
Bengal accused the CPI’s pro-Soviet 
leaders of “immaturity in Marxist 
understanding” and charged the Na- 
tional Council with “appeasing Indian 
chauvinism.”** The pro-Chinese Pun- 
‘jab party organization took a similar 
stand, demanding withdrawal of the 
National Council resolution. 

The action of the West Bengal and 
Punjab party organizations was fol- 
lowed by the visit of a two-man CPI 
delegation to Hanoi to attend the Con- 
gress of the North Vietnamese Lao 
Dong Party. While in Hanoi, the In- 
dian delegates were approached by 
representatives of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and one of the former, 
Harekrishna Konar, a leader of the 
West Bengal party organization, ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Peking, 
where he met with Mao and other 
CCP leaders.'° Upon his return to 
India, Konar parroted Chinese views 
with regard to both the Sino-Indian 
border dispute and the Sino-Soviet 
ideological conflict. This marked the 
first direct attempt by the CCP to ex- 
tend its influence within the Indian 
party. 

Soon afterwards a five-man CPI 


13 Link, Sept. 11 and 18, 1960. 

14 Hindustan Times (New Delhi), Oct. 
14, 1960. 

15 The other CPI delegate was K. Damo- 
daran, of the Kerala party organization. 
Before their departure for Hanoi, both dele- 
gates were instructed by Secretary Ghosh 
to stay away from the Chinese but, if ap- 
proached by the latter, to tell them frankly 
how the CPI viewed the CCP’s general 
political line and Chinese policy towards 
India. Damodaran declined to meet with 
the Chinese delegates at Hanoi, but Konar 
did and was then invited to Peking. 


delegation led by Secretary Ghosh 
left for Moscow to attend the Confer- 
ence of 81 Communist Parties. While 
in the Soviet capital, the delegates 
were received by Mikhail Suslov, who 
criticized the CPI for its anti-Chinese 
policy and urged the party to follow 
the Moscow conference declaration in 
its relations with the CCP. The out- 
come of the talks represented a clear- 
cut victory for the pro-Chinese wing 
of the Indian party. When the CPI 
National Council met again in Jan- 
uary 1961, the pro-Chinese elements 
demanded the repudiation of the 
council’s Meerut resolution, citing 
Suslov’s advice in support of their 
stand. mustered 
enough right-wing support to block 


Ghosh, however, 


the demand. Enraged at this, Promode 
Das Gupta, Secretary of the West 
Bengal party organization, circulated 
a document entitled “Revisionist 
Trend in the CPI,” which attacked the 
policies of the Ghosh leadership as a 
“surrender” to the bourgeoisie and 
imperialism and demanded that the 
CPI “follow the lead of the CCP.”!® 
Despite this pro-Chinese opposition 
within the party, the leadership re- 
acted sharply when Nehru revealed 
new Chinese armed incursions into 
Indian territory in November of 1961. 
In a statement, Secretary Ghosh as- 
sailed the Chinese aggression and de- 
manded that Peking “immediately put 
an end to such acts” and “take effec- 
tive measures to insure that such inci- 
dents do not occur again.”'? A short 
while later the CCP central organ 
Jen-min jih-pao countered with an 
editorial attacking Ghosh for having 
“trailed behind Nehru and having 
hurriedly issued a statement condemn- 
ing China without bothering to find 
out the truth or look into the rights 
and wrongs of the case.”!* This un- 
precedented Chinese Communist at- 
tack upon Ghosh served to heighten 


16 Link, Feb. 5, 1961. 

17 New York Times, Nov. 22, 1961; New 
Age (Weekly), Nov. 26, 1961. 

18 Dec. 7, 1961. 


tension within the CPI and prompted 
the Indian party leader to strike back 
by pledging CPI support of action by 
the Nehru government to repel any 
Chinese invasion.'® Thus, by the end 
of 1961, the pro-Soviet leaders of the 
CGPI openly the 
Chinese Communist leadership and in 
turn were being bitterly attacked by 
Peking. 


were criticizing 


he massive new attack launched 

by the Chinese in the North- 

east Frontier Agency and La- 
dakh regions on October 20, 1962, 
precipitated a fresh crisis in the In- 
dian party and led to a decisive show- 
down between the dominant right- 
wing forces and the pro-Chinese oppo- 
sition. S. A. Dange, now occupying 
the newly-created post of Party Chair- 
man, and other right-wing CPI lead- 
ers promptly reacted with public de- 


_nunciations of the new Chinese ag- 


gression. However, eleven days of in- 
ternal debate intervened before the 
party decided its official position. 
During this interval, two important 
developments took place within the 
Communist world. In a sudden shift 
of attitude, evidently caused by the 
Cuban missile crisis, a Pravda edi- 
torial on October 25 voiced strong 
support of Communist China’s stand 
towards India, repudiated the Mc- 
Mahon line as the Sino-Indian boun- 
dary, urged Indian acceptance of 
China’s proposals for settling the 
border dispute, and called upon In- 
dian “progressives” to restrain them- 
selves and their government. Two 
days later, on October 27, Jen-min 
jih-pao denounced Nehru as an out- 
and-out agent of imperialism, and 
Dange as a “self-styled Marxist-Len- 
inist” who “trails closely behind 
Nehru and falsely accuses China of 
encroachment on Indian territory.” 
In addition, the CCP organ implicitly 
rebuffed Pravda’s gesture at concili- 


19 The Hindu (Madras), Dec. 17, 1961. 
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ation by insisting upon complete 
abandonment by Moscow of its past 
policy of friendship toward the Nehru 
Government.”° 

On November 1 the CPI National 
Council finally passed a resolution 
which branded China as an aggressor, 
repudiated the Chinese claims to In- 
dian territory, endorsed the Indian 
government’s decision to buy arms 
abroad to resist the Chinese aggres- 
sion, and gave full support to the gov- 
ernment’s conditions for entering into 
negotiations with China on the border 
issue.*! Thus the CPI took.a position 
that not only defied Peking but also 
rejected Pravda’s advice that India 
should agree to negotiate the border 
dispute on China’s terms. 

Following the National Council’s 
action, the CPI secretariat addressed 
a letter to the Communist parties of 
other countries explaining the Indian 
party’s stand on the border dispute 
and asking them to exert their influ- 
ence to restrain China in her “ad- 
venturous course.” The secretariat 
also appealed to Indian Communists 
abroad to explain India’s case to their 
host countries.?? Shortly afterwards 
Dange himself left for the Soviet 
Union and other East European coun- 
tries to explain the CPI’s position, 
conferring before his departure with 
Nehru and Indian Home Minister 
Lal Bahadur Shastri. (Peking later 
charged that the CPI chairman had 
gone to Moscow to act as an “agent” 
of the Nehru government.** While 
Dange was in Moscow, Khrushchev 


20In view of Peking’s intransigence, 
Moscow returned to its neutral position 
toward the Sino-Indian conflict after the 
termination of the Cuban missile crisis. On 
November 5, a Pravda editorial declared 
that China and India should “cease fire 
and, without advancing any terms, sit down 
at roundtable negotiations.” The paper 
dropped its earlier contention that the Mc- 
Mahon Line was invalid and that India 
should accept Peking’s terms as the basis 
of negotiations. 

21 Indian Express (New Delhi), Nov. 2, 
1962. 

22 [bid., Nov. 17, 1962. 

23 Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 15, 
1963. 
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made a report to the Supreme Soviet 
in which he again criticized the 
Chinese armed invasion of India, re- 
affirmed Soviet neutrality, and ap- 
pealed for the peaceful solution of 
the border conflict.2* The Chinese 
promptly denounced this statement as 
a betrayal of the Soviet Union’s obli- 
gation to support a fellow socialist 
country in a dispute with.a bourgeois- 
national government.”® 

Apparently assured of Moscow’s 
backing, Dange continued to take a 
strong anti-Chinese line after his re- 
turn to India, reaffirming the CPI’s 
full support of the Nehru Govern- 
ment. In February 1963, the CPI Na- 
tional Council issued another resolu- 
tion denouncing China’s aggression 
against India and accusing the CCP of 
violating the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism.** This called forth a furi- 
ous counterattack from the CCP. 
which assailed Dange as a “Titoist 
revisionist” who had betrayed and 
split the CPI by capitulating to Nehru 
and the Indian bourgeoisie. The state- 
ment accused the Indian party leader 
of planning “to turn the CPI into an 
appendage of India’s big bourgeoisie 
and big landlords and.a lackey of the 
Nehru Government,” and expressed 
CCP support of the left-wing elements 
in the party.** 

After a lapse of more than six 
weeks, Dange replied to the Chinese 
attack in a 30,000-word statement 
published in the CPI’s weekly organ 
New Age. Entitled “Neither Revision- 
ism nor Dogmatism Is Our Guide,” 
the statement began in an almost 
apologetic tone, as from a small party 
without much revolutionary experi- 
ence to a great party. After retracing 
the course of Sino-Indian relations 
and the evolution of the CPI’s stand 
on the border conflict, however, the 
statement went on to castigate the CPI 


24 Tass, Dec. 12, 1962. 
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27 Jen-min jih-pao, March 3, 1963. 


leadership for creating a problem not 
only for India but for the Communist 
movement throughout the world.** 

In August 1963, Dange again jour- 
neyed to Moscow at the invitation of 
the CPSU. While he was there, Pravda 
(August 10) published an article con- 
demning the Chinese leadership for 
its “aggressive policy” towards India 
and for “openly interfering” in the 
internal affairs of the CPI. Returning 
home, apparently with renewed as- 
surances of Soviet support, Dange 
launched a violent campaign against 
the CCP and called Communist China 
an “inimical force” threatening the 
security of India.”® 


ith the CCP openly encour- 


aging left-wing Indian Com- 

munist opposition to the 
CPI leadership, tensions within the 
Indian party reached a critical point 
early in 1964. In January the CPI 
Central Executive Committee, domi- 
nated by the right-wing leaders, cir- 
culated a letter calling for “vigilance” 
against attempts by individuals or 
groups to split the party in response 
to “open directives from Chinese or 
Indonesian Communist _leaders.”*° 
The threatened crisis did indeed ma- 
terialize at the next meeting of the 
National Council in April, when 32 
left-wing and centrist members walked 
out and called for repudiation of the 
party leadership. The dissidents, sub- 
sequently expelled by the National 
Council, were charged by Dange with 
identifying themselves with the politi- 
cal and ideological positions of the 


CCP.*!| On July 7 the pro-Chinese 


28 For full text of the statement, see 
New Age (Weekly) Supplement, April 21, 
1963. 

29 The Statesman, Aug. 17, 1963. 

30 The Times of India (New Delhi), Jan. 
16, 1964. 

31 Asian Recorder (New Delhi), 1964, 
p. 5811. Following the National Council 
meeting, Jyoti Basu, one of the dissidents, 
declared: “We are out of it. We are the 
Communist Party. We do not recognize 
them (Dange’s supporters) as the Commu- 
nist Party.” 
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leaders met at Tenali, in Andhra 
Pradesh, and formed a second CPI 
(hereafter referred to as the Left- 
CPI). The right-wing party leader- 
ship responded with a furious attack 
on the CCP for instigating the split in 
the Indian party. Dange called Mao 
a “well-developed warmonger” and 
again denounced Chinese policies of 
“expansionism and aggressiveness.”** 

In October the Left-CPI convened 
an all-India conference at Calcutta 
which, claiming to act as the Seventh 
Congress of the CPI, voted to expel 
the “renegade Dange” from the party 
—a move immediately applauded by 
Peking as a “significant” act. The 
regular Seventh Congress of the CPI, 
convened by the right-wing leader- 
ship, met at Bombay in December, 
with the CPSU represented by Boris 
Ponomarey. At the Congress, Dange 
defended the action taken by the Na- 
tional Council in November 1962 to 
condemn China’s aggression against 
India, claiming that this action had 
“saved the democratic movement in 
our country.” The Congress then 
passed a resolution repudiating the 
CCP’s stand on all major issues and 
accusing the Chinese Communist lead- 
ership of being “dogmatic and dis- 
ruptive” and indulging in “narrow 
nationalism” and “chauvinistic dis- 
tortions.” The resolution also charged 
the CCP with open interference in the 
affairs of the CPI.** 

Peking responded to these criti- 
cisms with a massive attack on the 
“renegade Dange group,” which it 
said had “usurped” the CPI leader- 
ship in November 1962 and had since 
“pursued a line of national chauvin- 


ism and mass capitulationism,” op- 


posed by “the mass of CPI members.” 
Referring to the Seventh Congress of 
the Right-CPI, the Chinese statement 
said that the Dange group and its 
“handful” of supporters, “acting in 
the service of imperialism and the In- 


32 The Statesman, Sept. 17, 1964. 
33 The Times of India, Dec. 17-22, 1964. 


dian reactionaries,” had loudly prated 
revisionist ideas, poured venom on 
China, and boosted Lal Bahadur Shas- 
tri’s government. The statement also 
criticized Ponomarev for “boosting” 
the Dange group.*4 

The war of recrimination between 
the CCP and the Right-CPI leadership 
continued through 1965. In February 
Dange accused the Chinese Commu- 
nist leadership of “wrecking” the 
revolution in India and bluntly de- 
clared that the CPI would never “bow 
down to the thought of Mao,” how- 
ever profound it might be for the 
Chinese people. He also criticized the 
Chinese for having expressed “indig- 
nation” at the Indian government’s 
arrest of Left-CPI leaders in late 1964, 
defending the government as one 
“freely elected on the basis of adult 
franchise.”*> Chinese Communist Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai retorted by again 
calling Dange a “renegade” who had 
become the “favorite” of the reaction- 
ary Indian government. Chou as- 
serted that “most of the leaders” of 
the CPI had quit Dange’s party, and 
that “a great number of these Indian 
revolutionary Communists have now 
been imprisoned by the Indian Gov- 
ernment.”*° 

In September 1965, a three-day 
Chinese ultimatum to India demand- 
ing the dismantling of military instal- 
lations along the China-Sikkim border 
reunderlined the division in Indian 
Communist ranks. Dr. Z. A. Ahmed, 
a Right-CPI leader, denounced the 
Chinese as “crooks, opportunists, im- 
perialists and saboteurs,’’*’ while Left- 
CPI leader E. M. S. Namboodiripad 
merely called the Chinese ultimatum 
“unfortunate” and urged that the In- 
dian Government settle the whole 
border conflict by ceding the Aksai 
Chin to China in return for Chinese 


34 Peking Review, Jan. 22, 1965, pp. 
8-19 


35 New Age (Weekly), Feb. 4, 1965. 

36 Interview published in New Statesman 
(London), March 26, 1965, p. 476. 

37 Patriot (New Delhi), Sept. 19, 1965. 


recognition of all territories south of 
the McMahon Line as belonging to 
India.** 

The split in the party was again 
manifested when Communist China 
carried out its third nuclear test ex- 
plosion in May this year. On the one 
hand, the weekly organ of the Right- 
CPI denounced China for pursuing 
“militaristic and hegemonic ambi- 
tions.”°° On the other, Left-CPI 
spokesmen defended China’s right to 
develop nuclear weapons and again 
pressed the Indian government to take 
the initiative towards reaching a nego- 
tiated settlement of the border con- 
flict. B. T. Ranadive, now a member 
of the Left-CPI Politburo, declared 
that India faced a clear option—either 
a peaceful settlement with China or 
ruin.*° 


hus, the Communist movement 

in India today finds itself more 

seriously and openly divided 
than at any time in its long and 
checkered history. Confronted by the 
steadily mounting tide of anti-Chinese 
public sentiment at home resulting 
from China’s of aggression 
against India, the CPI leadership was 
finally forced to opt for a policy of 
supporting India’s national-bourgeois 


acts 


government against an outside Com- 
munist power. By choosing this 
course, the Dange leadership may 
well have saved the CPI from losing © 
all its gains in popularity achieved 
over the past decade, if not from total 
extinction, but it has not brought In- 
dia closer to the goal of socialist revo- 
lution, and it has split the party in 
two. 

The rupture between the two seg- 
ments of the party is now open and 
complete, Both claim legitimacy as 
the sole Communist Party of India, 


38 [bid., Sept. 18, 1965; also, Hindustan 
Times, Nov. 11, 1965. 

39 New Age (Weekly), May 15, 1966, 
DAL: 

40 The Statesman, May 12, 1966. 
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the pretensions of the Right-CPI hav- 
ing the endorsement and sympathy of 
Moscow while those of the Left-CPI 
are recognized and supported by 
Peking. Yet the split is more than just 
a reflection of the ideological division 
between the Soviet and Chinese 
parties, or of the differing attitudes of 
the two CPI’s with respect to the Sino- 
Indian border conflict. More impor- 
tant is the fact that they disagree pro- 
foundly on fundamental issues of 
Communist strategy in India—so 
much so that their respective leaders 
now see slight chance of reunifying 
the party through a reconciliation of 
differences. 

There is little reliable information 
as to the relative numerical strength 
of the two CPI’s. Both claim member- 
ships slightly in excess of 100,000 
(the Right-CPI, 107,763; the Left- 
CPI, 104,421), but chances are that 
these claims overlap each other, while 
estimates from non-Indian sources 
(including Moscow and Peking) are 
so conflicting as to shed scant light on 
the situation.** 

Whatever the relative strengths of 
the two rivals in terms of member- 
ship, there is little doubt that the 
Right-CPI has been steadily losing 
ground in the inter-party struggle. 


41 An official American estimate places 
the membership of the Right-CPI at 55,000, 
and of the Left-CPI at 70,000. US Depart- 
ment of State, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, World Strength of Communist 
Party Organizations, January 1966. 
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The chief reason for this is that the 
Right leadership is torn by personal 
rivalries which the Left has been 
quick to exploit. Even in the top 
echelon of the Right-CPI, there are 
individuals who personally dislike 
Dange and have become restive under 
his leadership. Consequently, the Left 
leadership has systematically concen- 
trated its attack on Dange in an effort 
to undermine his image among his 
own followers, and this effort has met 
with considerable success. The Left- 
CPI leaders, who include such able 
and down-to-earth Communist politi- 
cal strategists as E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad, Jyoti Basu, and P. Rama- 
murti, evidently calculate that if they 
can dislodge Dange from his control- 


ling position in the Right-CPI, the- 


way will be opened for them to recap- 
ture the rival organization and reunify 
the Communist movement under their 
own militant leadership. 

With the approach of new general 
elections in India, the really burning 
and basic issue between the two CPI’s 
is the strategy that should be adopted 
to advance the cause of domestic Com- 
munist revolution—and, more spe- 
cifically, the position to be taken to- 
wards the Indian National Congress. 
Meeting at Tenali in June of this year, 
the Left-CPI Central Committee la- 
belled the Congress as “the main 
enemy of the people,” and the party 
leaders are now laying the ground- 
work for a concerted anti-Congress 
electoral strategy which they hope 
will enable the Communists to win 


governing power in those Indian 
states where the party’s influence has 
been relatively strong. As part of this 
strategy, the Left-CPI has been ac- 
tively seeking alliances not only with 
other leftist organizations like the 
Praja Socialist Party and the Forward 
Bloc in West Bengal, but even with 
various reactionary communal or- 
such as the Moslem 
League in Kerala, the Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam in Madras, the Akali 
Party in the Punjab, and the Janata 
Party in Bihar. 

As opposed to the Left-CPI strategy 
of militant opposition to the National 
Congress, the Right-CPI stands for a 
continuation of cooperation with the 


ganizations 


Indian nationalists because it is opti- 
mistic about the chances of gradually 
pushing the Congress farther to the 
left and strengthening the position of 
such left-wing Congress politicians as 
Krishna Menon and his friends. The 
Right-CPI leaders believe that the na- 
tional strategy they advocate is the 
best, if not the only, way for the Com- 
munists to achieve eventual ruling 
power in India, even though it may 
require. a long and difficult political 
struggle. 

Thus, the line is sharply drawn be- 
tween the rival standard-bearers of 
Indian communism. While the Sino- 
Indian conflict has receded into the 
background, at least for the time 
being, there is little question that the 
Left-CPI’s strategy of militant oppo- 
sition to the National Congress has 
the full blessing of Peking. 


Pravda, Herr Goebbels, and 


Problems of Communism 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Soviet attacks on Problems of Communism are no longer a rarity. Sometimes 
we disregard them. At other times we reproduce them, with the suggestion that our replies, in turn, 
be reprinted for the benefit of Soviet readers—a suggestion that has yet to be taken up by our 
critics (see, for instance, “ ‘Frying Snowballs’ in the Soviet Press—A Reply to the New Times,” 
January-February 1961; “Literary Gazette on Problems of Communism,” March-April 1963; and 
“From Russia Sans Love,” September-October 1964). For sheer artlessness, however, the article 
reproduced below eclipses anything that has appeared in Cyrillic heretofore. It was published in 
the September 12, 1966, issue of Pravda under the title “Old Tunes, Mister Bramberg” (Why trans- 
literate the name with an “a” rather than the usual “u,” one wonders—does it perhaps render it 
more Germanic to Russian eyes?) and is offered here without any abridgments, though with a few 


apposite editorial footnotes. 


s is known, American journalists 
are not to be trifled with. As 
far as pushiness is concerned, it 

is hard to find their equal. The situation 
is pressing, of course. Competition and 
the like. But I think the boys from the 
staff of USIA’s Problems of Communism 
magazine are the shiftiest. The chief of 
them, a certain Brumberg, has recently 
beaten all records in indelicacy. He 
penetrated—where, do you think ?—into 
the nether world and interviewed Hit- 
ler’s Minister of Propaganda, Josef 
Goebbels. That same one who said that 
a lie repeated millions of times becomes, 
in the end, believable. The text of the 
interview follows: 


Brumberg: Hello, Herr Goebbels! Al- 
low me to introduce myself. I am Brum- 
berg, from the American magazine 
Problems of Communism. 

Goebbels: Heil Hitler, Mr. Brumberg! 
What may I do for you? 

Brumberg: I, as a matter of fact, would 
like to talk to you about something. 


Though we have traveled a long way 
from you. These are new times, of 
course, and so are our anti-Communist 
tunes. 
Goebbels: I detect, Mr. Brumberg, more 
self-satisfaction than evidence in your 
words. The new, as Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe used to say, is the old that has 
been thoroughly forgotten. Sometimes 
I feel as if I am guiding the hands of 
many of your authors. 
Brumberg: What on earth are you 
talking about? 
Goebbels: Do you remember my book 
Communism Unmasked? It was pub- 
lished in Munich in 1936. Among other 
things, I stated there: “International 
communism is striving to eliminate all 
the national and racial features which 
nature has provided.” You are elaborat- 
ing this thesis in many materials, and 
in particular in the article “Soviet Colo- 
nialism: Does It Exist?” 1 

I noted further that communism 
comes out against property and expro- 
priates it systematically, on a broad 


scale, and by refined and cruel methods. 
Your special issue on “Law and Legality 
in the USSR” sounds like an echo of my 
words.? 

I always used to say that communism 
denies the value of the individual. And 
you repeat this theme in different ways 
in every issue. My very words on com- 
munism’s elimination and annihilation 
of all high spiritual aspirations of hu- 
man beings and nations with the aid of 
materialist principles have been kindly 
translated into English and flavored 


1The reference here is to a symposium 
under the collective title “Soviet Colonial- 
ism: Does it Exist?,” with contributions 
by Richard Pipes, Michael Rywkin, Hugh 
Seton-Watson, and commentaries by B. D. 
G. Folson, Wang Gungwu, and Frank 
Moraes (Problems of Communism, January- 
February 1964). F or an earlier Soviet re- 
action to the symposium, see “From Russia 
Sans Love,” March-April 1964. 

2See Problems of Communism, March- 
April 1965. 
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Praise from a Master 


There is one sphere in particular wherein Bolshevism has shown 
its mastery. v.e., that of negative propaganda. It gains a foothold 
among the nations by means of lies and hypocrisy ... [The 
Bolsheviks] speculate on the incapacity of the average truthful 


person to imagine that it is even possible to lie with such bold 
and brazen-faced nonchalance as they lie. 

It is possible to lie like that. Bolshevism has shown it to be 
possible. 


—From Bolshevism in Theory and Practice, 


with contemporary illustrations. The 
result was “The Poverty of a Dialogue” 
—not a bad piece at that.* 


Brumberg: It is difficult not to agree 
with you, sir. Especially, when you 


write on race. On ours, the white one, 
of course. 

Goebbels: Correct. Moreover, I had 
always read the concept of the white 
race in a more narrow sense. A Nordic, 
Aryan race! Everything belongs to it— 
and to the lower races, nothing, but the 
obligation to be the scum for the race 
of masters. I regard the population of 


* The article which ostensibly comprised 
a distillation of Goebbel’s views on com- 
munism was actually a report, written by 
Professor Carl Cohen of the University of 
Michigan, on an informal discussion be- 
tween a number of American and Soviet 
philosophers, held during the Thirteenth 
Congress of Philosophy in Mexico City in 
September 1963 (Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1964). It might be of 
interest to our readers to know that in view 
of the fact that the questions and answers 
represented, in Prof. Cohen’s words, “not 
literal quotations,” but rather “a careful 
reconstruction of the two-and-a-half hour 
discourse,” we asked all the participants 
in this discussion—American and Soviet 
alike—to read the manuscript in advance 
of publication so as to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of the remarks attributed to them. 
All of the Americans responded, some of 
them suggesting certain alterations which 
were incorporated in the text. The Soviet 
participants—Academicians P. N. Fedo- 
seiev, F. V. Konstantinov, M. B. Mitin, 
and T. I. Oiserman—were not only re- 
quested to check the manuscript, but given 
an opportunity to rebut it. The following 
was contained in identical letters addressed 
to the four scholars, dated June 21, 1964: 
“Since the comments and interpretations of 
Professor Cohen represent a point of view 
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by Joseph Goebbels, Berlin, M. Mueller & 
Sohn K. G., 1936, pp. 5-6. 


Russia as the lowest race. I was very 
much pleased, by the way, when I 
found corroboration for my thesis in 
your travel essay published in the sec- 
ond issue of last year, which clearly 
brings out the manifest inferiority of 
the peoples inhabiting Russia.* 
Brumberg: Herr Goebbels, you are ex- 
traordinarily well informed about our 
magazine. Would you forgive my curi- 
osity, if I ask you how you have man- 
aged that? 

Goebbels: With the help of your coun- 
tryman, Senator McCarthy. Instead of 


to which you are, of course, opposed, would 
you care to offer us a commentary on his 
article in toto? Should you accept our in- 
vitation—which we sincerely hope you will 
—we shall publish your commentary with- 
out any changes whatsoever. Your manu- 
script, which we hope, for reasons of space, 
will not exceed 2000 words, may be sub- 
mitted either in English or in Russian. In 
the latter case, we would translate it here 
in Washington and then submit the English 
version for your approval.” 

Of the four, Professors Fedoseiey and 
Oiserman did not choose to reply at all. 
Professor Mitin replied, on September 22, 
informing us that Professor Cohen’s “treat- 
ment... is one-sided. Insufficiently ob- 
jective, sometimes even distorting. Due to 
this fact it is impossible to make only 
separate corrections . . We shall try, 
when the first opportunity offers, to give 
an objective analysis of this discussion” 
(sic). Professor Konstantinoy also re- 
sponded, in a letter dated September 12, 
which might be worth reproducing in full: 


Via the USA Embassy in Moscow, we 
have received your letter of the 21 June, 
1964, as well as Carl Cohen’s article about 
the Soviet and American philosophers’ 
meeting in Mexico in September 1963. 

We carefully acquainted with the article 


flowers, they put fresh issues of your 
magazine on his tomb. He shares them 
with me after he has read them. Accord- 
ing to his words, the reading of your 
magazine raises the tone. 

Brumberg: Sir, can you add anything 
else to what you have said? 

Goebbels: With pleasure. In my ca- 
pacity as Reichs-Minister for Propa- 
ganda, I effectively exploited all the 
hue and cry about the “iniquities of 
communism” in order to soften the im- 
pression that our concentration camps 
and storm-trooper pranks had produced 
on public opinion. I must say that you 
haven’t done badly at this game. 
Brumberg: It is a pleasure to listen to 
you, sir. What you say is highly instruc- 
tive. But don’t you think that we have 
made certain new contributions, too? 


Goebbels: My dear friend, what you 
certainly excel in is your scholarly 
apparatus. What an abundance of 


sources, including Soviet ones! Each 
anti-Communist concept is coupled with 
a whole heap of references. Just try 
to say that there is no objectivity or 
scientific character in it! I know the 
average reader well. With such a sauce 
he will swallow up any lies. Only you 
have to handle it more delicately. Take 
“totalitarianism,” for instance, which 
you scold. . . . 

Brumberg: Herr Goebbels, but it is 
convenient and customary for us, in 


our polemics with the Communists, 


and would like to give our remarks con- 
cerning the contents of the article. 

May be you will find it advisable to write 
C. Cohen’s article together with our answer, 
which now is preparing and will be sent 
you in the near future. We believe that in 
the interest of truth it would be the more 
true way for treatment of the questions 
touched during the joint meeting the Soviet 
and American philosophers. 


With respect 
F. KonstTANTINOV 
Academican, The Director of the Institute: 
of Philosophy, the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, 


Prof. Konstantinov’s letter was received 
on October 14 and Prof. Mitin’s two days 
later. In reply, both were informed that in 
view of the fact that we had not heard from 
them for so long, Prof. Cohen’s article had 
been placed in the September-October issue 
(copies of which were enclosed), but that 
“there is nothing to prevent us,” from pub- 
lishing their articles “in another issue of 
the journal,” subject, of course, to the same 
conditions as outlined earlier. There has 
been no word from either Mr. Mitin or Mr. 
Konstantinoy since. 

* See “When Comrades Sit in Judgment,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 
1965. 


to accuse them of “totalitarianism.” 
Goebbels: Deep down you yourselves 
are totalitarians. And one reads it be- 
tween the lines. Some day you will pro- 
claim this openly. The sooner, the bet- 
ter. The fellows from the “John Birch 
Society” and your Nazi party are just 
waiting for the signal to establish a 
new order in America, to smash the 
hydra of liberalism, as we did in 1933. 
Brumberg: It isn’t so easy these 
mays... 

Goebbels: It doesn’t matter, you’ve got 
the grip. Learn from us! Remember 
how we called our party: “The Na- 
tional-Socialist German Labor Party?” 
There you have both “socialism” and 
“labor interests.” Just try to prove that 
we are not for the working people and 
that we are against socialism! We 
caught many credulous people with this 
bait. Once you’ve got them, you can 
start using the club! 

Brumberg: And tommy guns... . 
Goebbels: Right. But let me tell you 
one thing: don’t go too far! The 5th 
issue of 1964 says: “The United States, 
in moving towards collectivism, is de- 
veloping more nearly in accordance 
with the basic principles of Marx, than 
the USSR.” Familiar words. To steal 
the enemy’s slogans and turn them 
against him is a highly profitable busi- 
ness. But, gentlemen—lie, but don’t 
overdo it! In the first issue of 1965 you 
declared Marxism dead as a system of 


political thinking and action. What is 
the result? Dead-alive Marxism? Let 
me assure you, as an expert, that even 
a lie must have its logic. 

Brumberg: Thank you with all my 
heart for your advice and assistance. 


Goebbels: Don’t mention it! I’m happy: 


to do it for the sake of our common 
cause. Before I forget—there is one 
more danger. You write a good deal 
about the inefficiency of the Soviet 
economic system, about the compara- 
tively low war potential of the USSR. 
But I suppose you yourself don’t be- 
lieve in all that you are ramming into 
the rabble’s heads? No sooner did I and 
my beloved Fuehrer embark upon this 
slippery road than the day of reckoning 
came. In 1945. In the form of cyanide. 


5 The first quotation is taken from a 
question addressed by Professor Carroll 
Hawkins, of Michigan State University, to 
the Soviet philosophers at the meeting in 
Mexico (see f.n. 3). The full text (p. 16) 
reads as follows: “But what would you 
say to a remark I have heard (which is not 
the view of most Americans, I am sure) that 
the United States, in moving toward col- 
lectivism, is developing more nearly in ac- 
cordance with Marx’s general views than 
the USSR, which has now embraced a form 
of state capitalism that is more severe and 
oppressive than private capitalism?” (Prof. 
Fedoseiev hotly rejected this question as 
no more than an attempt “to engage in 
anti-Communist polemics.”) The second 


Pages from the Past 


As you say in America, put that fact 
in you pipe and smoke it. 

Brumberg: Aufwiedersehen, Herr Goeb- 
bels! 

Goebbels: Goodbye, goodbye. . . . 


*  * = 


We readily concede that something 
or other in this interview might not 
have happened precisely that way. Per- 
haps there was no interview at all. But 
the indisputable fact is that the Wash- 
ington magazine Problems of Commu- 
nism (as, by the way, other trumpets 
of anti-communism) is taking its gene- 
alogy straight from Hitler’s propaganda 
machine. 


A. Mikeshin 


reference is to a review, written by Profes- 
sor Hans Morgenthau, of Professor Richard 
Lowenthal’s World Communism (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1964), 
which appeared in the January-February 
1965 issue of this journal. In it, Mr. Mor- 
genthau asserted that Lowenthal’s book 
constitutes “a penetrating analysis of the 
intellectual decay and political disintegra- 
tion which have befallen communism dur- 
ing the last decade” (p. 51). The state- 
ments, of course, are not mutually exclusive, 
and neither is necessarily representative of 
this journal’s point of view—all of which 
makes one wonder whether Mr. Mikeshin 
has really assimilated his own observation 
“that even a lie must have logic.” 


Some Exchanges that Did Take Place 


In the course of the conversation, Herr Stalin spon- 
taneously proposed a toast to the Fuehrer, as follows: 

“IT know how much the German nation loves its 
Fuehrer; I should therefore like to drink to his health.” 
—Hencke, Moscow, Aug. 24, 1939. 
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. . the sudden alteration in the policy of the Soviet 
Government, after years of propaganda directed ex- 
pressly against German aggressors, is still not very well 
understood by the population. . . . The Soviet Govern- 
ment is doing everything to change the attitude of the 
population here toward Germany. The press is as 
though it had been transformed. ... In a judgment 
of conditions here the realization is of importance that 


the Soviet Government has always previously been 
able in a masterly fashion to influence the attitude of 
the population in the direction which it has desired, 
and it is not being sparing this time either of the 
necessary propaganda.—Schulenberg, Moscow, Sept. 6, 
1939. 


ee 


I have just received the following telephone message 
from Molotov: 

“I have received your communication regarding the 
entry of German troops into Warsaw. Please convey 
my congratulations and greetings to the German Reich 
Government. Molotov.”—Schulenberg, Moscow, Sept. 
9, 1939. 


(continued next page) 
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. . . Stalin, with his characteristic clarity and pre- 
cision, replied spontaneously: “Germany was taking a 
proud attitude by rejecting at the outset any armed 
assistance from the Soviets. The Soviet Union, however, 
was interested in having a strong Germany as a neigh- 
bor and in the case of an armed showdown between 
Germany and the Western democracies the interests 
of the Soviet Union and of Germany would certainly 
run parallel to each other. The Soviet Union would 
never stand for Germany’s getting into a difficult posi- 
tion.” I thereupon thanked Stalin for his clear and 
precise statement and told him that I would report to 
the Fuehrer on this broad-minded attitude of the Soviet 
Government.—Ribbentrop, Berlin, Oct. 18, 1939. 


Instruction carried out with Molotov today at 10:30 
a.m. European time [the reference here is to a message 
from Ribbentrop to the German Ambassador in Mos- 
cow asking him to inform the Soviet Government that 
due to “absolutely reliable reports regarding an im- 
minent thrust of Anglo-French military forces against 
the Norwegian and Danish coasts,” Germany “had to 
act without delay”—i.e., attack the two countries— 
Ed.]. Molotov declared that the Soviet Government 
understood the measures which were forced upon Ger- 
many. The English had certainly gone much too far; 
they had disregarded completely the rights of neutral 
nations. In conclusion, Molotov said literally: “We 
wish Germany complete success in her defensive mea- 
sures.” —Schulenberg, Moscow, April 9, 1940. 
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I called on Molotov; instruction carried out. Molo- 
tov appreciated the news [concerning the impending 
invasion of the Low Countries] and added that he 
understood that Germany had to protect herself against 
Anglo-French attack. He had no doubt of our success. 
—Schulenberg, Moscow, May 10, 1940. 
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Molotov summoned me this evening to his office and 
expressed the warmest congratulations of the Soviet 
Government on the splendid success of the German 
Armed Forces. Thereupon, Molotov informed me of 
the Soviet action against the Baltic States. He referred 
to the reasons published in the press and added that 
it had become necessary to put an end to all the in- 
trigues by which England and France had tried to sow 
discord and mistrust between Germany and the Soviet 
Union in the Baltic States.—Schulenberg, June 17, 
1940. 


[ received the Soviet Ambassador, Herr Shkvarzev, 
today and strongly remonstrated with him regarding 
the article, published in Riga in the newspaper Jauna- 
kas Zinas on the 5th instant entitled “German Com- 
munists Against Dictate at Compiegne.” The attacks 
on the German Government contained in that article 
were not calculated to further good German-Russian 
relations, which after all were desired by both sides. 
. . . [ requested the Ambassador to inform his Goy- 
ernment immediately of this talk and to notify it that 
the Reich Government considered it appropriate to 
suppress such articles in the future—Ribbentrop, Ber- 
lin, Aug. 6, 1940. 


%* *& 


The Russian Ambassador made an appointment with 
me today . . . . He said that he had instructions from 
his Government to inform me that the appearance of 
the article was due to a misunderstanding. His Gov- 
ernment had given instructions to Latvia, which now 
belonged to the Soviet Union, that in the future such 
articles were to be suppressed. 

I answered the Russian that I took note of that .. . 
In the German press in turn we would not tolerate 
articles against Russian conditions either.—Ribben- 


trop, Berlin, Aug. 14, 1940. 
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Molotov summoned me to his office this evening at 
9:30 p.m. After he had mentioned the alleged repeated 
border violations by German aircraft . . . Molotov 
stated as follows: 

There were a number of indications that the German 
Government was dissatisfied with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Rumors were even current that a war was im- 
pending between Germany and the Soviet Union... . 
The Soviet Government was unable to understand the 
reasons for Germany’s dissatisfaction. If the Yugoslav 
question had at the time given rise to such dissatisfac- 
tion, he—Molotov—believed that, by means of his 
earlier communications, he had cleared up this ques- 
tion, which, moreover, was a thing of the past. He 
would appreciate it if I could tell him what had brought 
about the present situation in German-Soviet Russian 
relations.—Schulenberg, Moscow, June 22, 1941. 


—From German documents quoted in Nazi-Soviet Relations, 
1939-1941, edited by R. J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, Wash- 
ington, D.C., US Department of State, 1948. Persons cited: 
Andor Hencke, Under State Secretary in the German For- 
eign Office; Joachim von Ribbentrop, Reich Foreign Minis- 
ter; Count Friedrich Werner von der Schulenberg, German 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


Correspondence 


_ EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 


come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communisn, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20547. 


Castro and Expediency 


To THE Epitors: May I take the op- 
portunity offered by Professor Stanley 
Rothman’s comments (“Understanding 
Marxism”—July-August 1966) on my 
interpretation of Castroism to try to 
clarify the point at issue? I hope, 
however, that he will not think that I 
am unmindful of his kind words. 

Professor Rothman wrote: “Draper is 
convinced that Castro’s move to the left 
between 1959 and 1961 is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that Castroism is 
simply ‘power in search of an ideology’ 
—in other words, that the Cuban lead- 
ers conversion to Marxism-Leninism 
was dictated purely by expediency.” 

It may be well to put the phrase 
cited by Professor Rothman in its con- 
text. The full sentence reads: “His- 
torically, then, Castroism is a leader 
in search of a movement, a movement 


_ in search of power, and power in search 


of an ideology.” 

This sentence did not refer merely 
to the period between 1959 and 1961. 
It summed up an attempted reconstruc- 
tion of Castro’s political development 
from 1953 onwards. I started with 1953 
because “Castroism,” as distinct from 
Castro, did not exist before then. Pro- 
fessor Rothwell tends to emphasize 


_Castro’s personal role, and for this it 
_ would be necessary to go even farther 


back—at least to 1945, when he en- 
tered the School of Law at the Uni- 


versity. In any case, a stu imite 
¢ a | y tudy limited 


. 
: 


to the shorter period, 1959-61, might 
well give one a somewhat different view 
of Castro’s relationship to the “old-line 


Communists” than a historical sketch 
of the longer period, 1953-64, which 
was the case in my necessarily fore- 
shortened essay. 

Also, the quotation of only part of 
the sentence may have done some un- 
intentional violence to my thought. The 
entire sentence suggested four elements 
in a consideration of Castroism: the 
leader, the movement, power and ide- 
ology. Professor Rothman tended to 
reduce these to two—power and _ ide- 
ology. Moreover, the sentence was 
merely a shorthand way of summing 
up a mess of detail that had gone 
into the body of the essay. Professor 
Rothman could not, of course, go into 
these details, which fill out for the 
reader the context of the phrase which 
he chose to quote. 

This leads me to the main questions 
posed by him: Was my formula, even 
in its truncated form, equivalent to say- 
ing that Castro’s “conversion to Marx- 
ism-Leninism was dictated purely by 
expediency?” And if so, what truth is 
there in his translation of my thought? 

I do not quite see why even “power 
in search of an ideology” adds up 
“purely” to expediency. Indeed, “ex- 
pediency” may often be quite com- 
plex in its causation or at least its 
constituent elements. .. . 

In effect, I think that “expediency” 
was often a most important factor in 
Castro’s actions and policies. Anyone 
who studies Castro’s entire political 
career closely, especially the years be- 
fore 1951, must be impressed, I believe, 
with the strange blend of opportunism 
and extremism that went into it. If 
“opportunism” and “expediency” are 
somewhat intimately related, I would 
plead guilty to thinking that Castro 
has often followed the path of ex- 
pediency. But not always, certainly. 

In one of his last public statements— 
an interview published in the Egyptian 
magazine, Al-Tali-ah (Cairo, April 
1965) —Ernesto “Che” Guevara seemed 
to ascribe the Castro leadership’s amal- 
gamation with the old-line Communists 


in 1959-61 to the need for experienced 
cadres.t If so, “expediency” rather 
than “ideology” might be closer to 
the truth even in this instance. 

It is even possible that Professor 
Rothman’s own explanation might well 
be classified under “expediency.” He 
writes: “For example, it is at least 
arguable that Castro started out as 
a romantic with vaguely socialist ideas 
and later found himself pushed to the 
left by the consequences of his own 
actions.” 

If “started out” refers to the begin- 
ning of Castro’s political career in 
the university after 1945, then it might 
be closer to the truth to say that he 
started out as a member of a group 
devoted to a peculiar kind of political 
gangsterism. After that, he went 
through several different stages, not 
always consistent with one another, 
though his memory has been extremely 
selective in the past few years. Still, 
this point aside, . . . I am entirely in 
agreement with Professor Rothman that 
it is “at least arguable” that Castro was 
“pushed to the left by the consequences 
of his own actions.” 

“Arguable,” yes, but that is not 
going very far. If the consequences of 
Castro’s own actions were responsible, 
then he pushed as much as he was 
pushed. Obviously, the two were re- 
ciprocal. But if Castro permitted him- 
self to be pushed, a measure of “ex- 
pediency” begins to creep into Pro- 
fessor Rothman’s own theory. 

The trouble is that “expediency,” 
“ideology” and “power” are not so mu- 
tually exclusive. I agree wholeheart- 
edly that “while Castro was undoubt- 
edly motivated by a desire for power 


1 Most of the interview has been trans- 
lated into English (it was never published 
in Cuba) and appears as an appendix to a 
memorandum entitled “Cuba and the Soviet 
Union: The Growing Accommodation,” by 
Daniel Tretiak, written for the RAND 
Corporation, July 1966. 
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per se, the ideological factor and the 
logic of the revolutionary situation can- 
not be so easily discounted.” The only 
thing I object to is the suggestion that 
I easily discounted them. On the con- 
trary, I went to some trouble to say 
that Castro was not a_ traditional 
caudillo, that he was “a new type of 
caudillo with a need to justify his 
power ideologically” (p. 49). And this 
statement came in the paragraph im- 
mediately following the phrase quoted 
by Professor Rothman. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
there is more to Fidel Castro than I 
or anyone else, or all of us put to- 
gether, have yet managed to capture 
on paper. The crying need in this field 
is for a serious, responsible study of 
Castro’s entire political career, and 
even an old-fashioned “life and times.” 
I would not want anyone to think that 
my own interpretation of Castro and 
Castroism can be reduced to pure “ex- 
pediency,” but I would not want any- 
one to think that expediency was not 
an important factor in much of his 
career. 


THEODORE DRAPER 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Lenin’s Elite 


To THE Epirors: In your July-August 
1966, issue Mr. George Lichtheim com- 
mented interestingly upon “The Trans- 
mutation of a Doctrine, Marxism into 
Leninism.” One of his points needs 
further discussion. 

He remarked (p. 21): “What he 
(Lenin) failed to see was that the 
political equation to which he com- 
mitted his party (‘a revolutionary demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry’) would come out 
only if the ‘toiling intelligentsia’ kept 
control of the movement. Or perhaps 
he did. It is difficult to tell.” 

Lenin knew no later than 1905 that 
his equation called for the movement’s 
being firmly in the hands of the “toil- 
ing intelligentsia,” the professional rey- 
olutionaries he was organizing into the 
Bolshevik fraction of the Russian So- 
cial Democratic Workers’ Party. He 
denied “that by his strategy he was 
subordinating the labor movement to 
the political dictation of another social 
stratum.” But his program required 
precisely that. His denial was simply 
that the professional revolutionaries 
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constituted another social stratum, 
which they became once the revolution 
was accomplished. 

By the time Lenin wrote “What Is 
To Be Done,” in 1902, he had de- 
clared himself against the “spontane- 
ous” politics of both the intelligentsia 
and the working-class. Both had to 
be subordinated to an unrepresentative 
group—a party of professional revolu- 
tionaries. His critique of workers’ 
capacity—that it does not “solely by 
its own force” go beyond “trade union 
consciousness”—has been quoted often 
enough. In a footnote he added: “It is 
often said that the working class is 
spontaneously attracted towards _ so- 
cialism. This is perfectly true in the 
sense that the socialist theory most 
profoundly and most correctly defines 
the cause of the miseries of the working 
class and therefore the workers for their 
part absorb it so easily, provided that 
this theory itself does not give in to 
spontaneity, provided it subordinates 
spontaneity to itself.” 

The agency for protecting socialist 
theory from workers attracted to it but 
still susceptible to the appeal of “the 
most widely spread bourgeois ideology” 
was to be the party. Excluding “bad” 
intellectuals and recruiting those work- 
ers who “participate not as workers 
but as theorists of socialism,” the party 
was to be one of “people whose pro- 
fession consists of revolutionary ac- 
tivity. . . . In the face of this common 
feature of the members of such an 
organization, any distinction between 
workers and intellectuals must be com- 
pletely obliterated. . . . This organiza- 
tion must inevitably be not very wide, 
and as secret as possible.” 

S. V. Utechin reminds us in his trans- 
lation of the famed pamphlet that 
while Lenin was working on it he also 
published a “Letter to a Comrade on 
our Organizational Tasks.” It was re- 
printed in 1904, along with a letter to 
Lenin from a comrade, Vilonov. The 
two letters spell out the “democratic 
centralism” that the party was to in- 
carnate. Its structure was capped by 
an editorial board whose task it was 
“to develop theoretical truths, tactical 
postulates, general organizational ideas, 
general tasks for the whole party at 
any given moment.” This elite core 
was to dominate party local organiza- 
tions through “agents.” 1 

In those years, Lenin’s greatest fear 
had been of the workers and _ their 
“spontaneous” economism. When, be- 
latedly, the other exiled luminaries of 
the RSDWP shied away from Lenin’s 
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“transmutation” of Marxism, it was 
against them and their “class” that 
Lenin directed his wrath, discovering 
a new love for the workers, and par- 
ticularly for the factory proletariat. 

By May 1904, when Lenin published 
“One Step Forward, Two Steps Back,” 
it was “the presence of large numbers 
of radical intellectuals in the ranks of 
our Marxists” that was making “the 
existence of opportunism, produced 
by their mentality, inevitable.” But, 
thought Lenin, the proletariat would 
teach the “unstable intellectuals” the 
“discipline and organization” which it 
has “acquired just because of its factory 
schooling.” Hence the very limitations 
of the proletariat became virtues. 

The following year neither Lenin 
nor his faction played much of a role 
in the pre-revolution. The most exciting 
interpretation of the experience was 
that of Trotsky, then a dissident Men- 
shevik, in his fragments on “the Per- 
manent Revolution.” He seriously, if 
not too successfully, tried to reconcile 
“classical Marxism with Russia’s non- 
Marxist revolutionary potential. 

Nonetheless the decisive adaptation 
of Marxist thinking to the events of 
1905 was Lenin’s. In “Two Tactics of 
Social Democracy In The Democratic 
Revolution,” he declared that a bour- 
geois revolution is “in the highest de- 
gree advantageous to the proletariat.” 
Why? After the briefest reference to 
its opening the way for capitalist de- 
velopment of the economy and the or- 
ganizational progress of the working 
class, he raced on to say that, unlike 
constitutional reforms, a violent “bour- 
geois revolution” would open the way 
for the “revolutionary democratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasan- 
try” and the struggle for socialism. 
That such haste to be rid of capitalism, 
denying a period of grace to the bour- 
geoisie, would deprive Russia of those 
benefits Marxism attributed to the 
“democratic revolution” did not trouble, 
Lenin. The loss would be more than 
compensated for by the maximization 
of revolutionary disorder, preventing 
all classes from pushing forward re- 
formist, representative leadership. 


1V. I. Lenin, What Is To Be Done, trans- 
lated by S. V. and Patricia Utechin, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1963. In his introduction, 
S. V. Utechin also develops Lenin’s half- 
admission that his concept of revolutionary 
party organization stems from a revolution- 
ary terrorist offshoot of the intelligentsia- 


based Narodnaia Volia movement, not from 
Marx. 


“The Russian Revolution will begin 


to assume its real sweep,” he predicted, 


“only when the bourgeoisie recoils from 
it, and when the masses of the peasantry 
come out as active revolutionaries side 
by side with the proletarians. . . . Ma- 
jor questions in the life of nations are 
settled only by force. ... It is there- 
fore the slogan of dictatorship that the 
genuinely revolutionary class must ad- 
vance.” 

Lenin at no time revised What Is 
To Be Done’s low estimate of the work- 
ers’ revolutionary creativity. It was 
to “people whose profession consists 
of revolutionary activity” that his call 
for a new slogan—‘“dictatorship”—was 
addressed. He resisted Trotsky’s plea 
in October 1917 that the Bolshevik rev- 
olution be made in the name of the 
broadly-based soviets rather than in the 
party’s. 

Even John Reed, whose Ten Days 
That Shook the World Lenin called the 
best account of the Bolshevik coup, 
reported that it was the soviets, not 
the Bolshevik party, which the workers 
and the soldiers expected to become 
the fulcrum of power in the new so- 
ciety. How quickly many of them be- 
came disillusioned with the edifice of 
restraint which Lenin’s one-party rule 
imposed upon them is indicated in the 
recollections of Abramovitch.? 

But Lenin had decided between 1901 
and 1905 that revolution was the 
property of professional revolutionaries 
who must not be representative of either 
of the two strata from which they were 
drawn, nor reflect the “opportunism,” 
the “spontaneity,” or the “individual- 
ism” of either intellectuals or wage 
workers. 

This formula, a party setting its own 
goals, ignoring the “spontaneous” as- 
pirations of the social strata from which 
its leaders come, or of the idealized 
class whose mystic interests they pre- 
tend to serve, is Russian Bolshevism’s 
principal legacy to less developed lands. 
It matters not from what discontented 
class or what combination of social or 
ethnological groups such a party de- 
rives its social dynamism. Leninism, as 
Lichtheim says, is drained of whatever 
Marxist content it once had. 


Wirtiam C. GAUSMANN 
Washington, D C 


2Raphel R. Abramovitch, The Soviet 
Revolution, 1917 to 1939, International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., New York, 1962, par- 
ticularly pp. 100-129. 


Counterrevolution 


in Hungary? 


To THE Epirors: Thank you for a very 
interesting article on Pal Maleter in 
your March-April 1966 issue. My only 
complaint is that the author omitted 
to differentiate between the two well- 
defined phases of the 1956 rebellion 
(highlighted by the quite different sets 
of refugees from Hungary). 

First, there was the popular action 
against the Stalinist regime of Rakosi, 
which was at the verge of success when 
—as I understand, by an unauthorized 
individual action—Cardinal Mindszenty 
was released from prison and started 
rabble-rousing with anti-Semitic  slo- 
gans. When the Soviet Army noticed 
that there developed a real danger to 
the maintenance of socialism and that 
Nagy was too weak to stem the fascist 
threat, they decided—comparable to the 
US presence in Vietnam—to take things 
into their own hands. Accordingly, we 
had two streams of refugees: first the 
Communists and Jews (together with 
a sprinkling of those who just made use 
of the opportunity to get abroad), and 
then the second wave of fascists. These 
two had to be kept strictly apart in 
different camps. 

That the second act of this tragedy 
was not a preconceived provocation was 
made clear by the violent—and partly 
even criminal—behavior of the last 
wave of refugees. 

I hope you will be able to give, in 
a future issue, an assessment of this 
second aspect of the rebellion which 
had no relation to the causes of the 
initial movement. 

May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the high standard 
of your articles which I find very 
educating. 


Tom Hii 
London, England 


Mr. Gosztony REPLIES: Mr. Hill brings 
up three questions which are of suff- 
cient importance to warrant a detailed 
reply. 

There were actually two phases to 
the Hungarian uprising in the fall of 
1956. One revolution took place from 
October 23 to October 31, the other 
from November 1 to November 4. Their 
continuity should not obscure the fact 
that while one grew out of the other, 
each had its own goals. The first move- 


ment sought to bring about a cleansing 
of the thoroughly corrupt Communist 
Party and a reform of the Rakosi-Geré 
system (see the demands made by the 
Budapest students on October 23, espe- 
cially points Nos. 2 and 3 of the so- 
called 16-point program).1 The aim of 
the second movement was national sov- 
ereignty in the form of neutralization of 
the country in foreign affairs—e.g., after 
Austria’s example—and democracy, or 
social democracy, in domestic affairs. 
The question is often posed: Did the 
revolution begin to change its character 
as of November 1, becoming essentially 
pro-capitalist or even counterrevolution- 
ary? The answer is a decisive NO. Vir- 
tually no one in the country could con- 
ceive of a restoration of the conditions 
that existed under Admiral Horthy: a 
return of the large estates to the feudal 
lords and the return to private owner- 
ship of the banks and factories.2, On 
those issues, moreover, the leading and 
now reviving democratic parties of the 
country took an unequivocal stand. In 
the party platform of the “Petéfi” 
(Peasant) Party, which was broadcast 
by the Miskole radio (in northeast 
Hungary) on November 3, it was ex- 
pressly stated: “We announce that we 
fully accept the 1945 Land Reform 
Law, that we will not return the land 
received by our peasantry, that we will 
fight relentlessly against any attempt to 
cast doubt on the correctness of that 
great national achievement, or against 
attempts to attack measures in the field 
of land reform .. .”* At the constitu- 


1“We demand the election by secret bal- 
lot of new leaders at the lower-middle and 
upper echelons of the MDP (Communist ~ 
Party of Hungary), beginning at the bot- 
tom and extending upward. The top lead- 
ers are to call a Party Congress in the very 
near future and elect a new Central Com- 
mittee. The government is to be reorga- 
nized under the leadership of Comrad Imre 
Nagy; all of the guilty leaders of the 
Stalinist Rakosi epoch are to be replaced 
immediately!” Published in the German 
language by Kalman Konkoly and Aurel 
Abranyi: Ein Land in Flammen (A Land 
in Flames), Munich, 1956, p. 29. 

2See The New Statesman and Nation 
(London), Nov. 17, 1956: “Nobody who 
was in Hungary during the revolution 
could escape the overwhelming impression 
that the Hungarian people had no desire 
or intention to return to the capitalist 
system.” 

3 Published in A Magyar Forradalom és 
Szabadsdgharc a Hazai Rddidadasok tiikré- 
ben, 1956 October 23-November 9 (The 
Hungarian Revolution and_ Liberation 
Struggle as Reflected in the Domestic Ra- 
dio Broadcasts), New York, 1957, p. 355. 
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ent assembly of the Smallholders’ Party, 
once the largest party in the country 
after 1945, Secretary General Béla 
Kovacs said: “No one must dream of 
going back to the world of counts, 
bankers and capitalists; that world is 
definitely over. A true member of the 
Smallholders’ Party cannot think along 
the lines of 1939 or 1945 . . .”4 In the 
name of the Social-Democratic Party 
Anna Kéthly said: “The factories, the 
mines, and the land are to remain in 
the hands of the people.”5 And the 
government spokesman of the Nagy 
Cabinet, Géza Losonczy, said in the 
presence of domestic and foreign news- 
papermen as late as the evening of No- 
vember 3: 


The Government has declared unani- 
mously that it will not make any con- 
cession as far as the positive achieve- 
ments of the past twelve years are con- 
cerned: for example, the agrarian 
reform, the nationalization of factories, 
and the social legislation. It demands 
also that the conquests of the present 
revolution remain intact: notably na- 
tional independence, equality of rights, 
and the building of socialism not on 
the basis of a dictatorship but on the 
basis of democracy. The Government 
is determined not to tolerate the res- 
toration of capitalism in Hungary! ¢ 


Such were the trends which Moscow, 
after the forcible suppression of the 
uprising, called “a counterrevolution of 
the landowners and capitalists”! 

Why does Mr. Hill assert that Imre 
Nagy was much too weak to defend the 
socialist achievements in Hungary and 
repel a fascist threat? The fact is that 
Nagy relied on the Hungarian people 
as a whole, and that the people had 
placed complete confidence in him. The 
people—workers, farmers, students, and 
soldiers—were armed. They had the 
guns, the tanks and the ammunition. 
Their leaders (General Maléter of the 
National Army, General Kirdly of the 
National Guard, and Colonel Kopacsi 
of the Police—all, of whom happened 
to be Communists) were faithful ad- 
herents of Imre Nagy. The morale of 
the insurrectionists was good. They 
were more than capable of dealing with 
any coup that might be attempted. But 


4 Ibid., p. 221. 

° In Nepszava (Budapest), Nov. 2, 1956. 

‘Free Radio Kossuth (Budapest) on 
Noy. 3, 1956, and the Hungarian News 
Agency. 
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they never had the opportunity to prove 
this! Did the Soviet troops, who opened 
their insidious attack against Hungary 
by Hitlerian methods on Sunday (No- 
vember 4), go into action to fight “fas- 
cists” and “capitalists”? It is an indis- 
putable fact that they were not “joy- 
fully” received by the people—as the 
Soviet communiques assert—but by the 
furious patriotic anger of a people that 
was up in arms, and that it was the in- 
dustrial workers of Csepel and Duna- 
pentele who resisted them till November 
15. In Ozd, in Didsgyoér, and in Salgo- 
tarjan—cities inhabited predominantly 
by workers and salaried employees— 
clashes broke out as late as December 
1956 between the people and the militia 
of the Kadar clique that allegedly “re- 
lied on the confidence of the majority 
of the people.” These workers de- 
manded simply the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops from Hungary and the 
retention of Nagy as Prime Minister. 

Regarding the role of Mindszenty in 
the Hungarian uprising, there has been 
a great deal of debate during the past 
10 years, both in the West and in the 
East. Not even the Soviet spokesmen 
dared to assert, however, that in his 
radio talk of November 3 he made anti- 
Semitic statements (that was his first 
public appearance after he regained his 
freedom). In 1944, when Cardinal Min- 
dszenty was still bishop of Veszprém, 
he was himself imprisoned by the fas- 
cists for having courageously protested 
against war, displacement of people, 
and devastation of the country. Con- 
trary to Mr. Hill’s assertion, he was not 
“released from prison” in October 1956, 
but was freed by a Hungarian army 
unit commanded by Major Palinkas, an 
anti-fascist and a resistance fighter 
against the Nazis. We also happen to 
know the names of the officers of this 
unit, including a Hungarian Jew, First 
Lieutenant Spitz.8 Mindszenty’s speech 
of November 3, which Mr. Hill criti- 
cizes, incidentally also included sen- 
tences like these: 


+ + + We, even in our extremely severe 
situation, hope that we have no enemy! 
For we are not enemies of anyone. We 
desire to live in friendship with every 
people and with every country... . 
We, the little nation, desire to live in 
friendship and mutual respect with the 
great American United States and with 


7 Nepszabadsdg (Budapest), Dec. 9, 1956. 
8 Reported in A Magyar Forradalom és 
Szabadsdgharc, p. 274. 


the mighty Russian Empire alike, in 
good neighborly relationship with 
Prague, Bucharest, Warsaw and Bel- 
grade. ... We are neutral, we give 


the Russian Empire no cause for 
bloodshed.? 


The Jews had nothing to fear in 
Hungary during the uprising. Apart 
from the fact that the intellectuals who 
paved the way for the revolution in- 
cluded not a few Hungarian Jews 
(Déry, Hay, Gyimes, Ignotus, etc.) or 
Jews who, with weapon in hand, fought 
against the Russians (as, for example, 
the iron worker Istvan Angyal-Engel, 
commander of a large insurrectionist 
group in Budapest, who was executed 
by Kadar in the spring of 1957), the 
revolutionists were cautious in their ac- 
tions even against such Jews as were 
found to be AVH officers. There was a 
special reason for this. As the reporter 
of the Budapest revolutionary newspa- 
per [gazsag wrote on October 30, 1956: 


The youth of Budapest, who demon- 
strated in support of the justified 
demands of the people, have recently 
been repeatedly branded as “fascist 
trash.” The following episode shows 
clearly that no fascist rabble marched 
through the streets of Budapest. A 
furious crowd which came upon an 
AVH officer was about to beat him up 
when some armed demonstrators no- 
ticed that he was a Jew and immedi- 
ately came to his defense. A noble 
gesture! The freedom fighters, these 
“fascists,” defended an officer, so that 
their revolution could not be branded 
as an “anti-Semitic and fascist” dem- 
onstration.!° 


And the provisional revolutionary 
committee of the Hungarian Jewish re- 
ligious community, in conjunction with 
the Supreme Council of Rabbis, issued 
the following statement November 2: 


The Jewish community of Hungary, 
which has regained its religious lib- 
erty, enthusiastically welcomes the 
achievements of the revolution. It 
pays tribute to the memory of the 
fallen heroes with reverence and devo- 
tion. It feels united in spirit with the 
independent, free homeland. It ap- 
peals to the foreign Jewish organiza- 
tions to furnish speedy and effective 
economic aid to the sorely tried and 
heroic Hungarian people." 


9 [bid., p. 343. 

10 See Igazsag (Budapest), Oct. 30, 1956. 

11 See A Magyar Forradalom és Szabad- 
sagharc, p. 305. 


It should be added, moreover, that in 
the Nagy cabinet there were also Hun- 
-garians of Jewish descent, just as there 
were among the victims of the counter- 
revolutionary justice under Kadar, only 
one of whom we shall mention here by 
name: the editor Miklos Gyimes, who 
was executed on June 17, 1958, together 
with Imre Nagy and General Maleéter. 
In view of all this, it is easy to refute 
Mr. Hill’s mistaken assertion that the 
first wave of refugees streaming to Aus- 
tria consisted of “Communists and 
Jews.” In the first place, it should be 
noted that the number of refugees who 
found political asylum in Austria num- 
bered more than 170,000. Of these, 400 
(four hundred!) persons left Hungary 
between October 29 and November 4. 
(before that, the boundary was rigor- 
ously guarded by Hungary). According 
to the reporter of Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
who at that time was in Klinzbach, at 
an Austrian border station, these people 
belonged to various strata and groups. 


Among them were former political pris- 
oners who could not as yet feel confi- 
dent about the revolution, children who 
were placed by their parents with farm- 
ers of Burgenland so that they might be 
sheltered from any further disorders, 
as well as persons who wanted to await 
further developments in Austria.12 
The actual stream of refugees (“the 
second wave”) began after the second 
Soviet military intervention, i.e., after 
November 4, 1956, when several thou- 
sand people fled to the West daily to 
escape the Soviet troops. I have not 
yet been able to ascertain exactly how 
many Jewish refugees there were. Ac- 
cording to reliable information given 
by the Vienna “Joint” (relief organiza- 
tion for Jewish refugees) the relief 
work for Hungarian refugees of Jewish 
descent was not started until after No- 


12See Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Zurich), 
Oct. 31, 1956, p. 2, evening edition. 


vember 4, 1956, since relief was pro- 
vided for only a few persons before 
that date.1? And, as far as I know, the 
refugees were not billeted in “strictly 
segregated camps” according to their 
religion; nor is it true that the “second 
wave” of the refugee stream from Hun- 
gary was made up of fascists.14 

I must emphatically reject the idea 
that from the viewpoint of a big power 
the case of Vietnam and the case of 
Hungary are the same. However, a de- 
tailed statement of the reasons for this 
opinion would require more space than 
is available in this letter of reply. 


13 Letter to this writer from “Joint.” 

14Even the brochure published by the 
Austrian Communist Party, Ungarn: Tat- 
sachen die zu denken geben (Hungary. 
Facts Which Give Food for Thought), 
Vienna, 1956, had to admit that “the refu- 
gees included many skilled workers and 
university men” (p. 26). 
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